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JOINT HEARINGS ON THE IRAN-CONTRA 
INVESTIGATION 

Testimony of Adolfo P. Calero and John K. Singlaub 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 20, 1987 

Senate Select Committee on Secret Military 
Assistance to Iran and the Nicaraguan Opposition 

AND 

House Select Committee To Investigate 

Covert Arms Transactions With Iran, 

Washington, DC. 

The Select Committees met, pursuant to call, at 10:00 a.m., in 
room 325, Russell Senate Office Building, Hon. Daniel K. Inouye 
(chairman of the Senate Select Committee) and Hon. Lee H. Hamil¬ 
ton (chairman of the House Select Committee) presiding. 

Chairman Inouye. The hearing will please come to order. 

Before proceeding, I would like to submit for the record, at the 
request of the former vice chairman of the Senate Intelligence 
Committee, a statement of that committee dated April 26, 1984, 
and pages 8 and 9 of the committee report of that Intelligence 
Committee relating to the mining of Nicaraguan harbor and assort¬ 
ed inserts. 

Without objection, it will be made part of the record. 

[The documents appear in appendix B.] 

Chairman Inouye. This morning we have a new witness, who 
comes from Central America, Mr. Adolfo Calero. 

Mr. Calero, will you please stand. 

[Witness sworn.] 

TESTIMONY OF ADOLFO P. CALERO 

Chairman Inouye. Thank you, sir. Please be seated. 

Mr. Paul Barbadoro will proceed with the questioning. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Mr. Chairman, I believe the witness has an 
opening statement which he would like to read. 

Chairman Inouye. Please proceed, sir. 

Mr. Calero. Thank you. 

I learned during my education in this country the value of de¬ 
mocracy. 

Chairman Inouye. Mr. Calero, will you please pull the mike 
closer. Thank you. 

Mr. Calero. I learned during my education in this country the 
value of democracy. Upon graduation from the University of Notre 

(1) 
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Dame in 1953, I returned to Nicaragua, to a dictatorship in which 
the freedoms which I saw in the United States were denied. 

I became, as a result of my exposure to this country, a knight in 
democratic armor in my own country, imbued by my experience 
here in the ideals of representative government and free enter¬ 
prise. 

I had made mine Jefferson’s oath: “I have sworn before the altar 
of God, hostility against any form of tyranny over man’s mind,” 
and that became my golden rule in opposing the Somoza dictator¬ 
ship. 

When Somoza was driven from our country, we had a right to 
expect that our dreams of democracy would be fulfilled. Instead, we 
got the Soviet totalitarian regime, an oppressive dictatorship oper¬ 
ated by the Soviet Union and its proxy, Cuba. 

In January of 1983, I chose to abandon the comforts brought by 
30 years of successful hard work, rather than subordinate principle 
and dignity to the “vanguard of the proletariat.” As Benjamin 
Franklin put it, “Resistance to tyrants is obedience to God.” 

Four years and many trying experiences later, I come before you, 
ever intent on liberating Nicaragua from Soviet territorial imperi¬ 
alism and to restore freedom to my land. 

Unfortunately, all too often the West drifts in a sea of contradic¬ 
tion and indecision, and watches helplessly when subjugated peo¬ 
ples rise against Communist totalitarianism, thus consigning 
people who yearn for freedom and self-determination to Commu¬ 
nist domination. 

An old Spanish fable relates how two rabbits were running des¬ 
perately from two dogs in hot pursuit. As the dogs were closing in, 
the rabbits would stop and discuss whether the villains were bea¬ 
gles or bloodhounds. Of course, they never reached an agreement 
nor come to a solution. We will never know which rabbit was right, 
but Iriarte, the fablist, tells us that the ferocious dogs never 
argued, never doubted, never swayed, caught up with their prey 
and devoured it. 

From President Monroe to President Reagan, for the sake of se¬ 
curity or for that of freedom, we have read and heard many heart¬ 
ening statements. Here is a token from President Truman: “It 
must be the policy of the United States to support free people who 
are resisting attempted subjugation by armed minorities or by out¬ 
side pressure.” 

In dire straits we Nicaraguans desperately need for such words 
to come to life, even though it is we who are and will keep on doing 
the fighting and the dying. What is reallv on the scale is American 
resolve to stand by its friends, its principles, and its policies. 

As has been stated, “When the Soviet Union advances by using 
proxy troops, its conquests are still Soviet victories and Western de¬ 
feats.” Let us not be fooled, before friend and foe it is the United 
States that will win or lose in Nicaragua. 

The United States evokes in Nicaraguans a mixture of admira¬ 
tion and perplexity. At times we feel you are distant neighbors, yet 
your generosity and magnanimity often make us believe that we 
are close friends. The fact is that proximity and shared values have 
given us a common destiny that we Nicaraguans are now fighting 
for. By helping us, you defend your own future. 
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As of last week, all opposition forces to the Sandinista regime 
have united and formed the broad-based and amply representative 
Nicaraguan Resistance. A 54-member assembly, just one short of 
the Constitutional Convention of Philadelphia in 1787, elected a 
six-man directorate and will proceed to draw up a program of 
democratic government based on free elections, a system of checks 
and balances that divides power and restrains rulers, guarantees 
all freedoms, promotes the observance of human and civil rights, as 
well as social justice, religious, economic freedom, and private prop¬ 
erty. 

Notwithstanding our decision to fight for our freedom, we are 
ready to make peace, understanding that the state of human digni¬ 
ty, sovereignty, and harmony can be achieved only through a gov¬ 
ernment which has the consent of the governed. 

Besides our own initiatives, we have welcomed negotiated settle¬ 
ments sponsored by Congressman Jim Slattery of Missouri and 
President Oscar Arias of Costa Rica, among others. We are ready 
to explore and follow through on such initiatives. 

Millions of words have been written, spoken, and televised on 
Nicaragua. Images, many of them false, have been created. Half- 
truths and outright falsehoods propelled by the “masters of deceit” 
have found their way to public opinion and official circles the 
world over. 

As Will Rogers, the famous American humorist and actor who 
visited Nicaragua after the 1931 earthquake, said: “The trouble 
ain’t that people are uninformed, it’s that they know so much that 
just ain’t so.” Need I wonder who is responsible for that? 

Unfortunately there is no time for details, but it has been proven 
to the point of satiety that the Sandinistas have denied all free¬ 
doms, including religious freedom, destroyed institutions, sponsored 
terrorism, established a Soviet base in mainland America, brought 
on economic and political chaos to Nicaragua, and are in the proc¬ 
ess of destabilizing the four Central American democracies. 

The Sandinistas have drawn a barrier on progress and set a 
whole region in reverse, back to epochs that had been bravely sur¬ 
passed. 

In addition to the sea of troubles brought on Nicaragua by the 
Sandinistas, we have been unfortunately dragged into an internal 
inquisition involving opposing views, technicalities, and fine points 
of law or amendments that we do not fully comprehend, and appar¬ 
ently neither does world opinion. 

Yes, we received funds from foreign sources. That was the only 
way to survive after the U.S. aid was cut off by Congress. We grate¬ 
fully welcomed the support of patriotic Americans and citizens of 
other countries who understood our plight and the serious implica¬ 
tions of our defeat. But we bore the brunt of fighting for our free¬ 
dom. We never asked for intervention by American military forces. 
This has been our battle, and not a Vietnam. 

We are making history but also repeating it. In 1775, front com¬ 
panies were set up in Europe to receive funds contributed by 
France and Spain. It all developed into a delicate international 
problem but it served a worthy cause, that of the American revolu¬ 
tionaries fighting to free this country from the British Empire. 

God bless all of the Americas. 
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Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Adolfo P. Calero appears in appen¬ 
dix C.] 

Chairman Inouye. Mr. Calero, I thank you very much for your 
eloquent statement. 

Mr. Barbadoro? 

Mr. Barbadoro. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Calero, good morning. 

Mr. Calero. Good morning. 

Mr. Barbadoro. I would like to begin by asking you some ques¬ 
tions about your background. You are a citizen of Nicaragua? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barbadoro. And you lived in Nicaragua until December of 
1982? 

Mr. Calero. Yes. 

Mr. Barbadoro. You hold an undergraduate degree from Notre 
Dame? 

Mr. Calero. Yes. 

Mr. Barbadoro. And a law degree from the University of Cen¬ 
tral America? 

Mr. Calero. Yes. 

Mr. Barbadoro. You were a businessman in Nicaragua, were 
you not? 

Mr. Calero. Yes. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Can you tell us what you did? 

Mr. Calero. Well, I started out working for W.R. Grace, then 
went on to become General Manager of the Coca-Cola Bottling 
Company in Nicaragua, and during this time, I was—I taught ac¬ 
counting at the Jesuit University. I became dean of the graduate 
school, I was a volunteer fireman for 17 years, I was in politics 
fighting the Somoza dictatorship, and I was director of various 
business enterprises and also a director of the Chamber of Indus¬ 
try, Chamber of Commerce, I was President of the Hotel Associa¬ 
tion, well- 

Mr. Barbadoro. You were involved in a number of businesses in 
Nicaragua? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, yes, sir. 

Mr. Barbadoro. You are also an opponent of the regime of Presi¬ 
dent Somoza, correct? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barbadoro. In fact, you were jailed by the regime because of 
your opposition on more than one occasion? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Were you also an opponent of the Sandinistas 
when they came to power? 

Mr. Calero. What was that, sir? 

Mr. Barbadoro. Were you also an opponent of the Sandinistas 
when they came to power? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, because I knew them for what they were. 

Mr. Barbadoro. In December of 1982, you left Nicaragua and 
shortly thereafter joined the FDN, correct? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Barbadoro. And shortly after joining the FDN, you became 
the President of the FDN? 
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Mr. Calero. Yes, about 7 months later, I was elected President 
by my fellow directors. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Does the FDN have both political and military 
components? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, at the time, we called ourselves a politico-mili¬ 
tary organization, pluralistic, and intent on liberating our country 
from Communist domination. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Was there an FDN leader whose principal re¬ 
sponsibility was military affairs? 

Mr. Calero. Yes. That’s ah- 

Mr. Barbadoro. Enrique Bermudez. 

Mr. Calero. Commandante Bermudez, yes. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Your responsibilities were primarily political af¬ 
fairs, is that right? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barbadoro. When you joined the FDN in 1983, what was the 
size of the FDN fighting force? 

Mr. Calero. Maybe upwards of 2,000. 

Mr. Barbadoro. And what happened to the size of that force be¬ 
tween 1983 and 1986? 

Mr. Calero. Well, it grew under a ceiling set by this govern¬ 
ment, and by June of 1984- 

Mr. Barbadoro. The ceiling you are referring to is a ceiling set 
by the U.S. Government? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Is that right? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, sir, by this government, yes. And by June 1984 
might have amounted to about 6,000 or so, and then from—then 
came the cutoff of funds, because there were no more funds appro¬ 
priated. 

Mr. Barbadoro. And again, these are the cutoff of U.S. Govern¬ 
ment funds in the summer of 1984, correct? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, sir. In no, well, in June, it came really because 
there were no more funds. And from June, July of 1984 to the fol¬ 
lowing year, we more than doubled our forces to about 17, over 
17,000 men and then we dropped down a bit towards the end of 
1985, and during 1986, and by the end of 1986, we probably had 
about 16,000 men. 

Mr. Barbadoro. So, is it fair to say that there was a dramatic 
increase in the number of FDN soldiers after the U.S. Government 
money ran out in the summer of 1984? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, because we had no ceiling except an economic 
ceiling. 

Mr. Barbadoro. The FDN fights primarily in northern and cen¬ 
tral Nicaragua, correct? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Are there other factions of Contras operating in¬ 
dependently of FDN? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barbadoro. There are Indian groups fighting in Nicaragua, 
are there not? 

Mr. Calero. Indians and Creoles, that is Indians and blacks who 
are called Creoles in Nicaragua, in the north and in the east, and 
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the other faction which is called the Southern Front in the deep 
south. 

Mr. Barbadoro. There is a faction operating independently of 
the FDN in southern Nicaragua known as the Southern Front, and 
that is what you have just referred to, right? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barbadoro. What was the size of the Southern Front forces 
in 1983 when you joined the FDN? 

Mr. Calero. Well, at the height, I understand it was about 4,000. 

Mr. Barbadoro. And what happened to the size of those forces 
between 1983 and 1986? 

Mr. Calero. They went down, sort of diluted, separated. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Is it fair to say that at the same time that the 
FDN forces were increasing, the Southern Front forces were de¬ 
creasing in size? 

Mr. Calero. Yes. 

Mr. Barbadoro. And the funding for the Southern Front was 
largely independent of the funding for the FDN, is that right? 

Mr. Calero. Well, the Southern Front was funded by the U.S. 
Government, as was the Northern Front and the Indians and Cre¬ 
oles up to June 1984. 

Mr. Barbadoro. But the funding for the Southern Front didn’t 
go through the FDN to the Southern Front forces, correct? 

Mr. Calero. Not from the U.S. Government, no. 

Mr. Barbadoro. From shortly after the time you joined the FDN 
in 1983 until the summer of 1984, the FDN was funded by the U.S. 
Government through the CIA, correct? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barbadoro. And during that time the CIA provided your 
arms and ammunition for you? 

Mr. Calero. Yes. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Did you buy any arms and ammunition on your 
own during that period? 

Mr. Calero. No. 

Mr. Barbadoro. At that time the CIA also gave you food for your 
troops, clothing and medicines for your troops, is that right? 

Mr. Calero. Yes. Well, some of those things would be purchased 
by us, you know, like food and medicines. 

Mr. Barbadoro. With money that the CIA gave you? 

Mr. Calero. Yes. 

Mr. Barbadoro. You have mentioned that in the summer of 1984 
that the CIA money ran out. When did you learn that that money 
was going to run out? 

Mr. Calero. Well, May, more or less May, April. Well, we were 
always under the threat, let’s say, of it running out, and in May it 
was clear that it would run out. 

Mr. Barbadoro. When you realized that the money was going to 
go out, run out, what effort did you make to raise money on your 
own? 

Mr. Calero. Well, we started telling people, visiting people in 
foreign countries, friends in foreign countries. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Did you make attempts to raise money from for¬ 
eign governments on your own, Mr. Calero? 

*» 



Mr. Calero. Well, yes, from sectors, I should make specific, from 
sectors of foreign governments. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Were you successful in your attempts to raise 
money on our own? 

Mr. Calero. Well, not money but some materials. 

Mr. Barbadoro. So you obtained some equipment and some ma¬ 
terial support, but you did not obtain any money, is that right? 

Mr. Calero. Right. * 

Mr. Barbadoro. When did you meet Lt. Col. Oliver North? 

Mr. Calero. My recollection is that I met him in Honduras in a 
meeting that took place maybe in May-June of 1984. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Colonel North’s appointment books reflect a 
meeting between you and Colonel North in April of 1984. Do you 
remember that meeting? 

Mr. Calero. I have been asked about it before. I do not remem¬ 
ber it, and, but as I said, my recollection is meeting him in May- 
June of 1984. 

Mr. Barbadoro. The meeting that you can recall, where was 
that? 

Mr. Calero. In Central America. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Who else attended that meeting? 

Mr. Calero. Well, besides officers of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, it was Colonel North and some of our directors. 

Mr. Barbadoro. What was the purpose of that meeting? 

Mr. Calero. I have described it as a pep talk. You know, things 
are looking bad and everything, but we will keep on trying, the 
President will keep on pressing. We will keep on soliciting funds, 
and sort of a consolation pep talk situation. 

Mr. Barbadoro. They told you that the President wasn't going to 
give up on the Contras, he was going to keep fighting for support 
for you, is that right? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, and the President would say it himself, yes. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Did anyone at that meeting suggest to you that 
they might be able to raise funds for you from private or foreign 
government sources? 

Mr. Calero. Not to my recollection that anybody committed him¬ 
self to do that, but as I say, it was a pep talk. It was something 
that gave us hope. 

Mr. Barbadoro. You saw Colonel North again that summer, did 
you not? 

Mr. Calero. Oh, yes, yes. 

Mr. Barbadoro. What happened at your next meeting with Colo¬ 
nel North? 

Mr. Calero. Well, we went into a lot of detail of the situation, I 
would say, and he was also very encouraging. I saw in him a very 
dedicated man and I identified him as my liaison with the U.S. 
Government. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Well, Mr. Calero, did Colonel North suggest to 
you at this second meeting that he might be able to raise some 
funds from foreign sources for you? 

Mr. Calero. Well, he didn’t say he personally would, but I was 
led to believe that there were people working on something, that 
something was going to happen. 
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Mr. Barbadoro. When you say you were led to believe, you were 
led to believe by Colonel North? 

Mr. Calero. Yes. 

Mr. Barbadoro. That somebody was working on raising money 
for you, is that right? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, yes, I would say so. 

Mr. Barbadoro. And as a result of that conversation, Colonel 
North asked you for the number for your bank account, correct? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, Colonel North—I gave Coloftel North and 
others a bank account number. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Let’s stick with Colonel North for a minute. 
That would have been some point in the summer of 1984, prior to 
July of 1984? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, yes. 

Mr. Barbadoro. You say you also gave your bank account 
number to other people. Who else did you give the number to? 

Mr. Calero. General Singlaub and General Secord, and a few 
others that I wouldn’t remember now. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Let me ask you about General Secord. How did 
you meet General Secord? 

Mr. Calero. I don’t remember if I called him or if he called me. 
Then we met at the hotel but I would say that it was through the 
indication of Colonel North. 

Mr. Barbadoro. It was Colonel North that arranged the meeting 
one way or the other, is that right? 

Mr. Calero. Yes. 

Mr. Barbadoro. And did General Secord ever suggest to you that 
he might be able to play a role in raising some money for you from 
foreign sources? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, yes, sir he did. 

Mr. Barbadoro. What did he tell you. 

Mr. Calero. Well, I don’t remember, we had different meetings, 
but in one of these meetings, he suggested that he had friends in 
the East and that—Middle East—and that he would approach 
them, and then at one point he said that he might be able to get 
from $15, between $15 and $25 million, and that he would visit 
with his friends. And then he confirmed that he had visited with a 
sheik or a prince or- 

Mr. Barbadoro. So you had a conversation with him in which he 
suggested he might be able to raise between $15 and $25 million 
from sources that he was familiar with in the Middle East, is that 
right? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, sir; yes, sir. 

Mr. Barbadoro. And at some point he told you that he had 
played a role in receiving some of the money that you—in obtain¬ 
ing some of the money that you had received, is that right? 

Mr. Calero. Well, yes, I understood that he had—well, he said 
that he has visited with these people, had made the solicitation, 
and apparently took credit for helping out. 

Mr. Barbadoro. When was that that he appeared to take credit 
for helping you in raising money? 

Mr. Calero. I would not—well, during the course of the, of the, 
of our receiving this money. 
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Mr. Barbadoro. Would it have been after February-March of 
1985 when you received $24 million? 

Mr. Calero. Well, yes. I mean, that is that is correct, yes. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Let's go back to *h.*. summer of 1984. You re¬ 
ceived your first substantial deposit in #!uly of 1984, correct? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, $1 million. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Before you received that $1 million, did Colonel 
North or anyone else tell you that it was going to be arriving? 

Mr. Calero. No, I was never told when or how much would be 
arriving. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Did you tell Colonel North that you had re¬ 
ceived the million dollars? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Did he tell you where the million had come 
from? 

Mr. Calero. No, he didn’t. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Did you ask him? 

Mr. Calero. No. I didn’t care where it come from. 

Mr. Barbadoro. You were happy to get the money and you 
didn’t care where it had come from, is that right? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, I had other, much more important worries 
than to find out where it had come from. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Did Colonel North tell you that you could be ex¬ 
pecting more money deposited in the future? 

Mr. Calero. Well, I remember that every time we got money, I 
mean, we were very happily surprised or some sort. I don’t think 
that anybody told me that there will be something coming. As a 
matter of fact, I could not plan for arms purchases because we 
didn’t know, and we made our first arms purchases after we had 
received an amount and it wasn’t until the third receipt that we 
figured, well, this might be something that will be followed up. 

Mr. Barbadoro. You mentioned additional deposits. After July 
you continued to receive deposits of $1 million a month, did you 
not? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barbadoro. And did you continue to keep Colonel North in¬ 
formed when you had received deposits? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, yes. 

Mr. Barbadoro. You continued to receive those deposits until 
February of 1985, correct? 

Mr. Calero. Yes. 

Mr. Barbadoro. What happened in February of 1985? 

Mr. Calero. Then we received two substantial deposits, I believe, 
of $7.5 million or $5 million, and then in March we got $7.5 mil¬ 
lion. The thing is that we got $8 million and then between Febru¬ 
ary and March we got 24. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Mr. Calero, could you look at exhibit APC-2, 
which is a listing of deposits to your account by source, and by 
date, that was drawn from bank account records that you provided 
us? 

Does that refresh your memory about what deposits you received 
in February and March? 

Mr. Calero. Yes. 



Mr. Barbadoro. And could you please just tell us what those de¬ 
posits were? 

Mr. Calero. One million between July 1984 and February 1984. 
In February 1984- 

Mr. Barbadoro. 1985, isn’t that? 

Mr. Calero. 1985, excuse me. We received 5 million and 4 mil¬ 
lion. And in March 1985, we received 2 deposits of $7.5 million 
each. 

Mr. Barbadoro. So between July of 1984 and March of 1985, how 
much did you receive in total from this source? 

Mr. Calero. Thirty-two million. 

Mr. Barbadoro. After March did you get any additional money 
from this source? 

Mr. Calero. No, we did not. 

Mr. Barbadoro. When the deposits increased dramatically in 
February, did Colonel North give you any prior warning that the 
deposits might be increasing? 

Mr. Calero. No, but he was happy when I told him that I had 
received them. 

Mr. Barbadoro. And even then he didn’t tell you anything about 
where the money was coming from? 

Mr. Calero. No. 

Mr. Barbadoro. In addition to the 32 million you received from 
this source, you received $1,045,000 from a company known as Intel 
Co-Operation, Inc., is that correct? 

Mr. Calero. Yes. 

Mr. Barbadoro. When did you receive that first deposit? 

Mr. Calero. In November of 1985. 

Mr. Barbadoro. And is it fair to say that those contributions 
continued on a sporadic basis until January of 1987? 

Mr. Calero. Yes. That is correct. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Intel Co-Operation is a company with which 
Richard Miller is associated, correct? 

Mr. Calero. Yes. 

Mr. Barbadoro. How did you come to receive these contributions 
from Intel Co-Operation, Inc.? 

Mr. Calero. Through my participating in giving, in addressing 
groups of potential donors. 

Mr. Barbadoro. And who arranged those meetings where you 
addressed potential donors? 

Mr. Calero. A man by the name of Channell. 

Mr. Barbadoro. That is Carl “Spitz” Channell? 

Mr. Calero. Carl “Spitz” Channell, yes. 

Mr. Barbadoro. How did you meet Mr. Channell? 

Mr. Calero. I do not remember the circumstances, but it was 
after his participation in what was called the refugee—Nicaraguan 
refugee fund dinner—and he offered to help in raising funds. 

Mr. Barbadoro. And did Colonel North introduce you to Mr. 
Channell? 

Mr. Calero. No, no. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Did you know that Mr. Channell was also in fre¬ 
quent contact with Colonel North? 

Mr. Calero. That became apparent after. I would not remember 
when. But that became apparent after. 



Mr. Barbadoro. How did money that was raised through your 
speaking engagements arranged by Mr. Channell end up going 
through Intel Co-Operation, Inc., do you know? 

Mr. Calero. That is an arrangement between them which I did 
not know anything about. I had known Miller before I knew Chan¬ 
nell, and I don’t know what brought them together or what kind of 
arrangement they had. It was none of my business. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Did Miller tell you, though, that he would be 
helping to channel these funds down to you? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, yes, yes, I would tell him about our needs. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Did you ever discuss specific needs such as what 
kind of arms and what kind of ammunition you would need with 
either Mr. Miller or Mr. Channell? 

Mr. Calero. Well, I used to tell people, I used to tell the newspa¬ 
per people what weapons we were using, what weapons we needed, 
I used to tell everyone. That was part of the—of my getting people 
to know of our necessities and what we were using, our shortcom¬ 
ings and whatever. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Did you ever give either Mr. Miller or Mr. 
Channell a list of arms and ammunition that you needed? 

Mr. Calero. I do not recall, but it could have been possible be¬ 
cause I have had that in my briefcase all the time. It was a very 
short list. I mean we used very, very few weapons. 

Mr. Barbadoro. You also received $200,000 from Lake Resources, 
correct? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, yes. 

Mr. Barbadoro. And that was in October of 1985 that you re¬ 
ceived that $200,000? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, yes, sir. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Did you know at the time that the money was 
coming from Lake Resources? 

Mr. Calero. No, I found that out in February of 1987 when my 
lawyer told me, when Lake Resources became known, then my 
lawyer spotted—see, I had not seen the bank statements before. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Did Colonel North tell you that he was sending 
you some money at around that time? 

Mr. Calero. No. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Did you know that you had received $200,000 in 
October of 1985? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, but I don’t know where from. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Again,-you were surprised and happy to get this 
money? 

Mr. Calero. No, I wasn’t surprised because I connected this 
money with Channell’s. 

Mr. Barbadoro. So you assumed that the $200,000 had been 
raised by Channell and Miller for you, is that right? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, yes. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Alright, have we now described all of the contri¬ 
butions you received during that period from 1984 until 1986? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, yes. All the money contributions that were in 
our bank, and we had a lot of material, goods, that were given to 
us, medicines, uniforms, and shoes, and that. 
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Mr. Barbadoro. Now, between July of 1984 and 1986 when the 
U.S. Government funding resumed, you spent approximately $19 
million for arms and ammunition, correct? 

Mr. Calero. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Prior to July of 1984, had you had any experi¬ 
ence in purchasing weapons? 

Mr. Calero. No, sir. 

Mr. Barbadoro. How did you determine what arms to buy and 
how much to pay for them? 

Mr. Calero. Well, I knew what was being used and we had pre¬ 
pared before, with the CIA, a budget, which listed all the materials 
that we were going to buy with the new funding, which never 
came, but—so I knew what we had to get and I consulted with our 
military men. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Did you also consult with Colonel North? 

Mr. Calero. Oh, I told him, I used to tell Colonel North practi¬ 
cally everything. I had no reservation. I had full confidence and 
trust in him. 

Mr. Barbadoro. So you discussed your purchases with Colonel 
North in advance, is that right? 

Mr. Calero. I discussed our needs and probably told him that I 
was going to purchase, yes. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Did you also tell him after you made a purchase 
what you had purchased and how much you had paid and who you 
had bought it from? 

Mr. Calero. Yes. Yes. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Mr. Calero, could you please turn to exhibit 
APC-3, which is a memorandum from Colonel North to Robert 
McFarlane, dated April 11, 1985, and turn to the back of that ex¬ 
hibit to a chart that is headed “FDN Expenditures and Outlays.” 

Have you seen that chart before? 

Mr. Calero. Yes. 

Mr. Barbadoro. That chart contains a listing of arms and am¬ 
munition and some of the purchase prices that were paid, correct? 

Mr. Calero. Yes. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Did you give Colonel North the information that 
was used to prepare this chart? 

Mr. Calero. Yes. 

Mr. Barbadoro. From whom did you buy your first weapons? 

Mr. Calero. From Gretch World. 

Mr. Barbadoro. And when did you buy those weapons? 

Mr. Calero. Fall of 1984. 

Mr. Barbadoro. And how did you come to buy from Gretch 
World? 

Mr. Calero. Well, I knew a retired U.S. colonel by the name of 
McCoy, whom I had met in Nicaragua back in 1981—excuse me, 
back in 1978, 77, 78, 79, and through him, he approached me and 
said he would be of service, and when I needed him, I called him. 

Mr. Barbadoro. And did Colonel McCoy suggest he could get 
weapons for you? 

Mr. Calero. Yes. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Colonel McCoy is associated with Gretch World, 
is that right? 

Mr. Calero. Yes. 
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Mr. Barbadoro. And a man named Ronald Martin is also associ¬ 
ated with the company? 

Mr. Calero. Yes. His card read R & M Equipment Company; 
Colonel McCoy’s calling car&read th at way, yes. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Take a look at exhibit APC-3. Are the weapons 
that you bought from Gretch World and R & M supply listed under 
the heading “Independent Acquisition” on this chart? 

Mr. Calero. Yes. 

Mr. Barbadoro. How much did you pay for those weapons? 

Mr. Calero. About $2 million, a little over $2 million. 

Mr. Barbadoro. The phrase “Independent Acquisition” on this 
chart, is that your phrase or is that Colonel North’s? 

Mr. Calero. No, I do not remember labeling “independent.” 

Mr. Barbadoro. The remaining arms listed on this chart were 
all purchased from General Secord, correct? 

Mr. Calero. The remaining? Yes. Yes. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Do you know why Colonel North decided to 
characterize the arms from Gretch World as “Independent Acquisi¬ 
tion” and not to characterize the arms purchase from General 
Secord that way? 

Mr. Calero. No, sir. 

Mr. Barbadoro. When did you buy your first weapons from Gen¬ 
eral Secord? 

Mr. Calero. Ah- 

Mr. Barbadoro. Would it have been sometime in the fall of 
1984? 

Mr. Calero. Maybe, yes. Maybe August, September. 

Mr. Barbadoro. And is your first purchase- 

Mr. Calero. I mean I ordered in August-September. 

Mr. Barbadoro. You ordered the weapons and they didn’t arrive 
until 1985, is that right? 

Mr. Calero. Yes. 

Mr. Barbadoro. And the first purchase that you made from Gen¬ 
eral Secord is listed on this chart as Sealift no. 1, correct? 

Mr. Calero. Yes. 

Mr. Barbadoro. When did Sealift no. 1 arrive in Central Amer¬ 
ica? 

Mr. Calero. Well, that is the one we call the slow boat from 
China. That one arrived in April. 

Mr. Barbadoro. It was delayed in arriving, correct? 

—Mr. GALERO, Yes.- 

Mr. Barbadoro. And what did you do because the sealift was de¬ 
layed in arriving? 

Mr. Calero. We were having a very, very difficult situation, and, 
in December, I called General Secord and asked if he could get us 
emergency supplies and he said yes. So he—what is called the Air¬ 
lift no. 1, Airlift no. 2 were planned. 

Mr. Barbadoro. So these first two airlifts that arrived in Febru- 
ary-March of 1985 were emergency supplies that you needed be¬ 
cause the sealift was delayed in arriving, is that right? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barbadoro. In addition to the purchases from General 
Secord that you just described, you also purchased a second boat¬ 
load of weapons from him, is that right? 
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Mr. Calero. Yes, sir. That was the big purchase, and this one 
was planned when we got the big money. 

Mr. Barbadoro. And in total you spent approximately $11 mil¬ 
lion in purchases that you made from General Secord, is that 
right? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, just about. 

Mr. Barbadoro. How did you come to purchase arms from Gen¬ 
eral Secord? 

Mr. Calero. Well, from his offer to help us out in that regard. I 
was very much—I was very wary of just dealing with anyone, and 
so I was happy to deal with a U.S. retired general. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Did you approach General Secord or did he ap¬ 
proach you? 

Mr. Calero. No, he told me that he would help me out in that. 
Or I asked him, I mean. You know, it is very difficult to establish. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Did General Secord tell you when you were 
buying these arms from him that his company was going to charge 
between 20- to 30-percent markup on the weapons? 

Mr. Calero. No, sir. 

Mr. Barbadoro. In fact, he led you to believe that he was selling 
these weapons for cost, correct? 

Mr. Calero. That was my understanding, my impression. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Were you surprised to learn that General 
Secord testified a couple weeks ago that he was charging a 20- to 
30-percent markup on the weapons? 

Mr. Calero. Well, it was a revelation. 

Mr. Barbadoro. You also purchased some arms through General 
Singlaub, correct? 

Mr. Calero. Yes. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Those arms are not reflected on this chart, is 
that right? 

Mr. Calero. No, sir, because that—well, it was done after. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Could you turn to exhibit APC-4. 

Have you seen that document before? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, and I can see my initials on it. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Mr. Calero, we obtained this document from 
Barbara Studley, an associate of General Singlaub, can you tell us 
what it is? 

Mr. Calero. Well, no, well, I understand she is not an associate, 
but a friend of General Singlaub and friend of mine, too, and a 
real, for our cause, a big booster of our cause. 

This is a list of what we acquired from Eastern Europe. 

Mr. Barbadoro. So these are the arms that you bought through 
General Singlaub, is that right? 

Mr. Calero. Yes. 

Mr. Barbadoro. When did these arms arrive in Central Amer¬ 
ica? 

Mr. Calero. They must have arrived in July, I believe, of- 

Mr. Barbadoro. July of 1985? 

Mr. Calero. 1985, ves. 

Mr. Barbadoro. After this shipment in July of 1985, did the 
FDN buy any more arms? 

Mr. Calero. No, we did not buy any more arms. 
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Mr. Barbadoro. What happened to all these arms and ammuni¬ 
tion that you purchased between the fall of 1984 and July of 1985? 

Mr. Calero. Well, they were stocked, given out to our men as 
needed, and to this day, we are fighting with the rifles that we ob¬ 
tained in this shipment, 10,000, and we still have a few million 
rounds of the ammunition left. 

Mr. Barbadoro. You have testified to approximately $19 million 
worth of arms purchases. 

Mr. Calero. Yes. 

Mr. Barbadoro. We know you raised more than $32 million in 
contributions. Can you tell us what you spent the rest of the money 
on? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, the rest of the money was—the rest of the 
money was spent for uniforms, gear, wet gear, boots, food, medi¬ 
cines, administrative, travel, family support of our organization, for 
13 months. When I did the number the other day, it comes to $52 
per man, per fighting man, per month for a period of 13 months. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Mr. Calero, the records that you provided to the 
committee of your bank accounts show that you converted approxi¬ 
mately $3 million of this money into traveler’s checks. 

Mr. Calero. Yes. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Why did you do that, and can you tell us what 
you used that money for? 

Mr. Calero. traveler’s checks are a very handy way for people 
who are continually traveling, and we converted that into travel¬ 
er’s checks in order to be used for many expenses that we had to 
give to our, to our, to our, for family support and also at the begin¬ 
ning, we did not have the transfer connection, let’s say, the money 
transfer connection had not been established. 

Mr. Barbadoro. That is the ability to get money from your bank 
accounts down to Central America, is that right? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, yes. By wire transfers and that—so for the first 
months, we used to, all our expenses in the region, everything, food 
for the troops and everything, were also taken care of out of travel¬ 
er’s checks, yes. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Your records also show payments of approxi¬ 
mately $1.8 million to a person named Aquiles Marin. 

Mr. Calero. That was not a payment. 

Mr. Barbadoro. What was that used for? 

Mr. Calero. That was not a payment. That was eh, Aquiles 
Marin is a money broker, and we would deposit it in his account in 
the States, and he would deliver local currency in the region. 

Mr. Barbadoro. So you would deposit dollars into his account, he 
would convert them into lempiras and delivery them to the FDN 
forces; is that right? 

Mr. Calero. Into local currencies. 

Mr. Barbadoro. OK. And is that also the case for the $1.8 mil¬ 
lion that went to Eric Lacayo? 

Mr. Calero. To Lacayo, yes, sort of a Deak-Perera. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Mr. Calero, other than the money you received 
from Lake Resources and Intel Co-Operation, Inc., is it fair to say 
that all the money, other than that you received prior to July of 
1985? 

Mr. Calero. I did not get the question. 
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Mr. Barbadoro. I am sorry, let me phrase it differently. The $32 
million that you received from the foreign government- 

Mr. Calero. Yes. 

Mr. Barbadoro. You received that money prior to July of 1985, 
correct? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, yes. 

Mr. Barbadoro. And you have already testified that you bought 
no arms after July 1985, is that right? 

Mr. Calero. Right. 

Mr. Barbadoro. General Secord testified a couple of weeks ago 
to a meeting that he had with you in July of 1985. Do you remem¬ 
ber that meeting? 

Mr. Calero. I have met with General Secord many, many, many 
times. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Do you remember meeting him in Miami with 
Colonel North and General Secord and Enrique Bermudez? 

Mr. Calero. Yes. 

Mr. Barbadoro. And that was in the summer of 1985? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, sir. I remember, yes, I heard about that testi¬ 
mony, yes. 

Mr. Barbadoro. What was the purpose of that meeting? 

Mr. Calero. Well, it was just another meeting, and I do not 
recall exactly what came about. We must have discussed the resup¬ 
ply situation and the general aspects of what was going on. Our 
future needs for weapons and ammunition. 

Mr. Barbadoro. General Secord testified that the inadequacy of 
the FDN airlift air support operation was the subject that was dis¬ 
cussed at that meeting. Do you recall that being discussed? 

Mr. Calero. It could have been, yes. Because we had, we only 
had the DC-3, and we had very difficult—many difficulties in sup¬ 
plying our troops by air. 

Mr. Barbadoro. General Secord also recalls discussions about 
the need to build up the Southern Front fighting force. Do you re¬ 
member that being discussed? 

Mr. Calero. That was a discussion that entered—that was a sub¬ 
ject that entered almost every time that I met with Colonel North 
and with others. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Was there any discussion that you can recall at 
that meeting about corruption in the FDN ranks? 

Mr. Calero. No, and much less the way that General Secord put 
it, because I would have been very much upset by something like 
that. 

Mr. Barbadoro. That is something you would have remembered, 
correct? 

Mr. Calero. Yes. 

Mr. Barbadoro. And you don’t remember any discussion lil^e 
that? 

Mr. Calero. I do not remember it, no. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Did anyone tell you at this meeting that Gener¬ 
al Secord and Colonel North were going to establish an airlift oper¬ 
ation of their own? 

Mr. Calero. No. Not a word on that. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Robert Owen testified yesterday that Colonel 
North and General Secord made a decision in the summer of 1985 
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to take the funding away from you and put it in the hands of Gen¬ 
eral Secord. Did anyone tell you about that kind of decision? 

Mr. Calero. No, I was not told. 

Mr. Barbadoro. When did you learn that Colonel North and 
General Secord were operating this airlift operation in Central 
America? 

Mr. Calero. Well, I never learned for sure that it was, this gen¬ 
tleman running the operation. The meeting was in July, so they 
say, and I remember that this airlift operation began almost a year 
later in April of 1986. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Did you know in April of 1986 when the airlift 
operation was underway that General Secord was connected with 
it? 

Mr. Calero. I could have suspected it, but no, I never knew any¬ 
thing for sure on that. I knew, I had been told by Colonel North 
that there was going to be this private effort to help us, to aid us in 
that. I don't know when I was told about it, but I knew that Colo¬ 
nel North knew about a private airlift operation. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Did Colonel North consult with you about how 
the airlift operation should be structured and what it should do? 

Mr. Calero. No. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Did Colonel North ever share with you the par¬ 
ticulars of how the airlift operation was going to be run? 

Mr. Calero. No. No, we commented about it. I remember telling 
Colonel North that it was lousy. 

Mr. Barbadoro. You were upset with the services that were 
being provided by the operation, correct? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, I expected it to be a lot more efficient. 

Mr. Barbadoro. What did they do for the FDN? 

Mr. Calero. Well, they— I checked at one point but I am not 
sure now—that they gave us 200-hours of flying time, mostly to de¬ 
liver goods from a neighboring place, and—but not very many. I 
don’t remember how many trips into Nicaragua, which is what 
really counted. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Did the airlift operation supply you with any do¬ 
nated arms? 

Mr. Calero. No. They didn’t give us any. We had enough arms. 
We had enough ammunition. 

Mr. Barbadoro. So it is fair to say that what the airlift oper¬ 
ation did for the FDN was simply transport the FDN’s weapons 
from one location to another? 

Mr. Calero. Yes. 

Mr. Barbadoro. They would take weapons from an FDN ware¬ 
house that you had already purchased and deliver them to your 
troops, is that right? 

Mr. Calero. Yes sir, that was my understanding. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Did you also know that the airlift operation was 
being used to support the Southern Front troops? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, yes, I knew that. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Did you know about the existence of the airfield 
in Costa Rica? 

Mr. Calero. I heard about it at some point, but I don’t remember 
when. 
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Mr. Barbadoro. Did Colonel North ever tell you that he had 
played a role in building that airstrip? 

Mr. Calero. I remember talking with him about it but- 

Mr. Barbadoro. What did he tell you about it? 

Mr. Calero. Well, that there was this airfield that was built in 
Costa Rica and that it was built real quick. I heard something, as I 
say, but I had nothing to do with the south, and I hadn’t even been 
to that country you mentioned for over 2 years, I guess. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Mr. Calero, is it fair to characterize your knowl¬ 
edge of the airlift operation as kind of sketchy? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, I would say so. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Colonel North tcld you about it but he didn’t 
tell you too much about the details and he didn’t consult with you 
about how it should be run, is that right? 

Mr. Calero. I never met any of the gentlemen, pilots, involved in 
this operation. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Mr. Calero, Colonel North’s appointment books 
show approximately 50 meetings with you between 1984 and 1986. 
Would you accept that as a fair estimate of the number of times 
you met with Colonel North? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, I met with him every time I came to Washing¬ 
ton, and sometimes we would meet very fast for 1 day and he 
would have to leave. Maybe we talked 5 minutes and then he said 
come back in the afternoon or come back the next day. 

Mr. Barbadoro. You have already testified that you discussed 
the contributions you were receiving with Colonel North, correct? 

Mr. Calero. I informed him, yes. 

Mr. Barbadoro. And you also informed him of what arms you 
were purchasing? 

Mr. Calero. I informed him of that, yes. 

Mr. Barbadoro. What else did you talk about in these meetings? 

Mr. Calero. The general aspects—how the war was going, what 
our prospects were, what the situation, internal situation in the 
United States was. The overall. I had—I think I said before I had 
no reservations when I spoke to Colonel North. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Did Colonel North ever give you military 
advice? 

Mr. Calero. Well, we commented, let’s say, on military things. 
And I remember talking about that it was best to take out helicop¬ 
ters on the ground. It was easier, cheaper. 

Mr. Barbadoro. That was in about November of 1984 that you 
had that discussion with him? 

Mr. Calero. About that time probably. 

Mr. Barbadoro. And that was specifically you were concerned 
about HIND helicopters that had been delivered to Nicaragua, is 
that right? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Did Colonel North ever give you intelligence in¬ 
formation? 

Mr. Calero. Well, he could have only known if it was really in¬ 
telligence. I have no way of knowing. 

We did discuss positions of Sandinista troops, and he did tell me 
about the Sandinistas massing up at some point and about the San- 
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dinista troops threatening, about a possible Cambodia operation by 
the Sandinistas. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Robert Owen testified that he was a courier for 
Colonel North carrying maps and photographs of Sandinista mili¬ 
tary equipment to you in November of 1984 and February of 1985. 
Did you get such maps and photographs from Robert Owen? 

Mr. Calero. Well, I don’t remember. I don’t remember if he de¬ 
livered them or not, or who delivered them, but I did see photo¬ 
graphs in the region or here about these helicopters in the Mana¬ 
gua airport, and I did see maps that showed Sandinista troop con¬ 
centrations, but those could have been prepared by our people, too. 
And I saw maps- 

Mr. Barbadoro. Did you get them from Colonel North? 

Mr. Calero. Directly from Colonel North or through- 

Mr. Barbadoro. Either directly or indirectly, did you get them 
from Colonel North? 

Mr. Calero. They could have come, yes, they could have come 
from him. I remember maps with radar installations. 

Mr. Barbadoro. You wouldn’t have gotten these maps from the 
CIA directly, would you? 

Mr. Calero. No. The CIA sort of stayed away from us, yes. 

Mr. Barbadoro. During the period the Boland Amendment was 
in effect, what kind of support did you get from the CIA? 

Mr. Calero. They got support from us, I would say. We used to 
give them a lot of intelligence, a lot of information. They were 
always after us trying to find out what we were doing. 

Mr. Barbadoro. In fact, you have characterized them as more 
snoopers than helpers during this period, is that right? 

Mr. Calero. I used that word before, yes. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Mr. Calero, did you ever meet with the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, sir, a number of—3, 4 times, I believe. 

Mr. Barbadoro. When did you meet with him? 

Mr. Calero. The first time in April of 1985,1 think. 

Mr. Barbadoro. What was the purpose of that meeting? 

Mr. Calero. We—the UNO directorate was introduced to him, 
and we met in the office of Mr. McFarlane. 

Mr. Barbadoro. How long was the meeting? 

Mr. Calero. I don’t know, 10 minutes or so. It was more of a pro¬ 
tocol meeting, I would say. 

Mr. Barbadoro. In general, what did you discuss? 

Mr. Calero. I don’t think we came to a discussion. It was just a 
matter of meeting the President, thanking him for what he has 
done for us, and telling him about our decision, about our intent, 
about our coincidences. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Did you discuss the contributions you had been 
receiving with the President? 

Mr. Calero. No, no, no. 

Mr. Barbadoro. You weren’t thanking him for the contributions 
that you had received? 

Mr. Calero. No. I was thanking him for his position vis-a-vis our 
situation. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Did you discuss with the President the assist¬ 
ance that Colonel North had been giving you? 
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Mr. Calero. No, no, no. 

Mr. Barbadoro. In any of the meetings with the President that 
you had, did you discuss either the contributions you had received 
or the support that Colonel North was giving you? 

Mr. Calero. No, sir. No. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Mr. Calero, did there come a time when you 
gave traveler’s checks to Colonel North? 

Mr. Calero. Yes. 

Mr. Barbadoro. When did you first give him these traveler’s 
checks? 

Mr. Calero. Early spring 1985. 

Mr. Barbadoro. And in tocal how much did you give him? 

Mr. Calero. We are still checking. We figure it’s about $90,000. 

Mr. Barbadoro. And did you give him these $90,000 worth of 
checks on one occasion or over the course of several occasions? 

Mr. Calero. Over the course of several occasions. 

Mr. Barbadoro. How did you come to give these checks to Colo¬ 
nel North? 

Mr. Calero. In one of our meetings “he brought out the fact that 
there was a private effort going to liberate the American hostages. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Those are the hostages in Lebanon? 

Mr. Calero. Yes. 

And so I reacted immediately, saying that hostages, Nicaraguan 
hostages of the Sandinistas, American hostages of these groups in 
Lebanon, were one and the same, and I was happy to help, I would 
be happy to help in their liberation. 

Mr. Barbadoro. What did he tell you about the private effort to 
get the hostages out? 

Mr. Calero. Well, I mean aside from it being set up and needing 
support, nothing else. 

Mr Barbadoro. Did Colonel North ask you for money on that 
occasion? 

Mr. Calero, He didn’t say—he didn’t say, ‘'Give me money,” 
but- 

Mr. Barradofo. It was clear to you from the context that he was 
looking for money from you; is that right? 

Mr. Calero. It was clear, yes, that I could help, and I gladly did 
it. 

Mr. Barbadoro. How much did you give him on this first occa¬ 
sion? 

Mr. Calero. I don’t know if it was $15,000 or probably $25,000. 

Mr. Barbadoro. These checks that you gave him, they were 
drawn on a Cayman Islands bank, correct? 

Mr. Calero. Yes. 

Mr. Barbadoro. And the checks were in blank so that whoever 
signed them could cash them, is that right? 

Mr. Calero. Yes. 

Mr. Barbadoro. And on how many other occasions did you give 
Colonel North checks? 

Mr. Calero. Maybe four other occasions—three, four other occa¬ 
sions. 

Mr. Barbadoro. And would Colonel North tell you that he 
needed more money and you would bring it up to him, is that 
right? 
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Mr. Calero. Yes, yes. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Did you ever use Robert Owen as a courier to 
deliver checks to Colonel North? 

Mr. Calero. Not that I remember. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Did Colonel North ever give you any other 
reason why he wanted these traveler’s checks? 

Mr. Calero. Well, he didn't give me any other reason, but I must 
say that at one point we discussed my passing money to other lead¬ 
ers of other factions of the Resistance. And we came to the conclu¬ 
sion that it was not politically sound to do that and at a later meet¬ 
ing he told me that I would not have to do it, that another way had 
been found. 

Mr. Barbadoro. He never told you that the traveler’s checks 
were going to be used to pay other Contra leaders, though, correct? 

Mr. Calero. No, but I sort of imagined it. 

Mr. Barbadoro. And he didn’t give you any other reason why 
you might, he might need these checks, is that right? 

Mr. Calero. No, no, no. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Is it fair to say that once you gave him these 
checks you had no way of accounting for how he spent the money? 

Mr. Calero. Well, I didn’t ask him to sign a receipt for them, 
and I didn’t ask him how they had been used. I had trust that he 
would use that for the furthering of freedom’s cause. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Robert Owen testified yesterday that Colonel 
North gave Owen $1,000 in traveler’s checks as a wedding present. 
Did Colonel North tell you he was going to do that? 

Mr. Calero. Not to my recollection. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Mr. Calero, the committee asked you to try to 
identify those checks that you gave to Colonel North and provide 
us with copies of those checks. Did you do that? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, at your request I provided you with such 
checks, yes. The cashed checks, yes. 

Mr. Barbadoro. And how certain are you that the checks you 
gave us are the same checks that you gave to Colonel North? 

Mr. Calero. Well, aside from some that I am sure were not given 
to him, I would say the overwhelming majority of them were given 
to him, yes. 

Mr. Barbadoro. So there are some that you are not quite certain 
about but most of them you believe are the same checks? 

Mr. Calero. There are some I am not quite certain, there are 
some I am quite certain I didn’t, I mean I didn’t give to him. But 
the majority, yes. 

Mr. Barbadoro. The committee also asked you to give us your 
bank account records from July 1984 to January 1987. And you 
have provided those records to us, did you not? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, I provided those records. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Are those records a complete accounting of the 
banking activity of the FDN from July 1984 to January 1987? 

Mr. Calero. Those are the only accounts we ever kept and you 
received the totality of the records. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Mr. Chairman, I have no more questions of Mr. 
Calero. However, our GAO auditors have analyzed Mr. Calero’s 
bank records from July 1984 through January 1987 and prepared 
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two charts which with your permission I would like to take a 
minute to explain. 

Chairman Inouye. Please proceed. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The first chart is displayed behind you, Mr. Chairman, and it ex¬ 
plains the flow of money through the Calero bank accounts. As the 
chart shows and, by the way, the information contained in this 
chart is also reflected in exhibit APC-1. Mr. Calero received a total 
of approximately $33,600,000 in contributions. Of that $33,600,000, 
$32,000,000 was received from a foreign government which has 
been identified in other testimony as Country Number Two. 

Mr. Calero also received $200,000 from Lake Resources, 
$1,045,000 from Intel Co-Operation, Inc., and $417,000 in miscella¬ 
neous deposits that the committee has not yet been able to identify. 

Mr. Calero earned $248,000 in interest on these deposits, and 
spent all but $96,000 by January 1987. Approximately $19,178,000 
was spent on arms and ammunition. As Mr. Calero testified today, 
he paid roughly $2 million to Gretch World and R & M Supply, 
companies associated with Ron Martin and James McCoy; approxi¬ 
mately $11,350,000 was paid to Energy Resources, Mr. Secord’s 
company; and $432,000 was paid to another arms company directly 
for one of the purchases made through General Secord. 

Finally, $5.3 million was paid to associates of General Singlaub 
for arms and ammunition. Of the remaining money, the records 
show that approximately $670,000 was paid to other Contra fac¬ 
tions by the FDN, and approximately $14 million was paid for non- 
lethal supplies. 

The major recipients of these nonlethal supplies have been testi¬ 
fied about by Mr. Calero, and they are listed on the chart. 

Mr. Chairman, the second chart I would like to explain concerns 
the traveler’s checks that were cashed by Colonel North. Of the 
$90,000 in blank traveler’s checks that Mr. Calero testified he de¬ 
livered to Colonel North, we have been able to identify approxi¬ 
mately $25,000 worth that were cashed by DEA agents or their as¬ 
sociates. 

In addition, we have been able to identify $2,440 worth of travel¬ 
er’s checks that were endorsed and cashed by Colonel North him¬ 
self. A summary of these checks is reflected on the chart to mv 
right. 

Of the checks cashed by Colonel North, 340 were cashed at food 
stores between April 21, 1985, and July 2, 1985, for purchases total¬ 
ing $118.15. The balance was returned to Colonel North in cash. 
Another $220 in traveler’s checks were cashed by Colonel North at 
other retail establishments between May 7 and November 30, 1985. 
Since most stores do not retain receipts for more than a year, we 
were able to identify only what was purchased at National Tire 
Wholesalers. 

That $100 traveler’s check was applied towards a $101 purchase 
of snow tires. The balance of the checks cashed by Colonel North, 
$1,180 worth, were cashed and used at the businesses listed in the 
chart. There again, most of the institutions don't keep receipts for 
more than a year. 

Mr. Owen testified yesterday that Colonel North kept a ledger in 
which he recorded the traveler’s checks and their disposition. That 
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ledger was not found at the NSC, nor is there any other record of 
which we are aware which provides an accounting for the travel¬ 
er’s checks that Colonel North received from Mr. Calero. 

Therefore, we have no information with respect to the reason for 
the use of the checks by Colonel North other than what appears on 
the checks themselves and, in one case, the receipt from National 
Tire Wholesalers. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Chairman, the information on 
that chart is also reflected in exhibit APC-6. 

Chairman Inouye. Thank you very much, Mr. Barbadoro. 

We will now hear from Mr. Ken Ballen, the deputy attorney for 
the House Committee. 

Mr. Ballen- 

Mr. Ballen. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I don’t have 
any questions of Mr. Calero. 

Chairman Inouye. I wish to now call upon Senator Heflin. 

Mr. Heflin. Mr. Calero, you have cooperated with the commit¬ 
tees that are involved in this panel and with the independent coun¬ 
sel, and have gotten all records for them voluntarily, and have you 
made yourself available for questioning at the request of the vari¬ 
ous committees and the independent counsel? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Heflin. You have not sought to remove yourself from the ju¬ 
risdiction or sought any immunity, if any were to be available to 
you? 

Mr. Calero. No, sir. 

Mr. Heflin. Mr. Calero, you have a lapel pin on. Would you tell 
us what that pin stands for? 

Mr. Calero. This is the flag of my country, Nicaragua. 

Mr. Heflin. Would you introduce your counsel that is with you 
at the table? 

Mr. Portuondo. Senator, my name is Joseph Portuondo. 

Mr. Heflin. And where are you from, sir? 

Mr. Portuondo. Miami, Florida sir. 

Mr. Heflin. I always believe in giving lawyers a little advertis¬ 
ing. 

Mr. Portuondo. Thank you for the plug, Senator. _ 

Mr. Heflin. Mr. Calero, this investigation started on the issue of 
diversion of profits from Iranian arms sales to the Contras. Did you 
or any organization that you are connected with receive any of the 
money from the Iranian arms sales? 

Mr. Calero. I have denied receiving any of the money from the 
Iran arms sales from the beginning. 

Mr. Heflin. Is that your opinion still todav? 

Mr. Calero. Well, I have seen that Lake Resources did send 
money and so apparently we did get a minor, a very minor portion, 
if that money—if the money in Lake Resources came from the di¬ 
version. 

Mr. Heflin. The deposits from Lake Resources are two checks, 
one in the amount of $175,000, the other in the amount of $25,000. 
Those deposits were made in your bank in November or October, as 
I recall, in the year 1985. 

According to the testimony that has been presented here by Gen¬ 
eral Secord and others, the United States did not involve itself in a 
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manner by which profits could have been diverted until February 
of 1986. Therefore, if the deposits were made before any diversion 
occurred of profits from an arms sale, then you did not receive any 
aid from any arms diversion to your group of Contras that were in¬ 
volved? 

Mr. Calero. No, sir. 

Mr. Heflin. If any of the moneys went to the benefit of the Con¬ 
tras, then they went to groups or provided services other than to 
you? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, sir. The airlift- 

Mr. Heflin. The airlift could have possibly be moneys that could 
have come from the arms sale? 

Mr. Calero. Yes. 

Mr. Heflin. All right sir. Now, in regards to the Lake Resources, 
Energy Resources, the Hakim-Secord group, did you ever get any 
ammunition from them that you didn’t pay for? 

Mr. Calero. No, sir. 

Mr. Heflin. Did you ever get any grenades, rifles, mortars, or 
any other weapons from them that you didn’t pay for? 

Mr. Calero. No, sir. I stated that after the Sealift Number Two, 
we did receive what was short shipped at a later date. 

Mr. Heflin. But you had paid for those? 

Mr. Calero. I had paid for those, yes. 

Mr. Heflin. So the short shipment of ammunition that came 
from Energy Resources that may have come at a later time was 
still those that you paid for? 

Mr. Calero. We paid for, yes. 

Mr. Heflin. All right sir, so now, in regards to the air drops 
where weapons were used or supplies were used, did they not come 
from your warehouses and were not equipment,-ammunition that 
might have been acquired by the Lake Resources of that group? 

Mr. Calero. My understanding was that they came from our 
warehouses and not only that, but that we supplied some of our 
materials also to be dropped in the Southern Front. 

Mr. Heflin. All right, sir. I believe the testimony has been that 
there were nine air drops that Lake Resources was involved in, or 
an agency connected therewith. Would that be approximately right 
according to your knowledge? 

Mr. Calero. Just about, yes. 

Mr. Heflin. At the same time, in the year 1986, during that 
entire year of 1986, what was the troop—number of troops that 
were in the Northern Front? 

Mr. Calero. During 1986? 

Mr. Heflin. 1986. 

Mr. Calero. We had in border areas, we could have had about 
12,000 and deep inside the country over 4,000. 

Mr. Heflin. All right. Then you would say somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 15, 16,000, something like that? 

Mr. Calero. Sixteen thousand. 

Mr. Heflin. How many troops were th ere who were resisting the 
Sandinistas in the Southern Front at the'time in 1986? 

Mr. Calero. Those, sir, I only have estimates for that and hear¬ 
say. I have no way of confirming- 

Mr. Heflin. What is your best judgment? 
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. Mr. Calero. A few hundred. 

Mr. Heflin. A few hundred? 

Mr. Calero. A few hundred, yes. 

Mr. Heflin. All right, sir. Now, you mentioned your visits to the 
President. Did he at any time, during that conversation with the 
President, indicate to you any statement or anything that would 
indicate that he knew anything about the diversion of arms sales 
from Iran to aid the Contras? 

Mr. Calero. No sir. 

Mr. Heflin. Did you meet with the Vice President? 

Mr. Calero. In that particular visit in which we expressed our 
gratitude and he expressed his willingness to continue to insist on 
aid to us. 

Mr. Heflin. How many visits did you have with the Vice Presi¬ 
dent? 

Mr. Calero. One in his office, but I have—I had met him in vari¬ 
ous two or three social, political events, let's say. 

Mr. Heflin. But only one time in his office? 

Mr. Calero. Only one time in his office, yes. 

Mr. Heflin. All right sir. Now, you have made available to these 
records, and I am not trying to be critical or say derogatory re¬ 
marks about you, but the natural questions that come to mind on 
the accounting system and the use of traveler’s checks and the 
cash raises questions—I want to give you every opportunity to ex¬ 
plain these questions, bearer traveler’s checks, cash that is dis¬ 
bursed, anything of this raises the question that corruption could 
take place. * 

We realize that there is a lot of secrecy that is necessary in an 
operation like you carried on, but you yourself are a businessman. 
It is my understanding that you taught accounting at the Universi¬ 
ty of Central America, that you were the Dean of Faculty of the 
School of Business Administration and Economics at this universi¬ 
ty- 

Would you tell us, as a basis, why there is an absence of what 
you would normally expect of accountability pertaining to the busi¬ 
ness transactions of the—your keeping of the books or the people 
who kept the books under your direction? 

Mr. Calero. We have books and we have trunkfuls of canceled 
invoices which we put at your disposal, at the disposal of some of 
the members of the counsel—counsel members, let’s say, of this 
committee, and we have—most of our business was done through 
bank transfers that can be very easily traced. 

As you see, only about 10 percent was used in traveler’s checks, 
and that would be on account of expediency, on account of the fact 
that it can be protected, I mean the person who has them can be 
protected if he loses them, and the fact that we foreigners make a 
lot of use—there is a customary habit to make use of traveler’s 
checks and we were not charged any commission by the bank issu¬ 
ing the checks, which was another advantage. 

Mr. Heflin. Well, traveler’s checks raise the question then rela¬ 
tive to the Contras—the soldier in the field can’t cash a traveler’s 
check. 'Hie Indian or the Creoles don’t cash traveler’s checks. 

Mr. Calero. We used to purchase cordobas for them. 
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Mr. Heflin.^ Well, $3 million in traveler's checks, basically 
bearer traveler’s checks—that naturally raises suspicions. I am still 
at a loss to understand why the instant—why, for example, we 
have there up in the accounting there, there is $5,660,000 some-odd 
dollars that is still in the effort to try to get to the bottom of, that 
we are informed that some of those are cash, some of those are just 
unknowns, which would indicate that the books and the records 
raise some question as to these issues. So I just want you to have a 
full opportunity to explain any of this and try to eliminate these 
questions that exist in my mind and in other people’s minds. 

Mr. Calero. We can account for the use of traveler’s checks. We 
can account for every one of the transactions that are listed there, 
and we have invoices, we have records that will show that every¬ 
thing was properly used and you are welcome to all those records 
that we have. 

Mr. Portuondo. Excuse me sir. May I interrupt for one moment? 
There is something missing from these proceedings that should be 
known. That is that I personally went to Central America with in¬ 
vestigators of your staff and made available to them the records 
which would show every single expenditure on those charts. 

I confirmed that willingness for us to provide that information to 
you and that has not been followed through. That willingness still 
holds true, we can account for every dime spent. We have the 
records to prove that. 

Chairman Inouye. Where are these documents now? 

Mr. Portuondo. Central America. 

Chairman Inouye. Are they available to this committee? 

Mr. Portuondo. They have been available to this committee 
since February. 

Chairman Inouye. Thank you. 

Mr. Heflin. Well, I woula assume, knowing my Chairman, that 
we will make every effort if there has been some reason why they 
have not been, but this to me needs to be cleared up, it needs to be 
cleared up for people who have supported the Contras. 

I might say that in the Senate committee that in the selection, 
the Majority Leader selected six members and three of them have 
consistently, including myself, supported the Contras, and these 
are naturally questions that arise that we, believing that taxpayer 
dollars or any other money, wherever it comes from, it ought to be 
accountable for, so if it could be cleared up it would be very help¬ 
ful. 

Now, you had how many bank accounts? 

Mr. Calero. We had six bank accounts. 

Mr. Heflin. Where were they? 

Mr. Calero. They were in Panama, and Cayman Islands and one 
of them in Miami, but in the international department of Barkley’s 
I believe. 

Mr. Heflin. Sir, in the chart that we see, we see some people 
who are in effect money brokers, money changers, Marin/Lacayo, 
and those people that are there, which had pretty sizable moneys. 
As I understand it, they were in effect transferring currency from 
one country to the currency of another country. Is that primarily 
what they were doing? 

Mr. Calero. Yes. 
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Mr. Heflin. Well, with bank accounts in the Cayman Islands 
and in Panama, why do you use money changers? Could not those 
banks issue it in the currency of the country where it was to be 
used? 

Mr. Calero. Well, I do not think so, and if they would have, they 
would have done it at a much lower exchange rate than we are 
able to obtain ourselves. 

Mr. Heflin. In other words, the ones that you used, Marin and 
the other one, you would have used them because you would have 
saved money? 

Mr. Calero. We would have—well, either saved money or made 
or cashed our dollars at a better exchange rate. 

Mr. Heflin. All right, sir. You had worked with the CIA before 
this private money came in. Were there accounting systems that 
the CIA required you to follow relative to expenditures?' 

Mr. Calero. Yes, we gave them an accounting. It was a very 
simple accounting, so much received, and so much out, and we sup¬ 
plied those. I was not directly in charge of it. 

Mr. Heflin. All right, sir. 

Now, did you have any relationship with Hasenfus or Sam Hall, 
who were captured? 

They were not a part of any operation that you were conducting? 

Mr. Calero. No, sir. 

Mr. Heflin. All right, sir. Now, we mentioned the Southern 
Front and involved in this period of time that efforts were being 
made to help the Resistance on the Southern Front. Were you 
making contributions to the Southern Front also? "• 

Mr. Calero. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, we gave Mr. Cha¬ 
morro—listed there with $50,000—we supplied him with $230,000 
actually, and we gave them also materials whenever we could, but 
it was very difficult for us to deliver such materials. 

Mr. Heflin. Do you have any idea of the value of the contribu¬ 
tions that you were making to the Southern Front? 

Mr. Calero. It would be difficult because we supplied them with 
weapons and ammunition that we already had, but that is cash 
supplied to them. We also supplied the Kisan with food and weap¬ 
ons and ammunition, which is not listed there because we assumed 
it within our records. 

Mr. Heflin. Now, you purchased arms from General Singlaub 
and Barbara Studley. Was the price of the arms that you pur¬ 
chased from them substantially lower than the prices that you had 
paid to other arms merchants? 

Mr. Calero. Well, I only dealt with three different people in the 
purchase of weapons actually, and we got—the first weapons we 
purchased were on credit—about 5,000 rifles on credit. We paid 
$300 per rifle, G-3’s, and then from General Secord, we got, we had 
some real good prices on specialty ammunition brought from the 
Far East down to about $75,000 a thousand, which is good. 

And then through General Singlaub’s friends, we also got very, 
very good prices, you know. 

Mr. Heflin. It is your understanding that the General Singlaub 
purchase came from Poland? 

Mr. Calero. General Secord’s, no. 

Mr. Heflin. No, Singlaub. 
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Mr. Calero. General Singlaub’s? I understand that they were 
manufactured in Poland, yes. 

Mr. Heflin. Is it your understanding that the weapons that Gen¬ 
eral Secord was involved in came from Country Four? 

Mr. Calero. Well, I don’t know which Country Four is. 

Mr. Heflin^ You don’t know Country Four? 

Mr. Calero. They came from Europe. 

Mr. Heflin. They came from Europe or did they come from 
Asia? 

Mr. Calero. Well, from Asia some, and from Europe, the second 
shipment. 

Mr. Heflin. Well, was it rather surprising to you that a great 
number of the arms that you were buying were coming from Marx¬ 
ist countries? 

Mr. Calero. Well, I never—I am never surprised of anything the 
Marxists do. 

Mr. Heflin. Well, I suppose we are learning more and more of 
that in this entire investigation. 

You made, in my judgment, a very excellent opening statement. 
Would you give us some idea now of the effectiveness of the Contra 
force in Nicaragua and what you anticipate could be done if it is 
supported? 

Mr. Calero. Well, since December, when the aid from the United 
States began to be effective we have reinfiltrated from border areas 
about 9,000 men. They are scattered throughout the country of 
Nicaragua. The Sandinista Government has been hurting greatly. 
We have even gotten some good press in the papers in this town 
here, which wasn’t the fact before. 

And we have gotten the people in Nicaragua to become more 
hopeful, more enthusiastic, more participative in the effort to free 
our country, and definitely if we have sustained U.S. support, 
which we have not had to the present time, it would be a clear 
message to friend and foe in Nicaragua and the surrounding coun¬ 
tries and we will, within a reasonable period of time, of months, be 
able to bring about a climate of collapse of this repressive govern¬ 
ment in our country, and we will repeat what happened with the 
Somoza regime. 

Mr. Heflin. Thank you, sir. That is all. 

Chairman Inouye. Congressman Brooks. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Calero, you have testified that when you joined the FDN in 
February of 1983 that the Contras were being supported by the 
CIA. Were they receiving assistance from any other group, govern¬ 
mental or private? 

Mr. Calero. When I came there, I met with some Argentine mili¬ 
tary who had been also helping, and for a time I understand were 
the go between of our representatives and the U.S. Government of¬ 
ficers. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. McFarlane testified that covert CIA support for 
the Contras began in 1981. Who funded the Contras prior to that 
time? 

Mr. Calero. Prior to that time it was spontaneous. I was not 
part of it, but it was a spontaneous reaction to the repression of the 
Sandinista regime. 
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Mr. Brooks. Who funded them? 

Mr. Calero. On the part- 

Mr. Brooks. Who gave them the money? 

Mr. Calero. There was almost no money involved in the first 
people who began to react against the Sandinista Government, just 
farmers, peasants who had helped the Sandinistas before and now 
began to fight them. 

Mr. Brooks. General Singlaub indicated that he provided $5 mil¬ 
lion worth of weapons to you in 1985. 

Mr. Calero. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. About $5 million, give or take $2 or $300,000? 

Mr. Calero. We paid for them, yes. 

Mr. Brooks. He said that he charged you $135 U.S. for AK-47s. 

Mr. Calero. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. Was that right? 

Mr. Calero. Right, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. What were you charged by your other suppliers for 
AK-47s, just that rifle? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, well, AK-47s and G-3s, and I remember seeing 
prices of $180, or so, $200, and for the G-3s, we pay $300, and previ¬ 
ous to that I understand that the FAL Belgian automatic rifles had 
been purchased for $600 apiece. 

Mr. Brooks. And did you pay $250 for some AK-47s from Gener¬ 
al Secord? 

Mr. Calero. In the second sealift, I do not remember the exact 
price, but that could be it, yes. 

Mr. Brooks. How about Roy Martin? 

Mr. Calero. We paid for the G-3s that we bought from him on 
credit at $300, 300-some-odd dollars. 

Mr. Brooks. You understand that the difference between the 
$135 that you paid General Singlaub and the $250 that you paid for 
AK-47s to General Secord is about $115. 

Mr. Calero. Yes, but- 

Mr. Brooks. And on a thousand rifles, that is $115,000 that you 
left on the table when you made that trade with him. 

Mr. Calero. And the U.S. Government had paid $600 for the 
FAL rifles that had been given to us. 

Mr. Brooks. Why is that? 

Mr. Calero. Because, I mean they are higher prices and of 
course General Singlaub’s price offer was outstanding, I mean, 
but—and it was made after we had made these purchases after dif¬ 
ferent prices. 

Mr. Brooks. What happened to those weapons? 

Mr. Calero. The weapons that- 

Mr. Brooks. Did you get them? 

Mr. Calero. General Singlaub’s? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Calero. Our forces—that is the rifle our forces are fighting 
with now—to this date. 

Mr. Brooks. Were they stopped in Honduras and put in a ware¬ 
house, and you had some difficulty with them? 

Mr. Calero. They came to Central America and were given to 
us, and they all have been distributed now. 
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Mr. Brooks. They now have all been issued. Was there some 
delay in that? 

Mr. Calero. Not on those rifles that I remember. 

Mr. Brooks. Not that you remember? 

Mr. Calero. No. 

Mr. Brooks. You could check on that, though? 

Mr. Calero. I could check and see when they began to be—I sup¬ 
plied an inventory of supplies and from there you can- 

Mr. Brooks. We can track that? 

Mr. Calero. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. Why did Colonel North and General Secord quit 
transferring money to your own accounts for you to purchase weap¬ 
ons and instead at this point when you bought that from Singlaub, 
they then began buying and delivering weapons themselves, obvi¬ 
ously at higher prices? 

Mr. Calero. I did not get those weapons that they bought, if they 
bought any weapons, and it would be necessary to ask them. I 
would be judging something that I- 

Mr. Brooks. You didn’t get them? 

Mr. Calero. No, I didn’t. 

Mr. Brooks. They bought them for you but you didn’t get them? 

Mr. Calero. No, I don’t know if they bought them for me. I don’t 
even know if they bought any. That would have to come from 
them, I would say, sir, the answer. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Calero, were you involved in any way in the 
CIA project to mine the Nicaraguan harbors in 1984? 

Mr. Calero. Well, our involvement—there was one of our men, I 
believe it was Commandante Bermudez, took a trip down the Nica¬ 
raguan coast and stayed for 3 or 4 days out in the ocean at one 
point. That was back in 1983, and given the period of the mining, 
so, yes, I mean, we had- 

Mr. Brooks. You had something to do with it? 

Mr. Calero. We had something to do with it, yes. 

Mr. Brooks. I note that you were quoted in the New York Times 
in April 20, 1984, saying “We claim there are no Americans in¬ 
volved, not one U.S. citizen is involved in the mining.’’ 

Mr. Calero. Yes, I was referring to the actual placing of the 
mines, and I still say it to this day. No American citizen was in¬ 
volved. 

Mr. Brooks. Who did place them? 

Mr. Calero. Operatives, operatives that had been- 

Mr. Brooks. Operators? 

Mr. Calero. Well, people who were familiar with the Nicaraguan 
coast. Probably some Nicaraguans and some people who were pilot¬ 
ing or- 

Mr. Brooks. Would they have been any Americans? 

Mr. Calero. No, no. 

Mr. Brooks. Couldn’t have been any Americans? 

Mr. Calero. I—throughout these years, I have understood there 
were no Americans involved. 

Mr. Brooks. Who told you where to put them? 

Mr. Calero. Well- 

Mr. Brooks. You just scattered them out, or did you have some 
pattern? 
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Mr. Calero. I am—that is strictly a military thing that was 
done, and I was not familiar with that. 

Mr. Brooks. Where did you get the mines? 

Mr. Calero. I understand that the mines were made, they were 
very small mines they were made in the region. 

Mr. Brooks. Made where? 

Mr. Calero. In the region, in the Central American region. 

Mr. Brooks. In the region? 

Mr. Calero. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. And who paid the operators to put those in? 

Mr. Calero. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, now, you said you met with the President 
three or four times, and one time you met with him for 10 minutes, 
and you thanked him, but not for money, just thanked him for his 
general attitude of encouragement. 

Mr. Calero. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. That was your testimony. 

Mr. Calero. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. And you said no one attended that meeting with 
you? 

Mr. Calero. Well- 

Mr. Brooks. You went by yourself? 

Mr. Calero. No, no, I said that we had. 

Mr. Brooks. We? 

Mr. Calero. Meaning the three directors of the Unified Nicara¬ 
guan Opposition? 

Mr. Brooks. All three of you went to that meeting? 

Mr. Calero. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. Now the other meetings you had. You had three 
other meetings? 

Mr. Calero. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. Did you all three go to those other meetings? 

Mr. Calero. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. All three of you? 

Mr. Calero. All three of us, and I had the opportunity to be with 
the President at a social, one or two other social political events, 
where I went in line to say hello to him, yes. 

Mr. Brooks. When the three of you went to see him, to see the 
President the three other times, was anybody else with the Presi¬ 
dent at that time? 

Mr. Calero. The first meeting was— I remember Colonel North, 
who escorted us to the place, and Mr. McFarlane, and I believe 
that was it. The second meeting, there were involved more people, 
but I would not- 

Mr. Brooks. Did it include Colonel North and Bud McFarlane? 

Mr. Calero. Colonel North always escorted us over- 

Mr. Brooks. Always brought you in? 

Mr. Calero. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. Was Mr. McFarlane there at the other meetings? 

Mr. Calero. I do not remember. I think it was Mr. Poindexter. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, Mr. Calero, according to your deposition, after 
you began receiving this money from foreign sources, this $32— 
$33.5 million, procurement of supplies was handled by various indi¬ 
viduals, including your brother. 
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Mr. Calero. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, what were the financial arrangements under 
which your brother handled this procurement? 

Mr. Calero. He- 

Mr. Brooks. Or these procurement matters? 

Mr. Calero. He handled these procurements for us in the city of 
New Orleans, and then continued to handle these procurements 
during the period when the State Department was giving us the 
humanitarian money. 

And the State Department, the NHAO agency, Nicaragua Hu¬ 
manitarian Assistance Office, checked on the suppliers, approved 
them, checked on the items that could be purchased, and approved 
them, checked on the prices of the items that were approved, and 
then made the payment. 

Since this has come up, and it is something that really concerns 
me because of it being my brother, the General Accounting Office 
made an audit of that operation in New Orleans, and it cleared. It 
is the only operation of ours on account of jurisdictional problems 
that has been cleared by the GAO. 

And I thank you for asking that question and clearing that situa¬ 
tion. 

v Mr. Brooks. I am glad. And he doesn’t manufacture boots—your 
brother? 

Mr. Calero. No, he bought from- 

Mr. Brooks. He is a broker, what would you say his role is? 

Mr. Calero. His role was buying for us at the best price at the 
best opportunity- 

Mr. Brooks. Just a buyer? 

Mr. Calero. Timely, and he—I told him to—at one point, I told 
him to obtain letters from each one of the suppliers, notarized let¬ 
ters, which indicated exactly what his role had been, and what 
their relationship had been. 

Mr. Brooks. He is not another one of these patriots without 
profit, though, is he? 

Mr. Calero. He did not earn—never got a commission, those let¬ 
ters say. 

Mr. Brooks. No commission? 

Mr. Calero. Never asked for a commission, and he had a living 
allowance, I believe, of $2,000 a month. 

Mr. Brooks. And that was it? 

Mr. Calero. Because he had quit the job he had, and he had 
given up on an interest that he had in a greenhouse. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have no further ques¬ 
tions. 

Chairman Inouye. Thank you very much. 

Senator Cohen. 

Mr. Cohen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Calero, thank you for your testimony. I think you may do for 
traveler’s checks what Karl Malden has done for American Ex¬ 
press. 

But I would like to ask you about 1983. We talked a little about 
the mining of harbors. Were you involved in the planning of an 
attack on Managua airport in 1983, September of 1983? 
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Mr. Calero. No, sir. I think that attack was performed by the 
Southern Front. 

Mr. Cohen. I had a little bit of a personal interest in asking, 
since I arrived that day. I just wanted to know who was doing the 
planning at that time. 

When you joined the FDN, I assume you did so out of a commit¬ 
ment to remove the Sandinistas from power. You saw them as a 
cancer upon the country, did you not? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cohen. And there has never been any doubt in your mind, 
or those of your followers, that your intent and goal was to clear 
them out of Nicaraguan society? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cohen. You didn't join the FDN simply to interdict arms 
going into El Salvador? 

Mr. Calero. No, sir. But I felt that there was no contradiction 
there. 

Mr. Cohen. Right. But that was not your purpose. 

Mr. Calero. That was not. 

Mr. Cohen. Your men were not going out there to fight and lay 
down their lives to simply stop the flow of weapons going to a 
neighboring country? 

Mr. Calero. No, sir, definitely not. 

Mr. Cohen. And you certainly were not jeopardizing your lives 
simply to harass the Sandinistas on the periphery to keep them 
preoccupied? 

Mr. Calero. No, sir. 

Mr. Cohen. Your goal from the beginning has been to remove 
the Sandinistas militarily? 

Mr. Calero. Well, we have always thought—and we had the 
recent experience of Somoza—that to change the situation in Nica¬ 
ragua, we had to have a strong military offensive, plus a political 
offensive. 

Mr. Cohen. But you- 

Mr. Calero. And diplomatic offensive. 

Mr. Cohen. You never believed the Sandinistas were going to ne¬ 
gotiate away their power? 

Mr. Calero. Not without military pressure. 

Mr. Cohen. Even with military pressure, from your own studies 
of history, have you ever known a Communist government to nego¬ 
tiate away its power? 

Mr. Calero. Never. 

Mr. Cohen. So it was never your intent really to try to negotiate 
with the Sandinistas unless it was surrender on their part? 

Mr. Calero. Well, or unless it was a life-saving situation on their 
part. 

Mr. Cohen. Well, if you were on the outskirts of Managua and 
the Sandinistas said, “Can’t we talk.” At this point, are you going 
to lay down your weapons? 

Mr. Calero. I don’t believe in surrendering and then negotiating. 
Mr. Cohen. The reason I raise these questions is because there 
were a number of representations made to the U.S. Congress. You 
commented very eloquently in your opening statement about the 
on-and-off-again policies, the contradictions, the internal divisions, 
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not only within Nicaragua but within the U.S. Congress and the 
United States itself. Part of the difficulty has come about by virtue 
of the fact that the administration over a period of time has repre¬ 
sented different things to the U.S. Congress and therefore the 
American people, namely, that we are only using you for the pur¬ 
pose of interdicting the flow of arms. 

This would be the purpose of providing you with a limited 
amount of weapons and materiel, not to help remove the Sandinis- 
tas, but to stop the flow of weapons going elsewhere. That lasted 
for a short period of time and then we had another rationale, 
which was simply to harass the Sandinistas to keep them from con¬ 
solidating their power. 

But that is not the reason that you were out there fighting, and 
that representation, if that were represented to you as the ration¬ 
ale for what we were doing, that would not be—let me rephrase it. 

Would it be somewhat deceitful to you to suggest we were only 
there to use you to help us prevent the flow of arms to the Sandi¬ 
nistas? 

Mr. Calero. Well, we understood that you had to have a reason 
acceptable by this government in order for us to be supported. And 
since support to us means so much, we have to comply with condi¬ 
tions that we do not necessarily like or think are appropriate. 

Mr. Cohen. You didn’t like the particular conditions that were 
laid down to you? 

Mr. Calero. No, no, no, but we have very little choice. 

Mr. Cohen. You had no choice under the circumstances? 

Mr. Calero. Right. 

Mr. Cohen. Were you ever advised by Colonel North or Mr. 
Owen or anyone else to say or never say that your intent was to 
overthrow the Sandinistas? 

Mr. Calero. I have always said what I think was right, but of 
course I have taken care not to come right on, or head on, with 
policies of this administration or with interests of this country, 
which I have always looked after as long as they were not in con¬ 
tradiction with the interests of our country. 

Mr. Cohen. I take it your answer is that you were told not to say 
that your intent was to overthrow the Sandinistas? 

Mr. Calero. I don’t remember that—-someone said that that was 
said before I joineeLfcheFDN, you know, at a meeting in Fort Lau¬ 
derdale, FL, when I was still in Nicaragua. 

Mr. Cohen. You have talked about President Reagan’s meeting. 
Was Admiral Poindexter present in any of these meetings? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, Admiral Poindexter was present at our second 
and third meeting probably, or at our third meeting. 

Mr. Cohen. Again, never any discussion about fund raising 
during those meetings? 

Mr. Calero. No, sir, none at all. 

Mr. Cohen. How about the Vice President? 

Mr. Calero. The Vice President was present— I don’t know if he 
was present at one, but we visited—the three directors of UNO at 
that time visited the Vice President. 

Mr. Cohen. Where was that? 

Mr. Calero. In—we had a scheduled meeting with him the day 
of the unfortunate accident of the Challenger, and that was can- 
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celled, and then it was put on later on, a few months later, and we 
had a protocol visit with the Vice President. 

Mr. Cohen. A matter of minutes? 

Mr. Calero. A matter of minutes, yes. Yes. 

Mr. Cohen. And did you ever just—just one meeting with the 
Vice President? 

Mr. Calero. One meeting, one official, formal meeting. 

Mr. Cohen. Any of subordinates like Mr. Gregg? Did you ever 
meet with them? 

Mr. Calero. I met with Mr. Gregg and he took care of us the day 
the Vice President couldn’t do it on the Challenger date, and then I 
do not remember if Mr. Gregg was present at the next one. I do not 
remember. 

Mr. Cohen. So your contact with the Vice President was very 
limited? 

Mr. Calero. Very limited, yes. 

Mr. Cohen. A matter of protocol only? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cohen. Now, with respect to General Secord, you apparently 
ordered the arms in 1984, the summer of 1984, correct? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cohen. And you paid for them in December of 1984? 

Mr. Calero. I—there was an advance at some point and then— 

Mr. Cohen. And they arrived in April 1985? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cohen. On that slow boat you referred to? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cohen. Now, you were led to believe, according to what you 
said this morning, that General Secord held himself out as the one 
who brought about that rather substantial contribution? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, I had the impression that he had helped- 

Mr. Cohen. You felt rather indebted to do business with him as a 
result of that, didn’t you? 

Mr. Calero. Well, I had done business even before this substan¬ 
tial contribution came and the prices that he got in that—the slow 
boat was for purpose of identification—were extremely good, $75; 
$75 per thousand rounds of ammunition is unbeatable. And- 

Mr. Cohen. Did you ever have any suspicion that there was a 
profit being made? 

Mr. Calero. It did—even though I was told that that was not the 
case—it did come up, yes. 

Mr. Cohen. Did you ever have a conversation with General Sing- 
laub pertaining to whether a profit was being made? 

Mr. Calero. General Singlaub thought that there was a profit 
being made, and he told me so, j^es. 

Mr. Cohen. He told you there was a profit being made? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, he told me there was a profit being made. That 
was after I had made the- 

Mr. Cohen. Did you prefer to do business with General Singlaub? 

Mr. Calero. Well, the friendship and the affection that I had de¬ 
veloped with General Singlaub is difficult to have for other people. 

Mr. Cohen. I take the answer is you preferred to do business 
with him? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Cohen. Did you ever tell General Secord that General Sing- 
laub was going to deliver certain weapons from a certain'country 
and that General Secord responded by saying Singlaub can’t deliv¬ 
er? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, he thought—I mean, the price was so, you 
know, so low that he thought he couldn’t do it, he couldn’t do it. 
Yes, he told me that, yes. 

Mr. Cohen. So you thought you had a pretty good price going 
through General Singlaub and General Secord said he can’t deliver 
on that? 

Mr. Calero. Yes. He thought that it would be extremely difficult 
to come through, you know. 

Mr. Cohen. But the implication is you should do business with 
me? 

Mr. Calero. Well, I mean, if that was the implication, I didn’t 
pay any attention to it. 

Mr. Cohen. You continued to do business with General Singlaub? 

Mr. Calero. Yes. 

Mr. Cohen. Did you ever complain to Robeit Owen that you were 
either being overcharged or, in common parlance, ripped off by 
anyone? 

Mr. Calero. No. You know, that was my—because I kept my 
comments—I am not one to go around commenting things, you 
know, with just anyone. That must have been my brother who is a 
bit more expressive than I am. 

Mr. Cohen. Well, did you ever express it to your brother? 

Mr. Calero. No, no, no. 

Mr. Cohen. How would your brother come to speak with Mr. 
Owen? -- 

Mr. Calero. Well, because my brother, he is a great, great con¬ 
versationalist, and he was in touch with General Singlaub and he 
came down to the region, you know, and he was always asking 
things and inquiring. 

Mr. Cohen. So in this memo that was provided to the committee 
pertaining to Robert Owen, the following is said, 

Mario told me in Miami why Aldolfo and company are upset with me and freez¬ 
ing me out. I am looked upon as the responsible party for a number of the problems 
they are having. They look at me as the one carrying the water for you. 

You always knew that Mr. Owen was carrying the water for 
Oliver North, didn’t you? 

Mr. Calero. Well, even though I was—our organization was 
paying Mr. Owen, I mean, we knew that he would be inform¬ 
ing— 

Mr. Cohen. He was TC, wasn’t he? He was the courier? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, the courier, yes. 

Mr. Cohen. What was your code name, by the way? 

Mr. Calero. You know, I was surprised to learn that mine was 
Sparkplug. I have always thought of myself as being sort of calm. 

Mr. Cohen. Didn't you have another code name? Does Barnaby 
ring a bell? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, that is it. Barnaby, yes. That I use myself. 

Mr. Cohen. Where did Barnaby come from? 
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Mr. Calero. I don’t know. One day I was asked by Colonel 
North, you know, to think of a name, and that was my maternal 
grandfather's name, ves. 

Mr. Cohen. OK. r ‘l am looked upon as the one carrying the 
water for you. They are saying I am intimately tied to Secord. 

You had no doubt that he was working with Secord, this Mr. 
Owen. 

Mr. Calero. No. I did not associate necessarily with Secord, no. 

Mr. Cohen. “Among the things they connect me to are the fol¬ 
lowing: the purchase of the Maules at a higher price than neces¬ 
sary.” Did you ever complain about the price of the Maules? 

Mr. Calero. No, but I heard General Singlaub say that that was 
pretty expensive. General Singlaub used to talk to my brother, too, 
on the side. So that probably came from General Singlaub. 

Mr. Cohen. Was General Singlaub stirring up a little trouble on 
the side with your brother? 

Mr. Calero. Stirring trouble? 

Mr. Cohen. No. Was he stirring up a little trouble on the side 
with your brother? In other words, he is talking to your brother 
about the high price of these- 

Mr. Calero. Oh, yes, they probably commented because they are 
friends also. 

Mr. Cohen. And the stopping of the export of the Lady Ellen hel¬ 
icopter, did he ever complain about that? 

Mr. Calero. Well, right now we have a helicopter that has been 
donated to us by a private donor, and it is still sitting in this coun¬ 
try and that is the helicopter we need for Medivac. And I don’t 
know- 

Mr. Cohen. You must have complained about it then, didn’t you? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, I must have. I am complaining about this other 

one now.-—--- 

Mr. Cohen. How about bringing Gadd into the picture? 

Mr. Calero. I don't remember ever meeting—I don’t know Mr. 
Gadd. My brother does, though, because he was in charge of air 
transportation. 

Mr. Cohen. Let me go on to NHAO funding. According to this 
memo, talking about sort of transferring money, exchanging money 
from American dollars into lempiras or whatever. 

Mr. Calero. Yes. 

Mr. Cohen. And that there is a profit being made, some 37 per¬ 
cent profit, and Adolfo admitted to Duemling, Ambassador Dueml- 
ing and Arce, that he is splitting this fifty-fifty with Marin, and 
that your share is going to the war effort. Is that what you were 
doing? 

Mr. Calero. Well, I would not have permitted anyone to take a 
share in it, and we did make a profit, which was informed to 
NHAO and the profit was incorporated in our income, and we re- 
-pnrtftd-t h a t, to A m bas s ado r Dnpm lir.g, and it was shown in our 
books and the total profit on that came to over, somewhat over a 
million dollars, and that is part of our income. 

And the money exchanger, the money broker has a small fee, 
commission, which would never amount to 50 percent. I mean, that 
would have been outright stupidity on our part to have accepted 
such a division. 
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Mr. Cohen. So, as far as—let’s come back to Mr. Owen now. He 
worked for you prior to going to work for the NHAO? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cohen. You trusted him? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, I trusted him. I think he is a good man. 

Mr. Cohen. You signed a letter to that effect that recommended 
him? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cohen. Did you come to distrust him as his memo indicated 
to- 

Mr. Calero. Well, it was— I mean, we became, let’s say— I went 
to say hello to him after, and he said thank you for talking to me. 
And I didn't know why I wouldn’t talk to him yesterday. But let’s 
say that he was—he began to hang around with people in this 
country that had always bad-mouthed the FDN and that were 
always trying to undermine our directing the FDN and undermine 
the FDN, too. 

Mr. Cohen. You thought he was hanging around with people 
who were undermining your efforts? 

Mr. Calero. Our efforts, yes. I mean, the FDN, I mean, they 
were favoring other factions and other—Americans that entered 
into this, let*s say, internal differences of the Nicaraguan opposi¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Cohen. If Colonel North had asked you about whether you 
would approve a gift of $1,000 to Mr. Owen, would you have object¬ 
ed? 

Mr. Calero. I would have considered it a payment, a compensa¬ 
tion, let’s say. I would have considered it a compensation. 

Mr. Cohen. You wouldn't have had a problem with that? 

Mr. Calero. I would not have objected. 

Mr. Cohen. And you didn’t have a problem with him requesting 
$50,000 in traveler’s checks because it was going to the DEA for a 
rescue operation? 

Mr. Calero. I didn’t know it was going to be—I found out that 
until recently. 

Mr. Cohen. But if you did, you wouldn’t have had a problem? 

Mr. Calero. No, no, no. I mean, I gave them money for a worthy 
effort, which I consider was one and the same with our own effort. 

Mr. Cohen. But you didn’t know what the effort was? 

Mr. Calero. Oh, yes, I knew. 

Mr. Cohen. He told you what it was going to be for? 

Mr. Calero. Oh, yes, for the hostages, yes. 

Mr. Cohen. As a practical matter, anything that Colonel North 
asked you, you have nad to comply with? 

Mr. Calero. No. 

Mr. Cohen. No? 

Mr. Calero. No. 

Mr. Cohen. Wasn’t he your only source of funding, as a matter 
of fact? 

Mr. Calero. No, I didn’t consider him my only source of funding 
because- 

Mr. Cohen. Where else did you get the money? The charts show 
that you raised a total of $34 million, 32 of it came from one coun¬ 
try. 
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Mr. Calero. Yes, from one country, but I didn’t think that he 
was—I mean he was a man of another stature, I thought, not to 
bring in- 

Mr. Cohen. But as a practical matter, he was the man control¬ 
ling the funds and controlling your ability to acquire weapons 
during this period of time, from 1984 through 1986. As a practical 
matter- 

Mr. Calero. Well, let’s say one thing, I had very high respect for 
Colonel North, and he was very respectful with me, and we had a 
very, very good relationship. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cohen. But the point was that you were in fact indebted to 
the United States, a country that was helping to arrange the fi¬ 
nancing. Without the United States and Colonel North, you would 
not have been in a position to continue the war effort. 

Mr. Calero. I realized that if the United States didn’t wink an 
eye to other countries, we wouldn’t get anything, and I was told so 
by foreign officials that I addressed myself to, aside from where the 
$32 million came from. I said we need money. Well, he says, if the 
United States will- 

Mr. Cohen. You also received some M-79 grenades and grenade 
launchers. Were you aware of those coming from the United 
States? 

Mr. Calero. M-79 grenades and grenade launchers? They had 
been short shipped in the Sealift No. 2. 

Mr. Cohen. But they were of U.S. manufacture? 

Mr. Calero. I never checked. 

Mr. Cohen. You never checked? 

Did you receive any night fighting equipment, night scopes? 

Mr. Calero. We have— I believe we have two night scopes now, 
and all the pilots that are now flying at night have night flight 
equipment, yes. 

Mr. Cohen. How about “bushmasters”? 

Mr. Calero. Bushmasters? 

Mr. Cohen. A type of weapon. 

Mr. Calero. Bushmasters, I am not- 

Mr. Cohen. You never heard of—you were in charge of getting 
the weapons? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, but I never got anything, nor did I ever know 
there was something called a bushmaster. 

Mr. Cohen. Were you aware of a discussion about turning over 
the airlift equipment to the United States, CIA? Were you ever 
aware there was an effort once funding started to be resumed by 
the Congress, that there was some discussion about turning back 
assets to the CIA? 

Mr. Calero. No. No, sir, I was not, did not. I was not aware, but 
I remember my saying that I wish we could have those planes. 

Mr. Cohen. Could I turn your attention to a document that we 
received? It is addressed to “My Friend,” and it is approximately 
February of 1985. Did you ever receive a document from Colonel 
North? 

Mr. Calero. I have looked at that letter a number of times. The 
information it has I am familiar with, fairly familiar with. I saw a 
draft, as a matter of fact, where the $20 million had been scratched 
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out, but I do not recall, and I have been really trying my memory 
on that one, I don’t recall getting that letter. 

Mr. Cohen. If I were to tell you that that letter contained infor¬ 
mation pertaining to intelligence about the Sandinistas, you 
wouldn’t disagree that you had that conversation, if not the memo 
itself, or the letter itself? 

Mr. Calero. I don’t know. I mean, I have seen the letter, but I 
don’t remember- 

Mr. Cohen. No, I think that you have already indicated in your 
previous testimony that you have discussed intelligence matters 
before. 

Mr. Calero. Yes. 

Mr. Cohen. And you also discussed military battle plans as such, 
as well, did you not? 

Mr. Calero. I have said that—with the information they gath¬ 
ered from conversations with Colonel North, we never planned nor 
carried out any operation. 

Mr. Cohen. Were you ever under the impression that you were 
controlled by the CIA? 

Mr. Calero. Controlled- 

Mr. Cohen. Under the control and direction of a CIA agent? 

Mr. Calero. Well, I don’t feel that I could be controlled by- 

Mr. Cohen. Were you ever under the impression that you were 
being “handled” by the Central Intelligence Agency, someone was 
there assisting you, directing you, carrying messages back and 
forth? 

Mr. Calero. No. Here again, my relationship with CIA people 
has been one of respect and mutual respect. 

Mr. Cohen. And if Colonel North had ever said that you were 
being handled by an agent, that would be incorrect in your judg¬ 
ment? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, but I have heard the expression at times that 
someone is assigned to someone, that he is his something- 

Mr. Cohen. Was someone assigned to you? 

Mr. Calero. No. I never had one particular person assigned to 
me that I know of. 

Mr. Cohen. You may have had a series of separate individuals 
assigned to you? 

Mr. Calero. I might have been trailed or tailed, or whatever you 
call it without my realizing it. 

Mr. Cohen. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Inouye. Thank you very much. 

The committee will stand in recess until 2:00 this afternoon. At 
that time, the questioning will be resumed by Congressman 
Cheney. 

[Whereupon, at 12:10 p.m., the Select Committees recessed, to re¬ 
convene at 2:00 p.m., the same day.] 

afternoon session 

The Select Committees met, pursuant to call, at 2:00 p.m., in room 
325, Russell Senate Office Building, Hon. Daniel K. Inouye (chair¬ 
man of the Senate Select Committee) and Hon. Lee H. Hamilton 
(chairman of the House Select Committee) presiding. 

Chairman Inouye. The hearing will please come to order. 
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The chair recognizes Congressman Cheney. 

Mr. Cheney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

.Mr. Calero, I want to join my colleagues in thanking you for your 
testimony. It has been very helpful in helping us understand all of 
this and also as a strong supporter of your efforts, I know a great 
many other Members would join with me in thanking you for your 
courageous and inspired leadership of a very worthy cause in Cen¬ 
tral America. 

I would like to take just a minute, if I could, at the outset to clar¬ 
ify some confusion that I think developed this morning pursuant to 
some of the questions that were asked by Senator Heflin. A 
number of people have commented as the hearing broke up that 
the impression that somehow a lot of this money that is up on the 
chart behind us here is unaccounted for or can’t be traced, or we 
don’t know how it was spent. 

Talking with staff and counsel, and perhaps your counsel would 
care to respond, it is my understanding that we have in fact had 
access to the records of how that money was spent, that those 
records are indeed quite thorough, and that there is not a big pot 
of money that flowed to you and the FDN that is'unaccounted for. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. Portuondo. That is correct. 

Mr. Cheney. And that those records have been available to us 
since February and have indeed been reviewed by staff counsel?' 

Mr. Portuondo. We visited Central America sometime in the— 
in the latter part of February with three people from this commit¬ 
tee. They took a look at the records, decided it was too large to go 
through it at that point. When we returned to the United States, I 
was asked to make the records available. I said I would be willing 
to do that. I confirmed that in writing to this committee, and it 
was never followed up. 

Mr. Calero. I want to add that our financial department in 4 
years, has changed places 14 times and in spite of that, we have 
records to account for whatever money was spent and that they are 
at the disposal of this committee. 

Mr. Cheney. Having looked at it, my own impression is that the 
accounting has been good. In fact it is better than some of the pro¬ 
grams that the Federal Government operates. 

I also would like, if I might, for just a minute, to focus on the 
traveler’s checks that we have displayed up here that allegedly 
were cashed by Colonel North. Again, there seems to be some con¬ 
fusion, but as I understand it—and counsel can correct me for the 
committee if I am wrong—Category 1, we have specific checks 
cashed in food stores. Category 2, in retail stores. Category 3, some 
$1,800, almost $1,900 is basically unknown. We don’t know what 
the purpose was. It may will have been for expenses in connection 
with your operations, would that be a fair statement, Mr. Calero— 
Pan American Airways, et cetera? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, travel, I would imagine. 

Mr. Cheney. These are not taxpayers dollars, is that not correct? 

Mr. Calero. Those are not taxpayers dollars. Those moneys came 
to us from foreign sources. 

Mr. Cheney. So that any impression that people may have that 
somehow we are talking about U.S. Govern;nent funds here either 
on that board or the boards behind me, simpW is not correct? 
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Mr. Calero. Those are not U.S. Government funds and those are 
not even U.S. citizens funds, because they came from foreign 
sources. 

Mr. Cheney. So any implication that somehow Colonel North or 
the FDN, under your leadership, was misspending U.S. Govern¬ 
ment money would be totally in error and totally inaccurate? 

Mr. Calero. Right, sir. 

Mr. Cheney. I would like to move on if I can. I have a lot of ter¬ 
ritory to cover. It is my understanding, based on your earlier testi¬ 
mony, you were in fact jailed by Mr. Somoza? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, sir. I was jailed a number of times over the 
years, and the last time in September of 1978, and there is a wit¬ 
ness here to that, because he helped get me out of jail—Congress¬ 
man Fascell was instrumental in springing me out of jail. 

Mr. Cheney. I didn’t know he had that talent, Mr. Calero. It is 
my understanding that in the 1978 instance, you were jailed for 
helping organize a general strike in Nicaragua? 

Mr. Calero. Yes. 

Mr. Cheney. Would it be fair to say you were pleased to see Mr. 
Somoza depart the country as the president? 

Mr. Calero. Definitely, sir. 

Mr. Cheney. Was the U.S. Government involved in his depar¬ 
ture? It is my understanding that we did in fact intervene fairly 
dramatically to encourage him to depart. 

Mr. Calero. I would say that you intervened 7 months too late. 

Mr. Cheney. Too late, why would you say that? 

Mr. Calero. Because 7 months earlier the moderate forces were 
in control of the situation and, when the final pressing on the part 
of the U.S. Government came, the Sandinistas had the upper hand. 

Mr. Cheney. This morning you said, in response to questions 
from counsel, that you had never supported the Sandinistas be¬ 
cause you, quote, “knew what they were when they came to 
power.’ 1 

Can you explain that statement? 

Mr. Calero. Well, in other words, I never supported the Sandi¬ 
nistas; I never supported their takeover. At one point in Nicaragua 
I was fighting both the Sandinistas and Somoza. Nonetheless, when 
the Sandinistas took power, I did my best to shore up the revolu¬ 
tion, to steer it in a democratic way. I came to this country, I lob¬ 
bied for a $75 million loan which would open up the financial 
world for them, and I continued investing money in businesses in 
Nicaragua and continued to insist on their fulfilling the commit¬ 
ments they had made to the Organization of American States, to 
the world, and especially to the Nicaraguan people. 

Mr. Cheney. But they apparently didn’t fulfill those commit¬ 
ments? 

Mr. Calero. They had their own agenda from way back. 

Mr. Cheney. What was that agenda? 

Mr. Calero. The agenda was the one dictated by the Soviet 
Union through their Soviet—through their Cuban proxies. 

Mr. Cheney. Can you talk for a moment about the process by 
which what appeared to be a fairly broad-based coalition behind 
the revolution in 1979 came to be captured, if you will, by the com- 
mandantes now in control of the FSLN? 
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Mr. Calero. They had the weapons. We were iust on the political 
- side of the situation. They fooled the people, they told the people 
that they were not Communist and there were a lot of useful fools 
that helped the Sandinistas come to power, and then with the San- 
dinistas, in holding all the armed opposition, all the weapons, all 
the troops, then it was very, very easy to shove aside those demo¬ 
cratic people that had helped them. And that is exactly what they 
did. 

Mr. Cheney. So, in effect, they stole the revolution? 

Mr. Calero. They stole the revolution from the Nicaraguan 
people, a beautiful opportunity to set Nicaragua off on a path to 
democracy. 

Mr. Cheney. Is there any doubt in your mind that they are in 
fact Communists, Marxist-Leninists? 

Mr. Calero. Well, they were from before, they are by their own 
admission, they say there can be no revolution without Marxist- 
Leninism, and they are intent on spreading this revolution through 
Central America. 

As a matter of fact, I have said that the only force that has held 
the Sandinistas at bay inside Nicaragua, and not permitted the rev¬ 
olution without border which they announced, has been the Demo¬ 
cratic Freedom Fighters, the Nicaraguan Resistance. 

Mr. Cheney. Your forces, your men—are they paid? 

Mr. Calero. No, sir. A very small percentage are given family 
support because they had to get their families out of the country. 
This war has been too long and every day more and more relatives 
of our fighting men are coming out creating more obligations to us. 

In fact, there are now close to 500,000 Nicaraguans—refugees 
through Central America and in the United States. There’s more 
Nicaraguans walking into the United States now and crossing the 
Rio Grande than Mexicans, maybe. 

Mr. Cheney. So about one-sixth of the population of Nicaragua is 
affected? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, sir, one-sixth of the population has left the 
country. 

Mr. Cheney. We have spent a lot of time on this committee on 
the question of the Boland Amendment. It sort of goes to the heart 
of the debate we are engaged in. 

Can you say a word about the impact that the Boland Amend¬ 
ment had on your operation? 

Mr. Calero. Well, it was quite a blow that we would not only be 
cut off—support be cut off, but that there be a law that would close 
any and all possibilities of covert help by U.S. intelligence agencies. 

Mr. Cheney. Do the Sandinistas receive outside support and as¬ 
sistance? 

Mr. Calero. The Sandinistas have received, to our count, about 
$2.5 billion from the Soviet Union alone, plus what has come from 
the Eastern Bloc and from Western countries that simply don’t 
know what they are doing, I would say, and over a hundred thou¬ 
sand tons of materials, of lethal mat erials have come to the Sandi¬ 
nistas from the Soviet Union, and we have received a token of that 
aid. And as far as tonnage is concerned, about 5 percent probably 
or maybe between 5 and 10 percent of the tonnage in weapons that 
the Sandinistas had received. 
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Mr. Cheney. I asked the Defense Intelligence Agency for num¬ 
bers. They indicated that from the Soviet Union and Cuoa, and the 
Eastern Bloc, 1983 through 1986, over $3 billion—$3.14 billion in 
economic and military assistance, specifically, in that period of 
time. The Boland Amendment in effect denied you any further 
public support or official support from the U.S. Government. Did 
that have a significant impact on the morale of your troops? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, it was quite a blow, but our men swore to keep 
on fighting, and we did keep on fighting, and we did get this out¬ 
side support and that kept us alive, that kept our effort going. 

Mr. Cheney. What would have happened to your operation if 
there had not been funds made available either through third 
countries or private sources? What if in fact the cut off envisioned 
by the Boland Amendment had been complete? 

Mr. Calero. There would have been tremendous bloodshed, our 
men would have been annihilated, the Sandinistas would have con¬ 
solidated their power in Nicaragua, and they would by now have 
expanded into the rest of the Central American countries. 

Mr. Cheney. Would it be fair to say that the period of time the 
Boland Amendment was in effect, in effect gave the Sandinistas 
breathing space in Nicaragua? 

Mr. Calero. I would say that any policy that does not—aid on 
the part of the United States—that does not aid or that prevents 
aid to go to the Resistance is something that the Sandinistas take 
advantage of and something that they relish and they use as a 
propaganda tool in Nicaragua and in the rest of the world. 

Mr. Cheney. Why do you suppose the Soviets are so heavily in¬ 
volved? They have given literally billions of dollars to support the 
establishment of a Communist regime in Managua. 

Mr. Calero. A Pacific facility for the Soviets in Nicaragua would 
constitute the only port in the Pacific for the Soviets besides Cam 
Ranh Bay and Vladivostok in the Soviet Union. That's very impor¬ 
tant. 

Also, it gives them air facilities in another country besides Cuba 
and they have built an airstrip in Nicaragua that can take in, the 
biggest Soviet fighters, I mean bombers, I mean and airplanes. 

Mr. Cheney. Are you aware of any private U.S. efforts or sources 
of private funding in the United States to the Sandinista Govern¬ 
ment or activities in Nicaragua supported and approved by the 
Sandinistas? 

Mr. Calero. Yes. There are a number of organizations here in 
the United States in combination with CSPES, which is- 

Mr. Cheney. The Committee on Solidarity with the People of El 
Salvador- 

Mr. Calero. With the Communist guerrillas in El Salvador, yes, 
that do aid Nicaragua, the Sandinista Government, that is. And 
there is over a thousand Americans in Nicaragua continually sup¬ 
porting the Sandinistas in many ways, and church organizations 
and other private organizations. 

The old members of the Lincoln Brigade in Spain also have 
helped the Sandinistas. 

Mr. Cheney. So, in other words, there are a large number of 
American private citizens or organizations providing assistance to 
in effect one side of the civil war in Nicaragua? 
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Mr. Calero. Yes, leftist organizations in many respects, the 
Christie Institute, which I understand has very close ties with the 
Nicaraguan Embassy here in Washington and many others. 

Mr. Cheney. Are you familiar with an organization called Quest 
for Peace? 

Mr. Calero. No, I am not, sir. 

Mr. Cheney. There is an article, I refer you to that appeared in 
the Washington Post, Sunday, April 19th, that talks about an effort 
to raise $100 million in the United States to provide, in effect, sup¬ 
port for various causes associated with the existing government of 
Nicaragua. That is on the other side of the conflict that you are 
engaged in. 

I think it is important the record show that private efforts to 
support the Contras are not the only private activity of American 
citizens in connection with events in Nicaragua. 

Mr. Calero. Yes, and I think that there is more coming to the 
Sandinistas than is coming for us. 

Mr. Cheney. You touched upon earlier your general view of Colo¬ 
nel North. Can you elaborate on that a little bit? You had a rela¬ 
tionship with him for a long time, and he obviously was instrumen¬ 
tal in terms of sort of being a plug-in point for you? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, he was a sort of liaison that represented the 
U.S. Government I felt vis-a-vis our efforts. I have, and still have, 
high respect for Colonel North. 

We had a very respectful relationship and I was—I felt very 
sorry when it was suddenly shot. 

Mr. Cheney. Do you think he has been well treated in the com¬ 
mentary you have seen about all of this event? 

Mr. Calero. Sir, that would involve me in making a judgment on 
a strictly internal situation in this country, but I have high re¬ 
spect—I should say that the other day at the time of a meeting of a 
lot of Nicaraguans there was a group saying that they were going 
to erect a monument for Colonel North once that Nicaragua was 
liberated. 

Mr. Cheney. So in your opinion he is an honorable man who 
always dealt fairly and directly with you? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, sir, definitely. 

Mr. Cheney. Do you think he deserves to be punished for his ac¬ 
tivities? 

Mr. Calero. Here, again, I would be making a judgment and I 
want to refrain and leave that to you. 

Mr. Cheney. You also were asked earlier, and I’d like to focus 
again, on this effort, on the extent to which the CIA provided as-, 
sistance to the FDN during that period of time the Boland Amend¬ 
ment was in effect. Obviously, we are aware that CIA was heavily 
involved prior to the enactment of the Boland legislation in 1984. I 
believe in the deposition when you were interviewed by committee 
staff earlier you talked about the subject that was mentioned by 
Senator Cohen. I believe that you referred to them during that 
period of time as “snoopers” rather than “helpers”. Can you elabo¬ 
rate on that at all? Did they provide any guidance or assistance in 
terms of your military activities during the time the Boland 
Amendment was in effect? 
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Mr. Calero. No, I would complain—I complained about that and 
said that we were receiving absolutely no assistance, no help, that 
there could be ways for them to make some indications to us that 
would be only logical and within the boundaries of their activity, 
but no, they were always after information from us. 

Mr. Cheney. They were allowed during that period of time—and 
I think this was an interpretation many of us on the committee 
certainly supported—-they were allowed to collect information. We 
asked repeatedly for intelligence on what was transpiring in Nica¬ 
ragua, what was happening in connection with the civil war. 

. Would it be fair to say that their activities during that period of 
time were consistent with intelligence gathering as opposed to sup¬ 
port for a paramilitary operation? 

Mr. Calero. Definitely. But a time came later on—I could not 
precise when—when they got permission to exchange information 
which I thought that was fair and there came a time also when we 
did get some communications equipment from them in January of 
1986 or so, February 1986 probably. 

Mr. Cheney. All right. Again, Mr. Calero, I want to thank you 
for your testimony. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no further questions. 

Chairman Inouye. Thank you very much. 

The chair recognizes Senator Mitchell. 

Mr. Mitchell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Calero, did Colonel North ever tell you that he talked with 
President Reagan about this matter? 

Mr. Calero. He always told me that the President was back of 
us, was plugging for us, and that was public, of course, I mean 
through President Reagan’s Saturday radio talks and in his press 

conferences and in every opportunity he had, he did- 

Mr. Mitchell. I understand the President’s position. My question 
is, did Colonel North ever tell you that he, Colonel North, had 
talked with President Reagan about this matter? 

Mr. Calero. About the support of the Nicaraguan- 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes. 

Mr. Calero. Well, yes. He made some passing references to the 
President going to make a speech in our favor or having made a 
speech in our favor, and to his dedication and to his own unswerv¬ 
ing— 

Mr. Mitchell. Did he ever say anything other than what you 
have described as passing references about the President’s support 
for this matter? 

Mr. Calero. To my recollection, yes. I never was privy to any 
specific or inside information of what the President knew and what 
the President didn’t know. 

Mr. Mitchell. My question is, did Colonel North ever tell you 
that he, Colonel North, said anything to the President? 

Mr. Calero. No. I mean, he did not tell me I told the President 
so-and-so. No, not to my recollection. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you ever meet or talk with William Casey, 
the Director of the CIA, about this matter? 

Mr. Calero. Oh, yes. Many a time. As a matter of fact, I devel¬ 
oped an affection for Mr. Casey. I used to refer to him as Uncle 
Bill, and I went to his funeral. I expressed my sympathy to his wife 
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and to his daughter, and I felt very touched for what happened to 
him. 

Mr. Mitchell. Can you estimate for us on how many occasions 
you met with Mr. Casey over the past few years? 

Mr. Calero. Well, maybe five or six times. I remember one time 
that he was in the Old Executive—that was the last time, probably, 
that I saw him—he was in the Old Executive Building, and I real¬ 
ized Colonel North was very much attached to him, and so was I, 
and I came to visit Colonel North, and Colonel North took me over 
to visit with Mr. Casey in the Old Executive Office Building. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did all your meetings with Mr. Casey occur in his 
office in the Executive Office Building? 

Mr. Calero. In his office in Virginia, two or three—one in the 
Old Executive Office Building, and then I saw him in various social 
political functions, and I did speak to him. 

Mr. Mitchell. Apart from the social political functions, can you 
tell us approximately when, if you recall, when the meetings oc¬ 
curred, who else was present, ana what was said? 

Mr. Calero. I cannot give precise dates, but the last time I saw 
him was maybe in October of 1986, and then I had visited him pre¬ 
viously, one time with Mr. Robelo in his office, and another time 
with Mr. Bermudez in his office, the time that I referred to in the 
Old Executive Office Building. 

Mr. Mitchell. Do you remember when the meetings that you at¬ 
tended with Mr. Robelo and Mr. Bermudez occurred? 

Mr. Calero. Maybe the one with Mr. Bermudez in 1983, and 
maybe the one with Mr. Robelo in 1984, sometime in 1984, or 
maybe 1985. And then, the other meetings were occasional. 

Mr. Mitchell. Can you tell us what was said at those meetings? 

Mr. Calero. We put him up to date on what was going on, and 
he listened very attentively to everything we said, and in return he 
showed not disgust, but he felt sorry for the fact that they couldn't 
do anything for us- 

Mr. Mitchell. To your knowledge, was Mr. Casey aware of the 
assistance you were receiving from Colonel North and from Mr. 
Secord? 

Mr. Calero. Yes. I told him about our acquisitions, of how we 
were acquiring more weapons, and he was hoping that this support 
would be forthcoming. 

Mr. Mitchell. When Colonel North asked you for money, you 
have testified that you gave him $90,000 in traveler's checks. 

Mr. Calero. All told, yes. In about four, five, six maybe different 
occasions. 

Mr. Mitchell. You stated the only reason he gave you was to 
help free two hostages, and then you also, in addition, you said, I 
think your word was you imagined that he was helping provide 
funds to other Contra leaders. 

Mr. Calero. Yes, that I should not provide direct—because of the 
sensitivity; they would think that they were dependent on us. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you have sole discretion over the funds, did 
you have to consult with anybody or get anybody’s approval to get 
Colonel North that money? 

Mr. Calero. No, sir. I had the discretion over the funds, and I 
did not consult with anyone nor told anyone else about it. 
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Mr. Mitchell. And those funds were received by you from for¬ 
eign governments as a result of conversations between American 
officials and those foreign governments? 

Mr. Calero. Well, I presume that there was—I never knew, I 
couldn’t say, I couldn’t swear it was from friendly governments or 
from foreign people connected with foreign governments or foreign 
individuals that have no connection. 

Mr. Mitchell. Just one more question. 

Did it strike you as strange that a U.S. Government official 
would be asking you to provide money to help free American hos¬ 
tages in Lebanon? 

Mr. Calero. Well, it was—I did not—see, the fact that it was for 
such a worthy cause, a cause that I considered my own, that is all I 
thought about. And I thought it a great opportunity for Nicara¬ 
guans to repay, to compensate, to do something for Americans who 
were in a position that their own government could not do any¬ 
thing for them on account of laws that I don’t know, but- 

Mr, Mitchell. But you had no way of knowing whether the 
money actually was used for that purpose, did you? 

Mr. Calero. I had no way, I didn’t check, and I trusted that 
whatever Colonel North would use it for was for a worthy cause. 

Mr. Mitchell. Thank you very much. I believe my time is up. 
Thank you, Mr. Calero. 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. Stokes? 

Mr. Stokes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Calero, how long have you been back in the country this 
time? 

Mr. Calero. This time, about 2 weeks, I believe, sir. 

Mr. Stokes. And prior to your appearance here today, have you 
had any discussions with any intelligence community officials or 
any State Department officials? 

Mr. Calero. No, not—I just informed them that I was to appear 
here. They knew about it. But I have not discussed what I am 
going to say or what I had to say. No one told me what to say. 

Mr. Stokes. Can you tell us who you notified you were going to 
appear here? 

Mr. Calero. Well, I did not notify, but I told—I told a Central 
Intelligence officer that I was here, and that I would like to see 
them after the—I did that today—after the hearing. 

Mr. Stokes. I am trying to ascertain whom it was you talked 
with. 

Mr. Calero. Well, I understand that I am not to reveal names of 
persons connected with the U.S. intelligence agencies. 

Mr. Stokes. Someone told you that, in your testimony here you 

are not to mention the names of any- 

Mr. Calero. No, somebody, it is just an understanding that I 
have had, and in the counsel, I was told to refrain from naming a 
specific name, and I had read somewhere that it is not convenient 
to do that, that there is a law inclusive to protect these people who 
are doing delicate work for this country. 

Chairman Inouye. If I may interrupt at this juncture, the wit¬ 
ness has been instructed to refrain from specifically naming agents 
of the Central Intelligence Agency. But, if you wish, he may put 
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that name on a piece of paper and hand it to you, sir. Do you wish 
to have that? 

Mr. Stokes. I would appreciate having it for the record, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman Inouye. Will you put that agent’s name on a piece of 
paper? 

Mr. Calero. The name that he goes by or- 

Chairman Inouye. Both names. All names. 

Mr. Stokes. Whatever names he is known by. We would appreci¬ 
ate that. 

Mr. Chairman, perhaps so this doesn’t come out of my 5 minutes, 
we can perhaps have him do that later. 

Chairman Inouye. Please proceed. 

Mr. Stokes. Mr. Calero, you can provide that for us anytime 
later this afternoon. 

Mr. Calero. All right, sir, I will do that. 

Mr. Stokes. In your response this morning to Congressman 
Brooks, you stated that no Americans laid mines in Nicaragua. 
You referred to these persons saying you thought it was Nicara¬ 
guans, that they were operatives. 

No matter wnat nationality they were, you knew that they were 
working for the CIA, did you not? 

Mr. Calero. Well, I have no way of checking on it. I never 
checked on it, and they could have been working for the—yes, they 
could have been working for the agency, and that was in January 
1984. 

Mr. Stokes. You had no doubt that the CIA paid for those mines, 
do you? 

Mr. Calero. No, as I had no doubt that they were paying for the 
weapons we were getting and all the other things we were getting. 

Mr. Stokes. And that they paid for the vessels that laid the 
mines? 

Mr. Calero. I figured that that was the case. We were receiving 
U.S. aid at the time. 

Mr. Stokes. You don’t think Colonel Bermudez had any doubt 
about who took him on that cruise down the coast of Nicaragua, do 
you? 

Mr. Calero. Probably not. Probably not. 

Mr. Stokes. This morning in your testimony, you talked about 
having no idea where the $32 million in donations from one source 
came from. This money was virtually the lifeblood of your effort 
for more than a year. 

Mr. Calero. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stokes. But you asked no one where it came from? 

Mr. Calero. No, sir, it did not interest me. I had an inkling that 
it came from a Middle Eastern source, and I understood this to be 
a covert thing, and in many—many times, I don’t want to be privy 
to information that I do not need, and it is not necessary for me to 
ask about. 

Mr. Stokes. General Secord had said to you, had he not, that he 
would make efforts to get $15 to $25 million from an Arab sheik or 
prince, didn’t he say that to you? 

Mr. Calero. From a Midale Eastern country. He was going to 
talk to a prince, a sheik., a friend of his. 
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Mr. Stokes. Did you ever ask him where the money come from? 

Mr. Calero. No, no, no, I never did. 

Mr. Stokes. Did you ever ask Mr. North? 

Mr. Calero. No, I don’t remember ever asking him. 

Mr. Stokes. Notwithstanding the fact that you really needed 
money badly, and that this was the lifeblood of your operation, you 
inquired of no one as to where this money came from? 

Mr. Calero. No, sir, what mattered was the fact that we had the 
money and not who had given it to us. 

Mr. Stokes. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Inouye. Thank you very much. 

Senator McClure? 

Mr. McClure. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, Mr. Calero, for your testimony today, and for your 
willingness to share with us your own knowledge of this affair. I 
understand that it is a sensitive matter and that you are trying to 
protect your own movement, our own personnel, and those with 
whom you have had contact, and I understand that some questions 
you had to answer have been very difficult for you to answer. 

Mr. Calero, you testified this morning that the CIA required very 
simple accounting records for the money that they expended. How 
would you compare the accounting that they required with the ac¬ 
counting you do yourself internally? 

Mr. Calero. Pretty similar, I would say. Pretty similar. 

Mr. McClure. And you believe your own records are sufficient 
for you to be able to account for every penny that has been collect¬ 
ed and spent? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McClure. And so you believe that what you were required 
to do by the CIA would do the same with respect to those moneys? 

Mr. Calero. I would say so, yes. 

Mr. McClure. Mr. Calero, we have received testimony before 
this committee that Colonel North kept a ledger about the expendi¬ 
ture of moneys that were proceeds from the traveler’s checks. Do 
you know of such a ledger? 

Mr. Calero. No, I do not know of such a ledger. No, sir, but I 
imagine that he kept one. 

Mr. McClure. You didn’t question him about his accounting or 
his expenditures for those funds? 

Mr. Calero. No, sir. I had full confidence in that whatever he 
did was for the cause. 

Mr. McClure. You had full confidence that he would not misuse 
the money and it was money that you had absolute authority over? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McClure. Let me shift for a moment and ask about condi¬ 
tions that exist in your country today. Is there freedom of the ex¬ 
pression of religious preferences in Nicaragua today? 

Mr. Calero. Well, not only is there no freedom of religion in 
Nicaragua, but there is persecution of religious people in Nicara¬ 
gua, and people who attend churches. About 20 Catholic priests 
have been thrown out. As many Protestant and ministers from 
other denominations have been thrown out of the country. And the 
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church authorities, the hierarchical church authorities are under 
constant harassment. 

A good friend of mine, who was the head of the Jehovah’s Wit¬ 
nesses in Nicaragua was thrown out. Mormons have been accused 
of being CIA agents. There is definite hostility in keeping with the 
Communist thinking that religion is the opiate of the people. 

Mr. McClure. How about the Catholic Church press? Is it free 
and operating today? 

Mr. Calero. There is no Catholic newspapers or leaflets out 
today. Their press was confiscated. The Catholic radio station was 
shut down. The Jewish temple was desecrated. 

Mr. McClure. Has the bishop of Managua written letters, open 
letters to the public or to people in this country with respect to the 
oppression of religious activities in Managua? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, sir. There was even a letter that he wrote 
sometime ago published in the—translated into English and pub¬ 
lished in the Washington Post, and occasional homilies are pub¬ 
lished outside of the country. 

Mr. McClure. One of the great newspapers of Latin American, 
and perhaps of the Free World, existed in your country —La 
Prensa. 

Mr. Calero. La Prensa. 

Mr. McClure. Is La Prensa today a free and open newspaper? 

Mr. Calero. La Prensa is not a newspaper any more. La Prensa 
has been shut down and in the last effort they made to put out a 
leaflet, or a flier, at the time of the parliamentary meeting in Nica¬ 
ragua, the secret police came to La Prensa and confiscated every 
piece of paper they had and they were threatened not to put out 
any more information in any regard. 

Mr. McClure. How about the observance of human rights on an 
individual basis? 

Mr. Calero. The Sandinistas are systematic breakers of human 
rights. There is no habeas corpus in Nicaragua. People are not 
brought over to tribunals they are kept in jail the time the Sandi¬ 
nistas want, the secret jails. Their secret jails are spread through¬ 
out the country. There is torture going on. While I was still living 
in Nicaragua I was personally told of experiences of one of my driv¬ 
ers, driver-salesman of the Coca-Cola. I remember he was put into 
a freezer and when he was about to die, and started to—I don’t 
know what you call—the last reaction that people have when they 
are about to die—somebody heard him and took him out and that 
is how he came out alive. 

Mr. McClure. Mr. Calero, it is no surprise to me that people 
within your country would fight to try to gain individual freedoms 
as we know them in this country. What really surprises me is the 
people in this country who are blind to the oppression in your 
country and somehow find you the wrongdoer in a struggle for 
freedom. 

Mr. Calero. Well, I think if they apply that principle, do unto 
others as you want done unto you, it would set a lot of people 
straight. But unfornately there is a lot of people in this country 
and in many, many other countries, who are ready to give Nicara¬ 
guans what they would never have for themselves. 
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Mr. McClure. Mr. Calero, my time is up. Thank you very much 
for your response to the questions. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Inouye. Senator Hatch. 

Mr. Hatch. Mr. Calero, welcome to the committee. I am very 
happy to chat with you again. 

I want to confirm what you told the committee this morning. I 
personally communicated with you in February of this year, and I 
know that you made all of your accounting records available to the 
committee at that time. 

The fact that the committee has chosen not to look at your 
records should not detract from your complete cooperation with 
this committee, so I appreciate what you have done. 

Now, you testified that you met with the President on three or 
four occasions beginning in April 1985. In your meeting with the 
President, was there any mention that the President knew any¬ 
thing of Colonel North’s activities? 

Mr. Calero. No, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. Were these meetings general courtesy visits, hand¬ 
shaking kinds of events with no real detailed discussion taking 
place, or were they detailed discussion meetings? 

Mr. Calero. I would say they were protocol. They were very sym¬ 
bolic. 

The President of the United States wanted to show his full back¬ 
ing of our effort, and I believe that was achieved, and at the time 
of a vote, an unfavorable vote to us, the President had us called in 
at the last minute and there was a reiteration of his position. And 
I remember at one time when he said that he will never abandon 
us, I yelled “viva Reagan." 

Mr. Hatch. So I take it you are not in a position to tell us what 
the President knew or didn’t know about the details of what other 
people may have been doing to support your cause, is that correct? 

Mr. Calero. No, sir. I am in no position to say that. 

Mr. Hatch. You indicated in your testimony that you had basi¬ 
cally nothing to do with the south, the battles in the south, is that 
right? 

Mr. Calero. It is very, very, very, very little. Very little. 

Mr. Hatch. So then it was not necessarily uncommon for Colonel 
North to fill you in on all of the details concerning the Southern 
Front airlift operation that began in 1986, is that correct? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, he told me somewhat about it, but since my 
connection with the south was very scant, I would say, it was not 
necessary for him to fill me in on details on that. 

Mr. Hatch. Now, there has been mention made here of your 
giving traveler’s checks to Colonel North on several occasions. I 
take it from your answers given to Senator Cohen this morning 
that you voluntarily gave those checks to Colonel North? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Hatch. Did you have any thought at all that Colonel North 
might misuse those checks in any manner such as converting them 
to his own private use? 

Mr. Calero. No. To this day I do not have. 
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Mr. Hatch. Do you feel that Colonel North would have used any 
of that money for his personal use from your experience with Colo¬ 
nel North? 

Mr. Calero. No. 

Mr. Hatch. Now, Mr. Calero, you and the rest of the Nicaraguan 
Resistance have in my view been caught in the middle of this 
public inquiry of ours. In my opinion you have become the quintes¬ 
sential victims, and I think this is a very unfortunate result of all 
this. 

You are fighting a war. I suspect the last thing you need is a 
spotlight on your activities while we perform this public self-exami¬ 
nation. 

Just to make sure that the record is straight, Mr. Calero, did you 
or any representative of yours ever ask for money from the sales of 
arms to Iran? 

Mr. Calero. No, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. OK. Did you ever ask or even recommend that the 
U.S. Government approach any foreign government for funding? 

Mr. Calero. No, sir. But after it became public about the Brunei 
donation, which I still hope we will get because we are very heavily 
in debt right now—we owe $1,900,000—I knew that the U.S. office 
of—government officers were authorized to solicit funds to help us. 

Mr. Hatch. All right. You were happy to receive funds from any 
source, weren’t you? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. You were fighting a battle and you wanted to do 
what you could do. 

Mr. Calero. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. But you didn’t pressure—did you pressure any U.S. 
Government officials to break any laws or to do anything improper 
in order to get funds to you? 

Mr. Calero. No, sir. I would never do that. 

Mr. Hatch. OK. In fact, I suspect that this controversy has been 
quite an unwelcome intrusion into your affairs, isn't that right? 

Mr. Calero. Totally, sir, and it has taken a lot of time, a lot of 
effort, and put us in a situation where very uncomfortable, and 
that we wish we were not. 

Mr. Hatch. Now, your efforts to restore democratic government 
to your country are ongoing, is that correct? 

Mr. Calero. Definitely, and we will keep them going. 

Mr. Hatch. Now, despite all of the aggravation, are you still des¬ 
perately in need of American support in order to continue your ef¬ 
forts? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, sir, we need American support. We want Amer¬ 
ican support. You are our allies. And whenever I think of that, I 
think of Churchill, when he said that democracy was not the best 
form of government, but show me a better one. That is the way I 

f*0g| 

Mr. Hatch. That’s right. 

Just one final question. Mr. Calero, what, in your judgment as a 
leader of the Freedom Fighters down there, as a leader of the re¬ 
sistance forces, will happen if the Soviets are allowed to continue 
to dominate the Government of Nicaragua the way they have in 
the past? 
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Mr. Calero. Well, that government will consolidate, as Commu¬ 
nist governments do. They will live to expand in order to keep 
alive, and Central America will become a Soviet-dominated area, 
and from there they will naturally expand into other areas, like 
the Duchy of Muscovy has extended every 30 years by territories 
the size of Alaska since 1600. 

Mr. Hatch. I want to thank you for the cooperation you have 
given to my staff members, to this whole committee, and for the 
efforts that you are making. I believe in what you are doing, and I 
just want to commend you for your efforts and your candor in 
working with us. 

Mr. Calero. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Inouye. Senator Sarbanes. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Calero, you spoke earlier of your meetings with the Presi¬ 
dent. I take it—was Colonel North present at all of those meetings? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, if I remember correctly, except the time that I 
was with the President on two occasions in the social political func¬ 
tions. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Did those meetings with the President take place 
in the Oval Office? 

Mr. Calero. One of them in the Oval Office, another one in the 
Roosevelt Room, another one in Mr. McFarlane’s office. 

Mr. Sarbanes. I take it throughout you felt that Colonel North 
was acting pursuant to the intentions of the President; is that cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr. Calero. Yes. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Now, when you met—you also said you met with 
the Vice President. In response to Senator Mitchell, you indicated 
you had met a number of times with the Director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, Mr. Casey, or, as you referred to him, Uncle 
Bill. 

Mr. Calero. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sarbanes. And earlier I think you testified to many, many 
meetings with Colonel North? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Who else in the Government, in the U.S. Govern¬ 
ment, were you meeting with? 

Mr. Calero. Well, the officers of the Central Intelligence that 
were detached in Central America, and I visited with many Con¬ 
gressmen and congressional committees—Senate, of course, com¬ 
mittees. And, well, the U.S. Ambassador down in Central America, 
or U.S. Ambassadors down in Central America, whenever I visited 
any of the countries—and staffers in Congress, and—I have gotten 
to know a lot of people. 

Mr. Sarbanes. What about officials in the State Department and 
in the Department of Defense? 

Mr. Calero. Oh, yes, State Department, yes. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Who did you meet there? 

Mr. Calero. Well, there have been changes. There was Mr. 
Enders, and with Mr.—I don’t remember the name of the one who 
came after Mr. Enders, but Mr.—Motley, Mr. Abrams, Mr. Shultz, 
and Deputy Assistants to Mr. Abrams, and Mr. Shultz. 
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Mr. Sarbanes. Did you have a great number of meetings with 
these officials—Mr. Abrams, for example? 

Mr. Calero. Not a great number of meetings, no. 

Mr. Sarbanes. How many .meetings would you say you had with 
Mr. Abrams? 

Mr. Calero. With Mr. Abrams, maybe a half a dozen or so. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Were you the representative of your forces for the 
purpose of meeting with U.S. Government officials or were other 
leaders doing so, as well? 

Mr. Calero. Well, we had—the Nicaraguan Unified Opposition 
was composed of various organizations, and I did meet with some 
and my associates met with others. Sometimes we all three met 
with the same person. 

Mr. Sarbanes. But were you satisfied that there weren’t meet¬ 
ings going on behind your back? 

Mr. Calero. Well, I believe that in freedom, you know, I believe 
that meetings can go on in front of me, behind my back or on my 
side, for that matter. 

Mr. Sarbanes. All right. 

Did you perceive General Secord to be a part of Colonel North’s 
operations? 

Mr. Calero. I perceived General Secord to be close to Colonel 
North, yes. 

Mr. Sarbanes. And that they were working together as a team? 

Mr. Calero. Well, that would be venturing more than I know. 
But I perceived there was closeness between the two, yes. 

Mr. Sarbanes. I want to ask you about the memorandum that 
you sent to Ambassador Duemling. I think it is exhibit 5 that you 
nave there. I know this has been touched on but I want to be very 
clear. How did this letter come to be written and signed by you and 
your two colleagues? 

Mr. Calero. Well, at the request of the interested party—which 
in this case was Mr. Robert Owen who was—who wanted to contin¬ 
ue to work in this endeavor but who needed something to live from 
and we thought that with his knowledge of both the southern oper¬ 
ation, the northern operation, the eastern operation, the Indians, 
for his dedication and with his knowledge of Capitol Hill—he had 
been a staffer—and his knowledge of a lot of other people, that he 
would make a good liaison that could help us expedite matters and 
explain matters to the people in the Nicaraguan Humanitarian As¬ 
sistance Office. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Was it your idea or was it Owen’s idea that he 
should be placed there? 

Mr. Calero. If I remember correctly, it was at his request and I 
thought it was—but since I signed the letter, I agreed that he could 
help. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Did you understand that Colonel North thought it 
was a good idea, too, tnat Owen be placed in that office? 

Mr. Calero. Well, I would say that—I did not get a request as 
such from Colonel North that I would remember, but I imagine 
that it would please Colonel North since I knew of an association 
between Colonel North and Mr. Owen. 

Mr. Sarbanes. So when Owen requested it, you assumed that 
North wanted it as well, is that correct? 
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Mr. Calero. Well, I would say that it was enough for me to write 
it, but—I didn’t write the letter, he wrote it, but it was enough for 
me to know that Owen was interested in this for me to help him 
obtain that position. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Inouye. Thank you very much. 

Senator Rudman. 

Mr. Rudman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Calero, I also want to thank you for your cooperation with 
the committee. You have been very forthcoming, you have given us 
access to records that have made our investigation easier, enabling 
us to bring this to the attention of the American people in full 
detail and we thank you for that. 

Mr. Calero, you had a difficult time over the last few years keep¬ 
ing enough money in your coffers to keep your fight going on; is 
that correct? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rudman. As a matter of fact, it has been a never-ending 
battle with on-again-off-again U.S. funding, foreign funding, fund¬ 
ing from private friends in this country and around the world. It 
has been a tough battle to keep your account from being below 
zero; is that not correct? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rudman. And as a matter of fact, you shopped rather care¬ 
fully for everything you bought? 

Mr. Calero. I did my best, yes, sir. 

Mr. Rudman. As a matter of fact, you bought a lot of weapons 
from Energy Resources, is that correct, as that shows on the chart? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rudman. Sometime after that you bought some weapons 
from—through General Singlaub and you bought them at what you 
considered a much better price? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rudman. Is it not true, and it may have been totally coinci¬ 
dental, but looking at those records, that at the time that you 
bought those weapons from General Singlaub and no longer from 
Energy Resources, at that point you received no more direct trans¬ 
fer of funds from Lake Resources into your account. Is that not 
true? 

Mr. Calero. Well not from Lake Resources, because I had not re¬ 
ceived—but from other accounts, yes. That is true. It was coinci¬ 
dental or whatever, but I did not receive anymore, yes. 

Mr. Rudman. But based on testimony, that I am sure you are fa¬ 
miliar with, of the amount of money that flowed from the Iranian 
arms sale, it must kind of break your heart to think of all that 
money tied up in a Swiss bank account that theoretically somebody 
had schemed up was for you. Isn’t that true? 

Mr. Calero. Well, I wish—I still have hope that it might be 
coming. 

Mr. Rudman. Well, there are a lot of people claiming that $8 
million, Mr. Calero. You better put your claim right in line. Mr. 
Calero, as a matter of fact, based on our examination of your 
records, you handled this money in a very professional way. It was 
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almost like a trust, wasn’t it, the way you looked at it, your bank 
account? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, for me it was sort of sacred, and I have said 
publicly that I challenge anyone to do what we did over that peHod 
of time with that amount of money. 

Mr. Hudman. As a matter of fact, charges made against you and 
your brother and others, that you used this money for your person¬ 
al use are false? 

Mr. Calero. Definitely, sir. 

Mr. Rudman. And no one could prove that you used the money 
for yourself? Is that not true? 

Mr. Calero. Definitely, sir. 

Mr. Rudman. As a matter of fact, you did not intend any of this 
money to be used for anybody’s personal use, including yours? Is 
that not correct? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rudman. You gave Colonel North $90,000 in traveler’s 
checks? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rudman. They were blank at both ends, which is rather un¬ 
usual, which made them fully negotiable, is that correct? 

Mr. Calero. The bank did us that favor. 

Mr. Rudman. You have got a very friendly bank, Mr. Calero. At 
any rate, some of those checks were used for DEA agents, which we 
have advised you about, and some were used for other purposes, 
such as helping other Contra leaders. 

We don’t know what a lot of it was used for. As a matter of fact, 
those charts don’t really prove anything other than those checks 
appear to be cashed at retail establishments by a signatory that 
says Oliver North. 

We don’t know whether that is Oliver North’s signature, al¬ 
though we believe it is. 

Mr. Calero. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rudman. But certainly, there was never any intention on 
your part that any of your hardearned funds would be used for 
anybody’s personal use, other than for the cause, is that not cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rudman. And looking at the last item of the first column on 
the righthand sheet, the National Tire Wholesalers, for two snow 
tires purchased with that, when was the last time it snowed in 
Nicaragua? 

Mr. Calero. Well, sir, it does not snow in Nicaragua. 

Mr. Rudman. I didn’t think so. 

Mr. Calero. However, I am sure there is an explanation for that. 

Mr. Rudman. I hope there is, Mr. Calero, because this committee 
draws no inferences to guilt or innocence, all we know is that we 
went to a lot of trouble to trace $90,000 worth of checks, and we 
were as surprised as you are to see those. 

Colonel North of course we hope will get here, probably under 
immunity, and he can explain himself. And I hope he can because 
this is not a trial. We are not trying to assess guilt or innocence. 
We are trying to find out what happened. You would agree that 
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you never intended any of your hard-worked-for money to be used 
for anyone’s personal use, including your own? 

Mr. Calero. No, sir. 

Mr. Rudman. I thank you very much, and I thank you again for 
your help with the committee. You’ve been a great help. And also 
you’ve been an articulate spokesman for what you believe in, and I 
think it is important the American people had a chance to hear 
what you have to say. 

Chairman Inouye. Senator Boren? 

Mr. Boren. Thank you very much Mr. Chairman, Mr. Calero as I 
understand it, long before the fall of the Somoza regime, you were 
already expressing your belief in certain democratic principles, and 
I believe I am correct that you suffered imprisonment and other 
harassment during that regime, is that correct? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boren. Then, after the revolution, you attempted to stay and 
be a constructive part of the new Sandinista regime, and I believe, 
in fact, leaders of that regime in the beginning commended you as 
the kind of business leader that was staying on and making invest¬ 
ments. 

Mr. Calero. They used me as an example, yes. 

Mr. Boren. Then what happened to you after you left— I believe 
you came to the United States for a brief visit in 1982. What hap¬ 
pened, while you were on that visit, to members of your family? 

Mr. Calero. I was already thinking as to where my resourceful¬ 
ness could be of better use for democracy in Nicaragua either out¬ 
side, or in Nicaragua, and while I was debating to come back, the 
Sandinistas looted my house, threw some relatives that were stay¬ 
ing in it, threw them out of the house, and that decided me never 
to come back until we could live in a democracy. 

Mr. Bopen. You were operating in good faith, and they confiscat¬ 
ed your home, in essence, while you were gone? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boren. I think many members of the American public don’t 
realize that this regime, which has portrayed itself as a friend of 
the average man and woman, has seized homes, large homes in the 
capital city, and now occupy them all themselves as a privileged 
group now ruling the country, is that correct? 

Mr. Calero. Yes. Mine was a modest home. 

Mr. Boren. Let me ask, this morning, you testified that you were 
unaware that Mr. Secord was charging commissions until he testi¬ 
fied before this committee that commissions of somewhere in the 
range he said in his testimony to us of between 20- and 30-percent 
markups were being added on to the items that were being sold to 
you. 

I understood you, this morning, to say that you had had no 
knowledge of that until the time of that testimony? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boren. Did that surprise you? 

Mr. Calero. Well, I think I said it was revealing. It wets a revela¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Boren. How had—in conversations previously, had General 
Secord led you to believe that this was an operation to be of help, 
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solely of help, to the movement as opposed to the profit-making 
proposition? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, I understood it to be that way, yes. 

Mr. Boren. What caused you to understand that? What kind of 
expression did he use to you in that regard? 

Mr. Calero. That in the first shipment, the first airlift, the 
detail that I had included a hotel bill and air fares and other 
things, and that—well, I mean usually, one who has a profit does 
not make such details, you know. 

Mr. Boren. In other words, all the personal costs were being 
charged. 

Mr. Calero. Yes. 

Mr. Boren. And you felt because of that, they weren’t trying to 
add a markup to pay themselves a salary or expenses on top of 
that? 

Mr. Calero. I believe I was told that he was not making a profit. 

Mr. Boren. Senator Rudman mentioned that it might be pure co¬ 
incidence that when you decided to start buying weapons through 
General Singlaub instead of through the Secord enterprise, through 
that particular arms transfer enterprise, that your authority to 
have cash directly sent to you to make those purchases in the 
future was taken away, that the cash flow was transferred to other 
persons, and you, after that, were simply receiving supplies. Do you 
have any theories yourself or have you come to any thoughts in 
your own mind, or do you harbor any suspicions as to why that 
change in policy was made or did anyone indeed ever give a good 
reason? 

Mr. Calero. I was never given a good reason and I understand 
there was no money coming into the project to me or to anyone 
else all during 1985, except for the $1,045,000 that we got from 
Intel Co-Operation and $200,000 from the Lake Resources, until the 
other thing developed, you know. Later in February, I understand 
it has been said, of 1986. 

Mr. Boren. Thank you very much, Mr. Calero. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Inouye. Thank you very much. 

We have been referring to this chart in back of us, Mr. Calero. Is 
that chart correct? 

Mr. Calero. Yes. It is within the reality of the situation. Of 
course, that has been taken out strictly from the bank records that 
I submitted. 

Chairman Inouye. According to that chart, you had under your 
control $33,841,000 and much of it came from sources that were 
either solicited by high ranking, American officials or voluntarily 
provided by U.S. citizens. Isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Inouye. What does this $417,000 represent? 

Mr. Calero. That $417,000 I did explain yesterday, that in part 
represented moneys that were transferred to a account of ours, and 
we turned over from UNO, the Unified Nicaraguan Organization, 
and that were turned over to our radio station, which was being 
run by UNO and for other endeavors that were not necessary FDN, 
because FDN did not participate in that money from UNO on ac¬ 
count of its military connotation. 
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But I have not seen the details of the $417,000 and so I would not 
be able to comment fully on it, unless I saw the details made 
known by the accountants. 

Chairman Inouye. How many Nicaraguans have fled the coun¬ 
try? 

Mr. Calero. I understand it is in the vicinity of 500,000 Nicara¬ 
guans out of a population of 3 million, so really it is a lot higher 
than the six percent mentioned. It is closer to 15 percent of the 
population. 

Chairman Inouye. Would I be correct in assuming that most, if 
not all of the very wealthy millionaire families of Nicaragua have 
fled Nicaragua? 

Mr. Calero. No sir, it really ironically is the other way around. 
The biggest and wealthiest of families are still in Nicaragua and 
the vast majority of the people who have left Nicaragua are profes¬ 
sionals and land—small- medium- and middle-sized landowners, 
skilled workers, and plain ordinary people, farming people, peas¬ 
ants, that you would never imagine would have reason for leaving, 
but have had reason for leaving. 

Chairman Inouye. Have you been successful in raising funds 
from Nicaraguans who have fled the country? 

Mr. Calero. No, sir. It seems that the immense majority of Nica¬ 
raguans who have left have difficult situations, even though some 
of them were at one time wealthy themselves, but we have received 
contributions for different types of things. We have to take care of 
refugees actually in some of the countries and most of the Nicara¬ 
guan efforts have been directed toward relieving the necessities of 
refugees. 

Chairman Inouye. You have been in this country on many occa¬ 
sions. I believe you have testified that you have met with Colonel 
North over 50 times, and with the President three or four times, 
and with high officials of the State Department, et cetera. On each 
occasion did you arrive here at the invitation of the U.S. officials? 

Mr. Calero. No, sir. As a matter of fact, I came here on my own 
the immense majority of times. 

Chairman Inouye. You mean you can come here and knock on 
the door and see the President if you wanted to? 

Mr. Calero. No, I have never done that. I was told that the 
President was ready to see us, so I came especially for that occa¬ 
sion. 

Chairman Inouye. Whenever you saw Colonel North was it at 
his invitation? 

Mr. Calero. No, I would call him and tell him that I was here, 
or coming here, and we would set up an appointment. 

Chairman Inouye. The $90,000 worth of traveler’s checks which 
you said you voluntarily gave, because this was an opportunity for 
Nicaraguans to support the United States, isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Inouye. But you didn't raise any money from Nicara¬ 
guans, this was money that was raised by Americans, given back to 
Americans? 

Mr. Calero. No, sir. That money was coming from foreign 
sources at the time. 

Chairman Inouye. Which were solicited by Americans? 
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Mr. Calero. Could have been, yes. 

Chairman Inouye. Now, didn’t Mr. North request the $90,000? 

Mr. Calero. Well, the way he explained to me the necessity I 
considered an invitation for me to make a decision, and my deci¬ 
sion was to give this money for a cause which I considered to be 
one and the same with our cause. 

I felt deeply for what was happening to these poor people that 
had been kidnapped. 

Chairman Inouye. According to the testimony we have received 
to date, about 99 percent of the funds you have received, about all 
of the equipment you have received, supplies, et cetera, have come 
through the United States. Would that be correct? 

Mr. Calero. The equipment that we have received have come 
through the United States? 

Chairman Inouye. Or paid for by funds raised by American offi¬ 
cials. 

Mr. Calero. Or solicited or whatever? 

Chairman Inouye. That’s right. 

Mr. Calero. Well, I have not made such a—I haven’t figured it 
out that way, the way you have. 

Chairman Inouye. Would you say no to Colonel North? 

Mr. Calero. Would I say no to Colonel North? 

Chairman Inouye. No. If Colonel North requested you to do 
something, would you say no? 

Mr. Calero. If he requested something that I was not in agree¬ 
ment with, yes, as I would tell anyone. 

Chairman Inouye. If Colonel North told you not to buy from 
General Secord, would you buy from General Secord? 

Mr. Calero. He would have to have a good reason to tell me not 
to buy from General Secord or whoever. I would listen to him and 
consider his opinion, yes, as I would anybody within my organiza¬ 
tion. 

Chairman Inouye. Have you ever said no to Colonel North or 
Mr. Casey? 

Mr. Calero. Well, I don’t remember that they ever proposed to 
me anything with which I would be in disagreement or which I 
considered offensive or immoral. 

Chairman Inouye. Would I be correct in saying that your effort 
in Nicaragua was guided and directed by high officials of the Gov¬ 
ernment of the United States? 

Mr. Calero. You would not be correct in saying that. 

Chairman Inouye. High officials did not participate in training 
or in operational strategy? 

Mr. Calero. No. That has been—as of recent times, they have 
been more involved, but I would say that we do need the help from 
this country. We have never hidden that fact. We have said it 
openly. 

However, we Nicaraguans are the ones running our struggle. We 
want to continue to run it and we want to be independent or at 
least interdependent. 

Chairman Inouye. A question was asked, did you request funds 
raised in the sale of arms to Iran, and you said no. 

Mr. Calero. No. 

Chairman Inouye. That is absolutely no. 
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Mr. Calero. Absolutely no, yes. I didn’t know about the sales- 

Chairman Inouye. Were you aware sales were being made? 

Mr. Calero. No, sir, I wasn't. It was a surprise to me when I saw 
it on television. 

Chairman Inouye. Therefore, naturally, you didn’t make this re¬ 
quest. 

Mr. Calero. I couldn’t have if I didn’t know that it was forth¬ 
coming. 

Chairman Inouye. Were you aware of where all the funds came 
from- 

Mr. Calero. Where all the funds came from—aside from suspi¬ 
cion that it was from the Middle—I means aside from knowing that 
it was from the Middle East and then from public accounts I saw 
that didn’t define a certain country with them, I did not know. 

Chairman Inouye. You have responded that you just assumed 
that Colonel North was acting under the direction of the President 
of the United States, is that correct? 

Mr. Calero. Well, it all appears—I imagine that people that 
work in the White House are under the general guidance of the 
President of the United States. 

Chairman Inouye. Would you say the same for Admiral Poin¬ 
dexter? 

Mr. Calero. I have met Admiral Poindexter and I have ex¬ 
changed very few words with him, but I would imagine that is the 
way things are done in this country. 

Chairman Inouye. Would you say the same for Assistant Secre¬ 
tary Abrams? 

Mr. Calero. I would imagine he answers to the Secretary of 
State, and then the Secretary of State consulted the President, yes. 

Chairman Inouye. The answer would be the same for any Ameri¬ 
can ambassador? 

Mr. Calero. I imagine. 

Chairman Inouye. Did you at any time doubt that Colonel 
North’s direction to you did not meet the approval of the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States? 

Mr. Calero. No. I would say that he was—I didn’t see any 
reason why I would believe that he was acting outside of the law, 
although he mentioned maybe in—that he was out on a limb, 
maybe to emphasize his dedication and his effort and his hard 
work—and his dedication, as I said, to our cause. 

Chairman. Inouye. I realize I have exceeded my 5 minutes, but 
we are still waiting for the House. If you have further questions, I 
would be very happy to yield. 

As you know, the House is now in a process of having five votes 
in a row. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you say that Colonel North said to you that 
he was out on a limb? 

Mr. Calero. He would go out on a limb. He made some kind of 
expression like that, out on the edge, out on a limb. I cannot quote 
it exactly. 

Mr. Mitchell. What did you take him to mean by that? What 
did you understand him to mean by that? 

Mr. Calero. That he was so dedicated, in his enthusiasm he had 
to be very careful or something like that, emphasizing his hard 
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work, which I know was for a fact. I called him in his office at 
times and he was very, very late all the time working. 

Mr. Cohen. Just a couple of questions. Mr. Calero, did you meet 
with David Walker, British- 

Mr. Calero. I remember meeting a British man. I have read ac¬ 
counts and heard of accounts, so it could have been the same fellow 
that I met, yes. 

Mr. Cohen. What sort of discussions did you have with him? 

Mr. Calero. It was about intelligence of a trip that one of his 
associates had taken to Nicaragua and the fact that it was very dif¬ 
ficult to—the access to those helicopters on the ground was diffi¬ 
cult for him. It didn’t go beyond that. 

Mr. Cohen. Did you discuss with him the possibility of hiring 
him or employing his services to destroy those Hind helicopters 
while they were on the ground? 

Mr. Calero. Well, that was the idea of his taking a trip there to 
see what the possibilities were in making such an effort. 

Mr. Cohen. You weren’t able to reach any accommodation or 
agreement? 

Mr. Calero. We didn’t discuss the situation any further because 
it was something considered to be extremely difficult. 

Mr. Cohen. Difficult to destroy them on the ground? 

Mr. Calero. Difficult to carry out the operation on account of 
the Sandinista surveillance. 

Mr. Cohen. You indicated a few moments ago that you were on 
the Hill from time to time, Capitol Hill, making visits to various 
Congressmen and Senators, I assume, indicating how much you 
needed support from the Congress. 

Mr. Calero. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cohen. Did you indicate to them that you were in desperate 
need of funds? 

Mr. Calero. Yes. I opened up to them and answered all their 
questions in the best way I could, and I requested their support. 

Mr. Cohen. Did you ever indicate to any of the Members of Con¬ 
gress that you had, in fact, been stockpiling weapons and ammuni¬ 
tion and you had enough to last for some considerable period of 
time? 

Mr. Calero. We only had a big stockpile in very few items. We 
had a big stockpile in ammunition and rifles, but everything else 
we were short of practically. 

Mr. Cohen. I was wondering because that memo that I referred 
to earlier this morning, the final paragraph said “please do not in 
any way make anyone aware of the deposit”. I assume that refers 
to the deposit from Country Number Two, “the deposit”. There is 
only one f ‘the deposit”- 

Please do not make anyone aware of the deposit. Too much is becoming known by 
too many people. We need to make sure that this new financing does not become 
known. Congress must believe that there__continues to be an urgent need for fund¬ 
ing. 

Did Colonel North ever tell you that? 

Mr. Calero. No I don’t remember that. That is a letter that I 
don’t remember receiving. But we never—the only thing we could 
have considered to stockpile is 10,000 rifles and 15 million rounds 
of ammunition. Everything else we had in limited amounts. 
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And at the time my interest was in obtaining surface-to-air mis¬ 
siles because the Sandinistas, the Hind-D helicopters, the Soviets— 
the flying tanks that really turned the situation in the war ap¬ 
peared in August 1985. 

Mr. Cohen. You attempted to solicit money from Country 
Number Three, all right? 

Mr. Calero. Yes. 

Mr. Cohen. And you were unsuccessful in that attempt? 

Mr. Calero. I was unsuccessful, yes. 

Mr. Cohen. Were you ever made aware that that country was, in 
fact, solicited and they contributed $2 million? 

Mr. Calero. No. I found that out yesterday. But I knew, howev¬ 
er, that my friend, General Singlaub, had spoken to some people 
there. I was surprised to hear—he is surprised, too. 

Mr. Cohen. Are you surprised to learn now that the $2 million 
apparently never came to you? 

Mr. Calero. Well, I am certainly surprised now and I will look 
for them. 

Chairman Inouye. On April 9, 1987, you met with the staff of 
this committee, and under oath, you testified as follows. On a ques¬ 
tion as to whether Colonel North had asked you for money, you 
said, “Yes.” 

And the question followed, “Did he tell you what it was for?” 
And you answered, “Something connected with hostages. Yes.” 

Question: "What did he say”—Colonel North—"What did he say?” 

Answer: "That that was going to be used in connection with the hostages because 
the U.S. Government could not, you know, couldn’t do anything like that.” 

Question: Was he talking about the hostages that were taken in Lebanon? 

Answer: “Yes. Yes, those hostages. Yes.” 

Mr. Calero. That is what I have repeated and expanded a little 
bit today. 

Chairman Inouye. He told you that the U.S. Government could 
not do it so you do it for us? 

Mr. Calero. I mean the U.S. Government—there was some limi¬ 
tations as to what—of course, I am talking about something that 
happened 3 years ago, and I am trying to put together thoughts in 

my own words and that is- 

Chairman Inouye. Thank you very much. 

Senator McClure. 

Mr. McClure. Mr. Chairman, I have one further question. I ran 
out of time. 

Mr. Calero, you testified this morning that you did get some in¬ 
telligence information from Colonel North, I think some maps and 
photographs. If I recall correctly, you also said it wasn’t very useful 
to you or you didn’t use it. Am I correct? 

Mr. Calero. I said that none of the intelligence that we got at 
different times, from Colonel North, we used or we based any plan 
of ours or any battle or any—yes, that I have said. And I remem¬ 
ber, yes, seeing maps with indications there, radar stations or anti¬ 
aircraft stations and things like that. 

Mr. McClure. But it didn’t affect your operations or it wasn’t 
useful to you in planning day-to-day operations? 
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Mr. Calero. No, no, no. We never got any • intelligence that 
would be useful to plan day to day or even to plan an operation 
ahead. 

We had our own intelligence, too. We had lots of messengers 
inside Nicaragua, and inside Nicaragua we have a network of 
people working for us. The fact is that no guerrilla can subsist 
without the cooperation of the civilian population. 

Mr. McClure. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Inouye. Senator Heflin. 

Mr. Heflin. Mr. Calero, I referred in my questioning to a docu¬ 
ment I believe pertaining to $98,000 in traveler’s checks that were 
made payable to—made or given to Colonel North, and this was an 
analysis of the disbursements of that that had been able to be iden¬ 
tified. 

It is my understanding that three checks on this analysis in¬ 
volved checks to people involved with the DEA or hostages, that 
they totaled $25,300. 

For the record, unless there is some reason that I don’t know 
about, I would like to make this a part of the record. 

Chairman Inouye. I would have to set this aside temporarily be¬ 
cause there are certain names appearing on this that should not 
appear in the open record. 

Mr. Heflin. That is all. 

Chairman Inouye. Congressman Hyde. 

Mr. Hyde. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Calero, it is true, is it not, that the Sandinistas took 18 years 
to ultimately be there when Samoza was toppled, is that not true? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hyde. And during that 18 years, they had the support of the 
Communist Bloc nations, did they not? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hyde. You have only been at this since about 1982, is that 
correct? 

Mr. Calero. 1982, 1983, yes. 

Mr. Hyde. We often hear, Mr. Calero, that the Contras can’t win, 
that they don’t have the equipment, the training to march into Ma¬ 
nagua, to win any big battles, to occupy any cities. It is true, is it 
not, that the Contras are not a normal military force but they are 
a guerrilla force and a guerrilla war is a lot different than a con¬ 
ventional, march-behind-the-flags type of war, is that not so? 

Mr. Calero. Right, sir. 

Mr. Hyde. In fact, let me read to you a part of a quotation that I 
read to General Secord, and he agreed with it. 

At the heart of the upcoming debate lies the victory issue. Can the Nicaraguan 
Democratic Resistance win? But the way the question is posed usually obscures the 
proper response. Victory in a low-intensity war does not signify that the adversary 
has been militarily defeated. It is confirmation that he is exhausted and bled dry, 
that he is psychologically defeated. The aim of a guerrilla war is to slowly, through 
single, small actions, culminating in larger operations, erode the domestic and inter¬ 
national perception of a government's legitimacy. Victory comes unnoticed through 
the back door in an unexpected moment when a regime collapses like a punctured 
balloon. 

Isn't that the purpose and the end of democratic resistance mili¬ 
tary operation inside Nicaragua? 
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Mr. Calero. That thoroughly coincides with our overall strategy, 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Hyde. Now, we hear about negotiations. We have a feeling 
that the problems with Communist governments are simply negoti¬ 
able misunderstandings, that if we could sit down like good fellows 
across the table have a little comradery, a little small talk, there is 
nothing we can’t work out with Communists. 

That seems to be a perception that animates so much of the 
thinking in the West. Isn’t it true that we made a deal with the 
Sandinista Marxist-Leninists back in 1979, when they said to the 
OAS, “We will have free elections, we will have a mixed economy, 
there will be freedom of the press, freedom of religion,” and in ex¬ 
change for that commitment, the Organization of American States, 
the United States and all of the civilized countries in the area 
withdrew support from Somoza, and the Sandinistas and their 
junta was ushered into power. 

Isn't that true? 

Mr. Calero. Right, sir. 

Mr. Hyde. What reason do you have, or can you offer—I can't 
think of any—that we would have a different go-around this time if 
we just sit down and negotiate with the same people that told us 
what their pledges and promises were in 1979? What has happened 
to make them change those ultimate goals? 

Can you think of anything? 

Mr. Calero. Well, they have not, definitely, changed. However, I 
feel that we are not like them, that we are spiritually and morally 
of a higher, much higher level, and that we should be open to con¬ 
sider changes of mind which would necessarily come out of a dete¬ 
riorating condition of the Sandinista Government in order maybe 
to save their necks and go on and enjoy all the money they have 
taken out of the country already. 

Mr. Hyde. I come from Chicago and there are a lot of exiles 
there, emigres from captive nations, Lithuanians, Poles, Ukraini¬ 
ans, Latvians, Estonians, Czechs, and they know a little bit about 
dealing with Communists and trying to get them to the table to ne¬ 
gotiate on human rights and things. 

There is some conventional wisdom among these people that says 
the way you negotiate with a Communist is you grab them by the 
shirt and the pants, and you pull them and his heart and mind will 
follow. 

Do you think there is some—do you think they are right? Do you 
think they have something there? 

Mr. Calero. There is a lot of experience on the part of those 
people, I am sure, that we do not as yet have. 

Mr. Hyde. Do you think if we ever reach Utopia and the United 
States develops a consistent policy of supporting the Freedom 
Fighters in Nicaragua, and the surrounding states understand that 
we are there for the long haul, we don’t have shortness of breath, 
we are not going to change our mind tomorrow or next week or 
next session of Congress, that we are committed to the cause of 
freedom every bit as much as the Soviet Union and Cuba are com¬ 
mitted to the revolution without borders; if that conviction could 
ever permeate Central America, don’t you think the frontline 
states would take heart? 
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Don’t you think that they would then stand up, with us and with 
you? And then the Organization of American States would do what 
it really should do, and that is defend freedom down there? 

And when Western Europe understood that this is our hemi¬ 
sphere arid that if we have to divert resources from there over 
here, they may be the weaker—so we would have political pres¬ 
sure, we would have economic pressure, always with the .military 
pressure of the Democratic Freedom Fighters. That combination, 
that triad, might well bring the Sandinistas to the table, and either 
the first boat to Havana or negotiate free elections, freedom of the 
press, freedom of religion, free labor unions, all of those things that 
spell human dignity which are absent from Nicaragua today. 

Don’t you think that might happen? 

Mr. Calero. You have expressed it very well, and I subscribe to 
what you say, sir. 

Mr. Hyde. Thank you, and I congratulate you as a great patriot. 

Mr. Calero. Thank you. 

Mr. Hyde. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Inouye. Mr. Sarbanes? 

Mr. Sarbanes. I just have a couple followup questions. 

Was it clear to you, in your meetings with President Reagan in 
which Colonel North was present, that the Resident knew Colonel 
North? 

Mr. Calero. That the President knew him personally? 

Mr. Sarbanes. Yes. 

Mr. Calero. Oh, yes. In the first meeting Colonel North stayed 
in Mr. McFarlane’s office, stayed in the back. He did not partici¬ 
pate in the conversation, but he was there. 

Mr. Sarbanes. But you understood the President knew Colonel 
North, didn’t he? 

Mr. Calero. Oh, I would imagine so, yes. I don’t doubt that. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Did Colonel North represent to you on occasion 
that he had talked with the President about your activities and 
what was going on? 

Mr. Calero. Well, he kept the President informed, you mean? I 
mean, what—maybe once, twice or something like that, or more 
times. Very few times Colonel North made direct references to the 
President. 

Mr. Sarbanes. About his conversations with the President about 
your activities? 

Mr. Calero. About the President’s dedication, about the Presi¬ 
dent’s own unswerving support to our cause. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Inouye. Congressman Courter. 

Mr. Courter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Calero, I don’t have many questions. We are moving right on 
very rapidly. 

Directing your attention to the Contras, the Resistance, the in¬ 
surgents, the democrats in your country, much has been said about 
their inability to win. There have been press reports about the fact 
that they are not concerned about human rights. 

Could I ask you your observation with the Contras’ consistency 
with international understanding of human rights obligations, and 
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what type of a record, as a member and as a leader of that organi¬ 
zation, do you think it rightly should have? 

Mr. Calero. Well, as way back as—as far back as 1984, we had 
correspondence with the International Red Cross. We offered to 
subscribe to the Geneva Conventions and we invited them to take 
prisoners that we had and turn them over to the Sandinistas, and 
they didn’t do anything about it—not effectively, anyway. They 
said that they would start by accepting correspondence from the 
prisoners that we had, and they did. 

Then we had a code of conduct as way back as 1983, and we have 
been conducting in an ever increasing way, pitching human rights 
to our men, bringing in ministers and priests to minister to them 
and to speak to them about respect of human rights, love your 
neighbor. And actually, if you knew the composition of our troops, 
you would see that in many cases it is like a family enterprise, 
where there is father and son, father and daughter, cousins, broth¬ 
ers. These people are peasants, these people are small landowners. 
They fight in their own districts. They know the people around.,.. 

And for us to commit human rights abuses against the civilian 
populations is tantamount to suicide because they are our lifeblood. 
They are the ones who join our troops, they are the ones who 
supply us with intelligence, with food. They are the ones who hide 
our wounded. They afe the ones who medicate them. 

So really, there has been a lot of—the Sandinistas have a very 
lot of propaganda today. It has been demonstrated already that 
when they have claimed that we have committed murder ana all of 
that, it is not true. 

There was a recent report in the Washington Post where the 
newspaper people were brought to a place in Nueva to show atroc¬ 
ities of ours and it turned out that every one of the people had 
been dressed in greens, military greens, and were bearing weapons. 
But the Sandinistas consider them civilians. 

So a lot of what has been said are lies and we do, of course, 
have—tried to improve the conduct, the behavior of our men. 

Mr. Courter. You indicated that you had a code of conduct. 

Mr. Calero. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courter. What specifically—and very quickly—is in that 
code of conduct that you require your people to conform with? 

Mr. Calero. Well, the code of conduct is based on the Geneva 
Convention, treatment of civilians, treatment of captured soldiers 
and general behavior with their fellow guerrillas. 

Mr. Courter. What is the morale of the Contras at this time? 

Mr. Calero. Very high, sir. It is surprisingly high now, and it 
has been high through hell and high water, as you say. 

Mr. Courter. What would you say motivates the Contras that 
you have, very quickly? 

Mr. Calero. Well, love of country, love of freedom, a sense of- 

Mr. Courter. Thank you, Mr. Calero. I have just one last ques¬ 
tion, and I don’t want to run over my time. 

You are very familiar with the Sandinista army, their military 
capabilities, the aid that they have received, the size of that army. 
Would you say that army is strictly in its composition and its train¬ 
ing and its military hardware and exercises purely defensive or 
both offensive and defensive in its nature? 
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Mr. Calero. Well, they have been offensive when we are weak 
and now that we have regained some strength through the aid of 
the United States, they have definitely become defensive, and we 
have taken on the initiative, the upperhand. 

Mr. Courter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, Mr. Calero. 

Chairman Inouye. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Calero, I have just received word from the members of the 
House Select Committee that they wish very much to have the op¬ 
portunity to discuss this matter further with you so if you would 
just step aside temporarily, and we would like to now call upon our 
next witness so the next witness can give his opening statement. 

So with that in mind, the panel will take a short recess. 

[Recess.] 

Chairman Inouye. The hearing will please come to order. 

Our next witness is John K. Singlaub, Major General, United 
States Army retired. 

General Singlaub, will you please stand? 

Raise your right hand. 

[Witness sworn.] 

TESTIMONY OF MAJ. GEN. JOHN K. SINGLAUB, U.S. ARMY, 

RETIRED 

Chairman Inouye. Please be seated. 

General Singlaub, as you know, Mr. Calero is presently testify¬ 
ing, but because of voting problems in the House of Representa¬ 
tives, we have asked Mr. Calero to step aside momentarily to 
permit you to present your opening statement. Your opening state¬ 
ment has been received by the joint panel, but the American public 
has not heard you yet, so if you wish to proceed, the floor is yours, 
sir. 

Mr. Singlaub. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, Senators, Congressmen, I would like to take a few 
moments to acquaint the committees with who I am. My back¬ 
ground as a career Army man spans more than 35 years. Since my 
retirement from the Army in 1978, I have, as chairman of the 
United States Council for World Freedom, worked to help the 
democratic forces who oppose what I believe is Mr. Daniel Ortega’s 
attempt to subvert the Nicaraguan popular revolution by trans¬ 
forming that revolution into a totalitarian Marxist regime. 

I offer this not as a substitute for the answers that I am happy to 
provide to your questions, or to take up the time of the committees. 
As you know, I am glad to appear here voluntarily to assist the 
committees. I believe that this brief statement will, in fact, save 
you time. 

I am from California, having been born in the town of Independ¬ 
ence in the Sierra Nevada mountains near Sequoia National Park. 
I graduated from the University of California at Los Angeles. I was 
commissioned an Infantry second lieutenant on January 14, 1943, 
and volunteered for parachute duty overseas with the Office of 
Strategic Services. 
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I want to mention just a few things about my time in the Army. 
I believe these facts will help you see what has motivated my per¬ 
sonal efforts to help achieve democracy in Central America. 

Shortly before the invasion of southern France in 1944, I led a 
three man team, which parachuted behind Nazi lines in France, to 
organize and lead a French resistance unit in combat against the 
Nazis. In December of 1944, I volunteered for duty in the Far East 
and I was the leader of a team which trained and led democratic 
Chinese guerrillas in operations behind Japanese lines in southern 
China. 

In August of 1945 I led a rescue mission which parachuted into a 
Japanese prisoner of war camp on Hainan Island off the Coast of 
China to successfully liberate some 400 allied prisoners of war. 

After the close of World War II, I spent 3 years in Manchuria. 
There I served as the head of the U.S. Military Liaison mission to 
the democratic Chinese who were fighting the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists. 

During the Korean War, I was an infantry battalion commander. 
I also served for 1 year as the Deputy Chief of the CIA Mission in 
Korea, organizing missions behind enemy lines in support of Amer¬ 
ican troops. 

During the Vietnam War I served 2 years as Head of a Joint 
Army-Navy-Air Force-Marine unit, which carried out reconnais¬ 
sance and operations behind North Vietnamese lines in support of 
our soldiers in Vietnam. 

In 1976 I returned to Korea, this time as the Chief of Staff of the 
United Nations Command and of the U.S. Forces in Korea. 

In this assignment, I objected publicly to the Carter administra¬ 
tion’s plan to withdraw U.S. troops from Korea, which I believe 
would have increased the risk of war in Asia. 

Ultimately, because of Congress’ objections to this withdrawal 
plan registered in a series of House and Senate hearings at which I 
testified, President Carter deferred his plan to withdraw our troops 
except for one: I was reassigned to a considerably quieter post. 

One year later, on May 31, 1978, I voluntarily retired from the 
U.S. Army after more than 35 years of active service. 

Now, let me conclude by briefly outlining how I came to help the 
democratic forces in Nicaragua. 

In August of 1981, while I was in Taiwan to lecture on what I 
saw as the continuing threat posed to democracy by communism, I 
was asked to form a U.S. chapter of the World Anti-Communist 
League. The League was founded in 1954 by the Korean patriot 
and American ally, Syngman Rhee. 

By the early 1980s, the major Figure in the League was the Bel¬ 
gian general and Senator Robert Close, who, like me, had fought 
the Nazis in the resistance, but unfortunately, unlike me, had been 
captured by the Nazis. 

In November, 1981, I established the United States Council for 
World Freedom as the American chapter of the League. Working 
with General Close, we shifted the main thrust of the League ac¬ 
tivities from passive anticommunism to active support of the pro- 
democratic resistance movements fighting Communist totalitarian¬ 
ism. 
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I first became involved in the events in Central America in the 
early 1980s when I began to assist El Salvador to cope with the 
Marxists who were waging terrorist warfare against its democratic 
government and the civilian population. I helped to bring former 
U.S. military personnel to El Salvador to train their army in coun¬ 
terguerrilla fighting. 

In May of 1984, the Under Secretary of Defense, Dr. Fred Ikle 
asked me to chair a panel, which has been referred to as the Sing- 
laub panel. The purpose of this was to examine tha war being 
waged against El Salvador by the Marxist guerrillas. 

After studying the situation, I recommended a reduction in the 
level of violence and increase in intelligence training and small 
unit tactics, and clearer explanations to the people of the human 
rights violations of the Communist guerrillas. 

In addition to Under Secretary Ikle and other U.S. officials, I 
briefed Colonel North and other staff of the National Security 
Council on my findings. 

This was my first substantive meeting with Colonel North, al¬ 
though I had met him briefly in early 1981 while briefing a wide 
range of U.S. defense and security policy officials on the value of 
special operations forces for counterterrorism and hostage rescue 
operations. 

In January of 1984, I met with Adolfo Calero. I approached him 
on my own initiative, and offered to help the Nicaraguan Demo¬ 
cratic Opposition in the same way I had personally assisted in El 
Salvador, that is, by sending former military advisers. 

In addition, I offered to raise private funds when he told me this 
was one of their principal needs. 

I want to emphasize that my offer to Mr. Calero, made in Janu¬ 
ary of 1984, was an entirely personal one unconnected with the 
U.S. chapter of the World Anti-Communist League, the U.S. Coun¬ 
cil for World Freedom, and in no way suggested or directed by 
anyone in the U.S. Government. 

I did inform U.S. officials, including Colonel North, of my efforts 
in this regard. 

Later, when it became clear that the Nicaraguan Democratic Re¬ 
sistance needed medicine and other nonlethal aid, I established a 
project within the U.S. Council for this purpose. 

Subsequently, when I saw that the Nicaraguan Resistance 
needed arms, I personally undertook to arrange a shipment of 
arms to them. My decision to do so resulted from a visit I made in 
March 1985 to the base camps of the Resistance where I had many 
long conversations with Enrique Bermudez, the military command¬ 
er of the Nicaraguan Democratic Front. We discussed the type of 
arms best suited for guerrilla war.' 

In conclusion, I want to emphasize that I always have, been open 
about my efforts to help the Nicaraguan Democratic Resistance. In 
fact, I have publicly spoken out to anyone who would listen on the 
need for private American financial support for this democratic 
cause. The Nation’s media, I should add, have been very forthcom¬ 
ing in allowing me this opportunity. 

I also want to emphasize that I have worked in this cause at my 
own initiative. On the other hand, I have wanted to work in sup¬ 
port of the administration objectives, which I shared. On the other 
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hand, where I felt particularly strong regarding something, I went 
forward to achieve my own objective even when that was in con¬ 
flict with administration officials. 

A good example of this, is the question of whether or not Eden 
Pastora, or “Commandante Zero,” as he is affectionately referred 
to inside Nicaragua, should be encouraged to return to his place in 
the Democratic Resistance or be caused to leave the field. At a 
time when U.S. officials in the CIA and the State Department were 
apparently trying to keep him out of the Resistance organizations, 
I traveled to Costa Rica to try to persuade him to rejoin the strug¬ 
gle. I was convinced then, as I am today, that he could make a vital 
and important contribution to the democratic resistance. 

As in my public disagreement with President Carter over the 
withdrawal of U.S. Forces from Korea, and in the Eden Pastora 
case, I have not hesitated to disagree with U.S. officials where I be¬ 
lieve they are wrong. 

I should add at this point that I only wish I had known before¬ 
hand of our intent to deal in arms with the Iranian Government. 
Unfortunately, I, like most other Americans, knew nothing—either 
directly or indirectly—about the Iranian arms deal until it was an¬ 
nounced to the public by Attorney General Edwin Meese. 

In closing, please allow me what might be termed a brief sol¬ 
dier’s perspective on the fight for freedom in Nicaragua. In doing 
so, I also want to remind you of what the National Bipartisan Com¬ 
mission on Central America—which was chaired by Henry Kissin¬ 
ger and whose senior counselors included some of you here today— 
said about Nicaragua only 3 years ago, when I began this work. 

Right now, even as we talk, young Nicaraguans are fighting and 
dying to rescue their land from the Marxists—and the Soviet subju¬ 
gation that so inexorably follows the triumph of Marxist totalitari¬ 
anism. Often undertrained, always underarmed, they attack and 
regularly defeat the largest army ever amassed on Central Ameri¬ 
can soil—an army that marches on Marxist orders. 

Based upon all my combat experience in four wars, I can guaran¬ 
tee you today, that given the tools, this band of brave warriors, the 
Nicaraguan Democratic Resistance, can free their country. They 
can seize and shut down the first Soviet base on Continental Amer¬ 
ican soil. They can stop the spread of communism in Central Amer¬ 
ica and, more importantly, they can bring the benefits of democra¬ 
cy and a free economy to the people of that land. 

But they need our help; they need it today—and I believe they 
deserve it today. 

In January 1984, the National Bipartisan Commission on Central 
America, which, as I noted, had as its senior counselors some of 
you who are here today, drew the following conclusion on the stra¬ 
tegic importance to America of what is happening in Nicaragua. 

The use of Nicaragua as a base for Soviet and Cuban efforts to penetrate the rest 
of the Central American isthmus, with El Salvador the target of first opportunity, 
gives the conflict there a major strategic dimension. The direct involvement of ag¬ 
gressive external forces makes it a challenge to the system of hemispheric security, 
and, quite specifically, to the security interests of the United States. This is a chal¬ 
lenge to which the United States must respond. 

Members of this committee, this old soldier did respond. For, as 
Churchill said of the brave Brits nearly two score and 10 years ago, 
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“They fight by themselves alone, but they do not fight for them¬ 
selves alone.” 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for listening to my remarks. 

[The prepared statement of John K. Singlaub appears in appen¬ 
dix C.] 

Chairman Inouye. Thank you very much, General Singlaub, and 
I thank vou very much for your very eloquent statement. 

I would like to now recognize the deputy counsel of the House 
Committee, Mr. Ballen. 

Mr. Ballen. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

General Singlaub, in late November or December of 1984, did 
you meet with officials from what has been referred to in these 
hearings as Country Three and Country Five? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Ballen. Where did that meeting take place, sir? 

Mr. Singlaub. It took place in the embassies of those two coun¬ 
tries here in this capital city. 

Mr. Ballen. In Washington, DC? 

Mr. Singlaub. In Washington, DC, yes, sir. 

Mr. Ballen. And what did you say to those officials at that time? 

Mr. Singlaub. I told them that as they knew, because I knew 
both of these officials for a long period of time, I told them that as 
a private citizen, I had certain flexibility that the government offi¬ 
cials did not have in view of the fact that the Boland Amendment 
had been passed, and placed certain restrictions, as yet not clearly 
defined, on their efforts to solicit funds from another country to 
help the Nicaraguan Freedom Fighters. 

Mr. Ballen. Did you mention to these officials the kind of help 
that the Nicaraguan Freedom Fighters needed? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes, I did. I was very specific in stating that they 
needed bullets and guns. 

Mr. Ballen. Did you mention any other kinds of weapons that 
they might need at that time? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes, I was very concerned about the air defense 
situation, and told them it was very expensive to buy air defense 
missiles, but that was an important requirement, because the Sovi¬ 
ets were moving large quantities of f he most sophisticated people- 
killers in the world, the Hind-D t. t Adolfo Calero mentioned a 
while ago. 

Mr. Ballen. What was the response of these officials from Coun¬ 
tries Three and Five here in Washington? 

Mr. Singlaub. They expressed concern that they did not want to 
irritate the Congress by openly defying the Boland Amendment. 
On the other hand, they expressed sincere interest in being helpful 
if this could be done in a way that did not attract attention. 

Mr. Ballen. After your meeting with officials from Countries 
Three and Five, did you meet with anyone who worked at the 
White House? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes, I did. I met with Colonel Oliver North. 

Mr. Ballen. What did you say to Colonel Olver North? 
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Mr. Singlaub. I reported to him on the conversations I had with 
the senior officials of Countries Three and Five, told him that they 
appeared to be sincerely interested in helping, but that they them¬ 
selves did not make those decisions, that they would have to trans¬ 
mit my request to their governments in their own capitals. 

Mr. Ballen. Did you specifically brief him on your request for 
funds from these countries for military assistance to the Nicara¬ 
guan Resistance? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Ballen. What, if any, followup did you suggest? 

Mr. Singlaub. Since I was planning a trip to Countries Three 
and Five in January 1985, I told him that I was prepared to go and 
meet with senior officials in those governments, both countries I 
knew people very near the top of the Government, and I felt that I 
could expedite or facilitate the decisionmaking by answering ques¬ 
tions on the spot. 

Mr. Ballen. How did Colonel North respond to that? 

Mr. Singlaub. Well, he concurred in that suggestion, and gave it 
his blessing. 

Mr. Ballen. Did he make any specific request to you at that 
time? 

Mr. Singlaub. He requested that when I returned, that I give 
him a thorough briefing on what transpired. 

Mr. Ballen. You say he agreed and gave it his blessing, how did 
he express that to you? What words did he use, to the best of your 
recollection? 

Mr. Singlaub. Well, I think he said he thought it was a good 
idea, he saw no objections, and certainly it appeared to be in keep¬ 
ing with the overall policy of the administration to provide help to 
the Nicaraguan Democratic Resistance. 

Mr. Ballen. At that time, approximately in early December 
1984, do you recall having any conversations with Colonel North 
about foreign nationals conducting operations for the Nicaraguan 
Resistance? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes. 

Mr. Ballen. What were those conversations, sir? 

Mr. Singlaub. Well, that it might be useful to use a third coun¬ 
try, that is, non-Nicaraguan, non-United States, to conduct oper¬ 
ations inside Nicaragua, that he thought that they were people 
available who could be hired for that purpose. 

Mr. Ballen. Did he mention any agent that he had hired, any 
British agent? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes, he did. 

Mr. Ballen. What did he say? 

Mr. Singlaub. He said that he had this individual who was a 
former member of the SAS, who was, he believed, qualified, and he 
then asked me for my opinion concerning the basic outline of the 
operation. 

Mr. Ballen. And did you offer an opinion to him on that? 

Mr. Singlaub. I did, and I recommended that it be approved and 
be executed. 

Mr. Ballen. Referring back to your earlier testimony and Colo¬ 
nel North’s agreement that you should travel to these countries to 
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solicit from them, did in fact in January 1985 you travel to Coun¬ 
try Number Three? 

Mr. Singlaub. I did, yes. 

Mr. Ballen. And without mentioning the names, who did you 
meet with? What was the rank, generically, of the officials that 
you met with from Country Number Three? 

Mr. Singlaub. They were ministers at the ministerial level 
equivalent to our secretaries of the departments of the executive 
branch. 

Mr. Ballen. And what did you say to them when you met with 
them? 

Mr. Singlaub. I emphasized the fact that I was not a member of 
the U.S. Government. They knew this. I said that the restrictions 
placed upon the U.S. Government was causing some great stress in 
our ability to render help to the Nicaraguan Freedom Fighters, 
that there had been a temporary suspension of support to the Nica¬ 
raguan Freedom Fighters, that I hoped that they would come to 
the aid of a country that had been friendly with them for many, 
many years at this difficult time. 

I recognized the problems associated with their own relationships 
in that country and that it had to be secret. I also indicated that I 
realized that they did not want to irritate the Congress of the 
United States, because they depend upon the Congress of the 
United States for aid, and that I thought that we could work out 
an agreement which would conceal their contribution and prevent 
these hazards that they expressed to me. 

Mr. Ballen. And did you propose to them a way for them to con¬ 
ceal that contribution? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes. In the case of Country Three, I offered three 
alternatives. I stated that I could give them a foreign bank account 
into which they could deposit money. In that circumstance, I would 
be unable to give them any follow-up information about how the 
funds were spent. 

As a second alternative I stated that I would be willing to meet 
with their representative at any country in the free world and re¬ 
ceive from them an instrument which I would then deposit in an 
overseas account and under those circumstances, I could give them 
a detailed accounting of how the money was spent if that was im¬ 
portant. 

And in the case of Country Three, I offered a third alternative, 
which was that since they were in the process of buying large 
quantities of expensive materiel from the United States through 
private vendors, that if I knew in advance one of these vendors, I 
might have been able to go to that vendor and reach an agreement 
where the commission could be shared with the Nicaraguan Free¬ 
dom Fighters, and they would not have to transfer the funds. It 
could be taken care of by one of the vendors selling equipment to 
Country Number Three. 

I should add that in both cases, I also said that we would be pre¬ 
pared to receive from them military supplies in kind if they pre¬ 
ferred to do that. 

Mr. Ballen. Like your discussions that you had earlier in De¬ 
cember and late November 1984 with officials in Washington, did 
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you specifically outline to officials from Country Three the military 
needs of Nicaraguan Resistance? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Ballen. And were you specifically soliciting from them 
funds to help the Nicaraguan Resistance with those military 
needs? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes, and I emphasized that the air defense prob¬ 
lem was the first one that needed to be solved because of the influx 
of Soviet manufactured helicopters which were very deadly to the 
resistance. 

Mr. Ballen. General Singlaub let me just make sure that the 
third option that you presented to the officials from Country Three 
is understood. You would agree upon a price for an arms shipment 
that was going to be sent to them, would that be correct? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes. 

Mr. Ballen. And as a portion of that price, part of the proceeds 
would then go to the Nicaraguan Freedom Fighters, is that also 
correct? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes. 

Mr. Ballen. In your meeting with officials from Country Three, 
what, if anything, did you say concerning the U.S. Government 
other than what you have already testified to? 

Mr. Singlaub. I was concerned, based upon the questions that 
they asked about what my relationship was to the government. I 
stated that it would be—I believed that it would be possible for me 
to have someone in the administration send a signal to them, that 
is, to have someone indicate that I was not operating entirely on 
my own, without the knowledge of the administration. If they felt 
that that was necessary, that I would try to make such an arrange¬ 
ment. After I got back to Washington. 

Mr. Ballen. Now, sir, how did the officials that you spoke with 
from Country Three respond to your request? 

Mr. Singlaub. They expressed interest. They indicated that they 
would like to have a signal sent by somebody in the administration. 

Mr. Ballen. Now, sir, did you subsequently travel to Country 
Three? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Ballen. What did you say to officials from Country Five? 

Mr. Singlaub. Essentially the same thing that I said to Country 
Number Three, except that in Country Five all purchases of mili¬ 
tary materiel was handled on a government-to-government basis 
and; therefore, I did not present the third option there. 

Mr. Ballen. Sir, did you also discuss with officials from Country 
Five military—funds for military aid for the Nicaraguan Freedom 
Fighters? 

Mr. Singlaub. I certainly did, and again emphasized that we 
would be very pleased to receive contributions in kind, and I could 
make arrangements for the goods to be carried on a non-U.S. carri¬ 
er from their ports to an appropriate port in a third country. 

Mr. Ballen. Sir, when did you return to Washington after these 
trips? 

Mr. Singlaub. I believe that I came in early February 1985. 

Mr. Ballen. Did you present the results of your trip to Colonel 
North, as he had requested you to do in December? 
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Mr. Singlaub. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Ballen. And what did you tell Colonel North at that time? 

Mr. Singlaub. Well, I reviewed with him my entire presentation. 
I believe at that time I still had my handwritten notes. I went 
through that with him and told him that it would be appropriate 
at this lime for him to have someone who was recognized as a 
spokesman for the administration to make contact with the repre¬ 
sentatives here in Washington, and to indicate that they knew of 
my trip and of my request, and that the administration had no ob¬ 
jections to that, and it would not get them in trouble with the ad¬ 
ministration if they did that. 

Mr. Ballen. Where did this meeting take place? Did it take 
place in Colonel North’s office or elsewhere? 

Mr. Singlaub. It did. Most of my meetings were with Colonel 
North in his office, although occasionally he would come to the 
hotel where I was staying. 

Mr. Ballen. Did you explain to Colonel North the three options 
that you had presented to Country Three on your trip? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes, to the best of my recollection, I did. 

Mr. Ballen. Could you explain again for the members of the 
committee exactly what, to the best of your recollection, you said to 
Colonel North concerning those three options? 

Mr. Singlaub. I told him that I had given to the individual that 
I had briefed a three-by-five card on which I had placed the name 
of the bank and the account number into which any funds could be 
deposited directly. 

I told him that I was also prepared to go to another country, any 
place in the free world, and meet with representatives, if they 
asked that. 

And in the case of Country Number Three, I said that I present¬ 
ed a third option, which was that since they were buying large 
quantities of materiel from U.S. vendors, that we could arrange 
with that vendor to take part of the commission a.id put it into the 
account of the Nicaraguan Freedom Fighters. This would remove 
any line item in the disbursements of that Country Number Three 
from observation. 

Mr. Ballen. And how did Colonel North respond to this last 
option that you had proposed to officials of Country Three? 

Mr. Singlaub. Well, I don't recall exactly how he responded, 
except perhaps to say, well, that might work, something like that. 

Mr. Ballen. Now, sir, you testified that Colonel North would ar¬ 
range to send a signal, as you had requested? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes. 

Mr. Ballen. And did Colonel North himself ask you to make any 
followup with these country officials, do you recall? 

Mr. Singlaub. I believe that he said that he would let me know 
if there was to be any followup, that he had to brief his superiors. 

Mr. Ballen. He nonetheless stated to you that he would seek to 
send the signal? 

Mr. Singlaub. That is correct, yes. 

Mr. Ballen. Do you know whether the solicitation you made to 
Countries Three and Five was ever successful, to your own person¬ 
al knowledge? 

Mr. Singlaub. No, I do not know. 
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Mr. Ballen. General Singlaub, directing your attention to March 
1985, I believe you stated in your opening statement that you trav¬ 
eled to the base camps of the FDN, is that correct? 

Mr. Singlaub. That is correct, yes. 

Mr. Ballen. Who did you meet with at that time? 

Mr. Singlaub. I met, of course, with Adolfo Calero, Enrique Ber¬ 
mudez and the other members of the directorate of the FDN who 
were in Tegucigalpa. Of course, I met with many of the comman- 
dantes who had come in from Nicaragua. 

Mr. Ballen. Who is Enrique Bermudez? What is his position 
with the FDN? 

Mr. Singlaub. He is the military commander for Adolfo Calero. 

Mr. Ballen. At that time did you develop with Enrique Bermu¬ 
dez a list? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes, I did. It was a list that developed over a 
period of 3 or 4 days that I spent with Enrique. We had lots of time 
together because we were having a lot of transportation problems. 
That is not the easiest place to travel, in the base camp area. 

Mr. Ballen. Sir, after you had—and this was—this was a list 
of- 

Mr. Singlaub. It was a list of small arms and ammunition ar¬ 
ranged at one point in order of priority, but it included a mix. In 
other words, if we were going to buy some AK-47s or—in fact, we 
bought the ARMS, which is a folding-stock type of AK-47—we 
would want to also have some RPG-7s, some light machine guns, so 
we had a mix of ammunition and other support weapons in addi¬ 
tion to the basic infantry weapon. 

Mr. Ballen. And this was a list that you had drawn up together 
with Enrique Bermudez? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes. It also included air defense missiles, ground 
missiles. SA-7s was what I hoped to be able to get. 

Mr. Ballen. In April 1985, did you meet with Colonel Oliver 
North? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes. 

Mr. Ballen. Did you have with you the list developed with Enri¬ 
que Bermudez? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes, I did. I wanted to get his concurrence and 
make sure that we weren’t doing something that was in conflict 
with what others were doing, so I took the list to him. To the best 
of my recollection, he made some additions and subtractions to the 
list, or changed the mix a little bit, still keeping within the con¬ 
straints of the total amount that Calero had said was available for 
this purchase. 

Mr. Ballen. When you say “he,” you are referring to Colonel 
North, who made these changes to the list? 

Mr Singlaub. That’s right, yes. They were insignificant, but we 
accep .J his suggestions. 

I had also consulted with other experts, making sure that we 
were getting the right—the best kind of weapons mix. 

Mr. Ballen. After Colonel North made these suggestions to the 
list of arms, did you come to any agreement with Colonel North as 
to a final list during this meeting? 
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Mr. Singlaub. Yes, we definitely did. I said I wanted to have a 
list that was not going to change at the whimsy of someone, and we 
did reach a clear-cut statement of what we were going to buy. 

It did not include, by the way—the ultimate list—any surface to 
air missiles. 

Mr. Ballen. General, prior to traveling to the FDN base camp in 
March, had you ever had discussions with Colonel North about the 
legality of arms purchases for the Nicaraguan Resistance? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes, I did. I don’t remember whether that took 
place in 1984 or early 1985, but I did ask for his advice, what are 
the parameters within which I must operate if I am going to do 
this. 

He said he had discussed this with lawyers, and at the time I be¬ 
lieve that he had discussed it with someone in the Justice Depart¬ 
ment. He gave me the rules. 

Mr. Ballen. What did he tell you? 

Mr. Singlaub. First of all, that the funds could not be solicited 
in the United States and banked in the United States, they would 
have to be deposited outside of this country; second, that we could 
not use any U.S. carrier, either air or surface, to move them, could 
not use any bank—U.S. bank to do it, and that it, of course, would 
not be purchased in the United States. It had to be—all of the 
transaction—done outside of the country. 

Mr. Ballen. These were the rules, if I understand your testimo¬ 
ny, that Colonel North gave you in order for you to be capable of 
buying weapons for the Nicaraguan Resistance, keeping within 
U.S. laws? 

Mr. Singlaub. That’s correct. 

Mr. Ballen. And you had this conversation with him prior to 
traveling to Central America in March 1985? 

Mr. Singlaub. To the best of my belief, it was prior to the trip 
down there, yes. 

Mr. Ballen. Let me direct your attention, sir, back again to 
April of 1985. You testified that Colonel North gave his approval to 
the list. 

Mr. Singlaub. Right. 

Mr. Ballen. After Colonel North gave the approval on the pro¬ 
posed arms purchase that you were to conduct, did you then take 
any steps to procure the arms? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes. I met with an arms dealer who had been cer¬ 
tified to me by a friend, who had been in a position to purchase 
this type of weapon system from the East Bloc. He gave me the 
name of and assisted in and introduced me to an arms dealer 
from—who was in that business and was considered reliable. 

Mr. Ballen. Did you subsequently meet with the arms dealer re¬ 
ferred to you? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Ballen. Do you recall where that meeting took place? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes. It took place in the Sheraton-Carlton Hotel 
on 16th and K in this city. 

Mr. Ballen. What month would that be, sir? 

Mr. Singlaub. That was in April 1985, toward the end of it. 
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Mr. Ballen. And what, if anything, did you say to the arms 
dealer concerning your discussion, prior discussion with Colonel 
North on this proposed transaction? 

Mr. Singlaub. Well, I am not certain of the exact words. I be¬ 
lieve that I assured him that this list had the blessing of my con¬ 
tacts in the National Security Council. I don’t. remember at the 
time whether I actually used Colonel North’s name or simply 
stated that it had been blessed in the National Security Council by 
the contacts that I have been using to keep the Government in¬ 
formed. 

Mr. Ballen. Did the arms dealer that you met with say whether 
or not he was able to procure these items on the list? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes, he assured me, assured us—Adolfo Calero 
was with me at this meeting—that he could procure these weapons 
and ship them as directed. 

Mr. Ballen. General Singlaub, Mr. Chairman, I do not see in 
front of the witness an exhibit book. Perhaps if we can- 

Mr. Singlaub. Is this it? 

Mr. Ballen. OK. 

Mr. Singlaub. I have one here, Mr. Ballen. 

Mr. Ballen. You do have one? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes. 

Mr. Ballen. General Singlaub, does your list—if you turn—does 
it have exhibit JKS-1 in about the middle of the book? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes. 

Mr. Ballen. Now, directing your attention, sir, to exhibit JKS-1, 
do you recognize that document? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Ballen. How do you recognize it? 

Mr. Singlaub. I think I gave it to you. At least I have seen it 
before because I do recognize it. 

Mr. Ballen. And when did you first—is that your handwriting 
on the document? 

Mr. Singlaub. No. It is not. 

Mr. Ballen. What is this document, sir? 

Mr. Singlaub. It is a list of weapons and ammunition. 

Mr. Ballen. Is this- 

Mr. Singlaub. Soviet-type weapons system. 

Mr. Ballen. Is this the list that you had drawn up with Enrique 
Bermudez, or a modification thereof? 

Mr. Singlaub. Well, it went through an evolution. I think this is 
one of the iterations. 

Mr. Ballen. And, sir, is this the list that Colonel North had ap¬ 
proved and that you took to meet with the arms dealer in April 
1985. 

Mr. Singlaub. This is pretty sloppy. I would hope that I would 
have had it retyped before taking it to meet with an outsider, but 
it—the numbers that are circled are the ones that appeared on the 
final list. 

Mr. Ballen. Now, General Singlaub, could you please explain 
some of the items on the list. Directing your attention particularly 
to SA-7s, as it appears. What were the SA-7s as they appeared on 
this initial list? 
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Mr. Singlaub. This was to be a—this was a SA-7 Mark-2, that is 
the second generation that is improved over the.first generation. 
We initially listed 20 sets, a set is a launcher plus three missiles, 
five batteries, as I recall. This had a high priority. 

They are very costly and would have consumed a great deal of 
the total cost and the need was so urgent that we discussed the 
need for trying to get them flown rather than putting them on a 
ship as the bulk of this shipment was to be moved. 

Mr. Ballen. Now, I noticed the first item on the list is AKM-47s, 
are those AK-47 rifles? 

Mr. Singlaub. That is the AK-47, that happens to be the folding . 
sock version which I had concluded would be preferable for guerril¬ 
la operations there. 

They are manufactured in the Soviet bloc for their airborne 
forces and things like that. 

Mr. Ballen. General Singlaub, did you have discussions with the 
arms dealer at this meeting about the prices for which he could 
furnish the arms? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Ballen. And was Adolfo Calero present at this meeting? 

Mr. Singlaub. He was. 

Mr. Ballen. And what, if anything, did Adolfo Calero say about 
the prices for the arms? 

Mr. Singlaub. Well, he thought that they were unusually low, 
remarked that at least in the case of the AK-47s that price was 
about half of what he had previously had to pay. 

Mr. Ballen. Sir, after you determined the prices from this meet¬ 
ing with the arms dealer, did you discuss, have occasion to discuss 
the price with Colonel North? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes. 

Mr. Ballen. And where did the discussion take place? 

Mr. Singlaub. Probably in his office but I again am not certain 
of that. Most of my discussions on this did take place in his office 
in the Old Executive Office Building. 

Mr. Ballen. And what, if anything, did Colonel North say con¬ 
cerning the prices for the arms? 

Mr. Singlaub. I suspect—as I recall his initial expression may 
have been one of disbelief, but confirmed that by and large these 
prices were lower than anything that he had ever seen before. 

Mr. Ballen. General Singlaub, did you have a subsequent meet¬ 
ing in Colonel North's office with Adolfo Calero and General Rich¬ 
ard Secord? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Ballen. And when, approximately, would that be? Would it 
be in the same period of time? 

Mr. Singlaub. I believe that it was after this list had been ap¬ 
proved and after I had submitted the final list to the arms dealer. 

Mr. Ballen. And what discussions occurred during this meeting? 

Mr. Singlaub. My recollection is—the primary subject was the 
need for air defense missiles and how we were going to get them, 
where we would get them and how we would get them quickly to 
the Democratic Resistance. 

Mr. Ballen. Would that be the SA-7 missiles? 

Mr. Singlaub. SA-7, that is right. 
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We wished we would be able to get some others. We would have 
liked to have had some U.S. redeyes or stingers, we would like to 
have gotten some blowpipes from the British, but this appeared to 
be the best way to go at this time. 

Mr. Ballen. General Singlaub, had Oliver North—you testified 
that you had discussions with your arms dealer, the arms dealer 
you met with, about the SA-7s and you received a price on that. 
Had Oliver North previously asked you to price the SA-7s with 
your arms dealer? 

Mr. Singlaub. I don’t—I certainly indicated that I would get a 
price. I don’t know whether he asked me, but when we discussed 
the need for the SA-7s, I did, in fact, as a result of that conversa¬ 
tion, ask for and get a price for it. 

Mr. Ballen. Did General Secord say that he could obtain these 
weapons, the SA-7s, at a particular price? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes. As I recall, his price was higher. Our cost 
was about 165.1 notice this says $164,000 for a set. My recollection is 
not perfect on this, but I think General Secord said that he could get 
them for about 180,000, something like that, which we believed to be 
comparable quality. 

Mr. Ballen. Was any decision made by Colonel North and 
Adolfo Calero concerning the SA-7s? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes. 

Mr. Ballen. I take it Adolfo Calero was also at this meeting? 

Mr. Singlaub. He was. Adolfo and I went there and found that 
when we got there, Dick Secord was there as well. 

Mr. Ballen. I am sorry to interrupt you. Was any decision 
made? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes, a decision was made by Colonel North and 
Adolfo that because I was unable to produce traifters to train in 
the use of these—I came into the meeting without any knowledge 
of whether or not I had them—General Secord was prepared to 
provide trainers to not only train in the new missiles, but to find 
out what was going wrong with the missiles they already had in 
their possession. 

And based upon that, Colonel North and Adolfo Calero agreed 
that they were that they were going to allow General Secord to 
procure and ship the SA-7s. 

Mr. Ballen. General Singlaub, at this time, would you please 
turn to what has been premarked in your book exhibit JKS-2? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes. 

Mr. Ballen. And I ask you the same question, do you recognize 
that document? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes. This, I am sure I gave to you. 

Mr. Ballen. And how do you—is this the—what does this docu¬ 
ment represent? 

Mr. Singlaub. This is the final list that was submitted and 
against which our measure of effectiveness was to be weighed. It 
also contains the OK of Adolfo Calero down in the lower righthand 
corner. 

Mr. Ballen. You are referring to the—whose initials are in the 
lower righthand corner? 

Mr. Singlaub. That is the initials of Adolfa Calero. 
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Mr. Ballen. And did you give this list to Adolfo Calero to ap¬ 
prove, or did someone else working with you? 

Mr. Singlaub. I am not certain whether I gave it— I do remem¬ 
ber suggesting that we get his initial on the final list, so that we 
would be sure that we had—were ordering exactly what he wanted. 

Mr. Ballen. Now, looking at the list, the SA-7s have been elimi¬ 
nated from the list, is that correct? 

Mr. Singlaub. That is correct. Yes. 

Mr. Ballen. Were they eliminated because of what you had testi¬ 
fied earlier, Colonel North and Adolfo Calero’s decision to buy 
those weapons from General Secord? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes. That is what it ended up being. It enabled us 
to increase the number of rounds of ammunition for the AK-47s 
and for the RPKs and to increase the number AK-47s by eliminat¬ 
ing that cost from this list. 

Mr. Ballen. General Singlaub, referring back to your meeting 
again with General Secord in North’s office. Did General Secord 
ask you anything about the ship that you were using to deliver 
these arms to the Nicaraguan Freedom Fighters? 

Mr. Singlaub. I don’t remember whether it was in that meeting 
directly from General Secord or whether it was in a subsequent 
meeting from Colonel North, but we were asked if it would be pos¬ 
sible to divert our ship to make a stop in another country to pick 
up some arms that were hungup there. 

Mr. Ballen. Were these arms that General Secord had pur¬ 
chased? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes. 

Mr. Ballen. For the Contras? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes, that was my understanding, but there was 
some that he had that he needed transportation. 

Mr. Ballen. Do you recall whether General Secord asked you 
this or whether Colonel North asked you to divert your ship? 

Mr. Singlaub. I don’t remember. I do know it was related to 
General Secord’s arms procurement activity. 

Mr. Ballen. Would it be either General Secord or Colonel 
North? 

Mr. Singlaub. I think it would be either one or the other, that is 
correct. 

Mr. Ballen. Now, at some later point in time, General Singlaub, 
did you learn that General Secord had supplied other arms to Nica¬ 
raguan Freedom Fighters besides those SA-7s? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Ballen. And what arms did you learn that he had provided? 

Mr. Singlaub. Well, I understood that he had procured some 
weapons that were very much delayed. They were coming by sur¬ 
face means from another country. I think that has been referred to 
as the slow boat from China, rather than to China. And that was to 
be small arms similar to the ones on this list, but containing other 
items that I do not—I am not aware of. 

Mr. Ballen. Did you learn anything about the price General 
Secord had charged the FDN for AK-47s and other weapons? 

Mr. Singlaub. Well, I think I learned from Adolfo Calero that he 
had been required by the marketplace or whatever to pay almost 
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twice as much—in some cases more than twice as much—as what 
we were able to get these weapons for. 

Mr. B allen. Did Colonel North ever say anything about this? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes, he did. 

Mr. Ballen. What did Colonel North say? 

Mr. Singlaub. Well, he, as I said earlier, at first he expressed 
some surprise, doubt, that they could be purchased for that price. 
But made it quite clear that that was a very, very good price and a 
bargain. We were getting twice as many weapons for the same 
amount of money. 

Mr. Ballen. Colonel North confirmed to you that your prices 
were cheaper than those of General Secord? 

Mr. Singlaub. That is correct, yes. 

Mr. Ballen. Now, during this same period of time—the spring of 
1985—did you have any conversation with Oliver North about the 
news media? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Ballen. Where did that conversation take place? 

Mr. Singlaub. To the best of my knowledge it was in his office. 
Some of my fundraising activities were being reported heavily by 
the media. He expressed some concern- 

Mr. Ballen. He being Oliver North? 

Mr. Singlaub. He being Oliver North—that with this high visi¬ 
bility of my fundraising that there might be some connection with 
Oliver North into this effort, because I had been coming to his 
office quite regularly. He expressed that concern to me. 

I said that it was very difficult, if not impossible, for me to raise 
funds without having visibility, that I had to give speeches and to 
go to fundraising activities, and these inevitably would be reported 
on by the media. 

And he—I pointed out that this was essential for what I was 
doing, but that there were certain benefits associated with that. In 
addition to the advantage of increasing the fundraising activity, I 
found that it was a great boost to the morale of the Nicaraguan 
Freedom Fighters to have an old soldier who was openly expressing 
- concern for their cause and trying to help them. That was a bene¬ 
fit. 

Mr. Ballen. General Singlaub, let me ask you this question. Did 
you come to any agreement with Colonel North about your activi¬ 
ties, your profile and visibility with the news media? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes. He indicated that he understood and agreed 
that I would have to maintain a high profile in order to do this, 
getting these other benefits to include one that I discussed with 
him and that is that if I had high visibility, I might be the lighten¬ 
ing rod and take the attention away from himself and others who 
were involved in the covert side of support. 

Mr. Ballen. You discussed that with Colonel North? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes. We discussed it and reached agreement that 
there was little that I could do except to accept this high profile. 

Mr. Ballen. And did he agree that one of the benefits of this 
would be that, as you testified, it would divert attention away from 
his activities and covert operations? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes. Since this was one of his concerns, that was 
brought up as one of the advantages of my high visibility. 
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Mr. Ballen. And after this meeting with Colonel North, did you 
continue to give interviews with the press and continue to take a 
high profile, high visibility role? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Ballen. And at some point in time, did you hire a public re¬ 
lations firm? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes. I was having increasing difficulty in meeting 
the requests from the media. Most of them originated in the Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. area. I was getting ready to host a major worldwide 
conference of the World Anti-Communist League, where I would 
have overlOO nations coming to Dallas, and I needed a public rela¬ 
tions firm to handle that. This was in September 1985. So I did hire 
a public relations firm to help me. 

Mr. Ballen. Now, referring back again, General Singlaub, to the 
arms shipment that you had arranged and had Colonel North’s ap¬ 
proval on. When did that ship—the arms? I assume, I take it that 
the arms that you had procured were going to arrive by ship? 

Mr. Singlaub. That is correct, yes. 

Mr. Ballen. When did that ship leave for international waters? 

Mr. Singlaub. My recollection is that it was on the 20th of June 
1985. 

Mr. Ballen. And, sir, what make were the arms on board the 
ship? Were they eastern-? 

Mr. Singlaub. They were East bloc manufactured weapons. 

Mr. Ballen. What financial arrangements with the FDN did you 
make to pay for these arms? 

Mr. Singlaub. Adolfo Calero had indicated to me that he had 
$5.3 million available which could be used for the purchase of these 
arms and we tailored the list to fit within those parameters, recog¬ 
nizing we had to pay for shipment as well as insurance. 

And the agreement was that he would arrange to transfer funds 
to an account designated by the arms dealer in Switzerland, and 
when those were received in that bank, then action was taken by 
the shipper to load the ship and send it to the destination we desig¬ 
nated. 

Mr. Ballen. Sir, at this time I would like you to turn to what 
has been premarked JKS exhibit no. 3. 

Mr. Singlaub. I have that, Mr. Ballen. 

Mr. Ballen. Thank you. 

Do you recognize this document? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes, again this— I am confident this came from 
my files that I provided to you. 

Mr. Ballen. And what is the document, sir? 

Mr. Singlaub. It is a listing of the weapons and ammunition 
that was ultimately shipped. 

Mr. Ballen. Was this the manifest of the cargo onboard the ship 
or was this another document reflecting the arms that were 
shipped? 

Mr. Singlaub. It is not listed as a manifest, but in fact that is 
what it is. 

Mr. Ballen. These arms as reflected in exhibit JKS-3, were 
these the arms that the FDN had ordered? 

Mr. Singlaub. Those are exactly the type and quantity of arms 
requested by the FDN. 
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Mr. Ballen. And when did those arms arrive for the FDN’s use? 

Mr. Singlaub. They arrived in the designated port on the 8th of 
July 1985. 

Mr. Ballen. And to whom was the cargo consigned? 

Mr. Singlaub. To a senior official in the country in which the 
port was located. 

Mr. Ballen. Would f his be an official of the military of that 
country? 

Mr. Singlaub. A military official, that is correct, yes. 

Mr. Ballen. And- 

Mr. Singlaub. The committee, I believe, has the identity, identi¬ 
fication of the individual and the port. 

Mr. Ballen. And what if anything—had you met this official? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes, I had. 

Mr. Ballen. And what if anything had Adolfo Calero or anyone 
else told you about him, his role in reference to the FDN? 

Mr. Singlaub. He had been designated by the Government of 
that country to be the official point of contact in that country with 
the Nicaraguan Democratic Resistance. 

Mr. Ballen. Sir, who in fact met the ship? 

Mr. Singlaub. A representative of that individual whose name is 
Mario Dellamico. 

Mr. Ballen. Now, you say it was a representative of that individ¬ 
ual. Do you know for a fact whether he was a representative of the 
military official of the country, or did he hold himself out to be 
such as he met the ship? 

Mr. Singlaub. He held himself out, he stated that he was the 
representative. Somebody had to tell him when the ship was arriv¬ 
ing. We had only informed the official that we were supposed to. 
And he behaved in a way indicating that he had the full authority 
of that government. 

Mr. Ballen. Did you subsequently meet this individual Mario 
Dellamico? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Ballen. Where was that? 

Mr. Singlaub. It was in September in Los Angeles. I was in Los 
Angeles giving a lecture or a speech, and he called me at my hotel 
insisting that he fly on that day from Miami to meet with me, and 
I- 

Mr. Ballen. When did this occur, General Singlaub? 

Mr. Singlaub. This was in September 1985. Towards the end, I 
believe. 

Mr. Ballen. Did you meet with him? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Ballen. What did he say to you? 

Mr. Singlaub. Well, it was a several-hour conversation, as I 
recall, but the main thrust was that he was in hopes that we would 
never send another ship as we did in the past, that we would re¬ 
quest and purchase the weapons systems from the individual that 
he worked for. At this point, he claimed to be working for Ron 
Martin, a recognized arms dealer from Miami. 

Mr. Ballen. How did you respond to him? 

Mr. Singlaub. I interpreted his statements—because he contin¬ 
ued to make reference to high officials in the host country—as a 
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threat. I told him that if his company were able to provide weapons 
of comparable quality at the same cost, we would of course buy 
from him and thereby eliminate the need for arranging transporta¬ 
tion. But my interest was in getting the best quality weapons, the 
largest number of them for the FDN, and that was my primary 
guiding principle, and that is the way I would operate in the 
future. 

Mr. Ballen. General Singlaub, did you subsequently report this 
conversation with Mario Dellamico to Colonel Oliver North? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Ballen. When was that? 

Mr. Singlaub. I can’t give you the exact date, but I suspect it 
was in October 1985 or thereabouts. 

Mr. Ballen. Would that also have occurred in Colonel North’s 
office? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes. It certainly was not over the telephone. 

Mr. Ballen. What did you say to Colonel North at that time? 

Mr. Singlaub. Well, I objected to his behavior and told him I 
thought that it was kind of a threat, and that I was in hopes that 
there was not going to be any pressure placed on us to buy from 
this company which would give us only half the weapons for the 
same amount of money. 

He said that he would take whatever action was necessary on 
this. 

Mr. Ballen. Did he agree with you as to whether or not to pur¬ 
chase from this source? He said he would take whatever action is 
necessary. 

Mr. Singlaub. My recollection is that he was noncommittal. I 
just don’t remember what transpired from that- 

Mr. Ballen. Was he- 

Mr. Singlaub. —with certainty. 

Mr. Ballen. Was he pleased with this approach by Dellamico? 

Mr. Singlaub. No, he was not pleased. He agreed with me that 
that was inappropriate and that he agreed with me that it ap¬ 
peared to be in the nature of a threat. 

Mr. Ballen. I take it he agreed—you testified earlier he agreed 
to take whatever action was necessary in that regard. 

Mr. Singlaub. That’s right. 

Mr. Ballen. Sir, let me at this time ask you to turn to what has 
been premarked exhibit JKS-5. 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes, I have that. 

Mr. Ballen. Do you recognize the document? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes, I have seen that previously. 

Mr. Ballen. And what is this document? What does it reflect? 

Mr, Singlaub. It reflects the transmittal of a letter that I wrote 
to Bill Casey. 

Mr. Fallen. Well, let me direct you to JKS-4. I believe I have 
the wrong exhibit, in calling out the previous exhibit. I am one step 
ahead of myself. 

Mr. Singlaub. Right. I have JKS exhibit 4. 

The same question? 

Mr. Ballen. Same question. 

Mr. Singlaub. What is it. 
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This is a memorandum reporting a telephone call that had been 
received here in Washington from the arms dealer, who reports 
that Mario Dellamico went to the embassy of the East bloc country 
from which these weapons had been purchased, demanding that 
they sell him weapons at the same price. 

Of course, the authorities denied that they had sold us any weap¬ 
ons, and they didn’t really believe it or know of it. And when this 
was reported to me, I requested that the information be provided to 
Colonel North, and this is the memo to Colonel North reporting 
this incredible thing, because the arms dealer was summoned to 
the embassy of that country in Switzerland shortly after Dellamico 
appeared at that embassy here and was given a rocket for having 
engaged in such activities. 

His assistant, that is, the arms dealer’s assistant, was similarly 
called at exactly the same time to that East bloc country’s embassy 
in Austria and given a similar blast. 

Mr. Ballen. General Singlaub, did you discuss this or do you 
know whether or not this memo was, in fact, turned over to Colo¬ 
nel North? 

Mr. Singlaub. I am confident that it eventually got to his atten¬ 
tion, yes. 

Mr. Ballen. Did you have any conversation with him about it? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes, I did. I—this reinforced statements that I 
had said earlier about the irresponsible behavior of Mario Della¬ 
mico. I had had other complaints about him with respect to meet¬ 
ing some of the aircraft that were flying relief supplies from New 
Orleans down to Tegucigalpa or to the airfield. He would meet 
those planes and take charge. 

Mr. Ballen. General Singlaub, did there come a time when you 
spoke to the Director of Central Intelligence, William Casey, about 
how effectively a company in which you were associated, GeoMili- 
tech, had handled the July arms shipment? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes, I spoke to him on at least two occasions. 

I must say that those were not in his office, as I recall, because— 
it probably was at a social activity, because he and I had agreed 
that I would not mention the subject of support to the Nicaraguan 
Freedom Fighters to him. He threatened to throw me out of his 
office if I did. 

I would try to say, you are the Chief of Intelligence, aren’t you 
interested in knowing what is happening down there? No, he would 
shout, and make it clear that we would not discuss it. 

So all of my visits with him were on areas of my activity in other 
parts of the world and not related to Nicaragua. 

Mr. Ballen. You had known him for some time, is that not true? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes, I had. When I parachuted into occupied 
France, he was my case officer. He was the officer in London who 
responded to my urgent needs, and gave me direction. 

Mr. Ballen. Sir, what was—what did you say to him about this 
company—what was your purpose in praising the company? 

Mr. Singlaub. I pointed out to him in a very brief conversation 
that we had been able to set together a mechanism which appeared 
to be secure, honest, efficient, for delivering weapons to the Nicara¬ 
guan Freedom Fighters at considerably less cost than what had 
been charged by the agency when they were running it or by 
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anyone subsequent to that, and I thought that he ought to know of 
that, and make some effort to use that facility in the future. 

Mr. Ballen. Do you know whether or not your conversations 
with the Director of Central Intelligence Casey led to a meeting 
with Casey and the President of GeoMiliTech? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes, it did. 

Mr. Ballen. When did that occur? 

Mr. Singlaub. I believe in December 1985. 

Mr. Ballen. Were you present at that meeting? 

Mr. Singlaub. No, I was not. 

Mr. Ballen. Did you receive a report of that meeting after it oc¬ 
curred? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Ballen. Sir, at this time, I would like you to turn to what 
has been premarked as exhibit JKS-7. 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes, sir, I have that. 

Mr. Ballen. General, I would like to ask you if you recognize 
this particular document—I am sorry, JKS-6. My exhibit book is 
differently marked. 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes, I have seen that document previously. 

Mr. Ballen. And when did you see it? 

Mr. Singlaub. I am not able to specify the exact time, but I saw 
it before it was presented to Director Casey. 

Mr. Ballen. Was it presented to Director Casey during that De¬ 
cember meeting that you- 

Mr. Singlaub. I don’t have firsthand knowledge of that, but I un¬ 
derstand that it was, yes. 

Mr. Ballen. Do you know whether or not this document was pre¬ 
sented to any other individuals apart from Director Casey? 

Mr. Singlaub. I believe that it was discussed with Oliver North. 
I know that it was discussed with former senior officials of the U.S. 
Government. 

Mr. Ballen. And what does the document reflect, sir? 

Mr. Singlaub. It is a proposal to provide Country A with some 
equipment that they need to enhance their situation, the Country 
B needs some things that they can get from the United States, ana 
it was a three-way trade which would enable the U.S. Government, 
the administration, to acquire some Soviet bloc weapons without 
having to go through the painful process of appropriations. 

Mr. Ballen. And this was to provide weapons to insurgencies, 
antiCommunist insurgencies around the world? 

Mr. Singlaub. That is correct. 

Mr. Ballen. Including that in Nicaragua? 

Mr. Singlaub. Including that in Nicaragua, but not limited to 
that. 

Mr. Ballen. Sir, do you know whether or not Director Casey 
ever approved of this plan? 

Mr. Singlaub. I do not. 

Mr. Ballen. Did you have a personal opinion of the plan at the 
time? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes. I was not enthusiastic about it, for one 
aspect, and that is that one of the countries involved was one that I 
dia not feel we ought to be enhancing their military capability. 

Mr. Ballen. Other than that, how did you feel about this? 
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Mr. Singlaub. I thought it was a good plan which would make it 
possible for the United States to be a little more Covert in their 
support for resistance forces, democratic resistance forces around 
the world. 

Mr. Ballen. General Singlaub, directing your—did you ever 
travel—you testified earlier about your travels and your solicita¬ 
tion of Country Number Three in January of 1985, and your re¬ 
ports and approval of Colonel North at that time. Did you ever 
travel again to Country Number Three soliciting funds for the Nic¬ 
araguan Freedom Fighters? 

Mr. Singlaub. I traveled to Country Number Three and to Coun¬ 
try Number Five in May of 1986 and it was my intention to follow 
up, because I had no indication that my first efforts had been suc¬ 
cessful. 

Mr. Ballen. You had no firsthand knowledge of whether or not 
Country Three had contributed $2 million to the Nicaraguan Free¬ 
dom Fighters after your trip? 

Mr. Singlaub. That’s correct. I did not have until this hearing 
started. 

Mr. Ballen. Like your previous trip, did you have—before going 
over to solicit funds again for the Nicaraguan Freedom Fighters 
from Country Number Three, did you have any conversations with 
Oliver North? 

Mr. Singlaub. No, I didn’t have any conversations directly with 
Oliver North. By that time the principal contact for activities in 
Central America, and specifically the Nicaraguan Democratic Re¬ 
sistance, was Elliott Abrams. 

Mr. Ballen. Did you have any conversations with Elliott 
Abrams? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes, I did. I briefed him on my first trip and ex¬ 
plained that one of the things that I did not have clearly estab¬ 
lished before I left on that trip was how the United States would 
send a signal, and I wanted to have worked that out in advance 
this time, and he concurred in the solicitation of both Country 
Three and Country Five and said that he would be the one that 
would give the signal. 

And then I proceeded on the trip, made arrangements to see the 
head of state in both of those countries. 

Mr. Ballen. Did you, in fact, travel to Country Number Three 
again? 

Mr. Singlaub. I did. 

Mr. Ballen. And what happened when you arrived in Country 
Number Three? 

Mr. Singlaub. After my appointment in Country Number Three 
was confirmed, I received a telephone call from Elliott Abrams and 
he told me to not carry through with the extracurricular activity 
that I had explained to him I was going to be involved in. I was 
going there for another purpose. 

I said, well, my gosh, I have already made appointments, so can 
you tell me why? 

He says, I can’t tell you why now, but when you get back I will 
explain why you are not to make that solicitation. 

Mr. Ballen. Did you desist from making the solicitation? 
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Mr. Singlaub. I did, and it was clear that I should not make the 
second attempt at Country Number Five. 

Mr. Ballen. When you returned to the United States, did you 
have occasion to talk to Elliott Abrams about why he had asked 
you to desist? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Ballen. What, at that time, did Elliott Abrams say to you? 

Mr. Singlaub. He indicated that the reason I was not to make 
the solicitation is it was going to be handled by someone at the 
highest level, which I assumed to mean someone in the White 
House. 

Mr. Ballen. Did he mention anyone in the White House by 
name? 

Mr. Singlaub. No, he did not. 

Mr. Ballen. General Singlaub, I would like to direct your atten¬ 
tion to what is marked JKS exhibit 5. 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes, I have that. 

Mr. Ballen. Sir, again I will ask you if you recognize that par¬ 
ticular document. 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes, I have seen it before. 

Mr. Ballen. What does the document reflect? 

Mr. Singlaub. Well, it is a transmittal, to someone unidentified, 
of a personal letter that I sent to Bill Casey. 

Mr. Ballen. Did this letter result, General Singlaub, from any 
conversation that you had with Oliver North in July of 1986? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes, I believe that this was a result of a request 
from Oliver North that I provide to Mr. Casey a list of the weapons 
that could be purchased at the prices that we were offering, and 
that is, in essence, what this is. 

Mr. Ballen. Were these items—items of military hardware to be 
furnished to the Nicaraguan Freedom Fighters? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes. 

Mr. Ballen. What did you say in your lett3r to Director Casey 
about this list? 

Mr. Singlaub. I indicated that it was probably going to take 
some time before the funds were actually flowing and before they 
could be obligated, but that the contacts that we had previously es¬ 
tablished which had proven to be reliable were prepared to ad¬ 
vance money to enable the arms to be purchased and shipped 
against a future payment after the details of the appropriation 
were available. 

Mr. Ballen. In other words, this was a plan to extend credit 
before funds were appropriated—that’s by Congress in order to pur¬ 
chase weapons for the Nicaraguan Freedom Fighters? 

Mr. Singlaub. That is correct. 

Mr. Ballen. Did you discuss this idea and this list with Colonel 
North as well a Director Casey? 

Mr. Singlaub. I believe that I did, yes. I am not—I don’t remem¬ 
ber the occasion, but this is the type of thing that I ordinarily 
would have reported to him, so that we wouldn T t have any crossed 
wires. 

Mr. Ballen. Sir, do you know whether or not this proposal was 
ever accepted either by the CIA or by Colonel North? 

Mr. Singlaub. I know that it was not. 
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Mr. Ballen. Mr. Chairman, I just have one brief subject matter 
left in my direct—about 5 minutes. 

Chairman Inouye. Please proceed. 

Mr. Ballen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Singlaub, you mentioned in your opening statement 
your involvement with Eden Pastora, and I just wanted to ask you 
a few questions about that. 

In March of 1986, before you left to meet with Pastora, had you 
discussed your plan with Elliott Abrams? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Ballen. What did you say to Elliott Abrams? 

Mr. Singlaub. I reviewed with Elliott Abrams the information 
that I had from Nicaragua, which in essence was that the only 
person in the Democratic Resistance there that had name recogni¬ 
tion throughout all of Nicaragua was Commandante Zero, Eden 
Pastora. And that I recognized that there had been conflicts in con¬ 
trolling him in the past. I thought perhaps some of these problems 
were related to personality conflicts or to amateurism on the part 
of the case officer. 

In many cases he appeared to be an asset that ought not be lost 
and wasted. And I told him that I would like to go down and try to 
convince him to rejoin the United Nicaraguan Opposition. And 
while he expressed some doubts that that could be done- 

Mr. Ballen. He, meaning Elliott Abrams? 

Mr. Singlaub. He, meaning Elliott Abrams—posed no objection 
to that. 

Mr. Ballen. Did you discuss your plan before you left with 
anyone else in addition to Elliott Abrams? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes. I had discussed it with some staff members 
of a Senator. I discussed it with some other members of the Depart¬ 
ment of State. I was anxious to talk to Elliott because he was meet¬ 
ing repeatedly with Oliver North. I knew that Oliver North was 
not enthusiastic about trying to get Eden Pastora back into the re¬ 
sistance. He did not trust him. 

Mr. Ballen. Let me ask you this question, sir. 

Did you meet with Ben Wickham? 

Mr. Singlaub. Ben Wickham was not a member of the adminis¬ 
tration at that time. He had retired. Ben Wickham had been rec¬ 
ommended to me by Bill Casey as a good source of information, be¬ 
cause Ben Wickham had been the Station Chief in Managua for 3 
years during the Sandinista period. 

Mr. Ballen. Had Ben Wickham also been Director Casey’s spe¬ 
cial deputy? 

Mr. Singlaub. Special Assistant, I believe was the title. 

Mr. Ballen. Was he recently retired at the time? 

Mr. Singlaub. That is correct. 

Mr. Ballen. Did you subsequently travel to Central America and 
meet with Eden Pastora? 

Mr. Singlaub. I did, yes. 

Mr. Ballen. Did you come to an agreement with Eden Pastora? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes. Ultimately I came to an agreement with 
him, which was favorable to all persons concerned, but this was 
after a considerable amount of investigation in that area. 
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Mr. Ballen. In substance, sir, was your agreement that Eden 
Pastora would go into Nicaragua and in return supplies, food, other 
medicines, as well as ammunition would be furnished to him by 
other Contra forces? 

Mr. Singlaub. That is correct, yes. 

Mr. Ballen. Did you show this agreement to any officials of the 
U.S. Government? 

Mr. Singlaub. On the day that it was signed by Eden Pastora 
and myself I took it to, and gave it to the U.S. Ambassador to Costa 
Rica. 

Mr. Ballen. And who was that at the time? 

Mr. Singlaub. Lewis Tambs. 

Mr. Ballen. What was his reaction to the agreement that you 
had struck with Pastora? 

Mr. Singlaub. He was very pleased. He was very pleased and he 
exhibited some surprise that we were able to get that agreement 
because the agreement was that Eden Pastora would do all of the 
things that would eliminate the problems that the Government of¬ 
ficials of both Costa Rica and the United States had expressed con¬ 
cerning his presence there, and I had previously gotten agreement 
that we would be able to provide some of the equipment that Eden 
Pastora needed. 

Mr. Ballen. Now, General Singlaub, did you speak to Adolfo 
Calero about furnishing ammunition and other supplies to Eden 
Pastora? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Ballen. How did he respond? 

Mr. Singlaub. Well, like Oliver North, he was not enthusiastic, 
but he did agree that the small quantity of ammunition that was 
needed to execute this plan was available in another country in 
Central America, could be transferred to a point of rendezvous that 
I had set up with Eden Pastora. 

Mr. Ballen. So the members of the committee understand, Eden 
Pastora was to operate in the south of Nicaragua on the Southern 
Front? 

Mr. Singlaub. That is right. 

Mr. Ballen. Did Pastora ever receive this ammunition? 

Mr. Singlaub. No, he did not. The ammunition was just a small 
part of it. He needed boots, he needed clothing, he needed medi¬ 
cines. I had personally visited his camps inside Nicaragua and 
found his people to be in terrible shape. 

Mr. Ballen. Did he receive any of these supplies? 

Mr. Singlaub. He received none of them, that is correct. He was 
assured that the nonlethal equipment could be provided, and I was 
prepared to buy that and send it, but there were constant delays 
and postponements. Even though I had absolute assurances that 
this was going to go through and it was after I left the country on 
another activity that I was informed that we had reneged—“we”, 
meaning collectively the people of the United States—that he had 
gone inside with his troops, taken up position had sent his aircraft 
to the rendezvous location to pick up the supplies, they never ar¬ 
rived. 

Ultimately he had to surrender. He walked out, turned himself 
in to the Costa Rican authorities and was thrown in jail. 
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Mr. Ballen. When you say we had “reneged”, who was “we”? 

Mr. Singlaub. Well, I was responsible for the agreement. I 
thought I had the support lined up with the necessary U.S. officials 
and the officials of the FDN, but- 

Mr. Ballen. Did somebody in the U.S. Government renege on 
that— 

Mr. Singlaub. I learned later that it was someone in CIA who 
gave instructions that that aircraft would not deliver the supplies 
as we had agreed. 

Mr. Ballen. So that Eden Pastora did not get those badly needed 
supplies? 

Mr. Singlaub. He and his troops did not, and they were forced to 
cross the border and turn themselves in. And as I have said, Eden 
Pastora was thrown in prison in Costa Rica. 

Mr. Ballen. Thank you very much, General Singlaub. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no further questions. 

Chairman Inouye. Mr. Kerr, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Kerr. No questions. 

Chairman Inouye. General Singlaub, will you favor us by return¬ 
ing tomorrow afternoon at 2 o’clock? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Inouye. Thank you very much. 

We will now resume the questioning of Mr. Calero and the com¬ 
mittee will take a short recess. 

[Recess.] 

Chairman Inouye. The hearing will please come to order. 

Chairman Hamilton. 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. Chairman, I want to just express a 
word of apology to you and to the Senators and to our witnesses, 
Mr. Calero and General Singlaub. Earlier this afternoon, we had a 
series of six or seven votes in the House and it was necessary for 
members of the House to be present for those votes, and so we had 
to miss the session. And I wanted to let you know and to extend 
our apologies to you for that. 

We will proceed in order with Mr. Fascell on the questions to 
Mr. Calero. 

CONTINUED TESTIMONY OF ADOLFO P. CALERO 

Mr. Fascell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Calero, it is nice to see you again. We have been friends a 
long time. I can’t remember how long exactly. It seems to me it 
was when you were in jail that we first got acquainted. We weren't 
cellmates; I have been accused of being worse. 

I admire your cause and the efforts and the anti-Samoza efforts 
that you were involved in and the revolution in Nicaragua. I know 
you as an honorable person and as a true Nicaraguan patriot. 

But you understand what we are up here doing and why this 
committee is inquiring. I am sure you do. It is a question of law 
and the Constitution and the operation of a democracy. And while 
it may not be the best for your cause, I know that you support ev¬ 
erything this committee is doing in making the facts available to 
the American people and in deciding what happened and what 
went wrong, if anything. Am I correct? 
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Mr. Calero. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Fascell. Would you turn to an exhibit there—let’s see if I 
can read this thing—APC-7. That is the famous chart that wound 
up in Ollie North’s safe, Mr. Calero, and you see there, it has U.S. 
accounts on the left there and it says—they cover the water front. 
They have liberals and conservatives. 

Then it says “multi-corporations, United States and overseas.” 
Do you see that, are you following me across the top line? And 
then the other organizations says “overseas only.” One of them 
says “International Youth Committee,” one box, and the other one 
I can’t make out. I don’t know whether it says Institute for Drugs 
or Institute for Democracy, and I am not trying to be funny. I can’t 
make it out. 

Do you have any clue about either one of those, because you will 
notice that this is the financial management plot plan that Mr. 
North had and you notice there is a line that runs from both Inter¬ 
national Youth Committee and the other organization down to 
FDN. FDN is crossed out, and then he has UNO, right? 

Mr. Calero. Right. 

Mr. Fascell. Then below that he has, it looks like to me, MDN 
and Robelo, and the next one looks like Liberty Party, LIB PTY, 
and can you make out the name in the parenthesis next to that? 
Does that mean anything to you? 

Mr. Calero. Cruz, C-r-u-z. 

Mr. Fascell. Do you know anything about International Youth 
Committee? 

Mr. Calero. No, sir, and I don’t know about the other one either. 
I mean, the only thing I can very clearly see is that my name 
doesn't appear and it's got two other persons in it and it says UNO. 

Mr. Fascell. I understand, because they scratched out FDN. 

The reason I ask that, because if you look up on your chart, you 
accounted for all the money you got. 

Mr. Calero. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascell. And the way I see it there is that on the sale, the 
money that came from the sale of arms to Iran, if you took all of 
the money below the $32 million, you don't have too much. 

Mr. Calero. Not at all. 

Mr. Fascell. Intel Co-Operation, Inc., you knew about them? 

Mr. Calero. Yes. 

Mr. Fascell. You were able to account for that money, so that is 
separate. You take that out. 

So basically as you testified earlier, you are talking about maybe 
$200,000 from Lake Resources but you still don't know where that 
money came from? 

Mr. Calero. Congressman Brooks I think indicated that that 
Lake Resources money received in October 1985 was before any of 
the connections with the arms sales. 

Mr. Fascell. So that means zero from Lake Resources according 
to your account. 

Miscellaneous deposits, the 417, you are not sure where that 
came from yet? 

Mr. Calero. I said there was money transferred through our ac¬ 
counts for the radio on the 15th of September and political endeav¬ 
ors that were sort of on the side of the FDN. And there are others 
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that I think could be internal transfers for—but I would gladly 
take a look at it and I am sure I can define exactly what that- 

Mr. Fascell. Now, as I remember your statements from the very 
beginning, Mr. Calero, when all of this information broke out, ana 
as far as I know, you haven't changed your position? 

Mr. Calero. No sir. 

Mr. Fascell. With regard to you making the statement, as far as 
you knew, you didn’t receive, FDN did not receive any of that 
money and you didn’t receive any of that money? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascell. That we are talking about now about the money 
from the sale, sale of arms to Iran. That it might have, as I recall 
your testimony, or your statement, public statement, it might have 
been used witn respect to air transport or other transport or drops. 
Am I stating you correctly? 

Mr. Calero. That was the only alternative, because I did not 
know who was funding these private airlift or air resupply services 
that were being given. 

Mr. Fascell. Now, did that air resupply service include, howev¬ 
er, the supply of military equipment directly to the troops? 

Mr. Calero. Not to my knowledge. It did not, because we were 
supplying the weapons and ammunition from our own resources. 

Mr. Fascell. In other words, you had central control over the re¬ 
supply or the supply of military materiel going to your own troops? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, at our end. 

Mr. Fascell. Thank you very much. 

No further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Inouye. Senator Nunn. 

Mr. Nunn. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Calero, just a couple of brief questions. I think you answered 
the question this morning Senator Cohen asked you about the pur¬ 
poses of FDN and you answered that if was to force the Sandinistas 
from office, is that correct? 

Mr. Calero. Yes. Yes. 

Mr. Nunn. What was the military objective of the FDN? 

Mr. Calero. Well, the military objective of the FDN is to con¬ 
form a combined effort with political, diplomatic efforts that would 

g ermit the driving out of the Sandinistas or the turning over of the 

andinistas and the establishment- 

Mr. Nunn. Overthrow of the Government then? 

Mr. Calero. The establishment of a democratic government in 
Nicaragua. 

Mr. Nunn. Did you discuss the objective—this objective with 
Colonel North? 

Mr. Calero. I do not remember, but I could have said that that 
was my purpose, that that was the way I looked at things and that 
was the way I felt. 

Mr. Nunn. Did Colonel North ever give you an indication of 
what his objective was, what the objective of the U.S. Government 
was in supporting the Contras, the FDN? 

Mr. Calero. Well, to my recollection—I mean, it had changed 
over the time. First to interdict arms, then it was cut off. Then we 
were given humanitarian aid. That was to keep us alive. And final¬ 
ly, we were given money both for lethal and nonlethal necessities. 
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Mr. Nunn. Did you ever set up any kind of apparatus for the 
interdiction of arms in El Salvador? 

Mr. Calero. Yes. We had troops, as a matter of fact, we did 
make raids in the resupply point in a place called La Pelota, or La 
Paloma Island, which was right off the coast of northwestern Nica¬ 
ragua and we did destroy and published this resupply point. We 
made not one in Cosiguina, which is in the Gulf of Fonseca. 

Mr. Nunn. Was that one of your main objectives? 

Mr. Calero. Well, sir, it was for us—for us it was accessory or I 
should say, it was in line with our main objective. 

Mr. Nunn. It wasn’t compatible with your main objective? 

Mr. Calero. No, it was not. 

Mr. Nunn. It was not part of your main objective? 

Mr. Calero. It was coincident. Being a Nicaraguan you have to 
go a little further. I think you would understand that. 

Mr. Nunn. Right. Did you have conversations with President 
Reagan? You mentioned you met with him three times. Did you 
ever express to him what your objective was? 

Mr. Calero. Well, the liberation of our country. But I do not re¬ 
member saying what our objective was. I remember talking to him 
more as to what we were doing, and our gratitude for his position, 
his permanent support of our effort. 

Mr. Nunn. Do you recall President Reagan ever expressing to 
you what his objective was or what the objective of the U.S. Gov¬ 
ernment was in assisting the Contras? 

Mr. Calero. No sir. We did not go into such detail. 

Mr. Nunn. Never did go into that detail? 

Mr. Calero. No. 

Mr. Nunn. Thank you. 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. Broomfield. 

Mr. Broomfield. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Calero, I am sorry I wasn’t here this afternoon to hear your 
testimony, so maybe some of the question I might have for you you 
have already answered. 

First of all, I want to say we certainly appreciate very much your 
coming forward voluntarily to testify about what you know without 
demanding us give you a grant of immunity. I also want to express 
my own personal appreciation and respect for your efforts to keep 
alive the hope or for a free and democratic Nicaragua. 

It seems tome the strategic interest of the United States is really 
at stake and I hope we will not lose sight of those interests as we 
probe the extensive details of this investigation. 

As for myself, I believe America would be making a grave mis¬ 
take if it abandoned the Nicaraguan Resistance once again by cut¬ 
ting off U.S. funding at the end of the current fiscal year. 

But let me ask you, Mr. Calero, from your unique vantage point, 
what will happen to the Contras and the cause for freedom in Nica¬ 
ragua if the Congress of the United States does not continue to pro¬ 
vide you aid for your ongoing struggle? 

Mr. Calero. Well, the United States will lose face with friend 
and foe, and as far as we are concerned, we will be left in an ex¬ 
tremely difficult position, one of possible annihilation, and the San- 
dinistas will consolidate themselves, will launch the revolution 
without borders, which was their primary objective expressed right 
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after the 1979 arrival of the Sandinista Government, and you will 
have a permanent presence in mainland America of a Soviet base 
with the consequent dangers to all of the Americas, including the 
United States. 

Mr. Broomfield. Certainly if you don’t have continued support 
from the Congress, you cannot depend on voluntary contributions 
to keep going? 

Mr. Calero. Definitely not. It is—as you can see, it has been an 
on-and-off situation, and I believe that this country, as the arsenal 
of democracy, could share a little bit of that arsenal with us. 

Mr. Broomfield. Mr. Calero, the United States is often referred 
to as—indeed, we like to think of it as—a lighthouse beaming a 
bright light, symbolizing freedom and hope to the oppressed world. 
In short, a beacon of liberty. 

If that was so, would you say that, to the people of Nicaragua 
yearning for freedom, the United States is now viewed more like a 
lighthouse whose beam is growing dimmer currently or a light¬ 
house temporarily encased in a fog bank of itself by indulgent self- 
examination? 

If it is the latter, what can we do short of voting more aid, to 
ensure that the beam light shines brightly again for you and your 
oppressed brethren? 

Mr. Calero. You use the image of the lighthouse. I would say the 
lighthouse that goes on and off really represents a tremendous 
danger for ships because you cannot—you cannot count on it and 
count on it, and it is best not to count on something that is being 
shut on and off, and being put on and off. 

I certainly think that we will bring about conscience in this 
country to keep up the support of our effort, which is not only for 
us but for all of us. 

Mr. Broomfield. Mr. Calero, I wasn’t here. You probably an¬ 
swered this question, but I think a key question in this investiga¬ 
tion is, did you receive any aid from the socalled diversion of funds 
from the arms sales in Iran? 

Mr. Calero. It is becoming more apparent every day that we 
didn’t, which is something that we have held right from the begin¬ 
ning, and nonetheless we are in need of money. We have a debt of 
$1.9 million in Central American region, which cannot be paid out 
of the $100 million because there was a prohibition set on paying 
back debts, but we have to incur that debt in order to keep alive 
between the time of the end of the Nicaraguan Humanitarian As¬ 
sistance Office, the humanitarian aid, and the beginning of the 
$100 million. 

Mr. Broomfield. Mr. Calero, I just want to commend you for 
your appearance here today. I thank you very much, and wish you 
continued luck. 

Mr. Calero. Thank you, Mr. Broomfield. 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. Rodino. 

Mr. Rodino. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Calero, first of all I understand that you have appeared vol¬ 
untarily and haven’t sought immunity. Have you discussed before 
coming here to testify with anybody other than your attorney, any¬ 
body in the Federal Government, the White House, the CIA or 
either concerning this testimony that you are going to give? 
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Mr. Calero. Here? No, sir. 

Mr. Rodino. OK. 

Mr. Calero. I did tell Mr. Stokes that during the noon recess, I 
called an officer of the Central Intelligence office saying that I was 
here, that I would like to see them after the hearing was over. 

Mr. Rodino. Why did you have to do that? 

Mr. Calero. Why did I have to do that? After the hearing? Or 
why did I want to talk to him? 

Mr. Rodino. Why did you want to talk to the CIA? 

Mr. Calero. I wanted to talk to them because there is a matter 
of a helicopter that is being held here and that we need for it to be 
gotten down to the area because it is going to serve for Medevac, 
medical evacuation for our people. That was the primary objective. 

Mr. Rodino. Mr. Calero, when you were deposed you stated with 
reference to the possibility of receiving money from foreign 
sources, that this was told you, you believe by Colonel North, and 
you also mentioned that General Secord referred to some substan¬ 
tial amounts that you were going to receive. 

Did Colonel North tell you where he received this information? 

Mr. Calero. No, sir. I, at one point, I gave him an account, bank 
account number where- 

Mr. Rodino. Why did you give the bank account number? 

Mr. Calero. Because he requested it from me and- 

Mr. Rodino. Did he tell you why? 

Mr. Calero. I- 

Mr. Rodino. For what purpose? 

Mr. Calero. He did not go into the details, but it was obvious 
that he would supply it to someone else who would send the 
money. 

Mr. Rodino. Did he tell you who that someone else was? 

Mr. Calero. No, sir. 

Mr. Rodino. Did he tell you where you received the information 
that a foreign source was going to provide you with money? 

Mr. Calero. No, sir. No, sir. 

Mr. Rodino. You were very happy at that fact that you were 
going to receive this? 

Mr. Calero. Extremely happy, yes, sir. 

Mr. Rodino. And you didn’t inquire about the source yourself? 

Mr. Calero. No, sir. I mean, I was happy over receiving the 
money, was not really much concerned as to the source of it. 

Mr. Rodino. You mentioned the fact that you provided Colonel 
North with some $90,000 worth of traveler’s checks, is that correct? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rodino. And you said that additionally, that he discussed 
the need to get some money for hostages as you said? 

Mr. Calero. Yes. 

Mr. Rodino. I think you provided him, I think your statement 
was, about $25,000? 

Mr. Calero. Yes. I believe that was the First installment. 

Mr. Rodino. What about the other installments? What about the 
other $65,000? Had he come to you asking for more money? 

Mr. Calero. They were given in subsequent meetings and he told 
me that there was more needed. 

Mr. Rodino. Not for hostages? 
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Mr. Calero. Well, for the—I understood to be for the same pur¬ 
pose, or I do not remember exactly if he repeated every time that it 
was for that, but that was my understanding. 

Mr. Rodino. And he never specified what the amount of money 
that he was looking for was needed for? 

Mr. Calero. He never specified—please phrase that again. 

Mr. Rodino. Did he specify—didn't indicate why he needed the 
money specifically? I mean, $25,000 is not a big sum of money, but 
to you, especially considering the amount of money that you 
needed because you were carrying on activity which is important to 
you and every dollar counted, I assume- 

Mr. Calero. But at that time we were comfortable, well off in 
funds, and I said, I remember saying to him that Nicaraguan hos¬ 
tages and American hostages were one and the same. 

Mr. Rodino. I know that was the first time, Mr. Calero. 

Mr. Calero. Yes. 

Mr. Rodino. But the subsequent amount, the subsequent times 
that he came for money, which is the balance of the $90,000, be¬ 
cause my understanding is, unless I am mistaken, you said $25,000 
at first when he discussed the hostages, but in all you computed 
that it was about $90,000 that you furnished him. 

Mr. Calero. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rodino. Now, when specifically did he come back for that 
money? 

Mr. Calero. Well, it was between March and June, I believe— 
March and July, March and June. At a time when we still had re¬ 
sources available. 

Mr. Rodino. And he never told you what the money was for 
except that he needed a certain amount of money, is that correct? 

Mr. Calero. No, I mean it was for the hostages, efforts, and I— 
then I discussed with him the possibility of my turning over money 
to some other resistance people and then we concluded that it was 
not politically sound to do it. And at a later meeting he told me 
that—forget about that, it is going to be taken care of in another 
way. 

So then I suspect that I presumed that that would be- 

Mr. Rodino. I don’t mean to be insistent, Mr. Calero, but I am a 
little confused. You talk about the hostages. Was it all for hos¬ 
tages? 

Mr. Calero. What I am saying is it was for hostages, and then I 
am opening up the possibility, on account of discussions with him, 
that it was also intended for other members of the resistance that 
would not appreciate a dependency on my organization, and that is 
what I said. 

Mr. Rodino. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. McCollum. 

Mr. McCollum. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

There has been a lot of discussion over a period of time about the 
role of the CIA. Obviously when we have been able to aid you legal¬ 
ly, the CIA has been involved, and they have been an instrument 
to assist and carry out American policy, both before the Boland 
Amendment and most recently since the Boland Amendment has 
been removed. 
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But there has been an implication, through questioning today, 
that somehow the FDN and the resistance movement in general 
and the Nicaraguan Resistance has been a puppet of the CIA. 

I have heard before many times some of my colleagues implying 
that, in fact, the whole creation of the resistance movement was a 
creation of our government and the CIA. 

You have responded intermittently today to that, but I don’t 
think anybody has asked you that question. I wanted to. 

Was the resistance force, the FDN, a creation of the CIA? 

Mr. Calero. People don’t die as puppets. People die for a cause, 
for something they believe in, and that is why our people are fight¬ 
ing and dying. 

The Nicaraguan Resistance grew out of the Sandinista repres¬ 
sion. The Sandinistas continued their war after the overthrow of 
Somoza against what they called the bourgeoisie, against all those 
people that had guts to stand up to their repression and to their 
demands, who wouldn’t budge. 

And the first fighters of the Nicaraguan Resistance were consti¬ 
tuted by a group of former Sandinista—former Nicaraguan but 
former fighters of the Sandinistas headed by Pedro Joaquin Gonza¬ 
lez, and it constituted 60 of those men. Many of them have died 
already. Some are still alive and commanding troops of ours. And 
then also some national guardsmen went in, then they both com¬ 
bined forces and began to attract thousands of Nicaraguan patriots 
who many of them probably haven’t even heard of the CIA, 
and- 

Mr. McCollum. The CIA didn’t start all of this—is that what 
you are telling us—by any stretch of the imagination? 

Mr. Calero. By any stretch of imagination, no. We have received 
help, support, from the U.S. Government, and it is the U.S. Gov¬ 
ernment that chooses the agency through which that aid comes. 

Mr. McCollum. You don’t take orders from the CIA? 

Mr. Calero. No, sir. No, sir. 

Mr. McCollum. Let me ask you another question, talking about 
the FDN just for a minute, which is the force that you represent 
and the primary force in the northern region, as I understand it. 

Roughly how many troops or people are there in the army that 
you have, your resistance forces, today? 

Mr. Calero. At the present time? 

Mr. McCollum. At the present time. 

Mr. Calero. The resistance forces have all united recently and 
we are in the process of forming one national Nicaraguan army, 
and all told at the present time there could be over 14,000 fighters 
in the heart of the country and some 4,000 in secluded areas, in 
border areas. 

Mr. McCollum. We are not talking about the leadership now, 
but just talking about all these fighters out there that are fighting 
for the resistance. Can you describe for us what they are like? 

I mean, where do they come from, are they wealthy people, are 
they former Somoza national guardsmen? Who are they? 

Mr. Calero. Well, there is—of this 18,000 people, less than one 
percent ever belonged to the national guard. 

The median age is about 18- 19-years old. That means they were 
12 and 11 during the Somoza dictatorship. 
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They are peasants. They are small landowners. And they are pro¬ 
fessional people, too. We nave our own doctors who are young Nica¬ 
raguans, who have graduated in Mexico and different places. We 
have doctors working for us that have a license to practice in the 
United States but they would rather go and serve. 

Mr. McCollum. But the bulk of the fighting forces are what we 
call campasinos or peasants, young people? 

Mr. Calero. The bulk is campasinos, yes. 

Mr. McCollum. Of those young people that we are talking about * 
and the campasinos, the fighting force, haven’t a number of them 
been injured by mines, as I have read about somewhere in the 
newspapers? 

—Mr. CALERO. We hadtwcr Americans come down recently and— 
they made most for—61 prostheses for young Nicaraguans who had 
lost their limbs. 

Mr. McCollum. Do you need more of these artificial limbs? 

Mr. Calero. We need a great deal more, yes. 

Mr. McCollum. Where would somebody send a donation of artifi¬ 
cial limbs? Have yougot some place they could help you with that? 

Mr. Calero. Yes. There is an American in Washington State, in 
Seattle, Washington, by the name of Chuck Livert, who has done 
this similar type of work for the Salvadorans, and who is doing 
now something for us. 

Also an association in New Orleans headed by Dr. Alton Oxner, 
who is doing the same thing, but- 

Mr. McCollum. My time is virtually up, but I want to ask one 
last thing about the organization itself. Can you give us an idea, for 
example, of the leadership, for example, a lot of people think the 
Somozan guardsmen are all the leaders. 

I know Enrique Bermudez has had that background. A, it seems 
to me I met somebody who was a former president of the Universi¬ 
ty of Central America from Managua who had been part of the re¬ 
sistance inside the Sandinistas at one time; is that correct? 

Mr. Calero. That is correct, sir, and we come from all walks of 
life, professionals, some were anti-Somoza, the immense majority 
were anti-Somoza, the leadership. But there were some that were 
professional soldiers like Enrique Bermudez. 

But Somoza used to call everybody who opposed him a Commu¬ 
nist and the Sandinistas call anyone who opposes them Somosistas. 

It is just a derogatory term, that is all. 

Mr. McCollum. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. Boland. 

Mr. Boland. Mr. Calero, when did you begin providing Colonel 
North with written reports on the quantities of the arms you were 
purchasing and at what price? 

Mr. Calero. I gave him a couple or a couple of reports, I guess, 
written, one of them I remember very clearly which is part of this 
exhibit and then once in a while I would send him an inventory of 
what we had, so he would keep abreast of what was going on on 
what we had. 

Mr. Boland. So you were apparently providing some of these 
written reports sometime during late 1984 and perhaps through 
1985? 
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Mr. Calero. Yes, yes, sir, yes, sir. 

Mr. Boland. And at whose direction were these reports pre¬ 
pared? 

Mr. Calero. These were papers, the one that I gave him that is 
here I wrote myself and then there were other papers, inventories 
that I would be supplied with, I would take a photo copy of and I 
would send to him. 

Mr. Boland. Well, were you instructed to make these reports by 
a particular individual? 

Mr. Calero. No, sir. 

Mr. Boland. You were not. 

Mr. Calero. I thought that it was—I used to give—to keep Colo- 
_nel North abreast _of._ what was going on and I had no reservation 
as to which information I would give him. 

Mr. Boland. And whether or not General Secord assisted in any 
way in preparation of those reports, General Secord? 

Mr. Calero. Not in the one that I wrote and not in the invento¬ 
ries that I supplied, so I do not think that I received any help from 
General Secord. 

Mr. Boland. Were you able to negotiate on the price of arms 
with General Secord or did he merely tell you what you owed for 
the quantities that you wanted? 

Mr. Calero. He did the negotiation, and to my knowledge he was 
given the best price available and, as I said before, I remember 
buying from the Far East .762 ammunition, that is NATO-type am¬ 
munition, for $75 a thousand, and I knew that to be a tremendous 
price because I had seen invoice prices of materials supplied to us 
by the U.S. Government before and that same ammunition had 
been priced at about 16 cents a piece. 

So I feel those were good prices—I mean, half of what we had 
been paying. 

Mr. Boland. So, in effect, you were able to negotiate with Gener¬ 
al Secord on the price of whatever you were purchasing? 

Mr. Calero. I would say yes, I mean- 

Mr. Boland. Did you negotiate on the price with McCoy and 
Martin and with General Singlaub? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, I negotiated these purchases and the prices 
that General Singlaub—by the time I bought from General Sing¬ 
laub I was very much acquainted with the price of weapons and 
ammunition because I would get offers from all over, from people 
who wanted to sell to us. 

Mr. Boland. In any event, you were able to negotiate with him if 
you didn't like the price? If you did not like the prices, you could 
negotiate? 

Mr. Calero. Oh, yes, in that sense, I was not forced or obliged by 
anyone to buy form anyone in particular. 

Mr. Boland. All right. You testified that you had knowledge of 
the fundraising operations run by Spitz Channell and Richard 
Miller. Did you know what inducements both Channell and Miller 
made to get donors to make contributions? 

Mr. Calero. What? 

Mr. Boland. Did they offer any inducement to them? 

Mr. Calero. Amusement? 

Mr. Boland. No. Inducements. 
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Mr. Calero. Inducements. 

Mr. Boland. Did they introduce you to particular people who 
would show you around this town or that sort of thing? 

Mr. Calero. I don’t know about that. All I did for that endeavor 
was to address these gatherings of a dozen or 15 or 20 potential 
donors and tell them of what we were doing, tell them of our 
needs, and make what you call a sales pitch for them. 

Mr. Boland. Who asked you to make the sales pitch? 

Mr. Calero. Mr. Channell or Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Boland. And did Channell or Miller tell you what U.S. Gov¬ 
ernment personnel were assisting in their fundraising efforts? 

Mr. Calero. No, but I knew that Colonel North would give brief¬ 
ings to^these people, and I was present at a briefing Colonel North 
gave to a number of House members in one of the House buildings? 

Mr. Boland. Thank you, Mr. Calero. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman HAMiLftJNTMr. DeWine. 

Mr. DeWine. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Calero, first let me thank you for your testimony today. I 
found it to be very candid and very open. 

One of the principal criticisms that I hear about the Democratic 
Resistance forces is that you have really not been able to articulate 
a vision of the future for the people of Nicaragua; what life would 
be like if you were in power. 

You know in any guerrilla movement it is not only the military 
victories, but it is the support of the people. 

I wonder if you could comment on that for me and tell me what 
really is your vision of the future for Nicaragua if you were able to 
take power. 

Mr. Calero. We have signed—the last document we signed we 
call the Charter of Democratic Commitment, and it generally out¬ 
lines what we want for Nicaragua is freedom, is a democratic form 
of government, separation of powers, a very limited armed force to 
keep order. 

We don’t need to have a great army. Expenditures in health and 
education, and we want to turn to the agricultural, to the rural 
areas of Nicaragua and develop the agriculture in Nicaragua, be¬ 
cause we are an agricultural country. 

Most of our people live in rural areas. We have to bring educa¬ 
tion, we have to bring health, but most of all, what we have to give 
to Nicaraguans is freedom, the right to elect, free and honest elec¬ 
tions, the people that they want to be led by. 

We have to bring honesty, we have to bring to Nicaragua the op¬ 
portunity of progress for our people, and most of all, to live in 
peace, because only through democracy can there be peace in Nica¬ 
ragua. 

Mr. DeWine. You were put in jail by Somoza, you have experi¬ 
enced life both under the Sandinistas and Somoza. I wonder if you 
could share with us your feeling as far as whether or not there is 
more oppression today in Nicaragua or less oppression, what is the 
situation with regard to freedom of the press, freedom of religion, 
the availability of food for the people—how do those compare? 
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Is life better today? You know, a lot of people say maybe the 
Sandinistas aren’t so great, maybe they don’t do everything right, 
but life is better for the people there. 

Mr. Calero. That is an absolute falsehood. If there was poverty 
under Somoza, there is misery today. If there was lack of freedom 
under Somoza, there is repression today. 

Mr. DeWine. Freedom of press- 

Mr. Calero. Freedoms, no, in every sense of the word. Really, 
the bad that Somoza had has been multiplied many, many times by 
what has happened, what is happening today in Nicaragua. During 
the Somoza time, it made the papers if someone was exiled. 

Now, when close to 500,000 Nicaraguans have become refugees in 
neighboring countries, including the United States, that never hap¬ 
pened before. There was no comparison, although the Somoza dic¬ 
tatorship, I wouldn’t justify the Somoza dictatorship because this 
one is worse. 

Mr. DeWine. Let me switch to one other area. I know you have 
testified several times today about your meeting with the President 
of the United States. I have several specific questions. I hope you’ll 
bear with me and go through this because I want to clarify this 
and make sure there is no misunderstanding. 

Did the President of the United States ever tell you that he 
would instruct the people that were working for him to find loop¬ 
holes in the Boland Amendment? 

Mr. Calero. No, sir. 

Mr, DeWine. Did the President ever say to you that he was in¬ 
structing the CIA to continue to give the Freedom Fighters assist¬ 
ance, notwithstanding the Boland Amendment? 

Mr. Calero. Absolutely not. 

Mr. DeWine. Did the President ever have a discussion with you 
where he told you that he had contacted a Head of State of another 
country to provide aid for the Nicaraguan Freedom Fighters? 

Mr. Calero. No, sir. 

Mr. DeWine. Did the President ever tell you he was aware of the 
diversion of funds from the sale of arms to Iran to the Freedom 
Fighters? 

Mr. Calero. No, sir. Absolutely not. 

Mr. DeWine. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. Jenkins? 

Mr. Jenkins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I just have two or three 
short questions. 

I want to go back to the $90,000 for a moment in traveler’s 
checks. Why didn’t you just give the $90,000 at one time, since you 
had plenty of money at that particular time? 

Mr. Calero. Because it was not requested of me. I only gave 
what was requested, and I believe what was requested the first 
time was maybe $15,000 or $25,000. 

Mr. Jenkins. And so on several subsequent visits, Colonel North 
would ask for another $10,000 or another $20,000? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. And you continued to supply him with traveler’s 
checks? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, from March to about June or so, July. 
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Mr. Jenkins. Did he ever return any unused traveler’s checks to 
you? 

Mr. Calero. No, sir. No, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. You indicated that as far as you know, and the evi¬ 
dence tends to indicate that, none of the Iran money was ever used, 
as far as your operation was concerned? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Are you aware whether or not any of it was used in 
the southern front or with any other Contra leaders? 

Mr. Calero. No, sir. How I identified, or that I thought that 
could have come from the Iran money was the air supply oper¬ 
ation. 

Mr. Jenkins. As soon as Mr. Secord came into the operation, he 
told you that he was helping raise some $15 or $20 million from 
foreign sources. 

Mr. Calero. Yes, sir, he said that. 

Mr. Jenkins. And at that time, he also indicated that he would 
be able to supply all of your arms needs? 

Mr. Calero. No. We weren’t told that, no. Arms needs? 

Mr. Jenkins. As far as purchases. He encouraged you to pur¬ 
chase from him, didn’t he? 

Mr. Calero. Right at the beginning in 1984, yes, that he could 
help us in the supplying us with weapons and ammunition, yes. 

Mr. Jenkins. And you made all of your purchases through him, 
except those through General Singlaub? 

Mr. Calero. And some that I had made previous from Gretch 
World, yes. 

Mr. Jenkins. And as soon as you made the purchase from Gener¬ 
al Singlaub, Colonel North and Mr. Secord did not go through your 
operation anymore, but handled the situation directly, didn’t they, 
as far as purchases? 

Mr. Calero. Well, yes. There was talk about that—it was coinci¬ 
dental, but actually we didn’t have any more money to purchase 
any more weapons, and then the only money we got was from Intel 
Co-Operation, and which was not enough to buy weapons, and we 
had other necessities that we had to fill. 

Mr. Jenkins. If, after that time, after the General Singlaub pur¬ 
chase, if Mr. Secord purchased $10 to $20 million worth of supplies 
and weapons, did you see any of them? 

Mr. Calero. No, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Do you know of a ny other fo rces or other Contra 
leaders that might have received arms from General Secord after 
that General Singlaub purchase? 

Mr. Calero. There has been talk of the Southern Front receiving 
some things, but we were given things for the Southern Front, and 
I was not aware of what was in a warehouse in a place that I did 
not visit, but my understanding was that what was being supplied 
was from our stock, but I have no way of knowing if there was ad¬ 
ditional stock. 

Mr. Jenkins. During any of this time, did Mr. Secord indicate to 
you that he was going to give up his profit on these arms and share 
the profits with the Contras? 

Mr. Calero. No. My understanding, right from the beginning, 
was that he was not making a profit. That is the way I took it to 
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be. And it was in his hearing that I heard about the 20-percent 
markup, and that he said that he hadn't taken any profit. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did you ever meet Mr. Hakim? 

Mr. Calero. No, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. You don't know anything about him? 

Mr. Calero. No, sir. " - ~ 

Mr. Jenkins. No one has contacted you, either Mr. Secord nor 
anybody else, about giving you $6 or $8 million since these hear¬ 
ings started, have they? 

Mr. Calero. I have heard of the intention, and we are ready for 
it. 

Mr. Jenkins. Thank you. 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. Calero, just one question from me. 

Can you assure us that none of this money directly or indirectly 
came to your personal benefit? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Hamilton. None of it did come to your benefit? 

Mr. Calero. None of it came to my benefit. 

Chairman Hamilton. We have appreciated very much your testi¬ 
mony, Mr. Calero. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Inouye. Mr. Calero, on behalf of the joint committee, I 
thank you for joining us today and subjecting yourself to this inten¬ 
sive questioning. You have been of great help to all of us. 

Tomorrow morning at 10:00, the joint committee will meet to re¬ 
ceive testimony from a panel of three witnesses, Mrs. Garwood, Mr. 
O'Boyle and Mr. Coors; and at 2 p.m. in the afternoon, we will 
resume our questioning of General Singlaub. 

I would like to remind the members of the Senate Select Com¬ 
mittee that we will meet immediately after this session. 

Mr. Calero. Could I read something before I leave, sir? No, it is 
not a poem. It is more than a poem. This is excerpts of a letter, and 
it says, 

“After 40 years of fighting one of the world’s great superpowers, our only victory 
has been to escape total defeat. 

“Even if the rest of the world continues to ignore our cause, we will fight on, for 
we are fighting not only for ourselves, but for all mankind. We are fighting for free¬ 
dom and human dignity, and the right to worship the god of our choice. 

“I urge you to tell the world of our plight and send whatever help you can. God 
bless you for caring enough to read my letter.” 

It is signed George Washington, Valley Forge, September 1779. 
Thank you. ;- 

Chairman Inouye. Thank you very much. 

The committee may wish to resume your testimony at a later 
date, so will you make yourself available at that time? 

Mr. Calero. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Inouye. Thank you. 

The committee stands in recess. 

[Whereupon, at 6:08 p.m., the Select Committees recessed, to re¬ 
convene at 10:00 a.m., Thursday, May 21,1987.] 
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The Select Committees met, pursuant to call, at 10:00 a.m., in 
room 325, Russell Senate Office Building, Hon. Daniel K. Inouye 
(chairman of the Senate Select Committee) and Hon. Lee H. Hamil¬ 
ton (chairman of the House Select Committee) presiding. 

Mr. Rudman (presiding). The joint committee will be in order. 

Chairman Inouye is detained on the floor of the Senate. We 
expect he will be here momentarily. The Senate will have a 
number of votes throughout the day. 

Before we start the proceedings, I believe Senator Trible indicat¬ 
ed to me he had a question for House Counsel. 

Senator Trible? 

Mr. Trible. Mr. Vice Chairman, I understand in the press that 
General Secord may have filed an appeal with the Swiss Supreme 
Court to block the release of bank records yesterday. 

Is that correct? 

Mr. Rudman. Mr. Nields, I believe the question was directed to 
you. 

—Mr. Nields. I have heard the same thing vou have and I cannot 
verify it. I have not yet spoken to Mr. Secord's counsel to ask him 
one way or the other, but I will do so at the noon hour. 

Mr. Trible. Mr. Vice Chairman, if I may say briefly, I believe the 
proceedings—the record of this proceeding should reflect that ac¬ 
cording to the press, yesterday General Secord filed a last-minute 
appeal with the Swiss Supreme Court to block the release of bank 
records essential to the task of the special counsel and to these 
committees. 

The general’s actions will inevitably frustrate and delay the pur¬ 
suit for truth and are totally inconsistent with his words of coop¬ 
eration in good faith. 
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Unless and until we gain access to those Swiss bank records, we 
will be unable to determine precisely what happened to those mas¬ 
sive amounts of money accumulated in Swiss accounts by General 
Secord, Mr. Hakim, and Mr. Ghorbanifar. 

I would note for the record that according to public press ac- 

-counts, all three have now taken lega l action to block our access to 

those vital records. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Rudman. Thank you, Senator Trible. 

Good morning, Mrs. Garwood, Mr. O’Boyle, and Mr. Coors. 

Would counsel or various counsel please introduce themselves for 
the record. 

Mr. Roberts. Richard Roberts, member of the bar of the District 
of Columbia with the firm Hamel and Park. 

Mr. Osborne. My name is Duncan Osborne. I’m from Austin, 
Texas. 

Ms. Schwartz. Deborah Schwartz from New York City. 

Mr. Rudman. If the witnesses will please stand, I will administer 
the oath. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

TESTIMONY OF ELLEN C. GARWOOD, ACCOMPANIED BY DUNCAN 

OSBORNE, ESQ., AUSTIN, TX 

Mr. Rudman. Mr. Fryman of the House Committee staff is going 
to conduct the initial questioning of Mrs. Garwood and Mr. 
O’Boyle, and then Mr. Kaplan of the Senate Committee will initial¬ 
ly question Mr. Coors. 

It is our understanding that Mrs. Garwood would like the privi¬ 
lege of delivering a short opening statement. 

Is that correct, Mrs. Garwood? 

Mrs. Garwood. That is correct. 

Mr. Rudman. If you pull that microphone up, you may proceed. 

Mrs. Garwood. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as 
has been noted in the press, I have given substantial sums for the 
purpose of assisting the freedom-seeking people of Nicaragua. They 
are trying to achieve a non-Communist alternative in Central 
America. This in itself is important, and it is of vital importance to 
the United States of America. 

This is the third time I have appeared in Washington, D.C., on 
the subject of aid to the freedom-seeking people of Nicaragua. The 
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next time I appeared before the lawyers of your Select Investigat¬ 
ing Committees. Today I am also here to answer any questions you 
may have for me. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ellen C. Garwood appears in appen¬ 
dix C.] 

Mr. Rudman. Thank you very much. 

Does anyone else have any statement to make amongst the wit¬ 
nesses? 

Ii not, we will proceed to questioning. 

Mr. Fryman? 


Ill 


Mr. Fryman. Mrs. Garwood, would you state your full name for 
the record, please? 

Mrs. Garwood. My name is Ellen Garwood, Mrs. St. John Gar¬ 
wood. 

Mr. Fryman. In what city do you reside, Mrs. Garwood? 

Mrs. Garwood. Austin, Texas. 

Mr. Fryman. Are you an author, Mrs. Garwood? 

Mrs. Garwood. Yes. 

Mr. Fryman. What books have you written? 

Mrs. Garwood. I have written, “Will Clayton, a Short Biogra¬ 
phy,” a novel, “Come to me Megan,” and another biography, “The 
Undying Flame, Mariano Moreno of Buenos Aires.” 

Mr. Fryman. Are you a widow, Mrs. Garwood? 

Mrs. Garwood. Yes. 

Mr. Fryman. Was your husband in public service? 

Mrs. Garwood. Yes, he was. 

Mr. Fryman. What positions did he hold? 

Mrs. Garwood. He was Associate Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Texas. 

Mr. Fryman. Was your father also in public service? 

Mrs. Garwood. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fryman. What was his name? 

Mrs. Garwood. His name was Will Clayton. He was Under Sec¬ 
retary of State for Economic Affairs in the Truman administration 
from 1945 to 1947. 

Mr. Fryman. Was he involved in the implementation of the Mar¬ 
shall Plan, Mrs. Garwood? 

Mrs. Garwood. He was the originator and instigator of the plan. 

Mr. Fryman. Mrs. Garwood, do you know a gentleman named 
Carl Channell? 

Mrs. Garwood. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fryman. When did you first meet Mr. Channell? 

Mrs. Garwood. I met him first in connection with the National 
Conservative Political Action Committee, of which Terry Dolan was 
the head and Carl Channell was an assistant, and this was, I think, 
around 1980. 

Mr. Fryman. Subsequent to that did Mr. Channell form an orga¬ 
nization of his own? 

Mrs. Garwood. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fryman. What was the name of that organization? 

Mrs. Garwood. He had several organizations, and one of them 
was the American Conservative Trust. I think this was the first. 
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tion of Liberty. He had another one called, American Anti-Terror¬ 
ism Committee, and Sentinel. 

Mr. Fryman. Mrs. Garwood, do you also know a Colonel Oliver 
North? 


Mrs. Garwood. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fryman. When did you first meet Mr. North? 

Mrs. Garwood. I first met Colonel North in May of 1984. 

Mr. Fryman. And what were the circumstances of that meeting? 
Mrs. Garwood. That was a meeting of the Council for National 
Policy being held in, I forget the name of the place—Virginia. It is 
where we have the Colonel Restoration, Williamsburg. 
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Mr. Fryman. Was that Williamsburg? 

Mrs. Garwood. Yes, Williamsburg, VA. 

Mr. Fryman. Now, Mrs. Garwood in April of 1986, or prior to 
April of 1986, had you made various contributions to Mr. Chan¬ 
nels organization, the National Endowment for the Preservation 
of Liberty? 

Mrs. Garwood. Prior to April, yes, sir. 

Mr. Fryman. You had made a number of contributions? 

Mrs. Garwood. Yes, I had. 

Mr. Fryman. Is that organization also called N E P L or NEPL? 

Mrs. Garwood. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fryman. In April of 1986, did you have an occasion to be in 
Washington, DC? 

Mrs. Garwood. Yes, sir, I did. 

Mr. Fryman. What is the reason that you came to Washington, 
DC? 

Mrs. Garwood. This was for another meeting of the contributors 
to Mr. Channell’s organization, and it was also—also I understood 
that I might to be able to see the President, that they had made an 
appointment with me to see the President. 

Mr. Fryman. And did Mr. Channell make the arrangements for 
you to come to Washington? 

Mis. Garwood. Yes, he did. 

Mr. Fryman. Did you see the President during that visit? 

Mrs. Garwood. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Fryman. All right. 

What did Mr. Channell tell you in advance of your coming to 
Washington? 

Mrs. Garwood. He told me also that I would probably be asked, 
or I would be asked for a great deal more, a great, much larger do¬ 
nation than I had been asked for before for the National Endow¬ 
ment for Preservation of Liberty. 

Mr. Fryman. Did he indicate that you would be meeting with 
anyone else in Washington apart from himself and the President? 

Mrs. Garwood. Well, I think it was understood that it would 
probably be Colonel North. 

Mr. Fryman. Now, did you meet with Colonel North after you 
arrived in Washington? 

Mrs. Garwood. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fryman. Where did you meet with him? 

Mrs. Garwood. I met with him at the Hay-Adams Hotel in the 
evening after dinner. ^ ? 

Mrs. Garwood. Mr. Channell. 

Mr. Fryman. Where was that meeting at the Hay-Adams? 

Mrs. Garwood. It was in a sort of corner of a little room adjoin¬ 
ing the cocktail room. 

Mr. Fryman. Now, when the three of you went into that room, 
what do you recall that Mr. Channel said and Colonel North said? 

Mrs. Garwood. Mr. Channell said that there w .^s a crisis in the 
situation of the Freedom Fighting forces in Nicaragua, and then 
Colonel North appeared and described this crisis. 

Mr. Fryman. Now, was there any discussion of any particular 
needs of the Resistance forces in Nicaragua? 
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Mrs. Garwood. He said that they were in such a bad condition 
that they were out of food, they were out of clothes and medicine, 
other necessities, and also out—practically out of weapons. 

Mr. Fryman. What was said in that meeting between Mr. Chan- 
nell and Colonel North about weapons? 

Mrs. Garwood. Colonel North had said also Giat they might 
cease to exist if something weren’t done about these various needs. 
And then Mr. Channell and Colonel North spoke in low tones to 
each other and after they had finished, Mr. Channell produced a 
list of weapons that they needed. 

Mr. Fryman. Could you tell that Mr. Channell and Colonel 
North were discussing weapons in this lowered voice? 

Mrs. Garwood. It only seemed that they were, after this list ap¬ 
peared. 

Mr. Fryman. And did Mr. Channell give you this list? 

Mrs. Garwood. Yes, he did. 

Mr. Fryman. And could you describe the list? What sort if infor¬ 
mation was on it? 

Mrs. Garwood. The list had different categories of weapons, had 
handgrenades, I remember, and bullets, cartridge belts, possibly 
surface-to-air missiles, and there were quantities opposite each cat¬ 
egory, and after that there was a sum of money that was needed in 
order to provide those weapons that those weapons would cost. 

Mr. Fryman. Was there an amount of money for each type of 
weapon? 

Mrs. Garwood. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fryman. Was there also a total amount? 

Mrs. Garwood. I think there was a total amount, yes. 

Mr. Fryman. What was the approximate total amount? 

Mrs. Garwood. The approximate total amount was over a mil¬ 
lion dollars. I am not sure iust exactly what it was, over—probably 
a million and a half, something like that. 

Mr. Fryman. Did Colonel North in this meeting ask you to make 
a contribution for weapons? 

Mrs. Garwood. After—no, Colonel North did not. 

Mr. Fryman. Did Mr. Channell ask you to make a contribution? 

Mrs. Garwood. Mr. Channell did after Colonel North left. 

Mr. Fryman. What did he say? 

Mrs. Garwood. He said, 

This is the list of things needed, and can you do something about it? Can you help 
provide for this and some of the other needs Colonel North had described.” And I 
said, “It is a tremendous amount of money. I don’t know whether I can afford to do 
it. whether I am able to or not. I will h ave to consult my banker back in Austin.” 

Mr. Fryman. Did you then return to Austin, TX? 

Mrs. Garwood. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fryman. What did you do with the list? 

Mrs. Garwood. I returned on Sunday afternoon and on Monday 
morning I took the list to Mrs. Ann Glanz, who is the manager of 
my trust account at the InterFirst Bank in Austin and showed her 
the list and asked her if it is possible for me to supply the funds 
needed for that. 

Mr. Fryman. What was her response? 

Mrs. Garwood. She said I think you can, but I think we will 
have to sell some stock. We certainly don't have the cash. 
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Mr. Fryman. Do you know what Mrs. Glanz did with the list? 

Mrs. Garwood. Mrs. Glanz, I asked her afterwards for the list 
about 2 or 3 days afterwards, because I left all of the arrangement 
of the transfer of the stocks and so forth to Mr. Channell. I left all 
this to her. As you know, my husband was ill, and I wanted Mrs. 
Glanz to take care of all this. 

Two or 3 days later I asked her for the list, and she said she had 
given it to my lawyer, to Mr. Osborne, who is here. 

Mr. Fryman. Have you asked Mr. Osborne about the list? 

Mrs. Garwood. Yes, sir, I-immediately called him to get-ifr^Rd- 
he said that his memory was that he had given it back to Mrs. 
Glanz. 

Mr. Fryman. Mr. Osborne recalled seeing the list, but he did not 
have the list; is that correct? 

Mrs. Garwood. That is right. 

Mr. Fryman. Mrs. Glanz recalled seeing the list, is that correct? 

Mrs. Garwood. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fryman. Has she been able to locate the list? 

Mrs. Garwood. She has not been able. She has looked—I have 
looked and Mr. Osborne has looked. It was a very small piece of 
paper and easily lost. 

Mr. Fryman. Following the presentation of this list to you by 
Mr. Channell, did you make a contribution to NEPL in response to 
Mr. Channell’s request? 

Mrs. Garwood. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fryman. Were those contributions in April and May of 1986? 

Mrs. Garwood. As I remember, they were. 

Mr. Fryman. And were they a combination of wire transfers of 
cash and contributions of stock? 

Mrs. Garwood. That is right. That is correct. 

Mr. Fryman. Mrs. Garwood, would you look at the exhibit book, 
and particularly exhibit ECG-1. Is that a letter that you sent to 
Mr. Channell notifying him that you had made a wire transfer of 
$470,000 on or about April 15, 1986? 

Mrs. Garwood. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fryman. And that also notifies Mr. Channell of the transfer 
of various shares of stock, does it not? 

Mrs. Garwood. That is right. 

Mr. Fryman. Would you look at exhibit ECG-2? Is that an ac¬ 
knowledgment that NEPL sent to your lawyer stating that the 
value of the wire transfer and the stock contribution was 
$1,633,506? 

Mrs. Garwood. That is corr ect, sir. __ 

Mr. Fryman. Would you look at exhibit ECG-3? Is that a letter 
that you sent to Mr. Channell on May 19 notifying him of a further 
wire transfer of $350,000? 

Mrs. Garwood. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fryman. Now, do those documents reflect the contributions 
that you made to Mr. Channell's organization in response to his re¬ 
quest for a contribution for the items on the list that he gave to 
you? 

Mrs. Garwood. That is true. 

Mr. Fryman. Thank you, Mrs. Garwood. 

[Witness previously sworn.] 
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TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM B. O’BOYLE, ACCOMPANIED BY 
DEBORAH SCHWARTZ, ESQ., NEW YORK CITY, NY 

Mr. Fryman. I have a few questions for Mr. O’Boyle. 

First, Mr. O’Boyle, would you state your full name for the 
record? 

Mr. O’Boyle. My name is William Buchanan O’Boyle. 

Mr. Fryman. In what city do you reside, Mr. O’Boyle? 

Mr. O’Boyle. I live in New York City. 

Mr. Fryman. Would you briefly describe your educational back¬ 

ground? — 

Mr. O'Boyle. I have a bachelor’s degree from Stanford Universi¬ 
ty, master’s degree from Columbia University, and master’s degree 
from New York University. 

Mr. Fryman. Are you a private investor, Mr. O’Boyle? 

Mr. O'Boyle. Yes, I am. 

Mr. Fryman. Is there any particular area where your invest¬ 
ments are centered? 

Mr. O’Boyle. I’m active primarily in the oil and gas business. I 
own and manage an oil and gas exploration company. 

Mr. Fryman. Mr. O’Boyle, in March of 1986, did you receive a 
telephone call from a representative of NEPL? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Fryman. Who was this representative? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Jane McLaughlin. 

Mr. Fryman. Was this in late March, 1986? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes. 

Mr. Fryman. What did Ms. McLaughlin say to you in this tele¬ 
phone call? 

Mr. O’Boyle. She indicated she had been given my name by an 
old friend from Texas, and that she wanted to know if I might be 
interested in coming down to the White House for a briefing on the 
political and military situation in Nicaragua. 

Mr. Fryman. What ’vas your response? 

Mr. O’Boyle. I told her I was interested. 

Mr. Fryman. When did she ask you to come? 

Mr. O’Boyle. The next day. 

Mr. Fryman. And did you go? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Fryman. How did you travel to Washington? 

Mr. O’Boyle. I came down on the shuttle. 

Mr. Fryman. And you came to National Airport? 

Mr. O’Boyl e. Yes.^ 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes, she did. 

Mr. Fryman. How did she travel into Washington? 

Mr. O’Boyle. She met me in a limousine and we went back to 
the Hay-Adams Hotel in a limousine. 

Mr. Fryman. What happened after you arrived at the Hay- 
Adams? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Well, we rendezvoused there with a number of staff 
members from NEPL and several other people who were possible 
contributors to NEPL. 

Mr. Fryman. Did you meet Mr. Channell on this occasion? 
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Mr. O’Boyle. Yes. 

Mr. Fryman. Is that the first time you had met him? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes, it was. 

Mr. Fryman. Were there representatives from any other organi¬ 
zation at this meeting? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes. There were representatives from a group 
called IBC; I think that is International Business Communications. 

Mr. Fryman. Now, on this day did you meet a Mr. Richard 
Miller from IBC? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes, I did. Later. 

Mr. Fryman. Later in that day? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes. 

Mr. Fryman. How long did this initial meeting at the Hay- 
Adams with Mr. Channell and the others last? 

Mr. O’Boyle. About half an hour, as I recall. 

Mr. Fryman. And what happened after this meeting? 

Mr. O’Boyle. The group went over to the Old Executive Office 
Building, went through security at the Old Executive Office Build¬ 
ing, and we went up to a conference room where we waited for 
Colonel North to appear. 

Mr. Fryman. Approximately how large was the group, Mr. 
O’Boyle? 

Mr. O’Boyle. About 10 people or so, 10 or 12 people, something 
like that. 

Mr. Fryman. And then Colonel North arrived at the conference 
room? 

Mr. O’Boyle. That’s right. 

Mr. Fryman. And did he speak to the group? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes, he did. 

Mr. Fryman. What did he say? 

Mr. O’Boyle. He described the military and political situation in 
Nicaragua. He had photographs of an airport in Nicaragua that 
had been recently built. The purpose of the airport was ostensibly 
commercial, but it was in fact a disguised military airport. One of 
the uses for which the airport was intended was to recover the Rus¬ 
sian Backfire bombers after they made a nuclear attack on the 
United States. 

Another possible use of this airport was to fly a certain kind of 
mission that was currently being flown out of Cuba, up and down 
the east coast of the United States. Apparently every day a Rus¬ 
sian plane leaves Cuba, as I recall, and goes right up the 12-mile 
limit, has some kind of large device on the outside of the plane, we 
don’t know what it is exactly, our planes follow right along, come 
back. This Nicaraguan air base would allow the Russians to fly the 
same kind of mission up the west coast of the United States. 

He showed how the harbors in Nicaragua were being enlarged, 
how the harbors were filled with Eastern bloc traffic, freighters, 
and so forth from the various Eastern bloc countries. He described 
the refugee problem that was happening and we could expect to 
happen to an even greater degree as the Communists gain a bigger 
foothold in Central America. 

Apparently when the Communists take over a country, 10, 20, 30 
percent of the people have to leave the country and tnese people 
are beginning to spill over into Honduras and Guatemala and per- 
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haps Mexico, and we could look forward in the next few years to 
millions of refugees flooding across our borders as this happened. 

He indicated how our security services had intercepted the text 
of a speech which was delivered to the UN by the Nicaraguan rep¬ 
resentative to the UN, which was complaining about the United 
States in one respect or another, the point being it is really the 
Russians managingithe diplom acy of the N i caraguan s before the 
United Nations. 

He showed photographs which indicated that the Nicaraguan 
Government officials were involved in smuggling dope. It showed 
pictures of them involved in dope transactions, indicating that the 
military equipment that was being supplied to Nicaragua by the 
Cubans and other Eastern bloc countries was not merely of a defen¬ 
sive nature, but was the kind of equipment that could be used to 
expand the Communists’ control beyond the Nicaraguan borders. 

He also told an anecdote about some Nicaraguan agents that 
were recently caught with dope and money and so forth and dis¬ 
guised as American agents. 

Mr. Fryman. Did Colonel North make any requests for any con¬ 
tributions from the persons attending this meeting in the confer¬ 
ence room? 

Mr. O’Boyle. No. 

Mr. Fryman. What happened after the meeting concluded? 

Mr. O’Boyle. We went back to the Hay-Adams Hotel. 

Mr. Fryman. And was there another reception at the hotel? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes, there was. 

Mr. Fryman. And who attended this reception? 

Mr. O’Boyle. The people who had been at the briefing. And 
there may have been one or two other people, I believe. Richard 
Miller at that point was there, and I don’t recall seeing him before. 
There may have been a few other staffers present. I wasn’t keeping 
exact track. 

Mr. Fryman. Now, at this reception, did you speak with any of 
the staffers about any subjects that had been covered at the brief¬ 
ing with Colonel North? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes, I did. I indicated that I was concerned and 
upset about what I had heard, and I asked if there was any way 
that we could supply weapons, military equipment, to the Contras. 

Mr. Fryman. Do you recall who you made the statement to? 

Mr. O’Boyle. I think it was either to Chris Littledale or Cliff 
Smith, but that is a vague recollection. 

Mr. Fryman. It was to an employee of NEPL, you believe? 

Mr. O’Boyle. It was either an NEPL or IBC employee. 

Mr. Fryman. What was the response of this person after you 
made this comment? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Well, the context I made it in was that I am a 
wealthy person; I have financial resources; is there any way that I 
can help? But I don’t know even what we are talking about, how 
much do weapons cost, can weapons be bought and so forth. 

And the response came back, well, yes, it is possible that we 
might be able to do something. For example, a blowpipe missile 
costs $20,000, and we started talking about expenses or costs of var- - 
ious types of weapons. 
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Mr. Fryman. Now, had you intended to spend the evening in 
Washington on that day? 

Mr. O’Boyle. No. 

Mr. Fryman. Did you change your mind at some point? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes. I think it was either Ms. McLaughlin or Mr. 
Channell came up to me at some point after the briefing and said, 
“Look, why don’t you stay for dinner, spend the night. We have 
made a reservation for you here at the hotel, and it will be a lot 
easier than trying to get back to New York late at night,” and I 
agreed. 

Mr. Fryman. And you attended the dinner at the Hay-Adams 
that evening? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes. 

Mr. Fryman. Now, did you have any discussion with Mr. Chan¬ 
nell that evening? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes. After dinner he came over and indicated that 
he had heard that I was willing to make an especially large contri¬ 
bution with the idea of possibly supplying weapons or military 
equipment of some kind to the Contras. 

He said that there was a small group of people in the United 
States that the President relied on to make that kind of contribu¬ 
tion, that this was a cause that was very dear to the President’s 
heart, and he thought that perhaps I might be interested in joining 
this group of people. 

Mr. Fryman. Did he ask you to attend any further meetings? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes, he asked me to stay or to come to breakfast 
the next morning with himself and Colonel North. 

Mr. Fryman. And did you attend such a breakfast? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Fryman. Did you have a meeting with Mr. Channell before 
Colonel North arrived? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes. It wasn’t exactly a meeting. Mr. Channell ar¬ 
rived first, and we rendezvoused there and waited for Colonel 
North to arrive. 

Mr. Fryman. What did Mr. Channell say to you in this prelimi¬ 
nary encounter? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Well, either in this preliminary encounter or it 
may have been the evening before, I don’t quite remember the 
exact point, but he said that if one were to give money up to a cer¬ 
tain point, if one were to give approximately $300,000 or more, the 
President would actually meet with the contributor and thank him 
personally, spend 15 or so minutes with him on an off-the-record 
kind of meeting; and thank him for the contribution he was 
making to the national security. 

Mr. Fryman. Did he comment again about this small group that 
he had described the night before that were making contributions 
for weapons? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Well, throughout our discussions over the few days 
we are talking about, he did mention the group several times. 

Mr. Fryman. Did he indicate that between his first conversation 
with you and the conversation that morning that there had been 
any sort of inquiry as to your background and your qualifications 
for being in this group? 
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Mr. O’Boyle. Yes. He indicated the next morning that he had 
checked me out overnight. I assume that he meant that he had 
access to some kind or national security computer service that 
checked me out. 

Mr. Fryman. Did he also comment about records of your stay at 
the Hay-Adams Hotel? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes, he did. He indicated that there would be no 
record of my stay there. 

Mr. Fryman. Did he comment about the record of any meeting of 
the sort that he described with President Reagan? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes. As I recall, he indicated that those meetings 
were unrecorded, off-the-record meetings. 

Mr. Fryman. Now, did Colonel North arrive at some point and 
join you at the Hay-Adams that morning? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes, he did. 

Mr. Fryman. And did the three of you have breakfast together? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes, we did. 

Mr. Fryman. What did Mr. Channell say after Colonel North ar¬ 
rived? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Well, he introduced me as someone who was will¬ 
ing to provide money for weapons. I don’t recall his exact words, 
but that was, in effect, what he said. 

Mr. Fryman. What did Colonel North say in response to this? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Well, Colonel North made the point that he could 
not ask for money himself as a government employee, but that he 
could provide information and he did that. He began to explain the 
type of weapons which were needed. 

Mr. Fryman. Did he have any sort of paper with him as he was 
describing these types of weapons? 

Mr. O’Boyle. As I recall, he had a small notebook which he re¬ 
ferred to. 

Mr. Fryman. What types of weapons did he indicate were 
needed? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Well, he talked about blowpipe missiles, which 
were $20,000 a piece, but which had to be purchased in packs of 10. 
These were necessary to counteract the HIND helicopter gunships 
which the Russians had been supplying to the Sandinistas and 
were wreaking havoc upon the Contras. 

We also talked about Stinger missiles. He described the ammuni¬ 
tion needs, referred to a type of NATO ammunition. He referred to 
a type of Eastern bloc ammunition that was being used by the Con¬ 
tras that they needed. 

He gave the prices for those. He also described a certain kind of 
aircraft that was needed. 

Mr. Fryman. What type of aircraft was that? 

Mr. O’Boyle. It was a Maule aircraft. 

Mr. Fryman. Is that a brand of aircraft? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes. Maule is a manufacturer of the aircraft. 

Mr. Fryman. That is spelled M-a-u-l-e? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes. 

Mr. Fryman. What did he indicate was the need for the Maule 
aircraft? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Well, apparently these Maule aircraft were used to 
supply—for two reasons. One was to fly supply missions which 
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would deliver supplies to the Contras. These are light aircraft, 
easily repaired, relatively easy to fly. 

They can carry a heavy load so they can—and short takeoff and 
landing so they can dump supplies out to the Contras; and also, 
they had apparently some kind of very sophisticated surveillance 
and communications gear on board and as they flew up and down 
the borders or wherever they flew, they could report back to Wash¬ 
ington what was going on. 

Mr. Fryman. And he identified the Maule aircraft as one of the 
types of weapons that were needed by the Contras; is that correct? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Well, I don’t want to quibble with you about the 
word “weapons,” but it was on the list. It was on that list. 

Mr. Fryman. It was one of the items that was given to you in 
response to Mr. Channell’s comment that you wanted to make a 
contribution for weapons? 

Mr. O’Boyle. That is right. 

Mr. Fryman. Was there a price identified for these planes? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes, they were quoted at $65,000 each. Apparently, 
that was a reduced price. 

Mr. Fryman. Now you say while Colonel North was there, he 
stated that he could not himself ask for a contribution. 

Mr. O’Boyle. That is right. 

Mr. Fryman. What happened after he left? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Well, Mr. Channell and I talked a bit more, pretty 
much about what we had been talking about all along. I indicated 
that I would be willing to think this over, and I would get back to 
Mr. Channell if I decided I wanted to contribute. 

Mr. Fryman. In the breakfast meeting with Colonel North, was 
there any further discussion about a meeting with President 
Reagan with contributors? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Not as far as I recall, no. 

Mr. Fryman. What decision did you make about making a contri¬ 
bution? 

Mr. O’Boyle. I decided that I would make a contribution. 

Mr. Fryman. And what amount did you decide to contribute? 

Mr. O’Boyle. I decided to contribute $130,000. 

Mr. Fryman. What was this to be for? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Two of the Maule aircraft. 

Mr. Fryman. How did you make this contribution? 

Mr. O’Boyle. I hand delivered the check to Mr. Channell in 
Washington a few days later. 

Mr. Fryman. Did you have a further meeting with Mr. Channell? 

Mr. O’ Boyle. When I delivered the check? 

Mr. Fryman. Yes. 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Fryman. And did you have a further meeting with Colonel 
North? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes. 

Mr. Fryman. How did that come about? 

Mr. O’Boyle. I brought the check to Washington and went di¬ 
rectly over to the NEPL headquarters where I was taken to the 
Hay-Adams by Mrs.—Ms. McLaughlin. I met Mr. Channell there at 
the Hay-Adams. I had the check in my pocket. I—after Ms. 
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McLaughlin left, I gave Mr. Channell the check, and I said, “I have 
decided to contribute, and this is for two of the Maule aircraft.” 

Mr. Fryman. And did he say anything about getting in touch 
with Colonel North? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Well, yes. Then he went out. As I recall, he went 
and called Colonel North, who then came over. 

Mr. Fryman. And joined you at the Hay-Adams? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes. 

Mr. Fryman. And what did Mr. Channell say to Colonel North 
after he arrived? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Well, he showed him the check, and he indicated 
that I had made a contribution, and that is what he said. 

Mr. Fryman. And what was Colonel North’s response? 

Mr. O’Boyle. He acknowledged that I had made the contribution. 

Mr. Fryman. Was there any further discussion of weapons on 
this occasion? 

Mr. O'Boyle. Yes. Colonel North had a—essentially the same list 
that we went over again, ammunition. I think that he indicated 
that the source of the blowpipe missiles was—had decided not to 
sell to Colonel North’s group for one reason or the other. So, those 
were no longer available. 

Mr. Fryman. And there was a review of the other types of weap¬ 
ons? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes. He reviewed the Eastern bloc ammunition 
that was required, essentially the same list as before. 

Mr. Fryman. Did Mr. Channell make any comment on this occa¬ 
sion about contributors meeting with the President? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes. He indicated that I might want to meet with 
the President, and if I were willing to give more money or commit 
to becoming a fund raiser—it wasn’t quite clear exactly what the 
exact conditions were, but if I were to increase and continue my 
commitment to this effort that was going on, that I would meet 
with the President. 

Mr. Fryman. Was there an amount specified by Mr. Channell? 

Mr. O’ Boyle. Around $300,000—if I were to give approximately 
that much, that I would meet with the President. 

Mr. Fryman. Was there any response by Colonel North to this 
comment by Mr. Channell? 

Mr. O’Boyle. No particular response. 

Mr. Fryman. What decision did you make, Mr. O’Boyle, about 
making further contributions? 

Mr. O’Boyle. I decided not to make any further contributions. 

Mr. Fryman. And did you notify Mr. Channell of this decision? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes. 

Mr. Fryman. How did you notify him? 

Mr. O'Boyle. By mailgram. 

Mr. Fryman. So, the only contribution to this point that you had 
made and to the point that you announced you were not going to 
make any further contributions was the $130,000 for the two Maule 
airplanes? 

Mr. O’Boyle. That is right. 

Mr. Fryman. Is that correct? 

And would you look at exhibit WBO-1. Is that the check that 
you gave to NEPL for the planes? 
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Mr. O’Boyle. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Fryman. After you sent the mailgram to Mr. Channell that 
you have described, did you hear further from him? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Fryman. What did he say to you? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Either he or someone from his office called my 
office in New York and asked for a luncheon appointment, which I 
agreed to. 

Mr. Fryman. And did you have lunch with him later in New 
York? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Fryman. Was that within a few weeks of your earlier meet¬ 
ing? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes. 

Mr. Fryman. Who attended this luncheon? 

Mr. O’Boyle. It was Mr. Channell and Mr. Conrad. 

Mr. Fryman. Who is Mr. Conrad? 

Mr. O’Boyle. An associate of Mr. Channell’s. I think he was his 
second in command at the NEPL. 

Mr. Fryman. What did Mr. Channell say to you during this 
luncheon? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Well, he indicated that I had given my contribution 
so quickly that they hadn't had the chance to give me all of the 
sort of courtesies and show me all the presentations and so forth 
that they wanted to. 

They asked if I would come down to Washington to have another 
meeting with Colonel North. 

Mr. Fryman. And did you agree to do that? _ 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes. 

Mr. Fryman. And did you come down and have a further meet¬ 
ing? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Fryman. Where was that meeting? 

Mr. O’Boyle. That was at Colonel North's office in the Old Exec¬ 
utive Office Building. 

Mr. Fryman. And approximately when was that meeting? 

Mr. O’Boyle. I think it was the 29th of April. 

Mr. Fryman. About how long did you meet with Colonel North 
on this occasion? 

Mr. O’Boyle. It was half an hour to 45 minutes. 

Mr. Fryman. Was anyone else present? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Mr. Channell was present at the initial part of the 
meeting. 

Mr. Fryman. And then you met alone with Colonel North? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes. 

Mr. Fryman. And at this meeting, did he generally describe the 
administration’s strategy in Nicaragua? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes. 

Mr. Fryman. Was there any further discussion of weapon needs 
in this meeting? 

Mr. O’Boyle. No; other than, in the first part of the meeting I 
think NEPL was involved in a humanitarian aid program that we 
talked about a little bit, which involve supplying boots and uni¬ 
forms, that sort of thing to the Nicaraguans, to the Contras. 
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Mr. Fryman. But there was a general discussion of the strategy 
with respect to that country; is that correct? 

Mr. CtBoyle. Yes. Yes. 

Mr. Fryman. And did Colonel North ask you for any contribu¬ 
tion during that meeting? 

Mr. O’Boyle. No. 

Mr. Fryman. Now, did you meet with Mr. Channell after the 
meeting? 

Mr. O'Boyle. As I recall, yes. 

Mr. Fryman. Was there any discussion of further contributions 
with Mr. Channell? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Well, I had already indicated that I didn’t want to 
give further contributions. So the way we left it was that he 
would—or that if I wanted to give anything more, I would be in 
touch with him. 

Mr. Fryman. And did you get back in touch with him? 

Mr. O’Boyle. No. 

Mr. Fryman. Did you make any further contributions? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Fryman. When did you make a further contribution? 

Mr. O’Boyle. It was later that year. Let’s see. I don’t recall the 
exact date. I think it was September 30th. 

Mr. Fryman. And how much was that contribution? 

Mr. O’Boyle. $30,000. 

Mr. Fryman. Was that in response to a specific request from Mr. 
Channell? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes, it was. 

Mr. Fryman. What was the nature of that request? 

Mr. O’Boyle. The nature of the request was that even though 
Congress had authorized further payments to the Nicaraguans, the 
money was taking a long time to trickle down to the point where it 
could be used, and that they were still in very desperate shape and 
that this would be the final request that NEPL would be making 
on behalf of the Contras. 

Mr. Fryman. Mr. O’Boyle, what had been indicated to you by 
NEPL with respect to the tax deductibility of your contribution? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Well, early on I had been give to believe that 
NEPL was a tax deductible organization, as they say; that contri¬ 
butions would be tax deductible. 

Mr. Fryman. How was that communicated to you? 

Mr. O’Boyle. In the standard package of materials that they sent 
out. 

Mr. Fryman. Did you take a tax deduction on your 1986 return 
for the $130,000 contribution that you made? 

Mr. O’Boyle. My return is still unfiled. It is on extension. 

Mr. Fryman. Mrs. Garwood, let me ask you a few other ques¬ 
tions, on the same subject, with respect to the tax treatment of 
your contribution. 

Did you take a deduction on your 1986 return for the contribu¬ 
tion that you have described earlier? 

Mrs. Garwoop. I left that up to my accountant. And they did 
take a tax deduction, and then I had later on a call from Spitz 
Channell in which he said—this was sifter the Iran-Contra affair 
had been aired—and he said that—I said to him, you know of— 
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Mrs. Glanz is worried about the fact that you told her to send the 
money for the weapons through the organization of NEPL, because 
she is wondering whether that is a tax deductible donation or not, 
and NEPL is supposed to be tax deductible. 

And I said, why did you do that? Is that true, that you can put 
this money through an organization that is tax deductible? 

I had not paid much attention to it, as I say, because I was very 
sick and had a very ill husband at the same time. 

So he said, Mrs. Garwood, I have talked to Colonel North since 
this happened and he told me that since you were able to supply— 
he said, you remember in the conversation that he spoke of a good 
many other needs, humanitarian needs, how they were foraging for 
food, and how they would be accused falsely by the leftists of drug 
smuggling in order to get money to cloth themselves and for medi¬ 
cine and food and other things. He said, they needed those other 
things, too. 

Colonel North told me that your money could go for that, and 
that because you were relieving them of the need to get this 
amount otherwise, they could use that—they would have that extra 
money for the weapons. So the weapons were handled in another 
way. 

Mr. Fryman. And when was this conversation with Mr. Chan- 
nell? 

Mrs. Garwood. This was in December of 1986. 

Mr. Fryman. So it is your understanding that on your tax return 
that’s filed for 1986, a deduction was taken for the contributions? 

Mrs. Garwood. It was first taken, and then I talked to my tax 
assessor about it, and asked him to talk to my counsel, Mr. Os¬ 
borne, and I will leave the rest of this to him because I left it to 
them, what to do. He can respond to that better than I can. 

Mr. Fryman. Mr. Osborne, is it your understanding that there 
was an amended return filed after the original return? 

Mr. Osborne. That’s correct. Excuse me. That’s correct, an 
amended return was filed. 

Mr. Fryman. And was the deduction taken on the amended 
return? 

Mr. Osborne. No, it was not. 

Mr. Fryman. What happened between the filing of the original 
return and the amended return? 

Mr. Osborne. We had a meeting on April 13, 2 days before the 
return was due, to decide how to handle this matter. We had 
knowledge of Mrs. Garwood's conversation with Mr. Channell in 
which—which she just described. 

During the rest of the time, the time-interval between that con¬ 
versation and April 13th, I had made efforts to get more detailed 
information from Mr. Channell, and from his attorneys without 
success. 

And we further, on April 13th, contacted the Internal Revenue 
Service in Washington, DC, a Mr. Larry Batdorf, who confirmed 
that the National Endowment for the Preservation of Liberty had 
been tax exempt throughout all of 1986 and was still tax exempt. 

Based on that information, we filed a return find claimed the de¬ 
duction. About 2 weeks later, around April 30, Mr. Channell pled 
guilty, which made the conversation with—that he had with Mrs. 
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Garwood highly suspect. On the basis of that new information, we 
amended the return and did not claim the deduction. 

Mrs. Garwood. May I say something, too? 

In making donations to the various needs of the freedom-seeking 
people of Nicaragua, it never made any difference to me. I never 
did it because it was tax deductible. I would have done it whether 
it was or whether it was not. 

Mr. Fryman. Mrs. Garwood, in your various meetings with Colo¬ 
nel North, did he ever indicate that he was sharing with you or 
showing you any sort of classified information? 

Mrs. Garwood. No, sir. 

Mr. Fryman. Mr. O’Boyle, in your meetings with Colonel North, 
did he ever indicate that he was sharing any classified information 
with you? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes, he did. 

Mr. Fryman. On what occasion? 

Mr. O'Boyle. It was the second meeting that I went to down in 
Washington, where we—he described the administration’s strategy 
in Nicaragua. 

Mr. Fryman. That was the meeting in his office, not the meeting 
at the hotel, is that right? 

Mr. O’Boyle. That’s right. In his office. 

Mr. Fryman. Thank you, Mr. O’Boyle. 

Thank you, Mrs. Garwood. 

[Witness previously sworn.] 

TESTIMONY OF JOSEPH COORS, ACCOMPANIED BY RICHARD 
ROBERTS, ESQ., WASHINGTON, DC 

Mr. Fryman. Mr. Coors, my colleague, Mr. Kaplan, has some 
questions for you. 

Chairman Inouye. Mr. Kaplan? 

Mr. Kaplan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Good morning, Mr. Coors. 

Mr. Coors. Good morning. 

Mr. Kaplan. Your full name is Joseph Coors; is that correct? 

Mr. Coors. That is correct. 

Mr. Kaplan. And you reside in Golden, Colorado? 

Mr. Coors. Correct. 

Mr. Kaplan. Are you currently vice chairman and director of 
the Adolph Coors Company? 

Mr. Coors. Yes, I am. 

Mr. Kaplan. Approximately how long have you held these posi¬ 
tions? 

Mr. Coors. I have held those positions since May of 1985. 

Mr. Kaplan. Were you that company’s president from 1977 to 
1985? 

Mr. Coors. Yes, I was. 

Mr. Kaplan. Did you also serve as chief operating officer? 

Mr. Coors. Chief operating officer, yes. 

Mr. Kaplan. I’m going to give you an opportunity to attract a 
large gathering at the lunch recess today. What is the nature of 
your company’s business? 
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Mr. Coors. Well, the major business of Adoph Coors Company is 
the manufacture and distribution and sale of beer. We do have a 
number of subsidiaries, however, including the largest industrial 
ceramic operation in the United States. 

Mr. Kaplan. Thank you. 

In the late spring or early summer of 1985, Mr. Coors, did you 
initiate a meeting with William Casey? 

Mr. Coors. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Kaplan. What was the purpose of that meeting? 

Mr. Coors. Well, I had been observing the situation in Nicaragua 
for some time beginning at the time of their elections when Ortega 
was elected, and I had been observing how the progress of that 
country had gone away from a democratic form of government, the 
slow but steady oppression of the people by taking away their free¬ 
dom of the press, their freedom of religion, their freedom of speech, 
and their, eventually, their freedom of elections. There are no pos¬ 
sibilities of a free election in Nicaragua today, as I think you all 


know. 

And during the course of that, and during the time previous to, 
say, June of 1985 when I met with Mr. Casey, I had heard and 
talked with a good number of people in regard to the plight of the 
Nicaraguan Freedom Fighters, the fact that they needed clothes, 
they needed medical supplies, they needed food, and I just made up 
my mind I wanted to try to do something about that if I could, and 
Bill Casey was a good friend of mine. 

I had worked with him since 1979 when he and Ed Meese were 
the head of the Reagan-Bush campaign. I had worked quite closely 
with both of them and many others on that campaign, and I just 
had a full feeling of trust of Bill. I knew that he was certainly as 
familiar as anybody else with the problems in the international 
scene, and so I just made up my mind that I wanted to talk to him 
and to ask his advice. 

Mr. Kaplan. Is it fair to say that the principal purpose of that 
meeting was for you to express to Casey your interest in providing 
monetary support for the Freedom Fighters in Nicaragua? 

Mr. Coors. Well, the purpose was to ask him what he felt I 
might be able to do to help the Freedom Fighters. 

Mr. Kaplan. And when did the meeting with Mr. Casey take 
place? 

Mr. Coors. Well, your records that you showed me yesterday in¬ 
dicated it was on June 18. 

Mr. Kaplan. That is correct. 

Mr. Coors. Late in the afternoon. 

Mr. Kaplan. And do you recall where the meeting took place? 

Mr. Coors. The meeting took place in his office, not the one—the 
CIA headquarters, but an office he had in the Washington area, I 
believe it was in EOB. 

Mr. Kaplan. Was anyone else present at that meeting, Mr. 
Coors? 

Mr. Coors. No. No one else was present. 

Mr. Kaplan. Did you tell Casey that you were interested in pro¬ 
viding monetary support for the Freedom Fighters? 

Mr. Coors. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Kaplan. What was his response to your expressed interest? 
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Mr. Coors. His response was that he couldn’t do anything for me 
along those lines, but that he knew a person that we—a mutual 
person that we knew that could help me, and that was Colonel 
Oliver North. 

Mr. Kaplan. Did he tell you why he eouldn’t do anything along 
those lines? 

Mr. Coors. No, he didn’t. 

Mr. Kaplan. That is Mr. Casey? 

Mr. Coors. Just point blank, he said Ollie North is the guy to 
see. 

Mr. Kaplan. So it is fair to say he was pretty guarded or circum¬ 
spect about it? 

Mr. Coors. Oh, yes, I think that is fair to say. 

Mr. Kaplan. Did you arrange a meeting with Colonel North? 

Mr. Coors. I didn't. He did. 

Mr. Kaplan. Can you tell me how that meeting was arranged? 
Mr. Coors. I believe he had one of his assistants there call 
North’s office to see if North was there and available, and it turned 
out he was, so I went down to his office. 

Mr. Kaplan. So you met with North later that day? 

Mr. Coors. Yes, right after the meeting with Casey. 

Mr. Kaplan. That meeting took place in North’s office in the Old 
Executive Office Building? 

Mr. Coors. Old EOB correct? 

Mr. Kaplan. Was anyone else present at that meeting? 

Mr. Coors. No one else was there. 

Mr. Kaplan. Did you also express to North your interest in pro¬ 
viding monetary support for the Freedom Fighters? 

Mr. Coors. Yes. I told him that I was interested in seeing what I 
could do and I asked him for his recommendations. 

Mr. Kaplan. And I take it in response Colonel North was not 
quite as guarded or as circumspect as Mr. Casey had been? 

Mr. Coors. No. He was very anxious to provide me with an area 
where he thought I could be of most help. 

Mr. Kaplan. And what was that area? 

Mr. Coors. That was in the area of providing a small Maule air¬ 
plane. I was a little bit surprised to see that Bill O’Boyle also 
bought—thought I was the first and only one. Evidently, that 
wasn’t the case. In any case, he told me that they needed this kind 
of an airplane in the worse way down there. 

The only plane that Freedom Fighters had down in Nicaragua at 
that time was an old, dilapidated DC-3, that they had a hard time 
keeping in the air because of lack of spare parts and so forth, and 
he said one of these small planes, which are rather remarkable 
things, they are—I don’t know if any of you are fliers, but if you 
are familiar with a Piper Cub, it is probably as tiny as the tiniest 
Piper Cub. 

It has special capabilities, very short landing and take-off, which 
was mentioned before, and this was important because they could 
get into these various bases in the Nicaraguan area, the various 
bases where the Nicaraguan—I mean the Freedom Fighters were 
stationed. 

Mr. Kaplan. Did North show you any material relating to Maule 
airplanes? 
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Mr. Cooas. Yes. He showed me a Maule Air Inc., brochure, and 
specifically showed me the model of the plane that he would like to 
have me provide funds for. 

Mr. Kaplan. And did he quote you a price? 

Mr. Coors. He said there was one—one of those planes was avail¬ 
able at the Maule Company, and that it could be procured with all 
spare parts and special instrumentation for $65,000. 

Mr. Kaplan. So at least we know there is some equilibrium in 
the market? 

Mr. Coors. It looks like we were both quoted the same price. 

Mr. Kaplan. Did he tell you how you could make a payment to 
purchase a Maule plane for the Freedom Fighters? 

Mr. Coors. Yes. He indicated I could do that in any of a number 
of ways, but he suggested the possibility of a bank transfer to a 
Swiss bank account, and I chose that route. 

Mr. Kaplan. Did North, subsequent to the meeting, provide you 
the Swiss bank account name and number to which your payments 
should be made? 

Mr. Coors. Yes, he did. 

Mr. Kaplan. Is exhibit JC-2 a copy of the document transmitted 
to you by North containing that information? 

Mr. Coors. Yes, to the best of my knowledge, that is a copy of it. 
I wondered then and I still wonder why he crossed out AG-195 and 
so forth. I don’t know what the significance of that is. 

Mr. Kaplan. Could you please read aloud the information con¬ 
tained on that slip of paper. 

Mr. Coors. It’s just a plain piece of paper. It says, “Lake Re¬ 
sources Inc., Account No. 386430-22-1, Credit Suisse Bank—’’ I am 
not good at French, but it is “Eaux Vives Branch.” My wife will 
get a kick out of that. She knows I am not a linguist. 

“Geneva, Switzerland,, attention Mr. Jacob Steger.” 

Mr. Kaplan. Is there also a telex number? 

Mr. Coors. Telex 22805. 

Mr. Kaplan. Thank you, Mr. Coors. 

Did you arrange in August of 1985 to make a payment of $65,000 
to the Lake Resources account in Switzerland? 

Mr. Coors. I did. 

Mr. Kaplan. And exhibit JC-1 reflects your instructions to your 
bank in Colorado to make that payment? 

Mr. Coors. Yes. That is a letter I wrote to Mr. Grant, President 
of the Colorado National Bank in Denver, which is the bank where 
I have my msyor checking account, and it just says, 

Confirming our telephone conversation this morning, please transfer $65,000 out 
of Joseph and Holly Coor’s personal account at Colorado National Bank to the fol¬ 
lowing. 

The “following” was what I read off the other exhibit. 

Mr. Kaplan. Did you have occasion to discuss this payment with 
North sometime after it was made? 

Mr. Coors. I am sure I let him know I had made that transfer, 
but I am not clear, it certainly wasn't a personal visit with him; 
probably by telephone. 

Mr. Kaplan. What did North tell you about the use of the funds? 
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Mr. (Doors. Well, when I talked to him I was assured by him that 
this would be used for the purchase of this plane. I had made it 
quite clear to him that I didn’t want to get involved in any military 
assistance to the Freedom Fighters, that I wanted to do it on a hu¬ 
manitarian, nonmilitary basis, and he indicated that this plane 
would fit into that pattern, and so we went ahead on that basis. 

And I feel very confident that the moneys were used for that 
purpose. He told me they were; I trusted him. 

Mr. Kaplan. Mr. Coors, you told us yesterday that you do not 
know a Carl R. Channell? 

Mr. Coors. Yes, I did testify to that. Mrs. Garwood said some¬ 
thing just this morning that sort of peaked my interest. She said he 
had been an assistant or coworker with Terry Dolan. I did know 
Terry Dolan, and it is quite possible that through Terry I might 
have met and shook hands with Channell. I don’t have any recol¬ 
lection of it. 

I meet dozens of people at some of these meetings, and my 
memory isn’t good enough to remember them all. 

Mr. Kaplan. Do you recall ever having been solicited by him to 
contribute funds to anyone of his organizations? 

Mr. Coors. I was never solicited to the best of my knowledge by 
Mr. Channell. 

Mr. Kaplan. Have you ever made any donations to the National 
Endowment for the Preservation of Liberty? 

Mr. Coors. I have not. 

Mr. Kaplan. Mr. Coors, thank you very much. You have been 
very cooperative, and I appreciate it. 

I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Inouye. Mr. Van Cleve. 

CONTINUED TESTIMONY OF ELLEN C. GARWOOD, WILLIAM B. 

O’BOYLE, AND JOSEPH COORS 

Mr. Van Cleve. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mrs. Garwood, you may recall I am George Van Cleve. We met 
during your deposition not too long ago, and Mr. Coors, Mr. 
O’Boyle, we have not previously met, but just for purpose of identi¬ 
fication, I am minority counsel for the House. I have only a few 
brief questions for a couple of you here today, and I will try not to 
take too long, but there are a couple of topics I did want to go over, 
particularly with you, Mrs. Garwood. 

Mrs. Garwood, you may remember during your deposition you 
were asked about a briefing that you attended at the White House 
in January of 1986, and you were asked to describe the nature of 
the presentations that were made at that briefing, and my recollec¬ 
tion is that you told us that Colonel North made a presentation, 
and that at the end of the various presentations the President him¬ 
self spoke to you and some other people who attended that briefing. 

I wonder if you could briefly tell the committee the nature of the 
presentations that were made to you during that briefing. Just try 
and describe for the committee what was said. 

Mrs. Garwood. Colonel North made a presentation, also Mr. El¬ 
liott Abrams made a presentation, and then the President. 
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The topic of all of these presentations was the danger to the 
United States if another Cuba should be established in our hemi¬ 
sphere, which should be obvious to everybody, and—but this was 
gone into, and how far the Nicaraguans had gone along that path, 
the Nicaraguan Government. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Now, you knew when you went to that briefing, 
didn’t you, that the President had been trying to get assistance for 
the Contras? You already knew that when you went there, that the 
President- 

Mrs. Garwood. Oh, yes, because on television several times he 
said he wanted—until Congress should vote the money needed, that 
he wanted humanitarian aid to be given by private people. 

Mr. Van Cleve. So, there was no question about that in your 
mind? There was no secret about it? 

Mrs. Garwood. Not at all. Not at all. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Can you tell us what else the President said 
during the briefing? 

Mrs. Garwood. I think he thanked us all for having been willing 
to take this matter to our hearts and try to do something about it, 
and he is always very eloquent, and this was the gist of what he 
said. 

Mr. Van Cleve. I appreciate that. 

I think you were asked during your deposition whether there 
was any discussion of the military requirements of the Contras 
during that briefing, and my recollection is that you told us there 
was not. Is that correct? 

Mrs. Garwood. That is correct. 

Mr. Van Cleve. OK. Thank you. 

The next subject that I wanted to ask you about has to do with 
the events after the meeting that you had with Carl Channell in 
April 1986, where you were given a list of weapons and asked if 
you could help to purchase them. 

As I understand it, you took that list back to Austin with you. 

Mrs. Garwood. Yes. 

Mr. Van Cleve. And you gave it to your banker, Mrs. Glanz; is 
that correct? 

Mrs. Garwood. That is right. 

Mr. Van Cleve. And she is the trustee of your trust account; is 
that correct? 

Mrs. Garwood. She is—yes, she is the manager. 

Mr. Van Cleve. She is the manager of your trust account. OK. 

And as I understand it, she then took the list to your attorney, 
Mr. Osborne; is that correct? 

Mrs. Garwood. She did at some time. I don’t know whether she 
did right away or not. 

Mr. Van Cleve. But within a few days, would that be accurate? 

Mrs. Garwood. Within a few days, yes. 

Mr. Van Cleve. And he is your attorney; is that correct? 

Mrs. Garwood. That is right. 

Mr. Van Cleve. And he is also the attorney for the bank, I be¬ 
lieve? 

Mrs. Garwood. He is the attorney for my trust arrangement 
with the bank. 

Mr. Van Cleve. OK. 
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Now, did either Mr. Osborne or Mrs. Glanz tell you that you 
couldn't buy weapons for the Contras because it would be against 
the law to do so? 

Mrs. Garwood. No, sir. 

Mr. Van Cleve. OK. Thank you. 

And to your knowledge, it is perfectly legal to use private money 
to do that, isn’t it? 

Mrs. Garwood. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Thank you. 

The question of whether you can take a tax deduction is an en¬ 
tirely separate matter, isn’t it? 

Mrs. Garwood. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Van Cleve. As I understand your earlier testimony today, 
you intended to give the money without regard to the question of 
whether you could get a tax deduction. 

Mrs. Garwood. Absolutely. 

Mr. Van Cleve. OK. Thank you. 

The last subject that I wanted to ask you about, Mrs. Garwood, 
had to do with the Oliver North Legal Defense Fund, and I won¬ 
dered if you could tell the committee, please, the story concerning 
your contributions to that legal defense fund. 

As I understand it, it starts out in early December 1986 when 
you talked to Spitz Channell about the possibility of making such .* 
contribution. Could you please tell the committee that story? Take 
it from there. 

Mrs. Garwood. Yes. Mr. Channell said over the phone that Colo¬ 
nel North had been—had resigned or had been fired from the gov¬ 
ernment. I really didn't understand which. I thought he had re¬ 
signed. But he was in a position where he was going to need per¬ 
haps legal defense, and ne also needed, Mr. Channell said, some 
money—he would like to have some funds for educating his chil¬ 
dren. 

From then—oh, yes, and then he said, “Will you send a certain 
amount to help him out?’’ 

And I said, “Yes, I think I can.” 

He said, “Can you send $10,000?” 

I said, “Well, 1 can’t send that all from my account right now, because I don’t 
have enough to do it, and I will ask my nusband if he will let me send from his 
account $5,000 and from my account $5,000, and that will make $10,000.” 

And so, that is what I did. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Now, did there come a time shortly after that 
when you got a phone call from Andy Messing about that same 
subject, and can you tell the committee what he said? 

Mrs. Garwood. Yes. He asked me to give a donation for the 
North Legal Defense Fund. 

I said, “I have already given to Mr. Channell.” 

And he said, “Do you Know that Mr. Channell takes 35 percent 
for his own organizations, for his overhead, and so on?” 

And I said, “No, I did not.” 

And I said- - 

Mr. Van Cleve. Mrs. Garwood, your microphone is a little bit far 
away. I want to make sure the committee heard that. 

He told you Mr. Channell was keeping 35 percent of the contri¬ 
butions to his organization? 
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Mrs. Garwood. He told me that is what he had heard, that 
Channell was taking 35 percent of donations given to his organiza¬ 
tions for his own overhead and expenses and that this was a very 
high amount. And, of course, I thought it was, too. 

Mr. Van Cleve. You didn’t know anything about that? 

Mrs. Garwood. I didn't know anything about that, and perhaps 1 
should have inquired more, but I didn’t. 

At any rate, I said, “You are raising an official—he is a Marine, 
Andy Messing, and a friend of Colonel North’s. You are raising an 
official Marine-backed legal fund to defend Colonel North.” 

And he said he was, and he explained that to me, and I said, 
“Well, I shall ask Mr. Channell to send back what I sent to him, 
and I will send made out to the North Defense Fund a check for 
$10,000 as soon as I get my donation back.” 

Mr. Van Cleve. Did you call Mr. Channell to get a refund of 
your contribution? 

Mrs. Garwood. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Can you tell us about that conversation, please? 

Mrs. Garwood. Well, he was disappointed. I told him that I had 
heard that he was taking $35,000—35 percent of donations for his 
overhead, and I thought that was rather large, and I thought he 
should have told me that. 

And he said, “Where did you hear this?” 

And I told him that Andy Messing had told me, and he said, 
“Well, I think we conservatives should all cooperate with each 
other. I am very surprised that he would tell you that,” and so on. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Did he deny that he was doing that? 

Mrs. Garwood. He didn't actually deny it, as I remember. But he 
did consent to send the $10,000 back to me, and I said, "I prefer to 
make it out to an official North Legal Defense Fund, and if you 
will please send the money back,” and he did. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Thank you very much, Mrs. Garwood. 

I have no further questions of you at this time. 

Mr. O’Boyle, I have just a couple questions. If you will give me 
just a moment here to get organized, I would appreciate it. 

Mr. O’Boyle, I believe you testified at your deposition you attend¬ 
ed a briefing at the White House on March 27, 1986, and you de¬ 
scribed today a series of meetings connected with that briefing. 

I have a couple of questions about the circumstances surrounding 
that briefing for you. I understand that when you arrived at the 
National Airport you were met by a limousine; is that correct? 

Mr. O'Boyle. Yes. 

Mr. Van Cleve. And, to your knowledge, that limousine was 
either rented or owned by the National Foundation for the Preser¬ 
vation of Liberty; is that correct? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Did it surprise you you were being met by a lim¬ 
ousine that was chartered or owned by a tax-exempt organization? 

Mr. O’Boyle. It did a little bit, yes. 

Mr. Van Cleve. I understand that during that day or day and 
half period you attended a cocktail party, a dinner, you stayed 
overnight at the Hay-Adams, you had breakfast there. Can you tell 
us who paid for that? 
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Mr. O’Boyle. I don’t know. Mr. Channell indicated it was taken 
care of. I assume it was NEPL. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Have you ever stayed at the Hay-Adams your¬ 
self and paid the bill yourself on occasion? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes, I have. 

Mr. Van Cleve. You are aware it is a very expensive hotel; are 
you not? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Did it surprise you a tax-exempt organization 
was putting you up at one of the most expensive hotels in Washing¬ 
ton? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Well, not really, because I was potentially a very 
large contributor, so I thought perhaps they were spending a little 
to get a lot. 

Mr. Van Cleve. OK, fair enough. Have you ever visited Mr. 
Channell’s office here in Washington, sir? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes. 

Mr. Van Cleve. And do you know where they were located up 
until about December 1986? 

Mr. O’Boyle. I have been there. I can’t remember the address. 

Mr. Van Cleve. If I told you they were downtown in the heart of 
the business district, would it surprise you to learn that? 

Mr. O’Boyle. I remember a townhouse somewhere in downtown 
Washington- 

Mr. Van Cleve. I take it you haven’t been to the offices Mr. 
Channell occupied until about December 1986, which were located 
right downtown in a rather large office building; is that correct? 

Mr. O’Boyle. That would surprise me. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Would it surprise you to learn he paid more 
than $20,000 a month rent for those offices? 

Mr. O’Boyle. I don’t know about Mr. Channell’s other activities. 

Mr. Van Cleve. I take it you really aren’t in a position to tell 
the committee about how Mr. Channell handled the finances of his 
organization; is that correct? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes. 

Mr. Van Cleve. As a contributor though to a tax-exempt entity 
which raising supposedly desperately needed funds for the Nicara¬ 
guan Contras would it surprise you to learn that that organization 
had rented very expensive downtown Washington offices, was al¬ 
lowing its manager to drive around in a stretch limousine? 

Would that sort of thing surprise you? If you were giving funds 
to a tax-exempt entity, would you want them to conduct business 
that way? 

Mr. O’Boyle. I can’t really comment on Mr. Channell’s business 
practices. I don’t know what they were. 

Mr. Van Cleve. I realize you are not familiar with the circum¬ 
stances, but just as former contributor, would you have wished that 
your money had been spent a little bit differently? I guess that’s 
what I am asking you. 

Mr. O’Boyle. I felt that some of the limousines and good hotels, 
and so forth, were provided in an attempt to raise money and that 
is done by organizations to raise money. 

Mr. Van Cleve. I understand. OK. 
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You heard Mrs. Garwood testify this morning that there is some 
indication that Spitz Channell kept 35 percent of the contributions 
to his organization as overhead. Were you ever told that 35 percent 
of your contributions would be kept as overhead? 

Mr. O’Boyle. No. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Would that come as a surprise to you to learn 
that that might have happened? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes, it would. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Just a couple of additional questions again on 
the circumstances surrounding the meetings that you had down 
here in Washington. 

In connection with your interest in helping the Contras, did Colo¬ 
nel North tell you that he had been involved in the arrest of a 
major drug dealer who was carrying millions of dollars in a suit¬ 
case or in the trunk of a car? 

Mr. O’Boyle. He told me that he was somehow involved or knew 
about or was present at some event like that. 

Mr. Van Cleve. OK. And did he also tell you that he believed 
that the KGB was taking active measures to prevent him from 
helping the Contras? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Could you tell the committee a little bit more 
about what he said to you^on that subject? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Well, he said that the KGB, I indicated to him that 
I was concerned, you know, about this kind of activity, being a ci¬ 
vilian not having any government protection. Obviously you are 
driving in the fast lane when you are doing this sort of thing. And 
I felt that that was one reason that I didn’t want to continue 
myself. And I indicated to Colonel North—Colonel North, if I were 
you I would be concerned about that, too, I should think the KGB 
would be highly interested in preventing you from what you are 
trying to do here. 

And he said, yes, as a matter of fact—and we talked a little bit 
about how various press people were trying to get his picture in 
the paper, he was trying to keep his picture out of the paper, and 
newspaper articles were being leaked, and so forth, and he indicat¬ 
ed that, perhaps, or he suspected that, perhaps, some of those ac¬ 
tivities were motivated by the KGB. And that there is a technique 
called, ’’active measures” on the part of the KGB where they try to 
discredit government officials who are doing them harm. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Did Colonel North, again in connection with 
your interest in helping the Contras, tell you of a secret plan to 
allow the Contras to take power in Nicaragua? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes. 

Mr. Van Cleve. And can you describe that for the committee, 
please? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Well, you understand, of course, Colonel North in¬ 
dicated to me that that was a secret. 

Mr. Van Cleve. I understand he indicated to you that it was 
secret. And without disclosing any of the specifics would you de¬ 
scribe in general terms the plan? 

The committee does not need to have the specifics but just de¬ 
scribe to us please, in general terms, the nature of the plan? 
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Mr. O’Boyle. Well, the plan itself, I took to be secret. Specific or 
general. 

Mr. Van Cleve. I see. So you took it that he was disclosing to 
you classified information that should not be revealed to the 
public? Do I understand you correctly? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes. 

Mr. Van Cleve. On the basis of that representation, I won’t 
pursue the matter but he did describe his plan to you in detail; is 
that correct? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Just one final question. Did Mr. Channell ever 
tell you that Bunker Hunt had donated something on the order of 
a million dollars to help the Contras? 

Mr. O’Boyle. I think so, yes. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no further questions of these witnesses. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. Rodino. 

Mr. Rodino. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Good morning. Mrs. Garwood, I know that Mr. Fryman and 
others have gone over some of these questions, and probably I may 
plow the same ground, but please bear with me. It is in an effort to 
try to get—shea some more light on,tha-si$btject. You testified about 
your contributions to the National'Endowment for the Preserva¬ 
tion of Liberty in April and May 1986 following a meeting with Mr. 
Channell and Colonel North, did you not? 

Mrs. Garwood. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rodino. Had you participated in prior meetings with both 
Colonel North and Mr. Channell? 

Mrs. Garwood. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rodino. Was one of those meetings with Colonel North at 
his office in the Old Executive Office Building in August of about 


1985? 

Mrs. Garwood. I believe it was in the summer of 1985. I am not 
sure it was August. 

Mr. Rodino. Sometime thereabouts—late 1985. 

Mrs. Garwood. Yes. 

Mr. Rodino. Did Colonel North say anything to you at that meet¬ 
ing? 

Mrs. Garwood. I am trying to remember. It seems to me that 
this was the second meeting. I had met him at Williamsburg, VA. 
Yes. In the second meeting he was showing me a map of Nicaragua 
and of Central America and discussing the chances of the freedom¬ 
seeking forces there to invade and go forward with their program. 

Mr. Rodino. Did he ask you, Mrs. Garwood about any contribu¬ 
tion? 

Mrs. Garwood. No, sir. 

Mr. Rodino. Did Mr. Channell ask for a contribution? 

Mrs. Garwood. I think he did, after we left the office. 

Mr. Rodino. Did he specify any amount? 

Mrs. Garwood. He always specified the amount, yes, sir. 

Mr. Rodino. What was the amount? 

Mrs. Garwood. I have down here there was a check for $15,000 
during the summer and one for $75,000. 
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Mr. Rodino. Did you give him those specific amounts? 

Mrs. Garwood. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rodino. When and where was your next meeting with Mr. 
Channell and Colonel North? 

Mrs. Garwood. The next meeting was in Dallas in September 
of- 

Mr. Rodino. Was that at an airport? 

Mrs. Garwood. At the airport, yes. 

Mr. Rodino. Was that when Mr. Calero was also there? 

Mrs. Garwood. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rodino. Did Colonel North have anything to say to you at 
that time? 

Mrs. Garwood. He described the fact that the supplies that were 
being sent to the Freedom Fighting forces were not getting to 
them, and that there was some mix-up or tangle where there was 
no transportation to take them across the border from Honduras to 
their camps. 

Mr. Rodino. Did he say anything about wanting a contribution? 

Mrs. Garwood. Did he say anything about what, sir? 

Mr. Rodino. Contributions. 

Mrs. Garwood. He never mentioned a contribution to me, never 
said—he always said, “I am not asking you for money. I can’t. I am 
not supposed to.” 

Mr. Rodino. How about Mr. Channell? 

Mrs. Garwood. After we left the meeting, Mr. Channell- 

Mr. Rodino. In other words, Mr. North would not talk about a 
contribution, but following that Mr. Channell would talk with you 
and that’s where- 

Mrs. Garwood. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rodino. What kind of contribution did Mr. Channell then 
ask for? 

Mrs. Garwood. Then he asked me for a contribution for this 
transport for trucks and boats and things to take the materials 
that were being sent, supposedly for humanitarian aid. 

Mr. Rodino. Was that for a specific amount? 

Mrs. Garwood. That was a specific amount, yes, sir. 

Mr. Rodino. And what was that amount? 

Mrs. Garwood. Thirty-two thousand dollars. 

Mr. Rodino. And how much did you give him? 

Mrs. Garwood. I gave him that. 

Mr. Rodino. You mentioned that you did attend a White House 
briefing and I think that was sometime in January, 1986, which 
was organized by Mr. North where Colonel North spoke about the 
situation in Nicaragua and there were others, and of course you 
testified that, I think that was the time Mr. Abrams was there and 
the President also spoke. 

Mrs. Garwood. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rodino. And you testified to the best of your recollection 
there was never any mention at that time about funds. 

Mrs. Garwood. No, there was no mention of funds except to 
thank the people who were gathered there for the contributions 
they had been making for humanitarian aid. I am sure- 

Mr. Rodino. That was specified? 
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Mrs. Garwood. I can't remember that that was said exactly, but 
the tenor of the gratitude was for what we had been doing with 
trying to help and respond to the President's televised request, 
public request for humanitarian aid, yes, sir. 

Mr. Rodino. Did Colonel North or any of the other officials ask 
you for any contributions there? 

Mrs. Garwood. Not at the meeting, no. 

Mr. Rodino. They did not? 

Mrs. Garwood. No, Colonel North never did. 

Mr. Rodino. How about Mr. Channell; did he ask you then? 

Mrs. Garwood. Yes. 

Mr. Rodino. Did he specify any amount at that time? 

Mrs. Garwood. He did. And it was around $65,000. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rodino. How much was the amount? 

Mrs. Garwood. Sixty-five thousand. 

Mr. Rodino. Thank you. 

You had another meeting, I think your next meeting was with 
Colonel North and Mr. Channell, and that was the meeting in 
April 1986, and you described that in your direct testimony, and 
that's the meeting I think which resulted in your contributing 
some $2 million. Is that not correct? 

Mrs. Garwood. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rodino. Is that the meeting where the weapons list, after 
the weapons list had been shown you? 

Mrs. Garwood. That’s right. 

Mr. Rodino. And you gave that money knowing that you were 
going to provide $2 million or whatever it was, $2.5 million for the 
purchase of weapons as well? 

Mrs. Garwood. Yes. For the purchase of weapons and probably 
also for some humanitarian aid, which they needed and which had 
been described at that meeting. 

Mr. Rodino. Mrs. Garwood, in your deposition on page 26, you 
said that officials at White House briefings “were never, in quote, 
these are your words, “that blunt in requesting funds.’’ 

You also went on to say, and this is on page 101 of your deposi¬ 
tion, that “Colonel North’s involvement,” and I am quoting your 
words in the deposition, “seemed to me a guarantee that this was 
the executive department of the government that was asking for 
this help.” 

Are those your words, the best you recollect? 

Mrs. Garwood. They are my words, that it seemed to me that 
the Executive Branch of the government, I should have said per¬ 
haps was presenting a case that would make people later on want 
to give. Because they didn’t ask exactly. 

Mr. Rodino. Is this a fair impression, that while no one asked 
you, Colonel North didn't ask you and White House officials didn’t 
ask you, but nonetheless it was Mr. Channell who asked you for 
the contributions, but you really recognized that this was a request 
coming from the principals at the White House? 

Mrs. Garwood. Oh, yes, it was the executive department of the 
White House. 

Mr. Rodino. And when Colonel North identified a Contra need 
for, for instance, a truck, a plane or whatever, and then Mr. Chan¬ 
nell asked you for a certain amount of money, you understood that 
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that amount of money was going to be allocated to the purchase of 
those items or for those items? 

Mrs. Garwood. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rodino. I have another little question for you, Mrs. Gar¬ 
wood. You mentioned your disappointment upon learning that Mr. 
Channell, whom you had once described as being someone who was 
desirous of helping his country, you learned I think from Mr. Mess¬ 
ing, that Mr. Channell was getting or taking 35 percent over his 
needs and you were terribly disappointed and surprised; is that cor¬ 
rect? 

Mrs. Garwood. That’s correct. 

Mr. Rodino. Well- 

Mrs. Garwood. I do consider his chief motivation in all of this, 
though, to have been a patriotic motivation. He just made a- 

Mr. Rodino. You mean that he was mixing a little patriotism 
with a little profiteering? 

Mrs. Garwood. Well, I suppose you could put it that way. But 
the patriotism came first. 

Mr. Rodino. But you were disappointed when you learned- 

Mrs. Garwood. Yes, sir. Yes. 

Mr. Rodino. Thank you very much. I have no further questions. 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. Broomfield? 

Mr. Broomfield. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Boyle, I have a few questions for you, if you don’t mind. 

At your March, 1986 briefing on the Nicaragua situation from 
Colonel North, what did Colonel North say was the reason the Con¬ 
tras needed the antiaircraft missiles? 

Mr. O’ Boyle. I remember it was discussed that the Soviet Union 
had recently supplied to Nicaragua a new kind of attack helicopter, 
a HIND helicopter, which was very effective at gunning down 
forces on the ground, and I can’t remember whether Colonel North 
actually said this in that particular briefing or not, but the idea 
was that the antiaircraft missiles would be used to shoot down 
those helicopters. 

Mr. Broomfield. At the briefing, what if anything did Colonel 
North say about the Sandinistas in Nicaragua violating the human 
rights of Nicaraguans and about their building military facilities 
such as the air base? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Well, I described the purpose of the air base, one of 
the purposes which was after apparently the Backfire bombers, 
after a nuclear attack on the United States can't make it all the 
way back to Russia. Rather than lose them, they can recover them 
in Nicaragua. That was one of the purposes of building that air 
base. 

And the other purpose was that mission that I described to you 
which could be flown up the west coast of the United States. 

In terms of human rights, I don't really have anything to say 
except that I think the Communist regime by its very nature is not 
interested in human rights at all. 

Mr. Broomfield. At your breakfast meeting on March 28, 1986 
with Channell and North, did North tell you that he could not ask 
for money for the Contras because he worked for the government? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes. 
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Mr. Broomfield. Did Colonel North himself ever solicit funds 
from you? 

Mr. O'Boyle. No. He never did. 

Mr. Broomfield. You met at various times with Colonel North. 
What is your judgment of his motivation as well as his integrity? 

Mr. O’Boyle. I think ho is a man of very high integrity, and I 
think he’s motivated principally by a sense of duty. 

Mr. Broomfield. Channell told you on March 28, 1986 that he 
had checked you out overnight. You took that to mean that he had 
access to some national security computer. 

Did Channell actually tell you he had access to some computer? 

Mr. O’Boyle. No. 

Mr. Broomfield. At the Hay-Adams Hotel dinner, apparently on 
March 27, 1986, who first mentioned the idea of you contributing 
money to the Contras? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Weil, I brought it up myself. 

Mr. Broomfield. Channell told you that those who made a 
$300,000 contribution to the Contras got to meet the President. Do 
you have any firsthand knowledge that that’s what Channell told 
you was true? 

Mr. O’Boyle. No. 

Mr. Broomfield. When you made your contribution of $130,000, 
did you tell Channell that you were not making your contribution 
to get in to see the President? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes. 

Mr. Broomfield. You met at various times with Carl Channell. 
What is your judgment of his integrity? 

Mr. O'Boyle. I don’t feel I'm in a position to make a judgment. 

Mr. Broomfield. Thank you very much for your answer. 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. Brooks? 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, thank you, sir. 

I have a couple of questions for you, Mr. O’Boyle. But first I 
want to say that I’m glad to see back with us again Tommy Loef- 
fler, a former member from Texas. Glad to see you here smiling, 
happy, cheerful. 

Mr. O’Boyle, was there any doubt in your mind that the $160,000 
you contributed was for weapons? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Well, I believe that $130,000 that I contributed 
went to buy two Maule aircraft and that the $30,000 I-later contrib¬ 
uted was for some other kind of humanitarian aid. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, as a highly educated, successful businessman, 
didn’t you have some concern about Channell's operation when you 
were told that providing funds would be—for a war in another 
country—was tax deductible? 

Mr. O’Boyle. I was concerned about that, yes. 

Mr. Brooks. And did the printed material that you got from— 
from Channell indicate that it would be tax deductible? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Well, the principal activity of NEPL, as I under¬ 
stood it, was to sponsor and fund television commercials which 
were of an educational nature and that was, as far as I could see, a 
deductible kind of activity. 

Buying equipment or weapons left a question mark in my mind. 

Mr. Brooks. The IRS regulation 501(cX3) describes tax-exempt or¬ 
ganizations as pretty generally worthwhile operations, not includ- 
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ing publishing or distributing of political camp—ads et cetera: 
safety, educational purposes, and so forth. But it has a very strong 
prohibition in section (b) that says you may not deduct contribu¬ 
tions of gifts to foreign organizations, and there’s a good many 
other things in the list. 

But foreign organizations is pretty clearly laid out, and at that 
April 18, 1986 lunch in New York with Channell, after your 
$130,000 contribution, you indicated that you did express some con¬ 
cerns about that legality and Channell said that the money 
couldn’t be traced. 

Didn't this concern you even more? 

Mr. O’Boyle. It did concern me in a certain way, but then I felt 
that since this was a covert foreign policy operation that had the 
blessing of the administration, that it was all right. 

Mr. Brooks. You testified that when you met Mr. Channell in 
late March of last year, he said if you contributed $300,000 that 
President Reagan would meet with you privately and demonstrate 
his appreciation. 

Was Colonel North ever present when this was discussed and did 
he ever confirm that? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Well, let’s see now. Colonel North was present 
when that was discussed. And he didn’t confirm it or deny it. 

Mr. Brooks. Three hundred thousand in 15 minutes, that’s $1.2 
million an hour. That’s a pretty good rate. 

You might have to deduct $20,000 a month for that, or $50,000, 
you have to deduct that as a cost. You still have a pretty good 
yield. But you only gave $160,000, so you never did have a meeting 
with the President; is that right? 

Mr. O’Boyle. I never sought a meeting with the President. 

Mr. Brooks.' Did you know how NEPL got your name for the in¬ 
vitation to the White House briefing? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes. It was through an old acquaintance, a friend 
in Texas. 

Mr. Brooks. Is he still a friend? Don’t answer that question. 

Was that initial invitation billed as a secret briefing? 

Mr. O’Boyle. I don’t think so, no. The initial briefing by North, 
you mean? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Boyle. I don’t think it was. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Brooks. When you were invited back to Washington for a 
briefing by North in late April of 1986, did you take that meeting 
to be a solicitation for more money? 

Mr. O’Boyle. By Channell, yes. 

Mr. Brooks. And at this briefing in Colonel North’s office, what 
was discussed? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Well, we discussed this plan that I had mentioned 
before. We discussed, Colonel—the fact that Colonel North was con¬ 
cerned about Russian intelligence services trying to discredit him. I 
remember wondering whether we were involved in the beginning 
of World War III here. He raid, “No, Russia would never go up 
against us to save Nicaragua.” That is about it. 

Mr. Brooks. Didn’t you feel that it was a little strange that a 
White House official in the White House was discussing a secret 
plan with you? 
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Mr. O’Boyle. Well, not really. Not really. 

Mr. Brooks. Have they done that often? 

Mr. O’Boyle. No. But I at one point did have a security clear¬ 
ance, top secret security clearance. They must have known that. I 
had demonstrated by my actions that I was willing to support the 
administration in its efforts in this department far more than the 
average person could, so I think they were justified in a certain 
way in not treating me as an average person off the street. 

Mr. Brooks. No further questions, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. McCollum? 

Mr. McCollum. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Mr. 
O’Boyle, I want to follow up on something before I go to other ques¬ 
tions. 

Do you know if any other contributor or any other contributors 
were told by Spitz Channell that if they gave a contribution they 
could see the President? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Spitz Channell, I don’t know whether he told them 
that, but I understood from what he was saying that that is—that 
was part of the arrangement. 

Mr. McCollum. Mrs. Garwood, indeed you actually did see the 
President, and you had not been told that you had to give money 
before you saw him; isn’t that true? 

Mrs. Garwood. That is true, yes. 

Mr. McCollum. Therefore, Mr. O’Boyle, isn’t it possible you 
might have been the only one that Spitz Channell told this story 
to, for all you know? 

Mr. O’Boyle. For all I know, yes. 

Mr. McCollum. Thank you. Mrs. Garwood, I really appreciate 
you being here today. You have been putting up with us for quite 
some time. It is cold and chilly in this room. I noticed that myself 
from early this morning, so we are grateful you are here. I am 
going to be very brief. 

I would like to clarify a couple of things with you, if I could. I 
would like to just make sure the record is very clear on these 
points. 

At any time, at any time at all, did President Reagan personally 
ever ask you to contribute anything to the Contras? 

Mrs. Garwood. No, sir. Absolutely not. 

Mr. McCollum. At any time at all did Colonel North or any 
other administration official ever ask you to contribute anything to 
the Contras? 

Mrs. Garwood. No, sir. 

Mr. McCollum. And did it appear to you, Mrs. Garwood, during 
these various occasions where you did encounter Colonel North 
that he actually went out of his way, especially being careful to not 
ask you to contribute? 

Mrs. Garwood. It did occur to me that he was doing that. 

Mr. McCollum. Thank you. 

Mrs. Garwood, you have testified about this incident with regard 
to your tax return this time and taking the deduction or not that 
your counsel has discussed. May I assume—and I would assume 
this normally, since that would De my anticipation as an attorney 
in an attorney-client situation. May I assume that you relied on 
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your attorney and his advice with regard to taking that deduction 
and in the manner in which it was done? 

Mrs. Garwood. Yes, sir, and on Peat, Marwick & Mitchell, who 
are my accountants. 

Mr. McCollum. Yes, ma’am. 

You know, Mrs. Garwood, it seems to me you described the op¬ 
portunity to listen—and you took advantage of it several times—to 
presentations with regard to the problems in Central America by 
Colonel North and by others. 

As I recall, you said Mr. Abrams was present. There were quite a 
few presentations over the several months that you were involved 
in listening to these discussions. And you gave quite a bit of money 
when Mr. Channell asked you to give to his organization and that 
has been laid very much before us today. 

But I think what is missing from all of this, despite innuendos 
about it, is anybody asking you or you having the opportunity to 
tell us beyond the fact that these were laid out why you gave, what 
motive did you have? 

Why were you concerned with the Contras and the Freedom 
Fighters in the First place. And I would like for you to tell us that 
if you would, briefly if you could. 

Mrs. Garwood. I have been concerned tbout the Communist 
threat to the United States ever since way back in 1947. At that 
time Will Clayton, who was the Under Secretary of State for Eco¬ 
nomic Affairs, wrote his First memorandum dated March 5th of 
1947— 

Mr. McCollum. Will Clayton was your father, right? 

Mrs. Garwood. Yes, sir—for the Marshall Plan. 

Mr. McCollum. Please. 

Mrs. Garwood. In that first memo, he states very clearly that 
the Communists are even then a threat to our country. He said, 

I am deeply disturbed by the present world picture and its implications for our 
country. The reins of world leadership are fast slipping from Britain's once compe¬ 
tent, but now very weak hands. These reins will be picked up either by the United 
States or by Russia. If by Russia, there will most certainly be war in the next 
decade or so with the odds against us. 

Even then when we were ahead militarily—now we are, of 
course behind them militarily. 

If the reins are picked up by the United States, war could almost certainly be 
prevented, but the United States must take world leadership and quickly to avert 
world disaster. It will not take world leadership effectively unless the people of the 
United States are shocked into doing so. To shock them, it is only necessary for the 
President and the Secretary of State to tell them the truth and the whole truth. The 
truth is to be found in the cables which daily arrive at the State Department from 
alt over the world. 

Then he says, “Several nations whose integrity and independ¬ 
ence are vital to our interests- 

Just as Central America’s independence is vital to our interests, and to our securi¬ 
ty are on the very brink and may be pushed over at any time. Others are gravely 
threatened. If Greece and Turkey succumb, the whole Middle East will be lost. 
France may then capitulate to the Communists. As France goes, all Western Europe 
and North Africa will go. These things must not happen. They need not happen. 

And then he says, 

We must go all out in this world game or we better stay at home and devote our 
brains and energies to preparations for the third world war. 
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Well, I interviewed my father in order to write my book about 
him. He told me—he gave me this early memorandum. This does 
not all come out in the Marshall speech. He made some other 
memos for the Marshall speech telling how much each country in 
Europe would need financially, but this showed me that he was ter¬ 
ribly worried, and you know that Greece and Turkey were both 
given military equipment and advisers by the United States to get 
the Communists out, and I thought this set something of a prece¬ 
dent. 

Mr. McCollum. As I recall, we gave a lot more money to them, 
Greece, if I recall, than we have given at all ever in Central Amer¬ 
ica at that time. That was when the dollar as \yorth a whole lot 
more than it is today. 

Mrs. Garwood. Yes. 

Mr. McCollum. This stimulated your interest, particularly, Mrs. 
Garwood, in Central America because of the concern down there? 

Mrs. Garwood. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCollum. Were you aware—are you aware of the situation 
in Central America right now as far as it being a threat? 

Do you see it as threat to the United States, to our security? 

Mrs. Garwood. I do see it as a threat, particularly what Mr. 
O’Boyle said about the airfield being built for Communist planes to 
patrol our West Coast as well as our East. 

I knew that. That comes out in lots of conservative publications 
that one receives and newsletters, and you don’t see it in the daily 
press, but you see it very much in the conservative newsletters 
that one receives. And, of course, ever since Cuba, there has been 
reason to be very concerned, because we had a eyeball-to-eyeball 
situation there, and if we had supported the Freedom Fighters who 
wanted to reclaim Cuba for freedom, at the Bay of Pigs, we would 
be in a different situation now. 

Mr. McCollum. Mrs. Garwood, some of us greatly appreciate 
that there are Americans who really care out that there, and are 
interested and concerned, because not always is that the case. 

Mr. Coors, I want to ask you a couple of questions relative to 
your testimony, if I could, sir. You discussed with us this morning 
the meeting that you had with Director Casey in his office, and I 
believe the initial counsel questioned, suggested it was you who ini¬ 
tiated the meeting. I gather Director Casey didn’t approach you to 
have a meeting, you did; is that correct? 

Mr. Cooks. I approached the CIA Director. 

Mr. McCollum. And did you advise Director Casey or his office 
what you wanted to talk about before you went? 

Mr. Coors. No. 

Mr. McCollum. So you arrived and had a visit, and this tele¬ 
phone call, or arrangement was made afterwards for you to go 
down and visit Colonel North; is that correct? 

Mr. Coors. That is correct. 

Mr. McCollum. Did you ever get the impression that somehow 
may be left here—and if it isn’t right, I don’t want it to be, but if it 
is right, I would. Did you ever get the impression Director Casey 
and Colonel North were setting you up to be asked to contribute 
for the plane? 

Was that preplanned, do you think? 
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Mr. Coors. No. I would be almost certain that they weren't 
trying to set me up in any way, because I don’t think they had any 
indication of my intentions ahead of that. I had not discussed with 
Bill Casey previous to that meeting my thoughts about wanting to 
help. So he was caught completely cold with my request. 

Mr. McCollum. As far as you know, the whole process was a co¬ 
incidence in terms of the plane being asked for and- 

Mr. Coors. Well, yes. I am sure that Ollie North had done some 
background work on wanting a plane, but as far as I know, and I 
feel fairly certain that there was no previous plan involved in pre¬ 
senting that to me. 

Mr. McCollum. Mr. Coors, when you initially talked to Director 
Casey, you indicated an interest in a humanitarian contribution; 
didn r t you? 

Mr. Coors. I did, yes. 

Mr. McCollum. Did you feel that this plane was a humanitarian 
contribution? 

Mr. Coors. Oh, I did very definitely. I see nothing in a plane of 
that type, a little type—Piper Cub type of plane. 

If you went—anybody would be crazy to go over enemy territory 
in that because you could be shot down with a rifle. It is just a tiny 
little, slow-flying, 120-mile an hour aircraft, that can be used for 
just carrying materials from one base to another. 

Mr. McCollum. You made other personal and educational contri¬ 
butions for humanitarian educational purposes; haven’t you, Mr. 
Coors? 

Mr. Coors. I certainly have, yes. 

Mr. McCollum. Could you just, without going into all of them, 
because I suspect they are numerous, give us a couple of examples 
of that? 

Mr. Coors. Major contributions have been made by my wife, 
Holly, and me to the Heritage Foundation, the Free Congress 
Foundation. We work through our foundation and personally with 
a good number of National Legal Center for Public Interest, Na¬ 
tional Strategic Information Center. 

There are dozens of them actually that we do support. 

Mr. McCollum. Mr. Coors, Heritage Foundation, for example, is 
an educational think tank organization quite prominent here in 
Washington, is it not? 

Mr. Coors. Yes. 

Mr. McCollum. Thank you. 

I understand that you are quite good personal friends of the 
President, President Reagan; is that correct? 

Mr. Coors. I consider that I am a friend of the President, yes. 

Mr. McCollum. Some of them have said you have even been a 
member of his kitchen cabinet. At least, you know him good 
enough to go see him when you wanted to, I assume? 

Mr. Coors. I first met the President in 1968 when he was Gover¬ 
nor of California. I have gotten to know him over the years quite 
well. 

Mr. McCollum. Did President Reagan ever at any time ask you 
to make a contribution to the Contras? 



Mr. Coors. No, he has not. Actually, I have never discussed the 
Contra, Freedom Fighter situation with him. I only know what he 
thinks and what he—what he says through the press. 

Mr. McCollum. Thank you very much, Mr. Coors. 

Mr. Chairman, I think something needs to be clarified for the 
record in regard to the whole panel that is testifying here today. It 
might appear to the casual observer the three who are here with 
us—and I really appreciate them all coming and testifying—it 
might appear these are typical contributors to the Spitz Channell 
organization, or, in the case of Mr. Coors, more directly to the Con¬ 
tras. But from my understanding of the depositions and various 
taking of testimony that went on and efforts to gets statements 
from folks before, many, many contributors were interviewed and 
deposed and not asked to testify because they did not have a list 
like was involved with Mrs. Garwood or they didn’t have an occa¬ 
sion where they were suggested to them that they might see the 
President if they gave money and they didn’t give to the Lake Re¬ 
sources account. 

I just simply want to make it clear to everybody who is in¬ 
volved—and I think it needs to be—that these three witnesses are 
not the typical contributors, and in fact, many others gave more 
money to Mr. Channell’s organization. 

No list was found in those cases. Nobody else was told that they 
had to see the President or could see the President if they gave 
money and no other private contributor, at least that we discov¬ 
ered, received or sent nis money to Lake Resources. 

I think that needs to be clearly stated and presented so that the 
public and everyone else understands that while these are three 
important witnesses, and I am grateful, I am sure the whole com¬ 
mittee is, that they have come forward and given us a fuller pic¬ 
ture of the situation, of the contributions. 

I think it is important that we also put their cases in perspective. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. Jenkins? 

Mr. Jenkins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I only have one or two short questions for Mr. Coors. 

In response to Mr. McCollum's questions, you indicated that you 
have given to, contributed through the years to a multitude of cor¬ 
porations and causes. 

Mr. Coors. Both tax exempt 501(cX3)s and non-tax exempt politi¬ 
cal entities. 

Mr. Jenkins. I see. 

Of all of these dozens of contributions through the years, have 
you ever been asked to send one to a Swiss bank account, except 
this one? 

Mr. Coors. No. I pretty much have a policy not to send contribu¬ 
tions to foreign entities. 

Mr. Jenkins. So, this is- 

Mr. Coors. This was a very specific situation, and I could have 
done it otherwise. I could have given him a personal check. I proh- 
ably have brought in cash. 

Mr. Jenkins. He didn’t suggest that, did he? 

Mr. Coors. No, he didn't. 

He said, “any way you want to do it.’’ 
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I said, “What is the easiest way?” He suggested this. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did you ask him any questions about the Swiss 
bank account when he suggested that? 

Mr. Coors. No, I didn’t. And surprisingly enough, I guess, to you 
people, when that name was given—he didn’t remember the ac¬ 
count number. He didn’t mention Lake Resources when I discussed 
it with him. When I passed that on, my recollection of the fact it 
was Lake Resources completely was out of my memory until I was 
asked to look at this particular piece of paper. 

In other words, it wasn’t—it didn’t enter my mind that it was 
Lake Resources. I didn’t know at that time and didn’t know until 
recently that Lake Resources was under the control of General 
Secord. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did you know General Secord? 

Mr. Coors. No. To the best of my knowledge, I have never met 
him. 

Mr. Jenkins. You didn’t know Mr. Hakim? 

Mr. Coors. No. 

Mr. Jenkins. And that is the only time you have ever made a 
contribution through a Swiss bank account? 

Mr. Coors. That is correct. 

Mr. Jenkins. And Colonel North didn't explain why it ought to 
go through a Swiss bank account? 

Mr. Coors. No. He just—he indicated to me that that was a 
mechanism which would allow the funds to be used to buy this 
Maule aircraft. It seemed to be a very simple, easy way to do. All I 
had to do was write my bank and ask them to make the electronic 
transfer. 

Mr. Jenkins. Where was the aircraft being brought from, the 
United States? 

Mr. Coors. It was—yes. The airplane was a plane of the Maule 
Air, Inc., I think is the name of the company, and I believe it is a 
Florida company. The plane, according to Colonel North, was there. 
It had been assembled. It was ready for immediate purchase. 

Mr. Jenkins. If you sent the money to the Swiss bank account, 
they could send it back to Florida and pick up the plane right 
away? 

Mr. Coors. That is right. 

Mr. Jenkins. Sounds like a very simple- 

Mr. Coors. It is a very easy way to do it, I guess. It seemed to be. 

Mr. Jenkins. He was—you have learned today—beginning a fleet 
of those- 

Mr. Coors. Yes. I was surprised to hear Mr. O’Boyle’s testimony. 

I have, subsequent to that—Colonel North has shown me a pic¬ 
ture of what he said was my plane. 

Mr. Jenkins. Really? 

Mr. Coors. Down in the jungles of Honduras. 

Mr. Jenkins. When did he do that? 

Mr. Coors. That was last fall. 

Mr. Jenkins. Well, did you see—was it a photograph of just one? 
Were there several? 

Mr. Coors. No, only one. 

Mr. Jenkins. Really? 
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Mr. Coors. Yes. He showed me photographs of other aircraft. 
There was a DC-3, an old DC-3, but I didn’t see any other Maules. 
This was a single plane on a small airstrip. 

See, they will take off, as I understand—take off and land at 
maybe 150, 200 feet. It is a very remarkable type of plane and 
ideally suited to that land. 

Mr. Jenkins. Sounds like a small C-5A. 

Mr. Coors. I guess. 

C-5A? No, sir. I think the maximum load that this plane will 
carry is less than 500 pounds. Tiny plane. 

Mr. Jenkins. I think I only have one further question maybe 
for—I do want to ask you. Was this a tax deductible gift for you? 

Mr. Coors. No, sir, no way. It didn’t go through any organization 
at all, and I didn’t take it as a tax exemption. 

Mr. Jenkins. You didn’t know whether or not Lake Resources— I 
think it was a 501-C3 according to the General. You may want 
to- 

Mr. Coors. Maybe I will have to go back and look at that, but I 
don’t think I will under the circumstances. 

Mr. Jenkins. Of course you can see the President anytime, so 
that never came up? 

Mr. Coors. I beg your pardon, sir? 

Mr. Jenkins. Colonel North never did mention anything about 
$300,000, you could see the President, you could see the President 
whenever you want? 

Mr. Coors. I am not sure I can see him any time I want. 

Mr. Jenkins. You have been friends for years? 

Mr. Coors. Yes, I have been in to see him a good number of 
times and that never came up, I never had any direct other re¬ 
quests for contributions to be invited. 

Mr. Jenkins. I think that is all the questions I have, thank you. 

Chairman Inouye. Mrs. Garwood, I gather from your testimony 
this morning, and from the deposition that was taken by the staff, 
that you were convinced that the administration was aware of your 
contribution? 

Mrs. Garwood. From my testimony you thought- 

Chairman Inouye. Yes. 

Mrs. Garwood. Well, they certainly were aware of the contribu¬ 
tions that I had made, the tax deductible, humanitarian aid, yes. 

Chairman Inouye. And that the administration was supportive 
of the contribution? 

Mrs. Garwood. Oh, yes. Certainly. The President himself had 
said so publicly many times that he wanted private people to give 
humanitarian aid to the Nicaraguans. 

Chairman Inouye. So vou were making a contribution because 
the administration wanted the contribution? 

Mrs. Garwood. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Inouye. When you said administration, who do you 
mean by the administration? 

Mrs. Garwood. I mean the Executive Branch of the administra¬ 
tion particularly. 

Chairman Inouye. Is it any person or is it just some vague thing 
that we have. 
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Mrs. Garwood. It isn’t very vague. Of course we know who is the 
President, and we know who is his cabinet are. 

Chairman Inouye. So you had no doubts that the President 
wanted- 

Mrs. Garwood. No doubts at all. 

Chairman Inouye. Mr. O’Boyle, I think your testimony also says 
the same. Did you at any time doubt that the Piesident wanted 
this? 

Mr. O’Boyle. No, sir, I didn't. I don’t know if he knew of my spe¬ 
cific contribution, but I felt he was supportive of this program. 

Chairman Inouye. That he was aware of the solicitation pro¬ 
gram? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes. 

Chairman Inouye. That he was supportive of the solicitation pro¬ 
gram? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes. 

Chairman Inouye. During this mornings testimony, I am sorry I 
wasn't here all the time, but as I walked in you spoke of secret in¬ 
formation that was provided you by Colonel North. Did I hear cor- 

rprtlv? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes. 

Chairman Inouye. Were you at that moment cleared to receive 
specific information? 

Mr. O’Boyle. I should say Colonel North didn’t characterize it 
exactly as this is classified information which I am now giving you. 
The way he put it was this is very secret. You can’t tell anybody 
about this. I took that to mean classified. 

Chairman Inouye. Did he— I am now quoting from your deposi¬ 
tion. I don’t know if you still believe in this. 

He—that is North—indicated that our intelligence services had intercepted in¬ 
structions from the KGB to the Nicaraguan representative to the United Nations. 
Did he use the word intercepted? 

Mr. O’Boyle. I don't recall if he used that exact word 

Chairman Inouye. Why did you use the word “intercepted”? 

MrvO^BoYLE. That is my best recollection. 

Chairman Inouye. And you said that you had clearance once 
upon a time? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes. 

Chairman Inouye. Intercepts would be highly classified, wouldn’t 
they? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes. 

Chairman Inouye. Mr. Coors, am I correct that in your testimo¬ 
ny this morning and in the deposition which you provided, you 
have indicated that you were convinced that the administration 
was, first, knowledgeable of the solicitation program? 

Mr. Coors. No, I don’t think I said that at all in my testimony, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Inouye. Are you convinced that the administration 
was aware of the solicitation program? 

Mr. Coors. I know that the President was supportive of the Free¬ 
dom Fighters in Nicaragua. But I know nothing directly of any at¬ 
tempt that he had made or any request that he has made for pri¬ 
vate funds for that purpose. 
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Chairman Inouye. Would you have provided the contribution if 
the President had been opposed to it? 

Mr. Coors. I would doubt that. I felt I was doing something that 
was in accordance with a program that he was supportive of. 

Chairman Inouye. So you were convinced that the administra¬ 
tion was aware of it? 

Mr. Coors. Very much so. 

Chairman Inouye. And the fact that you had met with officials 
of the administration convinced you of that? 

Mr. Coors. Not so much I think that as the fact that the people 
that I have talked to and heard talked about the situation down 
there convinced me that it was a serious situation, convinced me 
that it was a situation that would be detrimental, could be detri¬ 
mental to the United States by establishing a Communist beach 
head in the center of Central America. 

I felt strongly that that is something that could eventually de- 
~stroy our c o un tr y, becaus e I th mk if it happenedrif if were allowed 
to happen in Nicaragua it will spread into El Salvador, Costa Rica, 
on up into Guatemala, perhaps Mexico and we could have a whole 
communistic regime in all of Central America right on our South¬ 
ern border, and that is to me intolerable. 

Chairman Inouye. When you were instructed to make your char¬ 
itable contribution to a secret Swiss account, were you convinced 
this was a covert activity? 

Mr. Coors. First of all, sir, it was not a charitable contribution. I 
don't want to classify it as that because I didn’t consider it as char¬ 
itable. 

I considered it as a contribution to do something on a humanitar¬ 
ian basis to help people who were struggling for their lives and 
struggling for freedom. 

Chairman Inouye. Isn’t that a charitable contribution? 

Mr. Coors. Well, charitable contributions, some very often are 
taken to be contributions to tax deductible organizations. I knew 
this was not of that type. Charitable from the standpoint of helping 
humanity, yes. 

Chairman Inouye. But it was for a secret project? 

Mr. Coors. Well, it was—as far as I was concerned I wanted to 
keep it quiet, my contribution. The purpose of the plane I don't 
think was a secret in any way. It was certainly not secret when the 
plane got into the Nicaraguan Freedom Fighters hands. It was not 
supposed to be used for a secret pu; pose, sir. 

Chairman Inouye. Wasn't it strange that you made your pay¬ 
ments through a Swiss account? 

Mr. Coors. Not particularly, because as I expressed to Mr. Jen¬ 
kins, it seemed to be the simplest way to do it. I suppose I could 
have sent a check directly to the Maule Air Incorporated. 

Chairman Inouye. Which you did not. 

Mr. Coors. Which I did not, yes. 

Chairman Inouye. You are a sophisticated businessman, the 
chief operating executive of Coors. What sort of people make Swiss 
accounts, open up Swiss accounts? 

Mr. Coors. I haven’t any idea. I never opened one up. I don’t 
know of any friends who have them, and I am not generally in¬ 
volved or sophisticated in that area. 
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Chairman Inouye. I thank you very much. 

I thank all of you for participating with us this morning. You 
have been extremely helpful. 

Senator Rudman. 

Mr. Rudman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

We all appreciate your testimony this morning, and obviously 
you are here to give us information. All of you exercised your 
rights as individual Americans to do what you wished to do and we 
all understand that. 

I want to ask Mrs. Garwood a question because we kind of got 
a—I guess what I can best describe it as a theory that is legal fic¬ 
tion, not by Mrs. Garwood, but generally floating around that 
somehow, because you were never asked directly by certain people 
to give money, that they didn’t ask you. 

I want to just go through a meeting that hasn’t been covered but 
is covered in your deposition. It was a meeting in Dallas in Septem- 

-ber 1985, if I'm correct, of the U.S. Council of World Freedom, and 

Mr. Channell went to that meeting and said to you he wanted to 
take you to meet Colonel North at the airport following the meet¬ 
ing because Colonel North was going to be coming through Dallas, 
was going to stop to meet—is that correct? 

Mrs. Garwood. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rudman. Mr. Calero was also at that meeting of the U.S. 
Council, I believe? 

Mrs. Garwood. Yes, he was. 

Mr. Rudman. And Mr. Channell—Mr. North met with you at the 
airport that day. 

Mrs. Garwood. Yes. 

Mr. Rudman. And Mr. North told you of it, according to your 
deposition, that there was a need for all sorts of things down in 
Nicaragua, particularly, I believe, possibly trucks and other sup¬ 
plies. 

Mrs. Garwood. Yes. He told me the terrible news that supplies 
had arrived but there was no way to transport them. Much of the 
supplies arrived to feed the starving people of Ethiopia and left on 
the docks and rotted. 

Mr. Rudman. And they didn’t have trucks to move them with? 

Mrs. Garwood. That’s right. 

Mr. Rudman. And then Colonel North left and Mr. Channell 
took you back to your hotel in a cab; is that correct? 

Mrs. Garwood. Yes. 

Mr. Rudman. And then essentially within a short time frame 
after Colonel North telling you, Mrs. Garwood, that trucks were 
needed, Mr. Channell said to you, Mrs. Garwood, you can help. 

Mrs. Garwood. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rudman. And in fact you did. 

Mrs. Garwood. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Rudman. Then and there, you issued a check, or shortly 
thereafter, for $32,000? 

Mrs. Garwood. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rudman. Where I come from we call that the old one-two 
punch, is what we call that. 

Mrs. Garwood. What do you mean by that? 
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Mr. Rudman. Well, I don't speak Texas, but let me see if I can 
explain it. Colonel North was telling you of a terrible need, know¬ 
ing that you were a person of some means, but obviously was pre¬ 
cluded or thought he was precluded from asking directly for 
monev, but he set forth this dire situation and moments later his 
friend, who took you *o the airport to meet him, coincidentally, ask 
you for money. 

Mrs. Garwood. Yes, sir. I think what Colonel North and Mr. 
Channell both knew mostly about me was not that I had a lot of 
funds so much as that I was deeply interested in protecting the in¬ 
dependence of the United States, and that the target of the Soviets 
is not really Nicaragua, it’s our country, and anything that I could 
do to help those freedom-seeking people prevent another Cuba 
down there and Soviet stronghold was really to defend our country. 

Mr. Rudman. Oh, I agree with you, Mrs. Garwood, sure. 

Mrs. Garwood. I would easily want to give what I could. 

Mr. Rudman. Obviously Colonel North was telling you of the sad 
plight of these people and moments later Mr. Channell would ask 
you for money and that is what I called the one-two punch. 

Mrs. Garwood. They didn’t have to do a one-two punch with me. 
They knew I already was so interested and so eager to help—to 
defend our country tnat all they had to do was ask me and if I had 
it, I would give it. 

Mr. Rudman. OK. I think I’ve made the point and that is a very 
good example. 

That didn’t take place here in Washington; Colonel North made 
a special stop in Dallas to talk to Mrs. Garwood to tell Mrs. Gar¬ 
wood about the sad plight which we all understand and many of us 
understand and have supported to help those people in Central 
America, but then shortly after you were solicited by Mr. Channell, 
and that to me it’s a fiction for anyone to assume that somehow 
that’s not a solicitation. The whole event was a solicitation done by 
two different people. 

Would you disagree with that? 

Mrs. Garwood. It was clarifying for me beliefs that I already had 
and showing me how desperate things were. I don’t—they practi¬ 
cally knew they didn’t have to solicit anything from me, that if I 
could help simply as Mr. Coors has said he wanted to help and Mr. 
O’Boyle, I didn’t actually have to say it, they knew too much of my 
history to believe anything else. And so they didn’t have to solicit. 

I was more than eager to give. 

Mr. Rudman. I appreciate that. 

Let me turn to Mr. O’Boyle. 

Mr. O’Boyle, you are a fairly sophisticated businessman with in¬ 
teresting experience and believed deeply in this cause as many 
people do. Did you see the scheme that was afoot here where you 
would be briefed in the White House about all of these terrible 
problems and then coincidentally would be solicited by someone 
else? 

You say this, as part of a general plan, these were not discon¬ 
nected events, am I correct? 

Mr. O'Boyle. I didn’t see them as disconnected, obviously. 

Mr. Rudman. Let me ask both Mr. O’Boyle and Mr. Coors a ques¬ 
tion. It is the last one I have, Mr. Chairman, because I think the 
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testimony of all three witnesses has been very forthright and com¬ 
plete. 

You gave $130,000 for two Maule airplanes, I believe, Mr. 
O'Boyle, and, Mr. Coors, I believe you gave, was it 60 or 65? 

Mr. Coors. Sixty-five. 

Mr. Rudman. Sixty-five, and that was for Maule airplanes? 

Mr. Coors. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rudman. Who were those for, Mr. O’Boyle? Who were the 
airplanes for? 

Mr. O’Boyle. They were to be used in support of the Contras. I 
don’t know exactly who the people were who were flying them. 

Mr. Rudman. But assuming that somebody owned them, you as¬ 
sumed, I guess, that the Contra, the FDN would own them, that 
they would have them, didn’t you? 

Mr. O’Boyle. I don’t know. I don’t know if perhaps we had 
people who were flying them for the Contras, I really don’t know. 

Mr. Rudman. But that was meant to be a donation to help the 
Contras? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes. 

Mr. Rudman. I assume that was true with you? 

Mr. Coors. Yes, it is my understanding the plane was going to be 
turned over to the Contras for their use in Honduras. 

Mr. Rudman. Are either of you a bit surprised or were you a bit 
surprised, if you followed these hearings, to learn that General 
Secord in his testimony essentially said that those assets have be¬ 
longed to Lake Resources and not to the Contras, and they were 
free to do with them what they wanted to do with them, including 
give them to the CIA or sell them to the CIA. 

There is a dispute what they said, but they have the power to 
dispose of those assets. 

Mr. Coors. I hadn’t heard that previous tc just now, and I’m sur¬ 
prised and shocked that he would say that. 

Mr. Rudman. How about you, Mr. O’Boyle? 

Mr. O’Boyle. I’m surprised as well. 

Mr. Rudman. As far as you are concerned, you believed deeply in 
a cause, you made substantial contributions. 

Mr. Coors. I didn’t give this money to General Secord. I gave it 
to the Freedom Fighters in Honduras. 

Mr. Rudman. I thin k that is our clear understanding. 

I don’t have any questions, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to say I thank all three for coming. 

Mr. Coors, you said, for obvious reasons, you want to keep this I 
guess a low profile or secret. I think one of the unintended results 
for Mr. Coors and Mrs. Garwood and Mr. O’Boyle after these hear¬ 
ings is you are going to get an incredible amount of mail from 
charitable organizations throughout the country because you are 
three of the most charitable people that I have ever met. 

Mr. Coors. We already do get those. 

Mr. Rudman. I’m sure you do. 

Mr. Coors. One of the unfortunate things for me, and my compa¬ 
ny, is that some people who don’t believe in what I did are saying 
they won’t buy Goors beer anymore, which is unfortunate. 

Mr. Rudman. Well, I can’t believe that, Mr. Coors. 

Thank you very much. 
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Chairman Hamilton. Mr. Cheney. 

Mr. Cheney. Let me assure you, I’ll buy nothing but Coors beer. 

I want to thank the witnesses for their testimony here today, and 
I have no questions. 

Mr. Nunn. I have one Jine of questioning here. It will not take 
but just a few minutes. I would like to ask Mr. Coors and Mrs. Gar¬ 
wood whether you have ever been the recipients of classified infor¬ 
mation or secret information from the Federal Government? 

Mr. Coors. I happen to have a secret clearance, so I have re¬ 
ceived over the years—over the last 20 or 25 years, I have received 
a good deal of documents, secret documents. I understand the pres¬ 
ervation and so forth. I have not received any or seen anything of 
Colonel North’s, from Colonel North. 

Mr. Nunn. You haven’t received anything about Central Amer¬ 
ica? 

Mr. Coors. I have net. no. 

Mr. Nunn. From anyone? 

Mr. Coors. I would nave no need to know, and I think the clear¬ 
ance procedure is such you are supposed to have a need to know. 

Mr. Nunn. You aie supposed to have a classification clearance 
plus need to know? 

Mr. Coors. I have the, classification clearance. 

Mr. Nunn. You keep a classification clearance; is that right? 

Mr. Coors. That is correct. 

Mr. Nunn. In what status—what status is that? 

Mr. Coors. As an executive of our companies—our Coors portion 
of the company, particularly, is involved in classified work for the 
government on a fairly regular basis. 

Mr. Nunn. So, it is a need to know related to your company ac¬ 
tivities? 

Mr. Coors. That is right. 

Mr. Nunn. But you haven't received anything from any govern¬ 
ment official about Central America? 

Mr. Coors. I have not. 

Mr. Nunn. Mrs. Garwood, can I ask you the same question? 

Have you received any classified or secret information from any 
governmental official regarding Central America or any other sub¬ 
ject? 

Mrs. Garwood. No, sir, I have not. 

Mr. Nunn. The briefings you went to in the White House, you 
did not receive classified information, to your knowledge? 

Mrs. Garwood. No, sir. 

Mr. Nunn. Mr. O’Boyle, let me ask you a few questions following 
up on Senator Inouye’s questions. 

When did this classified briefing occur that you have alluded to? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Again, I am not sure whether it is correct to de¬ 
scribe it as a classified briefing. 

Mr. Nunn. The secret information you were receiving, whatever 
term you would like to use. 

Mr. O’Boyle. When—April 29, 1986. 

Mr. Nunn. April 29, 1986. 

Where did that occur? 

Mr. O’Boyle. At Colonel North's office in the White House. 

Mr. Nunn. Who was present there? 
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Mr. O’Boyle. Myself and Colonel North. 

Mr. Nunn. Just the two of you? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes. At the beginning of the meeting Mr. Channell 
was there, and then Mr. Channell left, and Colonel North and I 
continued to meet together. 

Mr. Nunn. Was Mr. Channell there when the secret information 
was being discussed? 

Mr. O’Boyle. No. 

Mr. Nunn. You are sure of that? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes. 

Mr. Nunn. So, he had left before that discussion took place? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes. 

Mr. Nunn. And was Colonel North dealing with written materi¬ 
al? Did you see any written material? 

Mr. O’Boyle. There was a map. 

Mr. Nunn. Did it have anything stamped on the map like 
“secret”? 

Mr. O’Boyle. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Nunn. Did you look at the map? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes. 

Mr. Nunn. Was the map on a desk or on the wall? Where was it? 

Mr. O'Boyle. It was on the wall. 

Mr. Nunn. Did he say that the map was secret? 

Mr. O’Boyle. No. 

Mr. Nunn. What did you understand was secret? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Well, 1 asked him, “What is the plan in Nicaragua? 
What is our plan? Why are we raising all of this money? What is 
going on here?” 

And he proceeded to outline the plan for me. 

Mr. Nunn. Was he referring to anything in writing when he out¬ 
lined that plan? 

Mr. O’Boyle. No. 

Mr. Nunn. So, it was oral. 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes. 

Mr. Nunn. And was the plan the U.S. Government plan, or was 
it the Contra plan, or was it both? 

Mr. O’Boyle. I assumed that it was the U.S. Government’s plan. 

Mr. Nunn. It related to the U.S. Government’s planning in Nica¬ 
ragua and Central America? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes. 

Mr. Nunn. Did it relate to political matters or military matters 
or both? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Both. 

Mr. Nunn. So, it did have military matters involved? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes. 

Mr. Nunn. Did it relate to Pentagon planning, Department of 
Defense, CIA, one, either, both? 

Mr. O’Boyle. I would say it related to the Pentagon. It would 
probably involve all of those. 

Mr. Nunn. Both of those organizations? 

Mr. O’Boyle. The Pentagon and the CIA? 

Mr. Nunn. Yes. 

Mr. O'Boyle. I would say so, yes. 

Mr. Nunn. Did he give you any names of people involved? 
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Mr. O’Boyle. No, he didn’t refer to people in the Pentagon or in 
the CIA. He described an overall and political and military plan. 

Mr. Nunn. So, it was an overall—did he ask you at any time 
whether you had any kind of security clearance? 

Mr. O’Boyle. No. 

Mr. Nunn. Did you volunteer whether you had or not? 

Mr. O’Boyle. No. 

Mr. Nunn. Do you have a security clearance? 

.. Mr. O’Boyle. Not currently, no. 

Mr. Nunn. You have had one that is not current? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes. 

Mr. Nunn. Were you in the military? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes. 

Mr. Nunn. And when was that security clearance last validated? 
Mr. O’Boyle. 1965. 

Mr. Nunn. So, you haven’t had one since 1965? 

Mr. O’Boyle. That is right. 

Mr. Nunn. He never mentioned that, and you never mentioned 
that? 

Mr. O’Boyle. That is right. 

Mr. Nunn. Did he tell you anything about revealing this infor¬ 
mation to anyone else? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes. He said that this was very, very secret infor¬ 
mation; I should not reveal it to anyone else. 

Mr. Nunn. So, he said it was very, very secret. 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes. 

Mr. Nunn. And you assumed from that it was classified informa¬ 
tion? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes? 

Mr. Nunn. Did he tell you what category of classification it was? 
Did he ever mention top secret or code word or secret or confiden¬ 
tial? 

Mr. O’Boyle. No, he didn’t. 

Mr. Nunn. Or no foreigners or anything of that nature? 

Mr. O’Boyle. No. 

Mr. Nunn. So, very, very secret is the best description he gave 
you? 

Mr. O'Boyle. Yes. The way he put it was, “You can't tell this to 
anybody.” 

Mr. Nunn. “You can’t tell this to anybody.” 

Did you ever discuss it with anyone else until these hearings? 

Mr. O’Boyle. I discussed it with my attorney, and I discussed it 
in my deposition. 

Mr. Nunn. You discussed it with your attorney privately? 

Mr. O'Boyle. Privately. And in my deposition. 

Mr. Nunn. Who is your attorney? 

Ms. Schwartz. I am. 

Mr. O’Boyle. And with the special prosecutor. 

Mr. Nunn. Did you discuss the substance with your attorney? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes. 

Mr. Nunn. Has your attorney got a clearance? 

Ms. Schwartz. No. 

Mr. O’Boyle. Not to my knowledge. 
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Mr. Nunn. So, you have discussed it with someone who did not 
have a clearance. 

Mr. O’Boyle. I don’t have a clearance. 

Mr. Nunn. You figured if you don’t, it doesn’t matter from that 
point on? 

Mr. O’Boylk. I figured my attorney—I’ve got to be able to talk to 
somebody, and my attorney’s relationship is privileged. 

Mr. Nunn. Thank you Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Coors. Senator Nunn, it slipped my mind. As civilian aide to 
the Secretary of the Army, we have meetings once a year of all the 
CASAs in Washington. I am secretary for the Sixth Army. I go out 
to the Presidio often, and in some of those conferences, we do have 
secret briefings. 

Mr. Nunn. That is in connection with your official duties. 

Mr. Coors. In connection with my official duties as a civilian 
aide to the Secretary. 

Mr. Nunn. Thank you very much. I appreciate that clarification. 

Mr. O'Boyle, did you tell anyone about this information other 
than the prosecutors—people involved in the investigation on the 
committee, the staff and so forth and your attorney? 

Mr. O’Boyle. No. 

Mr. Nunn. Did you tell your wife? 

Mr. O’Boyle. No. 

Mr. Nunn. No children. No family. 

Mr. O’Boyle. No. 

Mr. Nunn. The only person you told outside the chain of investi¬ 
gators was your attorney? 

Mr. O’Boyle. That is right. 

Mr. Nunn. I assume your attorney is the only person you told 
that you know of that did not have a clearance? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes, that is right. And the grand jury for the spe¬ 
cial prosecutor. 

Mr. Nunn. The grand jury? 

Mr. O’Boyle. It is our system, Senator. 

Mr. Nunn. Did anyone ask you whether you were revealing clas¬ 
sified information to the prosecutor before you gave it to the grand 
jury? 

Mr. O’Boyle. I had told the prosecutors that this was—what 
Colonel North told me, but then they put the question to me and I 
was required to answer. 

Mr. Nunn. So the special prosecutor, did he ask you whether 
this was classified information before hand? 

Mr. O’Boyle. I don’t know myself whether it is classified. It was 
told to me this was most secret, I couldn’t tell anyone, but he 
didn’t say this was secret—this was top secret. He didn’t lay it out 
for me that way. 

Mr. Nunn. Mr. Chairman, this goes back to the old saying, “He 
can keep a secret. It is the folks he tells we are worried about.’’ I 
think that is a little lesson on how things spread in the classified 
world. 

Mr. O’Boyle, thank you very much. Thank all of you for being 
here, Mr. Coors, Mrs. Garwood. 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. Fascell. 

Mr. Fascell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Are you now, or have you ever been a contractor for the U.S. 
Government? 

Mr. O’Boyle. No. 

Mr. Fascell. In your determination to assist the country with re¬ 
spect to this matter as a patriotic gesture, you wouldn’t abdicate 
setting aside the laws of the country or the Constitution of the 
United States, would you? 

Mr. O’Boyle. No. 

Mr. Fascell. Everything you would want to do, you would want 
it to be constitutional and within the law, would you not? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes. 

Mr. Fascell. Mr. Coors, you have a security clearance because 
you are a civilian aide to the Secretary of the Army at the present 
time, and you are also a contractor for the U.S. Government. 

Mr. Coors. Yes, I am a member of the board of an organizations 
contractor. 

Mr. Fascell. And your security clearance is current? 

Mr. Coors. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Fascell. Now, you went to Bill Casey, your friend, at the 
time you were approached about helping out your country to get 
advice from Bill Casey as to whether or not this was the right 
thing to do. 

That is what I understood you to say. 

Mr. Coors. I don’t think I asked him whether it was the right 
thing to do because I was convinced what I intended to do and 
wanted to do was entirely legal and constitutional. 

Mr. Fascell. That is not what I meant, I’m sorry. 

Mr. Coors. I asked him for advice as to what I could do. 

Mr. Fascell. I see. Well, he was a good lawyer. 

Mr. Coors. Yes, he was. 

Mr. Fascell. Did you ask him whether or not the U.S. Govern¬ 
ment was really behind this particular request? 

Mr. Coors. What request? 

Mr. Fascell. Whatever it is that you were going to do? 

Mr. Coors. They didn’t make any request of me, sir. 

Mr. Fascell. Whatever it as you wanted to do? 

Mr. Coors. No, I did not ask him that. 

Mr. Fascell. He didn’t volunteer? 

Mr. Coors. He didn’t volunteer. 

Mr. Fascell. Why did he send you to Colonel North? 

Mr. Coors. Because he was a friend, and I wanted to do some¬ 
thing and he said this is the person to go to get it done. 

Mr. Fascell. You went to Ollie North*s office in the White 
House and cut the deal? 

Mr. Coors. Yes. 

Mr. Fascell. OK. 

You never got in any political conversations with Ollie North 
about how important it was to get the President's programs adopt¬ 
ed and get rid of some of these Congressmen that didn y t agree with 
him? 

Mr. Coors. Not from that latter angle. I got to know North over 
a number of meetings and situations, and I have talked to him cer¬ 
tainly about the political aspects of Nicaragua. 

Mr. Fascell. I just meant domestic politics. 
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Mr. Coors, I just wondered whether he, or Channell, or Miller, or 
any of those guys, had gotten to you about how important it was to 

f et some money into the political campaign witn regard to the 
‘resident's program and working on the Congress to vote right? 

Mr. Coors. North never brought up the question of political 
funds. 

I don’t know Mr. Channel and these other people and so I never 
discussed the politics of trying to get certain kinds of people elected 
to the Congress. I do that in other areas. 

Mr. Fascell. Yes. Right. I understand that. 

I was going to say you have enough routes without having to rely 
on that organization. 

Let me ask Mrs. Garwood now, you are not a government con¬ 
tractor, are you by any chance? 

Mrs. Garwood. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fascell. You don’t have a security clearance? 

Mrs. Garwood. No, sir. 

Mr. Fascell. OK. 

Now, in your strongly held rationale with respect to helping the 
U.S. Government do what you feel is necessary to keep tne Com¬ 
munists from overrunning the United States, you would not want 
to set aside the Constitution of the United States, and you would 
want to do everything within the law; would you not? 

Mrs. Garwood. Certainly. 

Mr. Fascell. Now, all of your contributions have been very care¬ 
fully followed, except I didn’t hear, maybe I missed, but there were 
three in 1986, Mrs. Garwood. One for $50,000, one for $41,000, and 
another for $30,000. That was February and March of 1986, and I 
just wondered if you could tell us from your notes what those con¬ 
tributions were for? 

Mrs. Garwood. If they were to NEPL, which I suppose they 
were, they were for humanitarian aid to the Nicaraguan Democrat¬ 
ic Resistance. If they were made out to the American Conservative 
Trust, they could have been for some political activities, because 
that is a non—it is not tax deductible. 

Mr. Fascell. Do you recall a conversation with Mr. Channell 
about withdrawing some funds from NEPL and then making those 
funds available to ACT or ATAC? 

Mrs. Garwood. Mr. Channell called me and said that they had 
some surplus funds in NEPL, and would I be willing to have him 
refund some of the money I had given to NEPL and let him put it 
into the American Conservative Trust; and I told him, yes. 

Mr. Fascell. Now on the political activity that you were discuss¬ 
ing, Channell was discussing with you the necessity for having 
some money to buy some newspaper ads? 

Mrs. Garwood. Yes. He was always buying newspaper ads. 

Mr. Fascell. And it had to do with tne current program before 
the Congress? 

Mrs. Garwood. Some of them did, yes. 

Mr. Fascell. Did Ollie North discuss this with you? 

Mrs. Garwood. Never. 

Mr. Fascell. He didn’t call you and urge you to make a contribu¬ 
tion to ACT or ATAC? 

Mrs. Garwood. Colonel North would never have done that. 
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Mr. Fascell. So if there is any testimony anywhere about a tele¬ 
phone call from Ollie North, that testimony is incorrect? 

Mrs. Garwood. There was no telephone call from Colonel North. 

Mr. Fascell. And Channell and North and Miller never met 
with you on any one occasion with respect to the funding that they 
felt was absolutely essential to carry on the political program? 

Mrs. Garwood. No, sir. I don’t even know who Mr. Miller is. 

Mr. Fascell. And you remember no specific contribution going to 
ACT except the so-called surplus money? 

Mrs. Garwood. There was a contribution to ATAC—ACT—no. I 
think this—I think I did make some other contributions to ACT in 
the beginning, in 1984. 

Mr. Fascell. OK. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Inouye. I wish to advise the panel that in deference to 
the witnesses, we wish to conclude the questioning before the 
luncheon recess. So I hope you will keep that in mind. 

Senator Hatch. 

Mr. Hatch. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want welcome all three of you here with your counsel. You are 
all honorable, patriotic, decent Americans. 

We appreciate the difficulty you find yourselves in here today. I 
am sorry you are embroiled in this affair, but I want you to person¬ 
ally know that I appreciate your intentions and what you were 
trying to do. I just want you to know that. 

Mrs. Garwood, Mr. O’Boyle, let me just ask each of you a ques¬ 
tion just so it is clear in my mind. 

Was Mr. Channell’s organization, the National Endowment for 
the Preservation of Liberty, every represented as being an official 
organ or organization of the U.S. Government? To either of you? 

Mrs. Garwood. Never. 

Mr. O’Boyle. No. Never was. 

Mr. Hatch. Did you perceive the National Endowment for the 
Preservation of Liberty as a private organization? 

Is that the way you perceived it? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes. 

Mr. Hatch. Is that true, Mrs. Garwood? 

Mrs. Garwood. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. As a purely private organization? 

Mrs. Garwood. Yes. 

Mr. Hatch. Mrs. Garwood, am I correct in my feeling that you 
remain committed to this today to your—to the support of the Nic¬ 
araguan Freedom Fighters? 

Mrs. Garwood. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. Mr. O’Boyle? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes. 

Mr. Hatch. You do? Even though the methods used in the fund¬ 
raising in this particular instance, these efforts, may have been in¬ 
appropriate, it seems to me that does not eliminate the need for 
America to support these Freedom Fighters in their fight for de¬ 
mocracy. Would you agree with that? 

Mr. O’Boyle. I certainly would. 

Mrs. Garwood. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Hatch. In your meeting with the President, Mrs. Garwood, 
did the President indicate in any way that he knew of the amount 
of your contributions? 

Mrs. Garwood. No, he did not. 

Mr. Hatch. Did the President indicate that he knew of Mr. 
Channell’s representation that the donations would be tax deducti¬ 
ble? 

Mrs. Garwood. No, sir, he did not. 

Mr. Hatch. He did not? 

Mrs. Garwood. In fact, my reason for meeting with the Presi¬ 
dent had nothing to do with donations to the Channell organiza¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Hatch. I just wanted to make sure this is clear. Did the 
President know you were being asked to purchase arms? 

Mrs. Garwood. No, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. OK. We have known each other for a long time and 
have a great deal of respect for you and Holly, your wife. I admire 
you greatly. 

Mr. Coors. Thank you, Senator. 

Mr. Hatch. As you well know, but I would like to ask you basi¬ 
cally one question. 

Do you personally feel that there is anything wrong with private 
American citizens giving financial support for Freedom Fighters in 
Nicaragua? 

Mr. Coors. I do not, no. 

Mr. Hatch. You do not. Mr. O’Boyle, you did not meet with the 
President; is that right? 

Mr. O’Boyle. That is correct. 

Mr. Hatch. As far as you know, even though Colonel North said 
you have to keep this secret from everybody, you don’t know 
whether that was classified or not, the information he gave you? 

Mr. O’Boyle. That is right. 

Mr. Hatch. OK. Now the statements N Mr. Channell made to you 
regarding the President’s meeting with persons who contributed a 
great deal of money does concern me. And I want you to know 
that. Do you have any knowledge as to whether or not the Presi¬ 
dent knew that his name was being used in that way? 

Mr. O’Boyle. I don’t have any personal knowledge of that. 

Mr. Hatch. OK. Mrs. Garwood, you didn’t see anything wrong 
with donating your own private funds to support the Freedom 
Fighters, did you? 

Mrs. Garwood. No, sir. As I understand it, there is no prohibi¬ 
tion for private funds being donated. Public funds, yes. But not pri¬ 
vate funds. 

Mr. Hatch. To you, you were supporting really a policy against 
communism in this hemisphere, as you nave expressed it here. 
Really a policy your father articulated when he supported the Mar¬ 
shall Plan? 

Mrs. Garwood. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. You fervently believe in that policy, then? 

Mrs. Garwood. Yes. He even pointed out, and I would like to say 
this, because I left it out, that the—in every country in the eastern 
hemisphere and most of the countries of tne western hemisphere, 
Russia was boring from with in. He put that in. And he said this is 
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a new technique, this boring from within with which we have not 
yet learned to cope and we must cope with it and quickly, or face 
the greatest peril of our history. So I feel that whenever I see 
biased newspaper reports in favor of the Communist Nicaraguans 
or hear that sort of talk on television. I feel this is boring from 
within. 

Mr. Hatch. Well, I want to thank each of you. I think the real 
pathetic part of this is that none of you would ever have had to 
contribute had we Members of Congress supported the Freedom 
Fighters down there in their cause against oppression that really is 
occurring in Nicaragua. 

So I just want to personally thank you again for coming. I appre¬ 
ciate having you here. 

Mr. Coors. Thank you, Senator. 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. Stokes. 

Mr. Stokes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to pose an inquiry to the chair. In 
light of the questions posed to Mr. O’Boyle by Senator Nunn, and 
the answers supplied relative to his questions, it would appear to 
me that there is no basis for us to assume that the information 
elicited from the witness is classified information. 

There does not appear to have been any classified document, 
nothing was stamped. It would be my intention to pose several 
questions to the witness with reference to the so-called secret plan, 
and I would ask for a ruling from the chair that this line of ques¬ 
tioning would be proper. 

Chairman Inouye. Please proceed, sir. 

Mr. Stokes. Thank you. 

Mr. O’Boyle, you had made the inquiry yourself of Mr. North as 
to what was the plan for Nicaragua; is that correct? 

Mr. O’Boyle. That is correct. 

Mr. Stokes. And then in response to that, he then said to you 
something to the effect that he would share it with you, but it was 
really a secret; is that correct? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes. 

Mr. Stokes. After that, what did he then say? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Are you requiring me to answer that? 

Mr. Stokes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Boyle. He said that there were two—or there was one 
plan that had two different—there were two plans in one, so to 
speak. 

One would be implemented if Congress approved the money last 
year for the Contras. One would be implemented if Congress did 
not approve the money. 

They involved the Nicaraguan Contras seizing a part of Nicara¬ 
gua, establishing a provisional capital, a provisional government, 
and the U.S. Navy going down, blockading the country, preventing 
the supplies coming in from Cuba to support the Sandinistas, and 
at that point, supposedly, the Sandinistas would fall and the 
Contra government would come into power and then Nicaragua 
would-be restored to democracy. 

And if the Congress did approve the money, this would happen 
on a slower time scale, giving the Contras more time to consolidate 
their position. If they did not approve the money, it would happen 



on a shorter time scale which would be something of a desperation 
move, but kind of a last ditch effort, you might say, on the part of 
the Contras. That was the plan. 

Mr. Stokes. Did he say anything in terms of the plan of any in¬ 
volvement by the United States or its forces? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes. He indicated that part of the plan would in¬ 
volve having our Navy go down and blockade the country. 

Mr. Stokes. Is this your best recollection of the entire plan? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Stokes. And after he told you about the plan, did you say 
anything further to him? 

Mr. O y Boyle. We discussed one or two other matters that I have 
already reviewed here with you, but nothing else about that par¬ 
ticular plan. 

Mr. Stokes. So that in essence was it? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes. 

Mr. Stokes. Thank you very much, Mr. O’Boyle. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Inouye. I think it should be noted that this is what 
Colonel North told Mr. O’Boyle, that no documents with the classi¬ 
fied indicators placed thereupon were used for this briefing; isn’t 
that correct? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Only a map was used. 

Chairman Inouye. You don’t- 

Mr. O’Boyle. I don’t recall that it was classified. 

Chairman Inouye. Therefore, you are not certain whether the 
map itself was classified? 

Mr. O’Boyle. I don’t think it was. 

Chairman Inouye. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Sarbanes? 

Mr. Sarbanes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to be clear on 
one point. Mr. Coors, I take it you do not know Mr. Channell; is 
that correct? 

Mr. Coors. To the best of my knowledge, I do not. 

Mr. Sarbanes. So your contribution really was as a consequence 
of your discussion with Director Casey and your subsequent meet¬ 
ing with Colonel North? 

Mr. Coors. That is correct. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Mr. O’Boyle, I take it your encounters—and I use 
an encounter to embrace meetings that perhaps were in sequence 
or very close to one another, involved invariably—invariably in¬ 
volved both Mr. Channell and Colonel North; is that correct? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes. Yes. That is correct. 

Mr. Sarbanes. In a sense, they were a team? They might not 
have been there for both meetings, and maybe Channell took you 
to North and then you met with North and subsequently you 
would meet with Channell, but in a sense they worked as a team? 

Mr. O’Boyle. In a sense, yes. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Mrs. Garwood, is that true in your instance as 
well with respect to Mr. Channell and Colonel North? 

Mrs. Garwood. I would say that is a fairly accurate description. 

Mr. Sarbanes. And these meetings took place, these briefings 
you had took place in the—in Colonel North's office in the Execu¬ 
tive Office Building? Is that correct? 
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Mrs. Garwood. Yes, Senator. 

Mr. Sarbanes. And elsewhere, did you have briefings elsewhere? 

Mrs. Garwood. Yes. In the White House itself. You know, the 
briefing I described where Colonel North and Elliott Abrams and 
the President spoke was in a room in the White House. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Do you know where that was in the White House? 

Mrs. Garwood. I couldn’t tell you. I’m sorry. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Mr. O’Boyle? The briefings you received, where 
did they take place? 

Mr. O’Boyle. There was one meeting in the White House— I 
mean in the Old Executive Office Building of the White House. 
Then another one with Colonel North in the same building, in his 
office. I met with him one other time, two other times away from 
the Old Executive Office Building. 

Mr. Sarbanes. In Washington? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. Hyde£ 

Mr. Hyde. I’d like the record to show I have no questions. 

Chairman Hamilton. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Courter? 

Mr. Courter. Thank you, Mr. Chaim. :n. 

Mr. O’Boyle, very quickly, and we are going to go once again to 
this area of secret or nonsecret, when you had the conversation 
with Oliver North and he said he was going to show you something 
that was very secret, did he say it was a secret or did he say it was 
classified, some way secret? 

Mr. O’Boyle. As I recall, he said it was—the way he said it was 
you can’t tell anybody about this. 

Mr. Courter. Did he indicate to you that it was classified as top 
secret, secret, no foreign intelligence, code word, black program? 

Mr. O’Boyle. No. No. 

Mr. Courter. You said he showed you a map. That was the only 
document he showed you? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes. 

Mr. Courter. He indicated, or you did not see on that document 
any type of classification designated thereon? 

Mr. O’Boyle. No. 

Mr. Courter. How large was the map? 

Mr. O’Boyle. It was a wall map. Perhaps 3 feet by 5 feet. 

Mr. Courter. What did it show? 

Mr. O’Boyle. It showed Nicaragua. 

Mr. Courter. Is that—did it appear to be a classified map, with 
classified information on it? 

Mr. O'Boyle. No. 

Mr. Courter. So he didn’t show you anything to your knowledge 
that was, in fact, designated classified? 

Mr. O’Boyle. That’s right. 

Mr. Courter. You did not see any other written thing besides a 
wall map and on the map was Nicaragua and Central America? 

Mr. O^Boyle. That’s right. 

Mr. Courter. Thank you very much. 

It was secret, therefore, because he said don’t tell anybody? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes. 
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Mr. Courter. And for ail you know, it may not have been classi¬ 
fied one way or the other? 

Mr. O’Boyle. That’s correct. 

Mr. Courter. Thank you, Mr. O’Boyle. 

Mrs. Garwood, did anybody from the U.S. Government show you 
anything that was designated classified? 

Mrs. Garwood. No, sir. They did not. 

Mr. Courter. Mr. Coors, did anybody from the U.S. Government 
show you anything with respect to these transactions that was des¬ 
ignated classified? 

Mr. Coors. Not with respect to these transactions, but we have 
had classified briefings on Central America through the army. 

Mr. Courter. You’ve testified to that before? 

Mr. Coors. No. I just earlier answered a question to Senator 
Nunn in that respect. 

Mr. Courter. Thank you very much. 

I have no further questions. 

Chairman Inouye. Senator Cohen? _ 

Mr. Cohen. A couple of quick points. Just to follow up on what 
Senator Hatch said, I take it none of you feel it is appropriate for 
private citizens to buy handgrenades and take a tax deduction; is 
that correct? 

Mrs. Garwood. Did you ask me? 

Mr. Cohen. All three of you. 

Mr. Coors. I did not take a tax deduction; so it didn’t apply. 

Mr. Cohen. Yes, sir, I assume that is correct that you would not 
think it appropriate to be purchasing weapons and ammunition 
and taking tax deductions? 

Mrs. Garwood. Senator, we have amended that, and so there is 
no tax deduction. 

Mr. Cohen. Same with you Mr. O’Boyle? 

Mr. O’Boyle. I haven’t taken a tax deduction. 

Mr. Cohen. And you wouldn’t think it appropriate to do so? 

Mr. O’Boyle. I would have to advise with my counsel on that. 

Mr. Cohen. Second point, Mr. O’.Boyle. Oliver North told you the 
purpose of the aid that was either coming privately or through 
Congress was to in essence topple the Sandinista Government? 
Isn’t that what you just testified to? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes, in a sense. 

Mr. Cohen. That was what you were told to keep secret? 

Mr. O’Boyle. The plan I was told to keep secret. 

Mr. Cohen. The plan was? 

Mr. O’Boyle. The plan involved toppling the Sandinistas, yes. 

Mr. Cohen. One final question. 

Mrs. Garwood, you indicated on the White House there was a 
meeting on January of 1986 and that Elliott Abrams was present 
at that time? 

Mrs. Garwood. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cohen. The briefing took about an hour and a half? 

Mrs. Garwood. Something like that. 

Mr. Cohen. President Reagan only spoke a few moments at the 
very end? 

Mrs. Garwood. Yes, sir. 


I 
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Mr. Cohen. So most of the briefing was conducted, I take it, by 
either Colonel North or Elliott Abrams? 

Mrs. Garwood. Yes. 

Mr. Cohen. That’s all I have. Thank you. 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. DeWine. 

Mr. DeWine. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Inouye. Senator Heflin. 

Mr. Heflin. Do any of the three of you in any of the conversa¬ 
tions with any of the participants that brought about your contri¬ 
butions—was it ever discussed with you in any way that any of 
. your moneys, if not used for the purposes that they say it could be 
used as a reserve for—a reserve fund in relationship to hostages 
and Iran? 

Mr. Coors. No discussion as far as I was concerned ever with the 
Iranian situation. 

Mrs. Garwood. No, I never understood anything like that. 

Mr. O’Boyle. Nor me. 

Mr. Heflin. Mr. Coors, you and Mr. O’Boyle gave specific contri¬ 
butions for the purchase of Maules? 

Mr. Coors. Correct. 

Mr. Heflin. You were told it was $65,000 for each Maule? 

Mr. Coors. Yes. 

Mr. Heflin. Did you ever check to see whether or not there was 
a markup on that price or not? 

Mr. Coors. That was the price that was listed on the Maule cata¬ 
log. 

Mr. Heflin. Now, according to the testimony that we have had 
here, there are eight airplanes that are involved in the airlift, air 
service to the Contras in the Central American region. Four of 
those are Maules. 

Supposedly, from what you told, you would assume that three of 
those Maules came from you, but if there was testimony that in the 
diversion of profits from the arms sales to Iran that money was 
purchased for those planes, then either you—it had been misrepre¬ 
sented or the money—as it had been applied in some other 
manner. 

Now, I want to ask you this: did any way at all in this, did you 
give any directions that any of your moneys, if it was not used for 
the purchase of Maules, could be used as a reserve fund in the 
future pertaining to the release of hostages in which Iranians 
would be involved? 

Mr. Coors. Senator, I made a very specific request, and I was 
told it was followed that the moneys I gave would be used to pur¬ 
chase a Maule. 

Subsequently, I have seen a picture of that plane. It was indicat¬ 
ed to me that that was bought with my funds. The question of Iran 
wasn’t even in existence at the time that I made that contribution. 
There was no Iranian situation or hostage situation at that time. 

Mr. Heflin. Well, I am just interested in trying to compare testi- 
moneys as to how moneys came for the Maules and the reserve and 
whether money is being directed to right sources. That is the pur¬ 
pose of my inquiry. 

Mr. Coors. If tne funds went into the Lake Resources account, I 
suppose they could have done anything they wanted with it. But 
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this was not in accordance with the instructions that I gave, cer¬ 
tainly, and not in accordance with my wishes. 

Mr. Heflin. Were you shown, Mr. O’Boyle, any pictures of the 
Maules that you purchased? 

Mr. O’Boyle. No, I wasn’t. No, sir. 

Mr. Heflin. That is all. 

Chairman Inouye. Senator Trible. 

Mr. Trible. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Boyle, you testified in your deposition and again here 
today, I believe, that Colonel North showed you photos that appear 
to be Nicaraguan governmental officials involved in drug oper¬ 
ations; is that correct? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes. 

Mr. Trible. What precisely did Colonel North tell you about 
these pictures? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Well, he showed me the pictures, and they were 
pictures taken, as I recall, at an airport. It showed one of the—I 
think it was one of the cabinet-level ministers of the Nicaraguan 
Government involved in a dope smuggling operation. 

Mr. Trible. Did Mr. North indicate to you where he had ob¬ 
tained those photos? 

Mr. O’Boyle. No. 

Mr. Trible. Did he at any time indicate the photos had been ob¬ 
tained as part of the DEA investigation or operation? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Well- 

Mr. Trible. Drug Enforcement administration? 

Mr. O’Boyle. No. 

Mr. Trible. Did he indicate at any time that the photos had been 
given to him by the CIA? 

Mr. O’Boyle. No. 

Mr. Trible. You can remember nothing else then about that con¬ 
versation, those photos? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Those particular drug photos? No. 

Mr. Trible. Mrs. Garwood, a final question. This is what lawyers 
might style a friendly question. 

I am struck by your incredible generosity to good causes and that 
of Mr. Coors and Mr. O’Boyle. I wondered if you might provide 
your correct address and telephone number to all the members of 
the committee before you leave- 

No further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Coors. Is that a matter of record, Senator? 

Chairman Inouye. Senator Mitchell? 

Mr. Mitchell. Mr. O’Boyle, following your meeting with Colonel 
North and his description of the secret plan, did you understand 
that to be a plan of the U.S. Government? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you understand it to have been a plan that 
had already been approved or adopted in some form, when he said 
we have a plan? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes. I didn’t know exactly how the plan was to be 
implemented or whether it had been approved or not. 

Mr. Mitchell. You understood it to be a plan of the U.S. Govern¬ 
ment, but you did not know whether or not it had already been ap- 
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proved and was then merely to be placed in execution or it was a 
plan to be considered by the government at some future time? 

Mr. O’Boyle. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. Who did you understand Colonel North to be re¬ 
ferring to when he said to you “we have a plan?” 

Mr. O’Boyle. Well, he was a member of the National Security 
Council. 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes. 

Mr. O’Boyle. A member of the Executive Branch. He said, “This 
is the plan.” I assume he meant this was the executive plan. 

Mr. Mitchell. This was a plan of the President and the adminis¬ 
tration which Mr. North was serving. Would it be a fair inference 
to conclude that? 

Mr. O’Boyle. It would be an inference, but that is what I con¬ 
cluded. 

Mr. Mitchell. It is? 

Thank you very much, Mr. O’Boyle. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. No further questions. 

Chairman Inouye. Mr. McClure? 

Mr. McClure. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I do want to echo the comments made by my friend, Senator 
Hatch and others. The Coors are friends of mine and have been for 
many years. We have been political allies in many a political strug¬ 
gle. God willing, we will be political allies in future struggles, as 
well. 

Mr. Coors. I hope so. 

Mr. McClure. I am not acquainted with the other witnesses, but 
I do appreciate the willingness of all three to be involved as good 
American citizens ought to be in the affairs of their government in 
a political sense and in the affairs of their government with respect 
to other occurrences that may bear upon the future security of the 
United States. And I share with you the conviction that indeed the 
Soviet penetration of Central America is a very grave danger to 
this country. 

I don’t mean to make a political speech here, but there has been 
some aspersions cast at some points that perhaps those of you who 
are concerned about that are somehow zealots of some kind. 

Now, if Soviet penetration of this hemisphere was not a danger; 
there is no reason for Congress to have taken the several actions 
that it has taken with respect to several resolutions with respect to 
Cuba, as an example. 

There would be no reason for the late Senator Church, my senior 
colleague from Idaho, to have on the eve of his reelection>campaign 
in 1980 to have breached the security rules of the United States 
perhaps, but to have revealed that there was a red brigade in 
Cuba. 

Certainly a very not veiled reference to the dangers that that 
v/ould have to the United States and the implications it would have 
for our policies. 

So I think those of you vho are really concerned about Soviet ex¬ 
pansion throughout the world and their expansion within our 
hemisphere are to be—fai from being subject to condemnation, you 
ought to be commended, and I do. 
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I think perhaps Congressman Stokes' questions, with respect to 
the secret plan, have laid to rest whatever innuendo may have 
been circulating around this room with respect to that prior to the 
questions by Congressman Stokes, but I have got a lot of secrets. 
Some I have even shared with my wife and they are still secrets. 

I have a lot of secrets that I have shared, some with my cam¬ 
paign workers, my campaign organization, and to the best of my 
knowledge, they are still secrets within that circle. 

There are lots of different secrets we all have and to say some¬ 
how to raise the—the inference that somehow there was something 
wrong with having been told a secret certainly flies in the face of 
human experience. 

I would also like to express, because another expression has been 
made today, that I don’t regard it as necessarily a criminal viola¬ 
tion or a violation of the Boland Amendment for members of the 
Executive Branch to have shared information with people who 
might be similarly motivated by a concern about what is happen¬ 
ing in Nicaragua. 

And I don’t want for myself to have it inferred on the basis of 
this panel that somehow because Colonel North may have shared 
information with people who were then approached by Mr. Chan- 
nell for contributions that that necessarily means that Colonel 
North has violated a law. That is for a different forum at a differ¬ 
ent time under different circumstances to make that determina¬ 
tion. 

This panel is not a criminal prosecutor or a defender, and I make 
these remarks only from the standpoint that I think it is important 
that we remember what the mission of this panel is. 

I suggested kind of quietly a moment ago after some of the ques¬ 
tions had been asked, I suspect members of this panel will be in¬ 
dicted for fishing without a license. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Inouye. Chairman Hamilton. 

Chairman Hamilton. Thank you. I have no questions. I want to 
thank Mrs. Garwood, Mr. O’Boyle, and Mr. Coors for their appear¬ 
ance today. We appreciated it very much. 

Chairman Inouye. I wish to join my cochairman in thanking all 
of you for voluntarily participating in this investigation. 

Thank you very much. 

The panel will stand in recess until 2:30 this afternoon at which 
time General Singlaub will be the witness. 

[Whereupon, at 1:03 p.m., the Select Committees recessed, to re¬ 
convene at 2:30 p.m., the same day.] 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

The Select Committees met, pursuant to recess, at 2:40 p.m., in 
room 325, Russell Senate Office Building, Hon. Daniel K. Inouye 
(chairman of the Senate Select Committee) and Hon. Lee H. Hamil¬ 
ton (chairman of the House Select Committee) presiding. 

Chairman Inouye. The joint committee will please come to order. 

We will resume the testimony of General Singlaub. 

I call upon Mr. Van Cleve. 
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CONTINUED TESTIMONY OF JOHN K. SINGLAUB, FROM MAY 20 

Mr. Van Cleve. General, good afternoon. 

I have only a few brief questions this afternoon. 

There are a couple topic areas I would like to cover with you. I 
would like to start by talking with you about the fundraising ef¬ 
forts that you engaged in in 1984 and 1985 in connection with 
Countries Three and Five. That general subject. 

Mr. Singlaub. 1984 and 1985. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Right. 

You testified that you met with the Washington representatives 
of these countries in late November or early December 1984. 

The first question I wanted to ask you is whether or not Oliver 
North had asked you to approach these countries prior to those 
contacts with their Washington representatives? 

Mr. Singlaub. No, because I was good friends with those head of 
delegations here. I suggested that that might be a lucrative source 
of funds. We had discussed the problem of getting funding and he 
thought that that was a good idea since I had such good relations 
with those people, so I did in fact make that with his knowledge, 
but he had not asked me to do it. 

Mr. Van Cleve. I see. OK. 

You informed him in effect that you were going to do this? 

Mr. Singlaub. That is correct. 

Mr. Van Cleve. In making these contacts, you were acting as a 
private citizen, weren’t you? 

Mr. Singlaub. I was and I made that very clear in the first sen¬ 
tence I uttered when I got in the presence of those individuals. 

Mr. Van Cleve. In that connection, I would like to ask you to 
refer to what has been previously marked as JKS exhibit 8. It 
should be the last—excuse me—the last but one, I think they have 
added a new exhibit to your book. 

This is a memorandum dated DecemLer 4, 1984, from Oliver L. 
North to Robert McFarlane, if you have the same exhibit that I do. 

Is that correct? 

If you look at page 2 of this document, General you will see that 
it begins, 

Later that afternoon, Major General Jack Singlaub visited to advise of two meet¬ 
ings he had held early in the day regarding support for the resistance. Singlaub 
passed on the following points, 

and then you can see there is an account of two meetings. 

Mr. Singlaub. Right. 

Mr. Van Cleve. For security reasons, some of the identities have 
been deleted. What I would like to do is ask you if you would look 
at particularly the third paragraph of the first of these two ac¬ 
counts of meetings and just review that and tell me; I have a 
couple of questions about it. 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes, I have read it. 

Mr. Van Cleve. The paragraph says, “The USG is unaware of 
the Singlaub mission and he is making this request based on his 
long friendship,” and I assume it follows some individual’s name. 
“Because of the law restricting USG involvement, no USG official 
can solicit on behalf of the resistance forces.” 
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What I would like to ask you, General: Was that your account to 
Oliver North of what you told the official from Country Three? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes. 

Mr. Van Cleve. That is an accurate account? 

Mr. Singlaub. It is. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Thank you. 

Now, when you met on or about December 4 with Oliver North 
to tell him about these meetings and he said, according to your tes¬ 
timony yesterday, that he saw no objections to the course of action 
that you were suggesting, I take it that what he meant was it was 
consistent with the President’s policy and that because you were a 
private citizen, you were free to do this in any event; is that cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes, that’s correct. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Thank you. 

Turning now to the trips that you made in early January of 
1985, when you approached officials of Country Three in early 
1985, they were concerned, as I understand it, about whether 
making a contribution to the Contras was consistent with U.S. Gov¬ 
ernment policy; is that correct? 

Mr. Singlaub. That was one of their concerns, right. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Would it be fair to say it was a major concern of 
theirs? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes. 

Mr. Van Cleve. And to reassure the officials of Country Three 
on this point, you told them that you thought you could arrange to 
have a signal sent, am I correct? 

Mr. Singlaub. That’s correct. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Did you have any basis at that time for your 
belief that a signal coula be sent to Country Three other than your 
view that administration policy generally favored the Contras? 

Mr. Singlaub. No, I didn't think of it in advance. When I got 
there I realized that they were going to have to take my presenta¬ 
tion on faith and the fact that they had known me for a long time. 

But I realized that the ones that I was dealing with were not nec¬ 
essarily the final decisionmaker in that country, and that perhaps 
they would want to have some assurance that I was not an unguid¬ 
ed missile ricocheting around to that part of the world, so I wanted 
to give them assurance that I would try to arrange, and I made it 
tentative, for someone who they would know is in the position to 
know what the President’s policy is, to give a signal that they 
knew about my visit and understood my motives and had no objec¬ 
tion to it. 

Mr. Van Cleve. I want to be clear on that, on exactly what you 
believed the nature of the signal that was to be sent was. 

If I understand you correctly, what you have just testified is that 
the signal would be to the effect that the government was aware 
that you had approached these other countries, that your approach 
was consistent with the President’s position, which was to support 
the Contras, and that the administration had no objection, but in 
other words, there was no affirmative representation that you rep¬ 
resented the government, for example; is that correct? 

Mr. Singlaub. That is correct. I knew that I could not get them 
to go and do the soliciting themselves. 
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Mr. Van Cleve. In fact, you had already told these countries as 
much when you met with their DC representatives, isn’t that cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr. Singlaub. Precisely. 

Mr. Van Cleve. So as you put it, the purpose of the signal was 
simply to represent to these countries that you were not an “un¬ 
guided missile”? 

Mr. Singlaub. Right. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Thank you. You testified yesterday that you had 
had conversations about this question of signal with Oliver North 
when you returned from Country Three and Country Five in early 
1985. I understood your testimony to be that you really didn’t know 
what had happened after that point with respect to the efforts in 
connection with those two countries; is that correct? 

Mr. Singlaub. That is correct. 

Mr. Van Cleve. So you don’t know whether a signal was ever 
sent to this date, do you? 

Mr. Singlaub. I don’t know for firsthand knowledge, that is cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Did you ever have conversations, other than * 
conversations with Oliver North and Elliott Abrams, I believe you 
testified to yesterday, about fundraising in connection with foreign 
governments? Did you ever have those conversations with any 
other U.S. Government official? 

Mr. Singlaub. I don’t believe that I did have. It is possible that, 
well, there were others present in the office with Elliott Abrams, 
his deputy- 

Mr. Van Cleve. Who was that? 

Mr. Singlaub. It was Bill Walker. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Bill Walker. 

Mr. Singlaub. I don’t believe that I had conversations with 
anyone else. 

Mr. Van Cleve. OK. So that the record is clear, was your conver¬ 
sation with Elliott Abrams to the same effect with respect to the 
nature of the signal that would be sent as you previously have tes¬ 
tified to in connection with the earlier activities concerning Coun¬ 
tries Three and Five? 

Mr. Singlaub. Well, on my first visit in January of 1985, I had 
not made any prearrangements for a signal. When at—in 1986, 
when I was planning another trip out there, and since I believed 
that no funding had been sent, I thought that the first meetings 
probably had aborted because a signal was not sent. I wanted to 
have the nature of the signal or the individual who would send 
that established before I made the trip in 1986. That is why I went 
to Elliott and asked for his help in that. 

Mr. Van Cleve. I understand, and I think my question may not 
have been clear because you testified to that effect yesterday. My 
question was as to the nature of the signal itself. 

And again, without being too colloquial about it, was it to repre¬ 
sent to these other governments this is not an “unguided missile”? 

Mr. Singlaub. Exactly, the same type of thing, yes. 

Mr. Van Cleve. I would like to turn now to another subject, if 1 
might. Could you describe for the committee, please, in general 
terms the nature of your business arrangements with GeoMili- 
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Tech? When they began, what position you held and, as I say, in 
general terms the nature of your compensation arrangement and 
so on? 

Mr. Singlaub. I was asked by the President of GeoMiliTech if I 
would serve as an unpaid military consultant. I agreed to do this. I 
had known the President of GeoMiliTech through a radio program 
that she had hosted in Miami. It was a very conservative pro-Free- 
dom Fighter program, and when she moved to Washington to take 
up this new—establish this new company, she asked if I would be a 
military consultant. 

I agreed to do that. I never received any compensation, however, 
for any of that. 

Mr. Van Cleve. And did GeoMiliTech normally sell weapons of 
the type that would be used or might be used by the Contras? 

Mr. Singlaub. Did they sell them before? Is that your question? 

Mr. Van Cleve. Did they normally sell weapons of the type that 
might be used by the Contras? 

Mr. Singlaub. No. This was the first effort that they made that 
they had the contacts that I was able to use in terms of putting 
together the total package. 

Mr. Van Cleve. I see. 

Did GeoMiliTech receive any profits on the Contras arms deal 
that you arranged? 

Mr. Singlaub. No. I regret that they didn’t receive any profits at 
all. I believe that they actually lost money because trips were 
taken on behalf of my efforts to help negotiate this total package, 
and GeoMiliTech absorbed those costs. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Just so the record is clear, did you personally 
receive any profits in connection with that arms transaction? 

Mr. Singlaub. None whatsoever. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Just one final subject, if I might. You have pre¬ 
viously testified that you were connected with fundraising on 
behalf of the Contras and that you were involved in weapons pur¬ 
chases on behalf of the Contras. Were you involved in training the 
Contra forces themselves? 

Have you been involved in that in the past? 

Mr. Singlaub. I have not personally, except in the way of giving 
advice and discussing strategy, tactics with Enrique Bermudez and 
some of his commandantes, but I did arrange to bring some retired 
military people who volunteered to do this without compensation, 
just for their expenses, trip down and payment of food and a place 
to stay while they were down there. 

Mr. Van Cleve. And have you been engaged within the last sev¬ 
eral years in the giving of general military advice to the Contras, 
would you say? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes. I would say that in terms of discussing tac¬ 
tics of strategy with a friend. I was never referred to as an adviser. 

I was referred to as a friend. But I think that we learn from our 
friends who have had similar experiences. 

Mr. Van Cleve. To your knowledge, has Colonel North been en¬ 
gaged in providing general military advice to the Contras, say, 
during the period late 1984 to late 1986? 

Mr. Singlaub. Well, I am afraid I don’t have any firsthand 
knowledge of that. 
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Mr. Van Cleve. You don’t have any firsthand knowledge. Have 
you been engaged in giving specific military advice on particular 
operations to the Contra forces? 

Mr. Singlaub. I think that they have reviewed planned oper¬ 
ations with me in my presence, discussed it and asked if I had any 
thoughts on it. 

Mr. Van Cleve. As to a specific operation. 

Mr. Singlaub. As to a specific operation. 

Mr. Van Cleve. And to your knowledge did Colonel North 
during the period late 1984 to late 1986 provide specific military 
advice on particular military operations to the Contras, if you 
know? 

Mr. Singlaub. I am afraid I don’t have any firsthand, but knowl¬ 
edge of that. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Is it fair to conclude then from your testimony 
that although you, yourself, are really fairly familiar with the mili¬ 
tary forces of the Contras and have been engaged in giving both 
general and specific milita/y advice and so on, that to your knowl¬ 
edge Colonel North has not been engaged in providing either spe¬ 
cific or general military advice during that period, based on your 
knowledge? 

Mr. Singlaub. I couldn’t give you any other information than 
the fact that I don’t know, because we never traveled to Central 
America together. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Do you think that there is some— I think I have 
no further questions of this witness, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, General. 

Chairman Inouye. The chair recognizes- 

Mr. Kelley. Could I make a point about General Singlaub’s 
travel plans next week? He wanted first to—we both want to thank 
you for putting him on yesterday at some possible inconvenience to 
other witnesses in order to accommodate his schedule. And we ap¬ 
preciate coming back today in order—what we would hope is, in 
view of he has traveling plans next week, that he could finish his 
testimony today, possibly this evening, in order to be able to begin 
his travel plans that are scheduled for next week. 

Chairman Inouye. I am pleased to advise you that we will com¬ 
plete our interrogation today. 

Mr. Kelley. Thank you. 

Chairman Inouye. The chair recognizes Representative Courter 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. Courter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General, I would like to pursue for a moment the relationship 
you had with Oliver North, because I think it goes to the heart of 
some of the committee’s inquiry here. 

Now, you went to Country Three and Five in January of 1985, 
and your testimony is that you, in essence, were not an agent of 
Colonel North? 

Mr. Singlaub. That is correct. 

Mr. Courter. He did not tell you who to see—and don’t—I want 
this to be your testimony and not mine. He did not tell you who to 
see and he did not ask you or tell you what to say to these individ¬ 
uals or to which individuals you were supposed to see. 
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Mr. Singlaub. That is correct. He did not know the individuals 
that I was planning to see. 

Mr. Courter. And this was something that you thought would be 
a good idea. It was not his idea? 

Mr. Singlaub. That is correct. 

Mr. Courter. How about with respect to other individuals in the 
government of the United States, the same question I had with 
regard to the President, the Vice President, and Admiral Poin¬ 
dexter or Bud McFarlane, did anyone of those individuals, ask you, 
order you, tell you to go in January to Countries Three and Five, to 
see certain individuals or to say certain things to those individuals. 

Mr. Singlaub. No. 

Mr. Courter. Any other government official? 

Mr. Singlaub. No. 

Mr. Courter. In 1986 you went again to those two countries. The 
questions I have generally are the same; did any government offi¬ 
cial including those I just aforementioned, a few moments ago men¬ 
tioned, tell you who to see or what to say? 

Mr. Singlaub. No. It was purely my idea. I was going back 
again. I assume that my first effort had aborted. 

Mr. Courter. In 1985, your prior testimony indicated that you 
did not speak with Mr. Casey? 

Mr. Singlaub. That is correct. 

Mr. Courter. In 1986 you indicated that you spoke with him a 
number of times. Is that not correct? 

Mr. Singlaub. If I—-think there is a misunderstanding here. I 
did speak to Mr. Casey in 1985 and 1986. But never on the subject 
of Nicaragua. 

Mr. Courter. What specifically would be said by him if you 
brought up Central America or Nicaragua? 

Mr. Singlaub. He would say, Jack, I will throw you out of my 
office. He used an expletive that I have not used, indicating that he 
did not want me to raise that subject with him because he clearly 
was an intelligence officer and probably covered by the Boland 
Amendment. 

Mr. Courter. You took his statement as one that was being quite 
sincere? 

Mr. Singlaub. I did, yes. 

Mr. Courter. With respect to your contact with Elliott Abrams, 
of the State Department, you indicated just a few moments ago 
that you had met with him. Was it ever alone or was there always 
Foreign Service officers present? 

Mr. Singlaub. I cannot remember ever meeting with him alone. 
Usually he had his deputy or perhaps one other with him. 

Mr. Courter. Did Elliott Abrams ever ask you to stay in touch 
with those Foreign Service officers that were- 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes, he did. 

Mr. Courter. Did Mr. Abrams ever discourage you from making 
contacts with foreign governments? 

Mr. Singlaub. No. 

Mr. Courter. Did Mr. Abrams ever suggest to you that you 
should go to foreign countries and solicit funds? 

Mr. Singlaub. No, he did not. 
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Mr. Courter. He did not, therefore, similar to the other state¬ 
ments or questions, did not ask you to go to Countries Three or 
Five or tell you who you were supposed to see there or tell you 
what you were supposed to ask them? 

Mr. Singlaub. That is correct. 

Mr. Courter. You didn't make, General, much money by your 
help in Central America, did you? 

Mr. Singlaub. Make any money? No, I did not make any money. 

Mr. Courter. That is not much. Why did you do it? 

Mr. Singlaup. Well, I tried to explain that in my opening state¬ 
ment, that I believe in the cause. I have devoted my life to trying 
to advance the cause of freedom. I just feel that I still have some 
energy left. I have some experience that might be useful in this 
fight. 

I believe it is in the interest of this country to get as many 
people working with the Freedom Fighters as possible. So I have 
decided to do that. 

Mr. Courter. In 1984, the record is pretty obvious—I think it 
was December of 1984, the Boland Amendment was passed. There 
was a prohibition on the U.S. military aid to the Contras. What 
was the effect of that cutoff of aid to the democratic resistance in 
Central America? And while you answer that question very quick¬ 
ly, if you would, were there plans that the Contras had that had to 
be canceled because of the termination of the prospects for aid? 

Mr. Singlaub. Actually, the Boland Amendment—and there 
were really several Boland Amendments, but the one that had the 
greatest impact went into effect before December of 1984 for all in¬ 
tents and purposes, the supplies that had been purchased were con¬ 
sumed by early fall of 1984. 

Yes, there were plans that could not be executed because they 
did not have enough money to buy food, to buy replacement cloth¬ 
ing, boots, and it is a very pathetic thing to see these brave young 
men, many of them wounded, staggering into their base camps 
with shredded uniforms, boots that are falling off of them, and out 
of ammunition. 

And that was their condition. 

Mr. Courter. There also, if I might ask with respect to the 
Boland Amendment, and particularly the Soviets’ involvement 
with regard to supplies to the Sandinistas in Nicaragua, there 
came a time, did there not, that the Soviet Union shipped HIND 
helicopters to Central America, to Nicaragua? 

Mr. Singlaub. That is about the same time that our Congress 
cut off all aid to those Freedom Fighters. 

Mr. Courter. HIND helicopters are pretty sophisticated fighting 
machines, would you not say? 

Mr. Singlaub. I have described it as the most effective people¬ 
killing machine in the world. 

Mr. Courter. They are fairly expensive to the Soviet Union, I 
would imagine? 

Mr. Singlaub. Quite. 

Mr. Courter. I would imagine the Soviet Union, because of their 
sophistication, because of their cost, would not want to lose many 
of them either in battles or to the United States or to some other 
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side that may be able to reverse engineer them; is that a fair state¬ 
ment? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes. That is a true statement. 

Mr. Courter. Did you ever have any conversations, or in your 
opinion as a military leader with vast experience, would you con¬ 
clude that it may very well have been the fact that the United 
States was at a time incapable of giving sophisticated defenses 
against that type of a weapon—in other words, we couldn’t have 
any surface-to-air missiles, no Blowpipes, no shoulder-fired Sting- „ 
ers, because of that? Do you think that the HIND helicopters were 
sent to Nicaragua because they could be used and they would not 
be threatened, that is, they would not be lost, they would be safe? 

Mr. Singlaub. It is reasonable; quite. 

Mr. Courter. We heard other people mention the fact that the 
Soviet bloc countries had given from 1983 to 1986 about over $3 bil¬ 
lion of aid to the Sandinista Government. The U.S. aid during the 
time it was permitted was significantly less than that. 

The results of those $3 billion of aid to the Sandinista Govern¬ 
ment, did that create an efficient fighting force in Central Amer¬ 
ica? 

Mr. Singlaub. Well, it is certainly the largest and the best- 
equipped force in Central America. In view of the defections from 
that force, I would say that it is probably not the most efficient 
force, but by the size of both the number of men and the equip¬ 
ment they have, it is the most powerful force south of the Rio 
Grande. 

Mr. Courter. How does it compare, for example, to Costa Rica, 
the military fighting capability of Costa Rica? 

Mr. Singlaub. Costa Rica has no military fighting capability. 
They have no armed forces at all. A small police force only. 

Mr. Courter. Is the military force of the Sandinistas primarily 
defensive, offensive, or would it be a mix? 

Mr. Singlaub. Looking at the sophistication of the weapons sys¬ 
tems and the weapons in the other countries, it appears to be clear¬ 
ly an offensive force. The number of tanks they have, the number 
of armored personnel carriers, the number of artillery weapons in¬ 
dicate that it is an offensive military force. 

Mr. Courter. There has been a great deal said about Soviet bloc 
aid to Central America, to the Sandinistas since the revolution in 
1979. 

From your experience in talking with people living in that part 
of the world, do you know whether the Soviet bloc gave training, 
gave aid, gave logistics, gave information and material to the San¬ 
dinistas in fact before they seized power in 1979? 

Mr. Singlaub. I believe that they did this through their surro¬ 
gate, Cuba. That was open knowledge, in the area that the Sandi¬ 
nistas forces would go to Havana, receive training. There were 
Cubans in the force. 

There were Panamanians, by the way, who assisted in that 
period. Today, there are roughly 11,000 foreign military forces, 
military and civilian advisers all from Communist countries and 
from terrorist organizations in Nicaragua. 
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Mr. Courter. General Singlaub, you are an expert, I would imag¬ 
ine, if anybody is, in the—in evaluating and assisting Freedom 
Fighting insurgencies in different parts of the world. 

You are familiar with Jonas Savimbi, the Mujahedin in Afghani¬ 
stan, what is going on in Cambodia, and the resistance there. How 
do the Contras, the democratic Resistance in Central America and 
Nicaragua stack up to other types of Resistance movements in the 
area of human rights, in morale, in dedication, in corruption, those 
types of areas, very quickly? 

Mr. Singlaub. Well, I believe that they not only are better moti¬ 
vated, they have geography on their side, which is not true of the 
Mujahedin in Afghanistan or of the Cambodians or the Vietnamese 
in Southeast Asia. 

They also have a better record of human rights, lack of human 
rights violations. They have a code of conduct that I have not 
found in any of the other armed forces. That is nicety that comes 
later in most guerrilla organizations. 

Mr. Courter. General Singlaub, thank you very much. 

My time is running out. 

You know that the Congress is very happy to give aid to some 
democratic resistance movements, not in Central America. We 
can’t mention names. 

I would ask you the following question. By our termination of 
military aid to the Contras in Central America, will that affect the 
capabilities, the motivation, the desire, the will of those democratic 
resistance organizations in different parts of the world in which 
the United States has an interest in helping and, of course, we are 
helping them. 

Mr. Singlaub. Certainly. Of course, it does. 

If we are not interested enough to take care of this force that is 
on our borders in all—for all intents and purposes, within walking 
distance of our borders, how can we possibly be a reliable ally on 
the other side of the world? It has had adverse impact. 

It is dumbfounding, I would say, to the leaders of the democratic 
resistance movements in Africa and in Asia. 

Mr. Courter. It is dumbfounding because we seem to be more in¬ 
clined to help those resistance movements over 5,000 miles away 
and disinclined to help those resistance movements that are closer 
to our own capital that is, for example, California? 

Mr. Singlaub. That is correct. It is irrational and immoral in my 
view. 

Mr. Courter. There has been a lot said about the fact that Nica¬ 
ragua can never be a threat to the United States, regardless of 
what happens there. 

My last question, General, is what is the strategic consequences 
to the United States if a Communist totalitarian regime in Nicara¬ 
gua is consolidated with the offensive fighting forces you men¬ 
tioned has that freedom and has that capability? 

Mr. Singlaub. Well, not only is the military forces being created 
there, a threat well recognized by Nicaragua’s neighbors, but the 
bases that are being built there, both naval and air bases, are a 
direct threat to the United States. 

As Adolfo Calero mentioned yesterday, the Punta Huete big air 
base there is the largest air base south of the Rio Grande. It would 
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enable the Soviets to base long-range bombers and reconnaissance 
aircraft there that would be a direct threat to our security. 

The bases that are being built on the Pacific Coast would give 
them, for the first time, a base from which they could threaten the 
West Coast of the United States. The obvious place for a second 
canal, ocean-to-ocean all through the Isthmus is through Nicara¬ 
gua. 

I would not want to have a canal—a second canal in the hands of 
the Soviets which it would be if the—if we allow the Sandinistas to 
consolidate this Communist revolution there. 

Mr. Courter. I thank you, General. 

I thank the chair. 

Chairman Inouye. Thank you very much. 

I yield myself 15 minutes. 

General, in early 1985, if my recollection is correct, you testified 
that you proposed that the U.S. Government sell arms to an inter¬ 
mediary vendor, and that this vendor mark up the price to Country 
Three, and that this difference between the cost and the retail 
price be diverted to the Contras. 

Is my recollection correct? 

Mr. Singlaub. That is not quite correct, Senator Inouye. 

I had mentioned as one of three options, when I spoke to the 
leadership in Country Three, that I could approach if they would 
identify a vendor from whom they were going to buy some signifi¬ 
cant quantities of materiel and perhaps arrange for them to split 
the commission. 

I had no specific item in mind at that time, but I had been ap¬ 
proached by some of these same friends in that government with a 
request that I try to find them vendors who could sell them air¬ 
craft comparable to the F-20 that they were interested in. 

They were deeply concerned about their lack of anti-submarine 
capability. I knew that they were going to be working through ven¬ 
dors. I believed that the majority of the people in this country are 
sympathetic to the Nicaraguan Freedom Fighters and to President 
Reagan’s policy of providing them with support. 

Chairman Inouye. Did you discuss this proposal with Colonel 
North? 

Mr. Singlaub. No, I did not as a specific proposal, as you are 
making. I did brief him that this was one of three options that I 
had proposed to Country Three. 

Chairman Inouye. Did he approve this, one of these three? 

Mr. Singlaub. I was not taking things to Colonel North for ap¬ 
proval. At that time I was merely briefing him on what had taken 
place and requesting that he pick up the ball and carry it from 
then on with respect to sending a signal and that I was available 
for any additional meetings or efforts to solicit. 

Chairman Inouye. Isn’t the concept very similar to the one that 
was employed in the Iran arms sale? 

Mr. Singlaub. There have been several media representatives, 
who have speculated that there is a similarity, yes. 

Chairman Inouye. In vour opening statement, you suggested 
that if you had known beforehand the intent of the officials of the 
Government of the United States to deal in arms with Iran—but 
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unfortunately, you did not know—if you know, what would you 
have done? 

Mr. Singlaub. As I have indicated, I am working with Freedom 
Fighters who oppose totalitarianism around the world. I have been 
in contact with the Resistance inside Iran, and those members that 
I am dealing with are absolutely opposed to the individuals that 
Oliver North and others were dealing with. 

I suspect that if I had known at the time that they were dealing 
with these people who are recognized as something less than com¬ 
pletely reliable, I might have made some efforts to inform appro¬ 
priate people in our government of my knowledge of that situation. 

The current Resistance, the Iranian National Army, is opposed 
not only to the Communist efforts there today, opposed also to the 
current government with which Dick Secord and others were in 
direct contact. 

Chairman Inouye. Yesterday you testified that you discussed 
with Colonel North your special role as, I believe you said, lighten¬ 
ing rod for public and press attention in regard to the private fund¬ 
ing of Contras to take away attention from the covert activities of 
General Secord and Colonel North. 

Whose attention were you trying to distract? 

Mr. Singlaub. Well, as I indicated, this was an unwitting benefit 
of my efforts to raise money. I discussed this, that if the media was 
tracking me, following me from one of my speeches or fundraising 
activities to another, they could not be following Colonel North; 
and if I did not have any contact with Colonel North or General 
Secord, whom I knew was involved in some of the more covert 
parts of this action, they would not be tracking them. 

And I pointed this out as one of the benefits that accrued to my 
relatively high profile, others being the fact that there was some¬ 
one who was an old retired soldier speaking out in defense of the 
Contras at a time when everybody was saying how bad they were. 
That was a boost to their morale. 

And, of course, you can't raise funds without going public, and so 
that was the third benefit. 

Chairman Inouye. So, one of the benefits that you pointed out 
was to divert attention away from the Congress? 

Mr. Singlaub. No, divert the attention of the Congress and the 
media away from the covert activities undergoing. 

Chairman Inouye. If I recall, there were stories about your suc¬ 
cessful fundraising. 

In fact, one article said that you raised tens of millions of dollars. 
Did you attempt to correct that? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes, I did. I have attempted to correct many of 
the items that appear in the press. The problem with our modern 
technology is that once a lie is put into the computer, anybody else 
can pull it up, and they do, and if it suits their purpose, they print 
that. 

My denials and efforts to correct the record don’t seem to get 
filed, for some reason. 

Chairman Inouye. According to the files we have—and I think 
this might be a good time to correct the record—in 1985, you raised 
$279,612; in 1986, $259,173. Is that correct? 
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Mr. Singlaub. That is correct. That’s the dollars raised for the 
specific purpose of the Nicaraguan Freedom Fighters. 

Chairman Inouye. Yesterday you testified that when you solicit¬ 
ed Country Three you were informed that a signal would have to 
be sent by the administration, the U.S. Government, that you were 
acting with their support, and subsequently you testified that in 
May of 1986, Assistant Secretary Abrams informed you that he 
would be able to provide this so-called signal; is that correct, sir? 

Mr. Singlaub. That is essentially correct, yes, sir. 

Chairman Inouye. Would you say that Secretary Abrams’ will¬ 
ingness to provide the signal nelped you in your solicitation? 

Mr. Singlaub. Well, no. Because after I had arrived in Country 
Three and had made my appointments to see the head of state, I 
had a telephone call from Mr. Abrams who said, Do not carry your 
extracurricular activities there that we discussed; and I saidi Well, 
I’ve already made the contact, and he said, Well, I know that, but 
don’t carry through with it. I’ll explain when you get back why. 

Chairman Inouye. Are you aware that Assistant Secretary 
Abrams previously told the Tower Commission that he did not 
offer to provide this signal, because he felt that it was not right 
and that he has denied participating in any effort to support the 
Contras? 

Mr. Singlaub. I did not know that until I read it in, I think, the 
New York Times or one of the papers that I read this morning. 

Chairman Inouye. Did that surprise you? 

Mr. Singlaub. It did, yes. 

Chairman Inouye. My final question: Did you ever obtain false 
U.S. passports in connection with your activities in support of the 
Contras? 

Mr. Singlaub. No. Absolutely not. 

Chairman Inouye. The chair recognizes Senator Rudman for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. Rudman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I don't think I will 
need the 15 minutes. 

General Singlaub, your life’s history reads almost like fiction, 
but it is true. You have a very distinguished career. 

I think that somewhere in the record, the record ought to show 
that during your service to this country, to mention only a few, I 
believe you were the holder of the Distinguished Service Medal, am 
I correct? 

Mr. Singlaub. That’s correct. 

Mr. Rudman. And you hold awards for valor? You hold the 
Silver Star, the Bronze Star, the Soldier’s Medal, and the Purple 
Heart? 

Mr. Singlaub. That’s correct. 

Mr. Rudman. And you are a very refreshing witness, because you 
make no secret about what you have done or why you have done it. 
And, frankly, I only intend to ask you a few questions that might 
either confirm or rebut some things we’ve heard from other wit¬ 
nesses, because I expect we will get a straight answer from you. 

The first thing I would like to do is just clear one thing up for 
the record. There were two exhibits, JKS-5 and JKS-6. I think you 
are familiar with those two exhibits? 

Mr. Singlaub. I see 5 and 6, yes. 
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Mr. Rudman. Just so the record is straight, those proposals, I 
will call them 5 and 6, neither were solicited by anyone in the U.S. 
Government; am I correct? 

Mr. Singlaub. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rudman. They were, in fact JKS-6 was not even your idea. 
It was the idea of an associate of yours? 

Mr. Singlaub. That is correct. 

Mr. Rudman. On both occasions, you forwarded those proposals 
to someone in the government, I think Mr. Casey on, what, both 
occasions? 

Mr. Singlaub. No. The first one was a letter that I did send to 
Bill Casey. The second one was sent or handcarried by an associate 
to Bill Casey. 

Mr. Rudman. They both went to Mr. Casey? 

Mr. Singlaub. That is correct. 

Mr. Rudman. He certainly didn’t solicit them and neither pro¬ 
posal was adopted? 

Mr. Singlaub. That’s correct. 

Mr. Rudman. I find it interesting and I will not review it here, so 
not to be repetitive, but following the chairman’s question about 
the genesis of the idea of a diversion to fund the Contras, if one 
wants to read JKS-6 very closely; that is truly a scheme for diver¬ 
sion; am I correct? 

Mr. Singlaub. That is correct. 

Mr. Rudman. That is absolutely a mirror image of what happened 
except with different players and different names? 

Mr. Singlaub. That is correct. 

Mr. Rudman. Thank you. I want to turn to the spring of 1985 
very briefly and just talk a bit about weapons. 

You sold some weapons to the Contras in the spring-summer of 
1985. You received $5.3 million for that purchase? That is what it 
cost the Contras, 5.3? 

Mr. Singlaub. That is right. The Contras paid that for the weap¬ 
ons that they received from the weapons dealer. 

Mr. Rudman. In fact, you paid the supplier 4.8, you had to pay 
300,000 for transportation, and you had 200,000 left. & you gave that 
over in the form of humanitarian aid? 

Mr. Singlaub. There was also some other costs in there for in¬ 
surance and such things. I think that at the end, there was about 
$100,000 left and as Adolfo Calero needed it, he would ask that that 
money be transferred to a variety of humanitarian aid vendors. 

Mr. Rudman. And you transferred every bit of it? 

Mr. Singlaub. That is correct. 

Mr. Rudman. As a matter of fact, if you look at your life’s histo¬ 
ry, money has never been an incentive for you, am I correct, Gen¬ 
eral Singlaub? 

Mr. Singlaub. I am criticized regularly for that, yes. 

Mr. Rudman. I am sure. So you sold these to them in the spring 
of 1985 and at that time you found out that General Secord’s prices 
on the identical weapons were nearly twice yours; am I correct? 

Mr. Singlaub. That is correct. 

Mr. Rudman. And you had some discussions about this with 
some people? 

Mr. Singlaub. I did. 
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Mr. Rudman. And in fact you reported the fact that these weap¬ 
ons which they were buying through energy resources were costing 
thr.ju\ twice as much as yours were, and you reported that to Colo¬ 
nel North? 

Mr. Singlaub. I did, yes. 

Mr. Rudman. And he agreed when looking at what you showed 
him for documentation that your prices were enormously better 
than General Secord’s? 

Mr. Singlaub. That is correct. 

Mr. Rudman. As a matter of fact, the Contras, if you could have 
kept supplying at that price, would have received two weapons for 
every one that they received under General Secord’s prices; is that 
correct? 

Mr. Singlaub. That is correct. 

Mr. Rudman. Now after you pointed that out to Colonel North, 
what was his reaction? Did he encourage you to go back and do 
some more business with the Contras? 

Mr. Singlaub. Well, his first reaction was that when we get 
some more money perhaps we can pursue the same source. That 
never happened, however. I believe that in the course of our discus¬ 
sions there appeared to be other factors that had a bearing on the 
decision as to the source of the weapons procurement. 

Mr. Rudman. The other factors you are obviously referring to is 
the fact that General Secord was involved in another endeavor; 
namely the Iran arms transfer, which you did not know at the 
time; am I correct? 

Mr. Singlaub. I don t know for sure, but the facts are that I did 
not know about that, and that might very well have been the other 
problem. 

Mr. Rudman. But in any event, after you indicated to the man in 
our government who, right or wrong, and we can’t determine that. 
Somebody else will determine that. Whether right or wrong was 
trying to do what he could to help the Contras and showed him 
that you could get them a very good price on these weapons, in 
fact, nothing happened, you didn’t get any orders after that at all? 
You had the one order and that was it? 

Mr. Singlaub. That is correct. 

Mr. Rudman. In fact, you were just cut out of the deal? 

Mr. Singlaub. That is also correct. 

Mr. Rudman. And as a matter of fact, since this whole story has 
broken, you have found out that General Secord was in a very 
unique position. General Secord was the recipient either in trust or 
otherwise of a huge amount of money that represented a markup 
on U.S. goods; is that correct? 

You learned that like we all did? 

Mr. Singlaub. That is right, yes, sir. 

Mr. Rudman. And he was also in the position of controlling those 
moneys to buy what the Contras might want from him? 

Mr. Singlaub. I have learned that, yes. 

Mr. Rudman. You have learned tnat. And during that period 
that that money was being held, the Contras needed a lot of things, 
did they not, General Singlaub? 

Mr. Singlaub. I must say that that is a source of great irritation 
to me; that I was working very hard during that time to get a few 
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hundred thousand dollars. If I had any knowledge that that money 
had been in a bank and was available, I would be even more furi¬ 
ous. 

Mr. Rudman. And, in fact, there were millions of dollars in ac¬ 
counts, and we have had testimony, under oath to this committee, 
that that money was being held for the enterprise; that is General 
Secord's testimony. Certainly you could have done a lot with that 
$8 million to help the Contra cause, could you have not? 

Mr. Singlaub. That is correct. The Contras could have used it. 

Mr. Rudman. General, do you have a Swiss bank account? 

Mr. Singlaub. No. 

Mr. Rudman. You nevei^had a Swiss bank account? 

Mr. Singlaub. Never. 

Mr. Rudman. I will ask you a question which you may not wish 
to answer, and I will not press you on it, but I will simply ask it. 

You don’t seem to be one who is hesitant to express a view. So if 
you feel like expressing one, I will give you that opportunity. 

Do you think that in light of what you heard in terms of the 
Maule airplanes and who claims they own them, and all of the 
other aircraft, and who own those aircraft, and money in Swiss 
bank accounts and doubling the price of arms, do you think Gener¬ 
al Secord and his associates triggered the—treated the Contras as 
someone they really wanted to help or someone they wished to 
profit by? 

Mr. Singlaub. You are right. I would prefer not to answer that. 

Mr. Rudman. You have answered it. Thank you. 

Chairman Inouye. Congressman Foley, 15 minutes. 

Mr. Foley. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Singlaub, 1 wouid like to join with Senator Rudman and 
others on this committee in recognizing your long and distin¬ 
guished active duty career in the U.S. Army as one of the most 
decorated and dedicated officers, and one with a brilliant combat 
record. You have our universal respect. 

Mr. Singlaub. Thank you. 

Mr. Foley. I want to take you back to the meeting you had in 
January of 1985 wiv.h Colonel Oliver North when you described to 
him your plans to visit Countries Three and Five. 

Mr. Singlaub. Right. 

Mr. Foley. And you told him you would undertake to solicit 
funds or support for military assistance to the Democratic Resist¬ 
ance? 

Mr. Singlaub. That is correct. 

Mr. Foley. He approved that and gave it his blessing, did he not? 

Mr. Singlaub. He concurred in my doing that. Generally speak¬ 
ing we had an arrangement that silence was approval if he did not 
want to indicate approval for some legalistic reason. 

In this case- 

Mr. Foley. In advance you knew that if he didn’t object to it, it 
meant his approval? 

Mr. Singlaub. That is correct. 

Mr. Foley. And he did not object to it? 

Mr. Singlaub. He did not object to it. 

Mr. Foley. He in fact asked you to report back to him on your 
success, did he not? 
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Mr. Singlaub. He did. 

Mr. Foley. And when you visited Countries Three and Five—you 
visited top officials of that government who were previously in 
your acquaintance? 

Mr. Singlaub. That is correct. 

Mr. Foley. You told Colonel North you were going to do that? 

Mr. Singlaub. I did. 

Mr. Foley. And he did not object? 

Mr. Singlaub. He did not object. 

Mr. Foley. These officials of Countries Three and Five knew you 
as an important American Army officer who had commanded our 
forces in Korea? 

Mr. Singlaub. Actually I was not the commander in Korea. I 
was the chief-of-staff of the United Nations forces. 

Mr. Foley. Chief of staff in Korea, but they knew you had 
that- 

Mr. Singlaub. That is correct. 

Mr. Foley. So there was reason to believe you might be speaking 
with the concurrence of U.S. interests, but there was not absolute 
sureness about that, so you thought perhaps they needed a signal 
that you were acting with the approval of the U.S. Government? 

Mr. Singlaub. At least with the knowledge of the U.S. Govern¬ 
ment, yes. 

Mr. Foley. In fact, there wasn’t any great reason for these coun¬ 
tries to make this contribution unless they thought it was with the 
approval of the U.S. Government, was there? 

Mr. Singlaub. No. They also had the concern that they did not 
want it to be made public because it might create some problems 
with the Congress, whom they relied upon for support. They did 
not want to openly defy the will of the Congress a6 expressed in the 
Boland Amendment. 

Mr. Foley. So the only way they would be willing to do this is if 
they thought that confidences would be respected, that they would 
not be seen as opposing the will of Congress, and that they would, 
in fact, have the approval of the U.S. Executive Branch. 

Mr. Singlaub. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Foley. And they would have no reason to do it if they didn’t 
feel it had the approval of the Executive Branch. 

Mr. Singlaub. That is correct. 

Mr. Foley. So when you talked to them about a signal of approv¬ 
al from the U.S. Executive Branch, that signal was a rather impor¬ 
tant, if not essential, maybe essential part perhaps, of a successful 
solicitation; is that correct? 

Mr. Singlaub. I believed that it was, yes. 

Mr. Foley. And without such a signal they could not be expected 
to agree to the solicitation. 

Mr. Singlaub. They might have, but I concluded that they prob¬ 
ably would not if they did not- 

Mr. Foley. Let me put it this way. If they did not feel that there 
was evidences that the U.S. Executive Branch wished them to 
make this contribution, is it your opinion that they would not have 
made the contribution? 

Mr. Singlaub. That is correct, yes, sir. 
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Mr. Foley. So rephrasing the question, the knowledge of the ap¬ 
proval, however obtained, of the U.S. Executive Branch was an es¬ 
sential part of a successful solicitation by you of Countries Three 
and Five. 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes, I believe that is correct. 

Mr. Foley. And you returned and did report to Colonel North. 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes. 

Mr. Foley. Did Colonel North ever tell you whether he reported 
to his superiors on your report to him? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes, he did tell me that he had reported it. 

Mr. Foley. Did he say who those superiors were? 

Mr. Singlaub. No. 

Mr. Foley. Did you have any opinion as to who they were? 

Mr. Singlaub. I assumed it was to Bud McFarlane who was, at 
that time, the adviser. 

Mr. Foley. You also testified you discussed with Colonel North 
the possibility of foreign nationals conducting operations, military 
operations for the Nicaraguan Resistance inside Nicaragua, and 
Colonel North stated that he had already hired a former SAS offi¬ 
cer; is that correct? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes. 

Mr. Foley. What is SAS again for the record? 

Mr. Singlaub. Special Air Service. 

Mr. Foley. And it is a service of what country? 

Mr. Singlaub. Of Great Britian. 

Mr. Foley. Did he give you the name of the officer formerly asso¬ 
ciated with the SAS. 

Mr. Singlaub. I am not sure that I remember whether I heard it 
at that time or whether I have learned it since then. 

Mr. Foley. But you have reason to believe now that you do know 
the name of the officer? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes. 

Mr. Foley. And you are satisfied that is a correct report. 

Mr. Singlaub. That is correct, yes sir. 

Mr. Foley. And who is that officer? 

Mr. Singlaub. Colonel Walker. 

Mr. Foley. Formerly British SAS colonel? 

Mr. Singlaub. That is correct. 

Mr. Foley. Did Colonel North describe to you the plans of such a 
SAS operation in Nicaragua? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes. In general terms, not into the specifics of 
clandestine entry and some of those details. 

Mr. Foley. But in broad outlines he discussed that operation 
with you? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes, he did. 

Mr. Foley. What was that operation? 

Mr. Singlaub. The operation was basically to infiltrate a team of 
non-U.S. personnel into the vicinity of the airfield at Managua 
with a view of destroying the HIND-D helicopters that were 
known to be located there. 

Mr. Foley. Was that operation ever conducted to your knowl¬ 
edge? 

Mr. Singlaub. Not to my knowledge. 
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Mr. Foley. When you planned your second trip to Country Three 
and Five, that was in the spring of 1986? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foley. And you testified that you spoke with Assistant Sec¬ 
retary Elliott Abrams about the need for a signal? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foley. And he agreed to give that signal. 

Mr. Singlaub. He did. 

Mr. Foley. And then while you were in Country Three, he con¬ 
tacted you and told you not to make the solicitation? 

Mr. Singlaub. That is correct. 

Mr. Foley. And you told him that it was awkward because you 
had already made it? 

Mr. Singlaub. Right. 

Mr. Foley. And- 

Mr. Singlaub. That I had already made the arrangements for 
the appointment. 

Mr. Foley. When you returned from the trip you testified you 
spoke to Secretary Abrams. 

Mr. Singlaub. That is correct. 

Mr. Foley. And you told them that it was embarrassing for you, 
that this was countermanded—this agreement by him to give the 
signal was countermanded by him? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes. 

Mr. Foley. What did he tell you was the reason why he changed 
his mind? 

Mr. Singlaub. He indicated that the solicitation was going to be 
made at the highest level, which, as I testified yesterday, I assumed 
was someone in the White House. If it was true. 

Mr. Foley. When you are speaking with an Assistant Secretary 
of State and he refers to the highest level, that would be normally 
something you would assume to be from the White House? 

Mr. Singlaub. Above George Shultz, yes. 

Mr. Foley. How many people are above George Shultz in the 
U.S. Government? 

Mr. Singlaub. Not many. 

Mr. Foley. General, are you familiar with a firm in Marietta, 
Georgia, called Vista Distribution or Vista Distributors. 

Mr. Singlaub. No. 

Mr. Foley. No such firm. 

Reviewing your testimony yesterday you stated you obtained 
from Colonel North’s concurrence an approval on your proposed 
arms purchase in April 1985, and you presented him with a list of 
weapons. 

Do you recall that? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes. 

Mr. Foley. Was any other official of the U.S. Government 
present during this conversation with Colonel North? 

Mr. Singlaub. To the best of my recollection, I don’t believe 
there was anyone else there. Seldom was there anyone else in his 
office when he and I met. 

Mr. Foley. In this conversation your best recollection is that no 
one else was present? 
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Mr. Singlaub. No one else from the U.S. Government. I think 
Adolfo Calero was with me, however. 

Mr. Foley. Mr. Calero was'present with you? 

Mr. Singlaub. I believe he was. Because we were working this 
together. 

Mr. Foley. Was anyone else, any other private citizen besides 
Mr. Calero present with you and Colonel North at that time? 

Mr. Singlaub. Not at the time that I went over the final list of 
small arms. 

Mr. Foley. Who else did you meet with when you met with Colo¬ 
nel North on other occasions when Mr. Calero was present? Were 
there others present—at other meetings? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes. On one other occasion, I assume you are re¬ 
ferring to this in the former testimony. Adolfo Calero and I went in 
and found to our surprise that General Secord was in the office 
with Colonel North. 

Mr. Foley. And so at that time the discussion took place between 
you, Mr. Calero, General Secord and Colonel North? 

Mr. Singlaub. Right. 

Mr. Foley. Colonel North, according to your testimony, outlined 
to you in 1984, early 1985, what you must do to be legal in purchas¬ 
ing arms for the Nicaraguan Resistance. 

Mr. Singlaub. That is correct. We discussed this. 

Mr. Foley. He said he had discussed it with lawyers and officials 
in the Justice Department? 

Mr. Singlaub. That is correct. 

Mr. Foley. Did he tell you which lawyers he discussed it with. 

Mr. Singlaub. No, he did not. 

Mr. Foley. He just said generally those lawyers? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes. 

Mr. Foley. And the some of his advice was that you couldn't use 
American bank accounts or use American transport or American 
companies? 

Mr. Singlaub. Or conduct the operations from the United States. 
That is correct. 

Mr. Foley. Are you familiar with the Neutrality Act? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes, I am. 

Mr. Foley. Did you understand those conditions to be related to 
compliance with the Neutrality Act? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes. 

Mr. Foley. Did you ever discuss with Colonel North the Boland 
Amendment? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes. 

Mr. Foley. And did you express concern to him at ary time 
about compliance with the Boland Amendment? 

Mr. Singlaub. Not with my compliance. It is quite clear, even in 
that very complicated amendment- 

Mr. Foley. Did you ever discuss with him- 

Mr. Singlaub. That does not apply to a person like myself. 

Mr. Foley. Yes, but did you ever discuss with him his compliance 
with the Boland Amendment? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes. 

Mr. Foley. And what did he tell you? 
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Mr. Singlaub. Well, I believe that there was a disagreement 
among the lawyers with whom he had been in contact as to wheth¬ 
er or not it applied to the National Security Council and to the 
White House. 

Mr. Foley. These are official lawyers? 

Mr. Singlaub. I understand them to be- 

Mr. Foley. Government lawyers? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes. 

Mr. Foley. And you got the impression from him that some law¬ 
yers had told him that he was not covered by the Boland Amend¬ 
ment and other lawyers had told him that he was? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Foley. So some of the legal advice that he was receiving was 
that he was in violation of the Boland Amendment by the activities 
that he was undertaking? 

Mr. Singlaub. That is correct. So we decided that we would plan 
for the worse case, which was that it did apply, and we attempted 
then to work within those parameters. 

Mr. Foley. You also—was there also a consideration of secrecy 
and avoidance of publicity in order to avoid any focus on the viola¬ 
tions that might occur of the Boland Amendment? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes. That certainly was a major factor. 

Mr. Foley. Thank you. 

Chairman Hamilton. The chair recognizes Mr. DeWine for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. DeWine. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

General, I first want to thank you very much for your testimony, 
and also thank you for a lifetime of service to this country. Your 
record is unbelievably impressive. 

I just have a couple brief questions. General, do you know a man 
or did you ever know a man by the name of Sam Hall? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes. 

Mr. DeWine. Can you tell us how you knew him and what your 
relationship was? 

Mr. Singlaub. I don’t remember exactly how I first met him. I 
know that he continually attempted to volunteer to join my efforts. 
It did not take very long to realize that he not only did not have 
the qualifications tnat he suggested he had, but that he probably 
needed medical care. 

Mr. DeWine. General did you ever give him any kind of money, 
at any point? 

Mr. Singlaub. I believed that I paid for a trip that he made, 
whether it w'as at my request or whether someone else working 
with me had asked him to go along to escort some of the refugee 
relief type funds that were being sent down. 

We earmarked some of the humanitarian assistance to go to the 
Indians, and we wanted to be sure that they got over there because 
there was some accusations that someone, unspecified in the 
system, was siphoning off these supplies and this equipment before 
it reached its final destination. 

So generally speaking, we would try to send someone along, and 
that involved paying their expenses, but no compensation- 

Mr. DeWine. So that was the relationship, that is what he did? 

Mr. Singlaub. That’s correct. 
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Mr. DeWine. And that was on just one occasion or two? 

Mr. Singlaub. I believe it was only on one occasion. He also sub¬ 
mitted to me a plan which was outrageous in its scope and its ama¬ 
teurism, and I think that was filed in the circular file in my office. 

Mr. DeWine. If I could summarize, or maybe—I don't want to 
put words in your mouth, but I think what you are telling us, this 
is somebody who is well intentioned, but you do not really have a 
great deal of involvement with besides this one or two occasions? 

Mr. Singlaub. That’s right. I think he suffered from a Walter 
Mitty type complex, and I felt sorry for him, really. 

Mr. DeWine. Thank you, General. 

Chairman Inouye. Senator Mitchell. - 

Mr. Mitchell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Singlaub, you’ve described two meetings with Elliott 
Abrams, one before your second trip to the Pacific and the other 
upon your return. And as you are now aware, your version of what 
was said during those meetings conflicts sharply with the version 
provided by Mr. Abrams to the Tower Commission. 

My question is, was anyone else present at either of those two 
meetings? 

Mr. Singlaub. To the best of my recollection, it was either Bill 
Walker, his deputy, or Rich Melton, who is another one of his asso¬ 
ciates. There were either one or two present when that was dis¬ 
cussed. 

Mr. Mitchell. Now, was that the meeting before you left or 
upon your return or at both meetings? 

Mr. Singlaub. Both meetings. I had had quite a few meetings so 
it’s a little, not quite clear in my mind, but I do remember that 
practically every occasion there was someone else with us when we 
met. I can’t think of an occasion when there was not another one 
of his assistants there. 

Mr. Mitchell. So it’s your recollection that at both of the meet¬ 
ings there was another person present, and you believe that it was 
one or both of Mr. Abrams’ assistants present at both meetings? 

Mr. Singlaub. That’s correct, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. And he used the phrase, according to your testi¬ 
mony, that the solicitation was to be at the highest level? 

Mr. Singlaub. That’s correct, yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. And did you inquire as to what he meant by that? 

Mr. Singlaub. No. That was fairly clear to me, that it was going 
to be somebody from the White House or the NSC who was going 
to do this or had done it. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, you testified earlier it would be someone 
higher than Secretary of State Shultz? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes. I felt, he would have said someone higher in 
the department or made some reference to the Secretary, but he 
indicated in words which I’m not positive wei the highest level 
but at a higher level or something similar to that, indicating to me 
that that would be outside of the department and probably in the 
White House. That’s the impression that he was trying to give me, 
I’m confident. 

Mr. Mitchell. Thank you very much, General Singlaub. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. Hyde. 
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Mr. Hyde. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General, much has been made of the word “secrecy” around 
here, as though there’s something wrong with not doing things in 
the bright, burning sunlight. Isn’t it true that Honduras would 
prefer a very low profile on what’s going on down there? They are 
not exactly thrilled with the confrontation with Nicaragua and the 
fact that there are Contra bases there and a few other things. 
They’d just as soon low profile that, isn’t that true? 

Mr. Singlaub. That is true of Honduras. It’s also true of several 
of the other countries in Central America and their involvement. 
They would like to have that minimized because they have to live 
with Nicaragua regardless of what happens. 

Mr. Hyde. So the fact that you are trying to assist the Contras 
down there without a brass band and flags flying doesn’t make 
what you are doing any less meritorious, does it? 

Mr. Singlaub. Well, I hope not. There are lots of things that I 
have done that I believed to be meritorious that were not only 
secret but top secret. 

Mr. Hyde. Very good. 

Now, against the wall over there is a blowup of the Punta Huete 
airstrip. We have heard a lot about briefings. We had three lovely 
people in this morning who were brought in to Washington for a 
briefing, and I was always curious about what these briefings con¬ 
tained. 

Now, one of the things I would suspect would be that airfield 
that is being built down in Nicaragua, which I am told will have a 
10,000-foot runway capable of accommodating: any Soviet aircraft in 
their inventory. That includes the Backfire bomber, the Bear-D re¬ 
connaissance aircraft, and it’s strictly a military facility with anti¬ 
aircraft guns deployed around the airfield; is that correct? 

Mr. Singlaub. That’s correct, sir. 

Mr. Hyde. Does that pose a threat to the neighbors of Managua, 
Nicaragua? What about Costa Rica? What about the Panama 
Canal? Would it be much of a flight from that air base to the 
Panama Canal? 

Mr. Singlaub. Well, I believe there are probably other airfields 
there that are a threat. Over those short distances it is the fact this 
will accommodate their intercontinental bombers and reconnais¬ 
sance aircraft. 

Mr. Hyde. What other purpose would there be for a 10,000-foot 
runway? 

Mr. Singlaub. None, sir. 

Mr. Hyde. Well, we go to Cuba and we see that the facility at 
Lourdes near Havana—are you familiar with that, General? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes, I am. 

Mr. Hyde. That is a Soviet intelligence collection facility, and 
I’m informed that this listening post enables the Soviets to monitor 
sensitive United States maritime military and space communica¬ 
tions as well as telephone conversations in the United States; is 
that right? 

Mr. Singlaub. That is correct, yes. 

Mr. Hyde. Now, if they duplicate that facility in Nicaragua, 
which of course they will do, we will have the same aircraft going 
up the west coast of our country; is that correct? 
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Mr. Singlaub. That is absolutely correct, sir. 

Mr. Hyde. Right off of Silicon Valley. 

Well, another interesting subject, I would assume, of these brief¬ 
ings would be the Corinto port facility in Nicaragua. That is being 
made into a deep-water port, and I presume the dredging that is 
going on down there is for submarines. Would that be correct? 

Mr. Singlaub. It’s not necessary for normal shipping that you 
would expect going in and out of that country for commerce. 

Mr. Hyde. All right. So those are things that ought to concern a 
reasonably alert person who understands the correlation of forces; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Singlaub. That is correct, Mr. Hyde. 

Mr. Hyde. You mentioned the MI24 HIND attack helicopters as 
the greatest people-killing machine in the world. They’re flying 
tanks, aren’t they? 

Mr. Singlaub. Literally they are, because they have such good 
armor plate on them it’s very difficult to shoot them down. They 
have types of weapons systems that are designed to kill people. 

Mr. Hyde. Now, the Nicaraguan Sandinistas also have Soviet 
troop-carrying helicopters, too, do they not? 

Mr. Singlaub. They do have, yes. MI8s. 

Mr. Hyde. All of this is part, I suppose, of last year 23,000 metric 
tons of Soviet material poured into the Sandinista Government; is 
that correct? 

Mr. Singlaub. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Hyde. We have been supplying to the Contras with miserly 
little bits of weapons and an unlimited quantity of the Boland 
Amendment while this has been going on in the hopes they can 
roll them up and throw them at these helicopters maybe. 

Now, the Caribbean, let's talk about that for a minute. That’s an 
important body of water. I’m told half of our imports, half of our 
exports, three quarters of our petroleum imports pass through the 
maritime lanes of the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean. Is that 
true? 

Mr. Singlaub. That is correct. And in addition to that, over 50 
percent of our support for our NATO allies as well as our forces 
goes through that same waterway. 

Mr. Hyde. So if you flank that important waterway with Cuba on 
one side and a Soviet base in Nicaragua on the other side, you have 
got a pretty tough situation for the import and export in this coun¬ 
try of material, troops, everything; is that correct? 

Mr. Singlaub. That’s correct. It will force the United States into 
a decision to either dishonor its NATO commitment or commit 
troops to attack those fields in Cuba and Nicaragua. 

Mr. Hyde. Now, General, you of all people in the world are 
acutely aware of the Soviet-supported North Korean situation, 
which is a constant threat to South Korea and Japan. I suppose the 
Army was important to you. You attained two star rank, General, 
and I suppose your career was important to you, but you left the 
Army over a dispute of policy with the White House when you had 
a very high post in Korea; is that correct? 

Mr. Singlaub. That is correct, sir. 

. Mr. Hyde. It’s my recollection that the Korean war was ignited 
by a statement from our then Secretary of State, which excluded 
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South Korea from the perimeter of strategic interest which this 
country had. 

Mr. Singlaub. That is correct. 

Mr. Hyde. And Harry Truman, I suppose, surprised the North 
Koreans, not to say the Chinese and the Soviets, by responding, re¬ 
sponding rather promptly,' to the invasion of the South by the 
North. But they were kind of invited in by this statement exclud¬ 
ing South Korea from our range of interests; is that correct? 

Mr. Singlaub. It was certainly the wrong signal to send at that 
time. 

Mr. Hyde. Well, aren’t we sending a similar signal to the Soviet 
Union and Nicaragua by our on-again/off-again, limp-wristed—I 
grope for a word and I can only find wimpish—support for the Con¬ 
tras over the years. Aren’t we saying it isn’t all that important to 
us? 

Mr. Singlaub. I think that we are, and certainly if you talk to 
any of our allies, they think that it’s totally irrational for us to 
take this type of a chance. 

Mr. Hyde. I mean, let’s make up our mind. We don’t have all 
that much margin for error, do we? 

Mr. Singlaub. We do not. 

Mr. Hyde. I take it the bell is terminating my dialogue. I have 
several more things to discuss with you, General. Let me close with 
the indulgence of just seeing if you agree with a statement by a 
reporter for the New York Times named Henry Kamm, who said, 
"Communism is the most sustained assault against the human 
spirit in human history.” Would you agree with that statement? 

Mr. Singlaub. I certainly do. 

Mr. Hyde. As we look at the globe, Afghanistan, Angola, Cam 
Ram Bay, North Korea, we ought to be a little—Cuba, Nicaragua— 
we ought to be concerned about it, oughtn’t we? 

Mr. Singlaub. I believe we should be, yes. 

Mr. Hyde. Thank you. 

Chairman Inouye. Senator Sarbanes. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Thank you Mr. Chairman. General Singlaub, I 
would like to direct your attention to exhibit no. JKS-6, if you 
have it there. 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Now, this memorandum which states that the ob¬ 
jective is to create a conduit for maintaining a continuous flow of 
Soviet weapons and technology to be utilized by the United States 
in its support of Freedom Fighters in Nicaragua, Afghanistan, 
Angola, Cambodia, Ethiopia, et cetera. Is that correct? 

Mr. Singlaub. That is correct, yes. 

Mr. Sarbanes. And then it states that the problem, is with each 
passing year Congress has become increasingly unpredictable and 
uncooperative regarding the President’s "desire to support the 
cause of Freedom Fighters.” 

So the problem that this memo sees is that the Congress is not 
acceding to the President’s request easily to support these Freedom 
Fighters; is that correct? 

Mr. Singlaub. That is correct. 

Mr. Sarbanes. So this was to work out a scheme to get around 
the Congress. Would that be fair to say? 
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Mr. Singlaub. It is a scheme to avoid having to appropriate 
funds from the taxpayer in order to carry out the national policy of 
this country, yes. 

Mr. Sarbanes. But to do that you would have to use this coun¬ 
try, because we would, to make the scheme work, we would have to 
provide high-technology equipment and information to Country A. 
Country A would then provide sophisticated weapons to Country B, 
and Country B would then supply Soviet-type weapons to a trading 
company to provide to these insurgencies; is that correct? 

Mr. Singlaub. That is correct, yes. 

Mr. Sarbanes. And so this whole scheme could work with the 
U.S. Government’s involvement in kicking it off, priming the pump 
as it were, by providing high technology equipment and informa¬ 
tion. And there is a chart that sets out this three-way trade; is that 
correct? 

Mr. Singlaub. Right. 

Mr. Sarbanes. And then over on the following page it says in the 
third paragraph in terms of result’s. 

The United States then has at its disposal a large and continuous supply of Soviet 
technology and weapons to channel to Freedom Fighters worldwide, mandating nei¬ 
ther the consent or awareness of the Department of State or Congress. 

Is that correct? 

Mr. Singlaub. That is what the document says, yes. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Let me just say, I regard this as serious a concern 
as anything that I have seen that has come before us in these hear¬ 
ings because fully developed this was a scheme whereby a flow of 
weapons could be provided all over the world without the knowl¬ 
edge of the Congress or the State Department, according to this 
memo, and without accountability. 

Now, let me ask you about the memo, because you touched on it 
only briefly in your testimony. You indicated that you had seen 
this document yesterday. 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Where was it you saw it? 

Mr. Singlaub. I am afraid I can’t be specific. It was discussed 
with me or shown to me as being something that was being briefed 
to officials here in Washington. I don't honestly remember whether 
it was in an office or whether it was in my hotel. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Who showed it to you? 

Mr. Singlaub. The president of GeoMiliTech. 

Mr. Sarbanes. And you say you saw it before it was presented to 
Director Casey? You said that? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Now, you were asked whether you knew whether 
or not this document was presented to any other individuals apart 
from Director Casey, and you said, “I believe that it was discussed 
with Oliver North. 

And then you went on to say, “I know that it was discussed with 
former senior officials of the U.S. Government.” 

Who were those former senior officials? 

Mr. Singlaub. Former Secretary of State Alexander Haig was 
one of them. Another was former National Security Adviser Rich¬ 
ard Allen. 
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I believe that it was discussed with some others, but at this point 
I don’t really remember. I know this only by hearsay, not firsthand 
knowledge. 

Mr. Sarbanes. And you think it was discussed with Oliver 
North—this memo was found in North’s safe, incidentally, I am 
told by the staff of the committee. And you understood it was pre¬ 
sented to Director Casey. 

The memo says on the last page, the last paragraph, 

We have received confirmation from blank and blank that they are most interest¬ 
ed in pursuing their role in this trade arrangement. Upon your encouragement and 
belief that the United States could perform its role, we will proceed with those coun¬ 
tries to implement it. 

Who do you understand your encouragement and belief—whose 
encouragement and belief was this memo addressed to? 

Mr. Singlaub. I believe it was for Director Casey. 

Mr. Sarbanes. And who were the “we” who will proceed? 

Mr. Singlaub. I have to assume that that is the company that 
originated the document. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Mr. Chairman, if I may ask one final question. 

How do you think the decisions for the United States to help a 
Resistance movement should be made? 

Mr. Singlaub. Well, this is a policy at the present time—a for¬ 
eign policy is made by the Executive Branch. There has been some 
debate whether it originates in the National Security Council or 
whether it originates in the Department of State, but, generally 
speaking, the initiative in accordance with our Constitution is that 
it comes from the Executive Branch with the advice and consent of 
the Senate and with the House appropriating the necessary funds 
to carry it out. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Well, this, then, was—although you labeled it a 
good plan, it, in effect, is a plan to get around the constitutional 
system that would require the President and the Congress acting 
together to make these policy decisions, would it not? 

Mr. Singlaub. There are many decisions that would have to be 
made in this document, that is, the release of the high technology 
requires decisions of the government. It would have to have the ap¬ 
proval of the U.S. Government, but what it avoided, avoids is 
having to appropriate funds for the purpose of carrying out these 
support operations which are generally covert for the Resistance 
forces, the democratic Resistance forces around the world. 

Mr. Sarbanes. When you disagreed with President Carter on the 
withdrawal of American troops from Korea, did you go to the Con¬ 
gress to present your case? 

Mr. Singlaub. I was summoned to the Congress to present my 
case, yes. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Did you feel the Congress had a role to play with 
respect to that decision? 

Mr. Singlaub. They did, yes. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Do you think the Congress should have a role to 
play with respect to the decisions of the sort contained in this 
memo? 

Mr. Singlaub. As long as it does not interfere with the sover¬ 
eignty of this country and the requirements placed upon the Presi¬ 
dent to defend this country against its enemies. 
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Mr. Sarbanes. Would you say that you think the Congress 
should be involved when their involvement will support the sub¬ 
stance of your position, but not involved when their involvement 
would not support the substance of your position? 

Mr. Singlaub. I guess I don’t understand the .question, Senator 
Sarbanes. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Well, in the Korean situation, you thought Con¬ 
gress should be involved. Congress supported your position. 

In this situation, I take it you think Congress should not be in¬ 
volved, because Congress was not supporting your position. 

Mr. Singlaub. No, I don’t think I have said that the Congress 
should not be involved. 

What I am saying is that the Congress has shown an inconsistent 
position with respect to supporting the President’s announced 
policy. 

It was the policy of this country to support the Nicaraguan Free¬ 
dom Fighters. We gave them money, we gave them encouragement, 
and we placed them in harm’s way. When they were in that posi¬ 
tion, we suddenly withdrew that assistance and then later gave 
them a little bit more assistance, and finally we are back to where 
we were before with the full support of the Congress. 

It is the inconsistency that is creating the problem in this situa¬ 
tion, and the actions that I have taken without any remorse is 
try to keep the Nicaraguan Freedom Fighters alive during this 
temporary hiatus in support. 

Mr. Sarbanes. I would only close with the observation that you 
were prepared to- 

Chairman Inouye. I must insist that we call on Congressman 
Cheney. 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. McCollum. 

Mr. McCollum. Thank you, Mr. Hamilton. 

I just want to ask a clarifying question to General Singlaub. Ear¬ 
lier today you testified, as I recall, that you and Colonel North dis¬ 
cussed the Boland Amendment and decided to live within it, even 
though there were some mixed interpretations of law about it, by 
assuming the worst case that perhaps the NSC would be covered by 
it. 

Am I correct? 

Mr. Singlaub. That is correct. 

Mr. McCollum. You were then asked if you had decided to avoid 
publicity about your actions. I didn't quite understand your re¬ 
sponse to that. I don’t understand why you decided that or if you 
decided that. That isn’t clear to me. I would like you to clarify it, if 
you would. 

Mr. Singlaub. I was involved in openly supporting che Nicara¬ 
guan Freedom Fighters both in terms of education, giving speeches, 
telling what I believed to be the truth based upon my observation 
on the site, and I was also conducting fundraising activities to in¬ 
clude writing letters, to include giving speeches, raising funds, 
trying to coordinate the efforts of a large number of conservative 
organizations here. And in doing that, the media started to report 
on it. 

When the media started to report on it, and giving me more visi¬ 
bility than I wanted, I discussed this with Colonel North who ex- 
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pressed concern that since I visited him frequently and many 
people knew that we were friends, it might impact adversely upon 
his situation. 

We discussed that there were advantages. The one that I have 
mentioned, that it is useful for fundraising. I also pointed out that 
there were two other advantages to my high profile at the time, 
and that is it was a boost to the morale of the Nicaraguan Freedom 
Fighters who had felt that they had been betrayed in some cases by 
this turn off of funds, and third, it did, in fact, serve as sort of a 
lightning rod if the press was following me and asking me ques¬ 
tions about this aid, and I was working clearly within the Boland 
Amendment and every other law that I thought existed. Then that 
would take the heat off of those who were trying to be more covert 
in their actions. 

Mi. McCollum. The implication of that answer, the implication 
of it before, to some extent, was that the-Boland Amendment was 
indeed being violated and that, therefore, that is why you were 
seeking to avoid the publicity. 

That is the implication that could be read into it. 

Mr. Singlaub. I regret that that is the case. As Congressman 
Hyde pointed out, our concern was primarily to avoid embarrassing 
those countries who were providing assistance on the ground and 
did not want to admit publicly that there were Nicaraguan Free¬ 
dom Fighter base camps on their territory and that some of their 
airfields were being used in support of the Nicaraguan Democratic 
Resistance. 

Mr. McCollum. The avoiding of publicity had nothing to do with 
the Boland Amendment as such then, your comments with regard 
to that? v —=—— 

Mr. Singlaub. Certainly not with respect to my activity. 

Mr. McCollum. Well, with respect to Colonel North’s activity? 

Mr. Singlaub. As far as I know Colonel North was operating 
within the law, within the Boland Amendment. 

Mr. McCollum. I think that is important. I wanted to clarify 
that. I don’t know. I don’t think any of us knows precisely what a 
court of law would determine to be the applicability of the Boland 
Amendment to the National Security Council. That is yet to be de¬ 
termined. But I think it is very important that we know what you 
intended to say today, and that it be perfectly clear on the record 
because there are a lot of implications that are written. 

You already testified today about how sometimes your words get 
taken the wrong way. I wanted to set that very clearly straight. 

Mr. Singlaub. I appreciate that clarification. 

Mr. McCollum. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. That is 
the sole purpose of my asking for some time. Thank you. 

Chairman Inouyk. Senator Cohen. 

Mr. Cohen. General Singlaub, you indicated earlier that you 
went to visit Mr. Pastora, I believe, in March of 1986? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes. 

Mr. Cohen. And you reached an agreement with Mr. Pastora 
about him re-entering Nicaragua? 

Mr. Singlaub. That is correct. 
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Mr. Cohen. And you also indicated that you had cleared this and 
got the agreement of Elliott Abrams in permitting you to go and 
so-called reach this agreement? 

Mr. Singlaub. He posed no objections to my doing this, although 
he pointed out the hazards involved. 

Mr. Cohen. You presented it to him in terms of what you intend¬ 
ed to do? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes. 

Mr. Cohen. But you also indicated, I believe, that you thought 
Colonel North would have some objections to it? 

Mr. Singlaub. I knew that he was one of those who had conclud¬ 
ed that the benefits from dealing with Commandante Zero were 
not overriding the problems, the burdens. 

Mr. Cohen. What intrigues me is this particular agreement is it 
says, “the United States will do the following:” Under what author¬ 
ity were you able to reach such an agreement and commit the re¬ 
sources of the United States? 

Mr. Singlaub. I had no authority to represent the United States. 
I was trying to distinguish between Commandante Zero’s forces 
and those of us in the United States that were anxious to help him 
and get him back in. It is an unfortunate choice of words. 

The thing was written out by hand in a relatively short period of 
time. I just, at the moment, couldn’t think of another way of repre¬ 
senting my side because I didn’t want to say it was me. I represent¬ 
ed a large number of conservative groups. 

Mr. Cohen. I think you also indicated you believed somebody in 
the CIA had sabotaged that effort? 

Mr. Singlaub. That is correct. 

Mr. Cohen. Did you complain to Director Casey about it? 

Mr. Singlaub. No, I did not. We did not discuss Nicaragua. 

Mr. Cohen. One final question to follow up on, Chairman 
Inouye’s. You indicated before had you known about the Iranian 
initiative, you would have objected to it? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cohen. Primarily because of the people that were involved? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes. It is my view that there is a better group of 
people in Iran to deal with than those that are closely associated 
with the Ayatollah. 

Mr. Cohen. You objected to Mr. Ghorbanifar and Khashoggi? 

Mr. Singlaub. That is correct. 

Mr. Cohen. And their reputations were well known within the 
community that you were circulating in. 

Mr. Singlaub. That is correct. 

Mr. Cohen. If it were possible, in your judgment, to raise money 
by selling arms to the Iranians in order to take the profit and sent 
it to the Contras, you would have approved that? 

Mr. Singlaub. No. I had taken a very strong position several 
years ago that I did not think that we wanted to sell arms to the 
current government in Iran. It was not in the best interests of the 
United States. 

Mr. Cohen. As Chairman Inouye pointed out, what took place in 
effect was they took your proposal for Country Number Three that 
you gave as an option in 1985 and applied it to Country X, or Iran? 
Right? 
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Mr. Singlaub. It appears that there is some similarity, but there 
is a difference. 

Mr. Cohen. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Inouye. Senator Hatch? 

Mr. Hatch. General Singlaub, let me just take a few minutes 
with you. 

First of all, I want to tell you that I appreciated you through all 
these years and appreciate the service you have given to our coun¬ 
try. You parachuted into occupied France during World War II, 
helped the French Resistance, parachuted later into a Japanese 
prisoner-of-war camp. 

You jumped into the heart of the major struggles in Korea and 
elsewhere and jumped into the heart of this matter. I think you 
have done a very good job within the framework of our own person¬ 
al beliefs and what you are trying to do. Let me just say this. 

You have been involved in military operations almost all of your 
life. Are there times when covert actions are actually necessary? 

Mr. Singlaub. It is certainly my belief that that is the case. 

Mr. Hatch. There isn’t a major country in this world that con¬ 
ducts foreign policy without covert accounts; is that correct? 

Mr. Singlaub. I know of none. 

Mr. Hatch. I know of none either. As a matter of fact, you can’t 
even deal with some countries unless you do it in a secret or covert 
way; isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Singlaub. That is correct. 

Mr. Hatch. Some of the most important allies in the world 
depend upon our doing—our dealing with them in a covert or 
secret way? 

Mr. Singlaub. That is correct. 

Mr. Hatch. All right. 

Now one of the things that interested me when Senator Sarbanes 
was questioning you was on this exhibit 6, and I notice that you, 
Mr. Studley or Mr. Dutton or both came up with this particular 
memorandum; is that correct? 

Mr. Singlaub. That is correct, yes, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. OK. 

I am sorry. 

All I can say is that this particular memorandum does provide 
alternative proposals with regard to covert action or covert propos¬ 
als to try to resolve some of the problems down in Nicaragua; is 
that correct? 

Mr. Singlaub. That is correct, yes, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. And you don’t indicate in there that—let me turn 
this thing off. 

You do—it does say in here that with each passing year Congress 
has become increasingly unpredictable and uncooperative regard¬ 
ing the President’s desire to support the cause of Freedom Fighters 
despite growing Soviet aggression, or oppression is the word; is that 
correct? 

Mr. Singlaub. That is correct, yes. 

Mr. Hatch. Do you agree with that? 

Mr. Singlaub. Yes, I agree with that part of it. 

Mr. Hatch. One of the problems that I have seen here really has 
been Congress. Congress has been very critical of everything that 
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happened here, critical of the President, critical of people in the 
National Security Council, critical of people in the outside. We 
have lots of criticism. 

But you know if you look at the history of the Boland Amend¬ 
ments—and I think Mr. Boland is one of the fine people in the Con¬ 
gress, but he has to live with the Congress itself, so when he passes 
amendments, they are generally compromises, they are generally 
language to try to please a whole raft of people, sometimes very 
difficult to please. Here we have 1 year’s aid is allowed as long as 
it is not used by the CIA to overthrow the Nicaraguan Government 
or the Sandinistas. 

The next year it is permitted so long as the DoD and the CIA do 
not engage in a list of specific activities under the amendment. 

The next year it is allowed basically with no restrictions or very 
few restrictions at all. The next year aid, director or indirect, is for¬ 
bidden. 

The next year aid is permitted again, but only if it is humanitari¬ 
an. 

Finally, aid is resumed without basically conditions. 

Then the Congress passes $100 million as though it is really 
going to do something down here, $70 million of which is allowed to 
be used for lethal assistance with relatively few restrictions. 

Now, is that a set of instructions from the Congress that any 
President can really live with or any battle commander can live 
with, or any Contra force can live with, and be effective? 

Mr. Singlaub. I don’t think that anyone can live with that kind 
of inconsistency an on-again, off-again type activity. 

Mr. Hatch. I think that is why the President has called for pri¬ 
vate assistance here. And he has been very open about it. That he 
needed private assistance, we have to keep this cause alive, this 
whole hemisphere depends on what happens. 

Am I correct in, perhaps, concluding that the President didn’t 
know what to do with Congress, Congress had given all those incon¬ 
sistencies and inconsistent approaches and that has really been the 
problem here, hasn’t it? 

Mr. Singlaub. So far as I am concerned, that is it, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. Well, I think it is, too. I think Congress ought to look 
to itself a little bit here before criticizing everybody else, even 
though—let’s face it, the intentions were noble—the process was 
wrong. And there were things wrong here with what went on. 

But I think what we ought to be trying to do is solve these prob¬ 
lems and go on from here and start solving the problems instead of 
wasting so much time trying to nail somebody's hind to the wall. 
That is what sometimes it seems to me we are doing around here. 

Do you differ with that? 

Mr. Singlaub. No, I believe as you have described it we are 
facing a self-inflicted wound. I don’t think it is necessary. 

Mr. Hatch. Well, I think you summed it up better than I ever 
could. 

Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Inouye. General Singlaub, on behalf of the Joint Com¬ 
mittee, may I thank you for assisting us in this investigation, and 
subjecting yourself to this intensive interrogation. 

We appreciate it very much. 
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Before being excused, would you care to identify your counsel? 

Mr. Singlaub. Counsel is Bob, Robert Kelley, from the John 
Sears law office. 

Chairman Inouye. Thank you, sir. 

Several exhibits have not been entered into the record. So at this 
moment without objection, the following will be made part of the 
permanent record. 

Exhibit 6, exhibits 74 through 77A, exhibits GJS-1 through 2, ex¬ 
hibits AC-1 through AC-6, exhibits JKS-1 through 8, JC-1 and 2, 
ECG-1 to 3, WBO-1. 

Also exhibits 75 through 77, which were admitted on Friday, 
May 8, will be renumbered exhibit 28B to 28Q. 

Chairman Inouye. Exhibit JKS-9, will also be made part of the 
permanent record. 

[Exhibits 6 and 75 through 77 appear in volume 100-1. Exhibits 
28B through 28D, 74, 77A, GJS-1, and GJS-2 appear in volume 
100 - 2 .] 

Chairman Inouye. I wish to announce at this time that this 
hearing will resume at 9:00 a.m., next Wednesday and will contin¬ 
ue until Friday that week. It will be conducted in room 2154 of the 
Rayburn Building. 

Our next witness who will appear at 9:00 a.m., next Wednes¬ 
day—I am sorry. It is 2172 Rayburn Building. 

Our next witness will be Albert Hakim. 

Then beginning on June 2d, through June 4th, the hearings will 
resume in this room beginning at 9:00 a.m. 

This afternoon we initiated the Hamilton plan for expediting 
hearings. That is why we are able to adjourn before 5:30. 

Mr. Singlaub. Mr. Chairman, may I thank you very much and 
the members of your committees for allowing me this opportunity 
to express my views before this group and for the kind remarks that 
have been made with respect to my previous activities. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Inouye. Thank you, sir. 

The hearing will stand in recess until next Wednesday. 

[Whereupon, at 4:20 p.m., the Select Committees recessed, to re¬ 
convene at 9:00 a.m., Wednesday, May 27, 1987.] 
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The Select Committees met, pursuant to call, at 9:05 a.m., in 
room 2172, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Lee H. Hamilton 
(chairman of the House Select Committee) and Hon. Daniel K. 
Inouye (chairman of the Senate Select Committee) presiding. 

Chairman Hamilton. The joint hearings of the House and 
Senate Select Committees will come to order. 

The witness this morning is Mr. Robert Dutton., Mr. Dutton, 
would you stand and r aise your right hand. 

[Witness sworn.] 

TESTIMONY OF COL. ROBERT C. DUTTON, U.S. AIR FORCE, 

RETIRED 

Chairman Hamilton. You may be seated. Questions will begin by 
Mr. Ken Ballen. ^ 

Mr. Ballen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Sir, did you serve in the Armed Forces of the United States? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Ballen. What branch did you serve in? 

Mr. Dutton. The U.S. Air Force. 

Mr. Ballen. How long did you serve in the Air Force? 

Mr. Dutton. Twenty-six-and-a-half years. 

Mr. Ballen. Did you have any combat experience while you were 
in the Air Force? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, sir, I did. 

Mr. Ballen. How many combat flying hours did you have? 

Mr. Dutton. 412. 

Mr. Ballen. Where did you have those combat—where did you 
conduct your combat? 

Mr. Dutton. My first experience was in 1963 flying out of Bien 
Hoa, and in 1966 I went back to Nakhon Phanom Thailand, and we 
flew against the Ho Chi Minh Trail. 

' ( 201 ) 
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Mr. Ballen. Mr. Dutton, you were saying in 1963 was your first 
combat? 

Mr. Dutton. In 1963, we flew out of Bien Hoa, and in 1966 I 
went to Nakhon Phanom, Thailand where we flew against the Ho 
Chi Minh Trail. 

Mr. Ballen. Did you, in fact for those efforts, receive three dis¬ 
tinguished flying crosses and 11 air medals? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, I did. 

MrrBxLLEN. Wherrdid you retire from the U.S. Air Force? 

Mr. Dutton. 1 May 1986. 

Mr. Ballen. What rank? 

Mr. Dutton. Colonel. 

Mr. Ballen. Colonel Dutton, what is a special operation in the 
U.S. military? 

Mr. Dutton. I say a special operations, a special operation be¬ 
comes a special operation when the element of secrecy, the fact 
that it is usually a very high-risk operation, high payoff if you are 
successful, low probability of success. 

Mr. Ballen. Who conducts these operations? 

Mr. Dutton. All branches of the Armed Services, in cooperation 
with, I would say, basically all of the agencies of the U.S. Govern¬ 
ment. 

Mr. Ballen. On May 1, 1986, did you begin work on a special op¬ 
eration? 

Mr. DuTTONt-YeS) s ir, I d id,- 

Mr. Ballen. And for how long? 

Mr. Dutton. I would say we stayed with it until about mid-No¬ 
vember. 

Mr. Ballen. What was this special operation? 

Mr. Dutton. It was an air resupply effort to support the—I was 
most interested in the southern force of the Contras, but we also 
supported the FDN in the northern part of Nicaragua. 

Mr. Ballen. What were your duties in connection with this air 
resupply operation to support the Contras? 

Mr. Dutton. I was asked to manage the operation, to basically 
take an operation that was not working and get it to work. 

Mr. Ballen. Who commanded the operation, sir? 

Mr. Dutton. General Secord and Colonel North. 

Mr. Ballen. Who did you report to? 

Mr. Dutton. General Secord and Colonel North. 

Mr. Ballen. What was General Secord’s role, sir? 

Mr. Dutton. General Secord had a great deal of experience in 
air special operations. I would have said that he was more of the 
operations director. Colonel North dealt mostly on the policy side, 
but I dealt with them as coequals. I could take just about any issue 
to either one of them, whoever was available. 

Mr. Ballen. So they were both in command in your understand¬ 
ing? 

Mr. Dutton. That is correct. 

Mr. Ballen. Sir, did Colonel North ever indicate to you who you 
were working for? 

Mr. Dutton. He indicated to me that we were working for the 
President of the United States. 
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Mr. Ballen. Colonel Dutton, was this the first special operation 
you had ever engaged in for the President of the United States? 

Mr. Dutton. No, sir it’s not. 

Mr. Ballen. What were the previous operations? 

Mr. Dutton. In 1979, I was on the operation staff for the Iran 
rescue, code name Rice Bowl, and at the completion of Desert I 
when General Vaught came back, he was instructed that since 
there were still hostages in Iran that we were to go into full oper¬ 
ation to determine some way to get in to get them out. We code 
named an operation Honey Badger which lasted from April until 
November, and I was the J-3, or the operation’s officer, for that 
operation. 

Mr. Ballen. Honey Badger was from April to November of what 
year? 

Mr. Dutton. 1980. 

Mr. Ballen. What kinds of activities did you conduct in refer¬ 
ence to Honey Badger? 

Mr. Dutton. We conducted ten major exercises. Each one was an 
option that we could have executed to go in and get the hostages 
out. We had varying information as to where the hostages were lo¬ 
cated and each time we got new information we had to come up 
with a new plan of how we might get them out. Each time we did 
that, we would actually conduct the operation exactly the way we 
intended to do it within the confines of the United States. 

Mr. Ballen. Who was your commander on Rice Bowl and Honey 
Badger? 

Mr. Dutton. Lieutenant General Vaught. 

Mr. Ballen. Sir, who was his deputy? 

Mr. Dutton. General Secord. 

Mr. Ballen. What distinguished Honey Badger and Rice Bowl as 
special operations from normal military operations? 

Mr. Dutton. I think in that case, the chain of command, which 
was directly from General Vaught to the President. 

The fact that we had to deal in secret communications. 

It was very expensive, and again it had the identity of being very 
high risk, high probability of failure, but a high payoff if we were 
successful. 

Mr. Ballen. Who was the President at the time? 

Mr. Dutton. President Carter. 

Mr. Ballen. Sir, how could—you testified that General Vaught 
reported directly to the President. How could the normal chain of 
command be bypassed in that operation? 

Mr. Dutton. It was the desire of the President. 

Mr. Ballen. What access, if any, did General Vaught have to 
high ranking officials in various branches of the government? 

Mr. Dutton. General Vaught had very broad access to the major 
agencies of the U.S. Government. It was necessary in order for us 
to be able to just do the things that we needed to do. 

Mr. Ballen. What enabled him to have that kind of authority 
and access? 

Mr. Dutton. Because the President gave him that authority. 

Mr. Ballen. How was Honey Badger financed? Was it appropri¬ 
ated funds or how was it financed? 
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Mr. Dutton. It was appropriated funds but it was—since there 
had never been a program set aside for Honey Badger, we spent 
the money and then they went back to the Services and said here 
is how much of the pie you owe, and they took it out of the Service 
funding. I understood that when it was over, the idea was to come 
back to Congress to ask for additional money to fill in what we had 
spent. 

Mr. Ballen. But it was not specifically appropriated? 

Mr. Dutton. No, it was not. 

Mr. Ballen. You testified I believe that your position in Honey 
Badger was J-3, in charge of operations? 

Mr. Dutton. That is correct. 

Mr. Ballen. Who did you report to? 

Mr. Dutton. I reported to General Vaught. 

Mr. Ballen. Who did he report to? 

Mr. Dutton. The President. 

Mr. Ballen. Did you ever meet the President? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Ballen. What was the occasion? 

Mr. Dutton. After the force came back from Desert I, we got the 
operations staff and some of the operators together in the Pentagon 
and President Carter came over and made a little presentation and 
came around and shook everybody’s hand and said thank you. 

Mr. Ballen. After Honey Badger, what was your position in the 
U.S. Air Force? 

Mr. Dutton. I was the Assistant Director for Special Plans, 
Headquarters, U.S. Air Force. 

Mr. Ballen. What does that unit engaged in? 

Mr. Dutton. Highly classified sensitive operations. 

Mr. Ballen. What was your next assignment after Special Plans 
in the Air Force? 

Mr. Dutton. I was transferred to Scott Air Force Base, Illinois, 
where I became the Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations for 23d 
Air Force, Military Airlift Command. 

Mr. Ballen. What is the business of the 23d Air Force? 

Mr. Dutton. Special Operations, rescue. We combined the rescue 
and special-ops forces under one command in order to get a sized 
force that we could conduct the special operations that were re¬ 
quired for this country. 

We have members here that have worked hard with us on that 
issue. 

Mr. Ballen. What were your responsibilities for these special op¬ 
erations in the 23d Air Force? 

Mr. Dutton. As Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations, I was re¬ 
sponsible for any time we were operating, if we were exercising the 
fact that the force would be trained well enough, that they had the 
proper training, that the equipment was operating correctly, that 
we, in fact, were responsive to the needs of the people that we were 
supporting, which was basically the Special Forces. 

Mr. Ballen. Colonel Dutton, how long did you serve in the U.S. 
Air Force? 

Mr. Dutton. Twenty-six and a half years. 

Mr. Ballen. How many of those years were in special oper¬ 
ations? 
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Mr. Dutton. I would say almost 20 of them. 

Mr. Ballen. Of those years, how many were you in a position 
where you were responsible for conducting special operations? 

Mr. Dutton. I would say 8 to 10. 

Mr. Ballen. Would you say there are many officers in the U.S. 
Air Force that have your experience in special operations? 

Mr. Dutton. I would say there’s less than a dozen. 

Mr. Ballen. How did you happen to come to work for the Cen¬ 
tral American Air Resupply Operation? 

Mr. Dutton. When I made the decision to retire from the U.S. 
Air Force, I informed General Secord that I was going to get out in 
the summer of 1986, and we were on a trip to Colorado with the 
Secords. And he made an offer to me to come and work for him at 
Stanford Technology Trading Group International. 

At that time he mentioned that he was in the process of conduct¬ 
ing a special operation that he could sure use my help at. 

Mr. Ballen. When General Secord asked you to assist him on 
this special operation, what was your job? 

Mr. Dutton. I was then the DO of the 23d Air Force. 

Mr. Ballen. What was your job to be on the special operation 
that he asked you to assist him on? 

Mr. Dutton. I was to be the manager or the director of oper¬ 
ations. 

Mr. Ballen. How did that compare to your previous experience 
in the Air Force? 

Mr. Dutton. It is what I had been trained to do. 

Mr. Ballen. Did you, in fact, accept General Secord’s offer and 
begin work on this special operation? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes. I retired from the military on 1 May and re¬ 
ported to General Secord’s office on 2 May. 

Mr. Ballen. Could you please describe to the committee who 
worked in this operation? You mentioned Colonel North and Gen¬ 
eral Secord above you. Who else worked in the operation? 

Mr. Dutton. The people that worked with me were mostly down 
at our Central American main operating base. We had air crew 
and maintenance people that—the maintenance folks took care of 
our small fleet of aircraft. The air crews, of course, were flying the 
missions. Most of them had been hired before I came on board and 
I found, to my pleasure, that some very highly experienced people 
had been hired. 

Our manager, Bill Cooper, had over 25,000 hours of flying time, 
much of it with Air America. He had conducted these kinds of op¬ 
erations all his life. 

His deputy, John McRainey, had 19,000 hours of flying time and, 
when you consider that in my 26 x /i years and I ended up with some 
around 5,000 hours of flying time, you can see how experienced 
these people were and I was very glad to have them. 

The maintenance people had been pulled together. Fortunately, 
they are the kinds of guys that could put together an operating air¬ 
craft with baling wire and chewing gum. 

Mr. Ballen. How many pilots and flight crew were there? 

Mr. Dutton. The average was about 19. 
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Mr. Ballen. In managing this effort, as you testified you were 
going to do, what requirements, if any, did you impose on the oper¬ 
ation? 

Mr. Dutton. Over my years of experience as I went through 
from working as a worker bee in special operations, trying to 
manage special ops, I had learned certain things. One of them was 
if an organization is going to work, it first of all has to be an orga¬ 
nization. 

People have to understand who is in charge, and you must be 
able to hold somebody responsible for whatever happens. People 
have to know who is responsible for maintenance, who is responsi¬ 
ble for support, who is the Director of Operations, who is going to 
conduct the operations. 

Mr. Ballen. Did you establish any organizational chain? 

Mr. Dutton. That was my first task was to sit down and start 
doing that. 

Mr. Ballen. Did you impose any accounting requirements on the 
crew down in Central America who were conducting the operation? 

Mr- Dutton. Yes, sir, I did. In my experiences in Headquarters 
Air Force, I had learned that slush funds, unaccounted-for moneys, 
were always going to be a problem, and that if you didn’t demand 
an accountability for the money that was put in your charge, that 
you were going to end up with a problem. 

Mr. Ballen. Did you impose any financial accounting require¬ 
ments— 

Mr. Dutton. I did. I had our Director of Support, Ramon 
Medina, in fact account for every penny we spent. It had been im¬ 
pressed on me by both General Secord and Colonel North that we 
were operating with donated funds, and that we had to have ac¬ 
countability for how we spent them, and I passed that on to the 
people down there. 

In fact, it’s my understanding that we have turned over to the 
committee somewhere around between 2 and 3,000 documents that 
account for every penny we spent. 

Mr. Ballen. Did you require the crew to have any safety require¬ 
ments for their own safety in Central America? 

Mr. Dutton. That is always a concern especially when you have 
got as few aircraft as we had, any accident of any kind can cripple 
you. So, yes, I asked for after-mission reports so that the crews 
could learn from each other what the dangers were, what we were 
learning when we were down in the operating area. 

Mr. Ballen. And you received these mission reports personally, 
sir? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Ballen. Who did you give reports to? 

Mr. Dutton. I passed the reports to General Secord and to Colo¬ 
nel North. 

Mr. Ballen. How sir, were communications conducted between 
yourself and General Secord and Colonel North and the other prin¬ 
cipals in this operation? 

Mr. Dutton. We tried to the greatest degree possible to use the 
KL-43 encryption device that had been provided for us. We knew 
that all communications coming out of Central America were going 
through a microwave relay located in Managua, so we were quite 
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certain that anything that was being said over the telephone was 
being read by the opposition, and the KL-43 allowed us to talk 
back and forth with some degree of security. 

Mr. Ballen. Where did you get the KL-43? 

Mr. Dutton. General Secord gave me the one that I was using. 

Mr. Ballen. Where did he get that from? 

Mr. Dutton. He got it from Colonel North. 

Mr. Ballen. Did you ever learn where Colonel North obtained 
the KL-43s—there was more one, I take it? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, there were, there were a number, and he got 
them from NSA. 

Mr. Ballen^ Sir, how did they operate? How was the code distrib¬ 
uted, and what was it? 

Mr. Dutton. There was a tape that came in a cassette, one tape 
for each day of the month. In the morning, you would pull out the 
tape for the day, clear the machine and load it with the new code, 
and all the people that had the machines would load their own ma¬ 
chines and then we could talk to each other. 

Mr. Ballen. Where did you obtain the tapes? 

Mr. Dutton. We got them from Colonel North's office. 

Mr. Ballen. And would that be on a monthly basis? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes. We tried to get them before the end of each 
month—I believe on one occasion we were actually able to get 2 
months all at once. We would have our administrative assistant go 
down to Colonel North’s office and pick the tapes up there—bring 
them out to us. 

Mr. Ballen. Sir, was this kind of secrecy normal from your expe¬ 
rience in special operations? 

Mr. Dutton. I think secrecy in communications, I would call it 
critical for a special operation. 

Mr. Ballen. You testified, if I have your testimony correctly, 
that Colonel North operated as the policy commander of the special 
operation to resupply the Contra forces, is that an accurate descrip¬ 
tion? 

Mr. Dutton. If we were to have to divide it up, that is probably 
as good as any. I considered that Colonel North and General Secord 
were my cocommanders. If General Secord was out of the country, 
whether it would be policy or any problem, I would have felt com¬ 
fortable going to Colonel North with it. 

Mr. Ballen. What was North’s rank? 

Mr. Dutton. Lieutenant Colonel. 

Mr. Ballen. Did you know his position at the National Security 
Council? 

Mr. Dutton. I didn’t have the title at the time, I understand 
Deputy Director for Political Affairs or something on that order. 

Mr. Ballen. What access, if any, did Colonel North have to vari¬ 
ous executives in the Executive Branch from your own observa¬ 
tion? 

Mr. Dutton. Colonel North had very broad contact and I would 
consider it at the very highest levels of the various branches of the 
Government. 

Mr. Ballen. For example, who did he have contact with that you 
were personally aware of? 
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Mr. Dutton. I heard him refer to Bill a couple of times and I 
didn’t know who he was talking about until it was identified he 
was talking about Mr. Casey. 

Mr. Ballen. In what context would he mention- 

Mr. Dutton. Discussions with the CIA, about our project, about 
what we were doing and towards the end when we were looking at 
the transfer of the operation over to the CIA. 

Mr. Ballen. What other individuals did Colonel North have 
access to from your own observation apart from Mr. Casey? 

Mr. Dutton. He mentioned in a telephone conversation that he 
had talked with Mr. Meese when Southern Air was coming under 
investigation. Mr. Langton had called me-stating that there could 
have been a problem if they went into the records, they could un¬ 
cover some other classified operations that were being done with 
other departments of the U.S. Government, and asked me if there 
was something that I could do. 

I called Colonel North and in the context of getting the investiga¬ 
tion turned off he mentioned to me that he had talked to Mr. 
Meese. 

Mr. Ballen. Did Colonel North mention talking to any other 
high official of the U.S. Government? 

Mr. Dutton. Not directly that I can recall. 

Mr. Ballen. How about in the Department of Defense? 

Mr. Dutton. I don't recall specifically that he named anybody, 
but in dealing with Colonel Jim Steele, who was the commander of 
the military group in the Central American country where we 
were operating out of, to me it was obvious that Colonel Steele 
could not be caused to either react or to back away unless his chain 
of command understood what he was doing and what we were 
doing. 

Mr. Ballen. Now sir, was the kind of access you just described 
on the part of Colonel North to high officials in the Government 
unusual, in your experience? 

Mr. Dutton. No. I would say for Colonel North, to say that a 
lieutenant colonel had that sort of access would be unusual. To a 
man running this kind of operation, you couldn’t get past first base 
if you didn’t have that type of access and that type of support, and 
that had been true throughout every special operation I have ever 
worked. 

Mr. Ballen. Was it true with General Vaught? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes. In fact, I would say Colonel North had a little 
broader access than even General Vaught did, but General Vaught 
had very broad access. 

Mr. Ballen. How did Colonel North have broader access than 
General Vaught, to your knowledge? 

Mr. Dutton. I don’t recall General Vaught ever mentioning that 
he had contacts with the likes of Mr. Meese. 

Mr. Ballen. Now, sir, was the legality of your operation ever ex¬ 
plained to you? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, it was at the outset. 

Mr. Ballen. Who explained it? 

Mr. Dutton. General Secord. 

Mr. Ballen. What did he say? 
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Mr. Dutton. When he gave me a first rundown on the operation, 
he basically said here's what we are doing, it is a resupply oper¬ 
ation, it is being done at the behest of the White House and here 
are some of the rules that we operate by. 

Mr. Ballen. When did he tell you thi3? 

Mr. Dutton. This was at our first, very first meeting on the 2d of 
May. At that time we discussed the Neutrality Act, and he subse¬ 
quently gave me a copy of a legal opinion that he had had written 
that drew out the rules of engagement, that said, in fact, if we did 
not deliver people into the combat area, if we delivered only goods, 
even if it was arms, that we were legal as far as the Neutrality 
Act. 

Mr. Ballen. In fact—so your plan was to supply arms to the 
Contra rebels; is that correct? 

Mr. Dutton. That's correct. 

Mr. Ballen. Did you ever discuss the legality of the operation 
with Colonel North? 

Mr. Dutton. Not in specific terms. I really didn't feel that I had 
to. Once I had gone over the basics with General Secord—we also 
discussed the Arms Export Control Act, the fact that no arms came 
out of or transited the United States. 

Mr. Ballen. How about with Colonel North, did you ever discuss 
any of those items with Colonel North? 

Mr. Dutton. Once I discussed it with General Secord, it was—to 
me, Colonel North was operating out of the NSC and, as far as I 
understood, he was working for the President and I had no need to 
question the legality of what we were doing. I just took it as an 
assumption that it was legal. 

Mr. Ballen. Sir, how were you paid during the course of this op¬ 
eration? 

Mr. Dutton. My contract with STTGI was a 1-year contract at 
$5,000 a month. 

Mr. Ballen. Did you conduct other STT—Stanford Technology— 
business while running this air resupply operation? 

Mr. Dutton. I did, but not as much as probably they would have 
liked. 

Mr. Ballen. Did Colonel North ever mention to you whether or 
not you would receive any recognition for your work on this special 
operation, resupplying the Contras? 

Mr. Dutton. In September, after what I consider, we became suc¬ 
cessful and I came back from my trip to Central America, I met 
Colonel North out in our office. He said at that time, he said, you 
know, this has been a success, you will never get a medal for this 
but someday the President will shake your hand and thank you. 

Mr. Ballen. Sir, how did you understand Colonel North’s 
remark at that pointjn time? 

Mr. Dutton. It didn’t surprise me. It had happened before. To 
me, that would have been sufficient. There wasn’t any pay to be 
given or gotten for it, it was something that we were doing for the 
boss. 

Mr. Ballen. Colonel Dutton, when you first started working on 
the air resupply operation, what steps did you take? What did you 
first do? 
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Mr. Dutton. One of the first things I did was, as I said, went 
down and looked at the organization and determined that, in fact, 
there wasn't an organization. 

Mr. Ballen. Did you go to Central America to do that? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Ballen. And when was that? 

Mr. Dutton. The 19th through the 23d of May. 

Mr. Ballen. What was the purpose of this trip? 

Mr. Dutton. You can't very well sit back in Washington and try 
to criticize or reconstruct an organization. You have to go down 
and put your eyes and your hands on it. I wanted to see the equip¬ 
ment. I understood that the equipment was not operating very 
well. We were not getting aircraft in the air. There were problems 
in making contact with the forces we were supposed to be resupply¬ 
ing. 

I wanted to go down and see for myself exactly how the oper¬ 
ation was being run and who was being effective and who wasn’t. 

Mr. Ballen. Sir, when you went down there, how many aircraft 
did the operation have? 

Mr. Dutton. We had four. 

Mr. Ballen. What kind? 

Mr. Dutton. We had one C-123, two C-7’s and one Maule. 

Mr. Ballen. What kind of planes are those? 

Mr. Dutton. The C-123 is two recip engines, two jet engines, 
about a 2,000-mile range, 10,000-pound payload. 

The C-7 is a twin-engine recip and about a 5,000-pound payload, 
maybe 8 or 900 mile range, reciprocating engine as opposed to a jet 
engine, propeller aircraft. 

The Maule was a single-engine, propeller driven, and was sort of 
our taxi when we needed to get out to the forward operating bases. 
Rather than flying one of the large aircraft, we would fly it. 

Mr. Ballen. Did you observe a warehouse that belonged to the 
operation at that time? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, I did. We had one at our main operating base. 

Mr. Ballen. What did the warehouse contain? 

Mr. Dutton. When I first went down there, we had parachute 
rigging, uniforms and an assortment of munitions. 

Mr. Ballen. What kind of munitions? 

Mr. Dutton. We had light machine guns, some rifles, ammuni¬ 
tion for each. We had mortars, grenades, some C-4, which is a plas¬ 
tic explosive. 

Mr. Ballen. Sir, did you have an airstrip as a forward operating 
base for the Southern Forces? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, we did. We had built one up on the northwest 
coast of one of the neighboring countries. 

Mr. Ballen. Who did you learn had ordered the construction of 
the airstrip? 

Mr. Dutton. It was my understanding that General Secord and 
Colonel North had ordered the construction. 

Mr. Ballen. How do you know that? 

Mr. Dutton. They told me. 

Mr. Ballen. Was the approval of the host government ever ob¬ 
tained? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, it was. 
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Mr. Ballen. Where the airstrip was located? 

Mr. Dutton. Not only the host government, but at this particu¬ 
lar time, as I recall, there were elections coming up, and there was 
a chance that there would be, and in fact, there was a change of 
government, and the understanding I was given was that that was 
not going to be a problem in that the opposition government was 
also aware that we had the base up there, and as a matter of fact, 
they had their own National Guard guarding the base for us. 

So, it wasn’t any secret to them. 

Mr. Ballen. Sir, who had told you about the permission being 
obtained? 

Mr. Dutton. General Secord and Colonel North. 

Mr. Ballen. Both? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes. 

Mr. Ballen. Did you ever travel to that airstrip, sir? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, I did on two occasions. 

Mr. Ballen. And did you ever observe anyone protecting it? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, I saw the National Guard troops out on the pe¬ 
rimeter. They were in mobile state. 

Mr. Ballen. Sir, you say National Guard troops, were these reg¬ 
ular soldiers from the army of the country involved? 

Mr. Dutton. As I understand it, the country involved doesn’t 
have a standing army, their National Guard is their army, and it is 
my understanding that they were soldiers from that National 
Guard. 

Mr. Ballen. Sir, when had the resupply operation begun, to your 
knowledge? 

Mr. Dutton. In discussions with Mr. Gadd, I was able to deter¬ 
mine that it probably had gone back to the January-February 
timeframe. 

Mr. Ballen. How many successful air drops to the Contra forces 
had been made by May 1? 

Mr. Dutton. In the north, there was quite a bit of business going 
on flying from our forward operating base, that the FDN manned 
out to their forward operating bases, but these were not inside 
Nicaragua. 

So, there were a number of those missions. There were a few 
missions that I understood had gone into Nicaragua to make some 
resupplies to the northern troops. Our operation had not made any 
successful drops to the southern force. 

At one particularly desperate point, I understand that Southern 
Air Transport was contracted to fly a mission out of our forward 
operating base to make a resupply drop to the south, so to my 
knowledge, that is the only one that had taken place. 

Mr. Ballen. Could you explain to the committee, please, sir, 
what the difference was between the FDN in the north and the 
southern forces that you were referring to, and what purpose your 
organization had vis-a-vis both those groups? 

Mr. Dutton. In my view, they were two separate forces. The 
FDN was by far the largest and the best organized. It was also 
taking the majority of the heat from the Sandinistas. In order to 
get some of that heat off them, and in order to expand the revolu¬ 
tion, there were a number of commandantes that had started de¬ 
veloping what we call the southern force or the Southern Front. 
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There seemed to be some resistance between the FDN and this 
Southern Front. If the FDN could have controlled the southern 
commandantes, they would have been willing to support them 
more, and this. This was told to my people that were working with 
them. The fact that they did not have control of the Southern 
Front, they were somewhat^ reticent. Therefore, we had procured 
the munitions, stored them at-our warehouse, and were basically 
delivering them at no cost to the Southern Front. 

Mr. Ballen. How many men were in the Southern Front at this 
time, that you know of? 

Mr. Dutton. It was about 2,000 to 2,500, but Colonel North had 
told me it was growing at a rapid rate, on the order of 150 men a 
day. 

Mr. Ballen. Who commanded the FDN in the north? 

Mr. Dutton. Well, I met- 

Mr. Ballen. Who was in charge? 

Mr. Dutton. There was Colonel Gomez and Colonel Bermudez. 

Mr. Ballen. Who was the Director, to your knowledge? 

Mr. Dutton. Adolfo Calero. 

Mr. Ballen. Sir, while you made your trip in May to Central 
America, did you meet three crew members who were from Great 
Britain? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Ballen. Why were they there? 

Mr. Dutton. The initial plan had been that we would hire, the 
Brits would be hired to fly the missions that would have to actually 
go inside Nicaragua. We did not want to have to expose Americans 
to those kinds of flights. So we had hired two pilots and a load 
master to fly those missions. 

Mr. Ballen. Whose plan was this? 

Mr. Dutton. General Secord and Colonel North’s. 

Mr. Ballen. Did they explain it to you? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes. 

Mr. Ballen. And do you know who they paid for the British 
crew? 

Mr. Dutton. I understand it was a Mr. David Walker. 

Mr. Ballen. Sir, did—were these—did these British crews fly 
inside Nicaragua as per the original plan? 

Mr. Dutton. No, they did not. Once we got them on board, I flew 
with one of them, we thought we were hiring highly experienced 
airlift pilots, and it turned out the one with the most flying time 
was a helicopter pilot, and the other one did not have the experi¬ 
ence that we required, and they just, they didn’t work out oper¬ 
ationally, and then they had some problems with the local General, 
and were asked to leave. 

Mr. Ballen. Sir, because of the problems you were having with 
the British crew, did there come a time by mid-June that Colonel 
North authorized missions by American-manned crews inside of 
Nicaragua? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, in June. 

Mr. Ballen. And what did Colonel North say to that effect? 

Mr. Dutton. We have got a southern force that is desperately in 
need of support. The idea of using the British crews has not worked 
out. We will fly our own missions. 
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Mr. Ballen. Sir, during this same period of time in June was 
any additional construction needed at the main operating base? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, it was. 

Mr. Ballen. What was it? 

Mr. Dutton. Right after my first trip, a load of munitions had 
been delivered, I departed on the 23d and my understanding now is 
that the load arrived on the 24th. 

Mr. Ballen. Do you know where the load arrived from? 

Mr. Dutton. My understanding is it came from Portugal. 

Mr. Ballen. I am sorry, go ahead about the construction. 

Mr. Dutton. With the addition of the new munitions the ware¬ 
house was absolutely full. We had tried to jam some of our spare 
parts to take care of the aircraft into the warehouse with the mu¬ 
nitions. It became impossible. So therefore, we asked the local com¬ 
mander if we would pay for it, if he could assist us in adding an 
addition on to the warehouse whereby we could develop a mainte¬ 
nance facility for the aircraft, store our own spare parts, keep them 
in out of the weather. 

Mr. Ballen. Who had approved the construction back in the 
United States? 

Mr. Dutton. On our side? 

Mr. Ballen. Yes. 

Mr. Dutton. Colonel North and General Secord. 

Mr. Ballen. And sir, when did you return from your first visit to 
Central America? 

Mr. Dutton. I returned on the 23d of May. 

Mr. Ballen. After you returned— I believe you mentioned this 
before—but what, if anything happened, to the situation with re¬ 
spect to the southern front, the soldiers fighting there? 

Mr. Dutton. As I mentioned, Colonel North said that the force 
was growing in size, which sounds good except that they were 
having a terrible problem with mountain leprosy, they didn’t have 
the weapons to give the troops that were coming on board, they 
didn’t have uniforms for them. So it became a desperate situation 
to either get them resupplied or lose them. 

Mr. Ballen. Sir, how did Colonel North become aware of the 
needs of the southern forces inside Nicaragua? 

Mr. Dutton. Excuse me? 

Mr. Ballen. The Contras forces? How did Colonel North become 
aware of that need that they were having and their growing vol¬ 
umes? 

Mr. Dutton. The contact we had for the southern force was what 
turned out later to be the Chief of Station, CIA, for that country. I 
only knew him as Joe. He transmitted a number of messages both 
to Colonel North and to Rafael Quintero, who was working with 
me and Rafael would then retransmit the messages on to me and 
one of them was a very desperate plea for help, in fact claiming 
that we were playing with their lives and this is the way the troops 
felt, when in fact we were flying down there trying to find them to 
make drops to them, and we just couldn’t find them at night. 

Mr. Ballen. Sir, at this time do you have an exhibit book before 
you, the exhibits in this matter? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, I do. 
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Mr. Ballen. Colonel Dutton, I would like you to turn to, if you 
will, exhibits 2 and 3. 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, I have them. 

Mr. Ballen. You have them before you? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Ballen. Do you recognize exhibit 2? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, I do. It is a series of KL-43 messages. 

Mr. Ballen. And whose handwriting is that, sir? 

Mr. Dutton. It is mine. 

Mr. Ballen. And how did these KL-43 messages come about to 
be handwritten by you? 

Mr. Dutton. When we started the operation we did not have a 
printer for the KL-43, and when I would either receive or send a 
message, while I could have it loaded in the machine, I could read 
it off of there, if I had to save it I had to hand write it. 

Mr. Ballen. Did you save the KL-43 messages or most of them 
that you had transmitted? 

Mr. Dutton. If there was something in there that I felt I might 
need later if there had been a policy guidance or statement of the 
situation that I wanted to be able to recall, I would keep it. There 
were a number of messages though where I would send the mes¬ 
sage and the response may be a clear answer over the telephone 
that says “reference your second sentence: no.” 

Mr. Ballen. Did you turn over the KL-43 messages, the tran¬ 
scriptions thereof that you saved, to the committee? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, I did. All of them. 

Mr. Ballen. Colonel Dutton, I would like to refer you to the 
bottom of the second page on this message, and ask you if that rep¬ 
resents a KL-43, message and ask you the date and who it is from, 
and who it is to? 

Mr. Dutton. It is a message from me to—and it says to Max. 
This is Max Gomez or Felix Rodriguez. And then retransmitted to 
Ralph, who is Rafael Quintero. The date was the 17th of June and 
the message says “Goode advises Joe unable to determine exact lo¬ 
cation of the troops.” 

Mr. Ballen. Who is Goode and who is Joe? 

Mr. Dutton. Joe was Chief of Station CIA for one of the neigh¬ 
boring countries. 

Mr. Ballen. Who is Goode? 

Mr. Dutton. That is Colonel North. 

Mr. Ballen. Was that his code name? 

Mr. Dutton. That is correct. 

Mr. Ballen. Sorry, proceed. 

Mr. Dutton. “Therefore, tomorrow fly in support of the northern 
forces. We will fly the southern missions when we get the number 
one C-7 operating or use number two later in the week.” 

Mr. Ballen. What does the bottom of the message say? Notes 
from Goode, I take it that is Colonel North? 

Mr. Dutton. That is correct. 

Mr. Ballen. What did Colonel North advise you of there? 

Mr. Dutton. The UNO forces had a DC-4 and a DC-6, and evi¬ 
dently they were having some maintenance- 

Mr. Ballen. Who is UNO? 
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Mr. Dutton. UNO is the attempt at putting together all of the 
FDN, the Southern Force, under one umbrella which was called 
UNO, United Nicaraguan Opposition, but UNO means one in 
Spanish. 

Mr. Ballen. I am sorry, sir, go ahead. What did the rest of the 
message—what instructions did you receive from Colonel North? 

Mr. Dutton. There were two things in this particular message, 
one was he wanted me to ask, and I believe in this case it is Bill 
Cooper, if our maintenance people could help the UNO folks try 
and fix their two aircraft. 

Mr. Ballen. What else did he ask you to do? 

Mr. Dutton. The forward operating base that you referred to 
before that was in a neighboring country, we called that the Plan¬ 
tation, and he wanted to know if there was any chance of us get¬ 
ting perforated steel plank to put down on this dirt strip runway 
that we had. We had run into a problem of subterranean water 
that was going under the runway, and on one of our missions, Mr. 
Cooper had landed there, and the aircraft had actually sunk into 
the runway. 

Mr. Ballen. Did Colonel North ask you to do anything else in 
that message? 

Mr. Dutton. He asked a question, and that is, do we need to buy 
another aircraft in order to support the Southern Operations? 

And this was the first time it was mentioned, and it was a God¬ 
send as far as I was concerned because it was critical that we, the 123 
was the only aircraft that could make that long a mission with a load 
big enough to do any good, and to have one of them, you were always 
at the risk of losing the mission for maintenance or for anything. 

So, finally, they had made the offer that we might get a second 
aircraft. 

Mr. Ballen. Referring to exhibit no. 3, do you recognize that doc¬ 
ument? Is that another KL-43 message? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Ballen. And from whom is it and to whom is it directed? 

Mr. Dutton. It is from me, and it is to Colonel North. 

Mr. Ballen. What is the date on it? 

Mr. Dutton. The 18th of June, 1986. 

Mr. Ballen. And directing your attention to the last sentence in 
the KL-43 message, "I have Bill working jet engine, plus looking 
for another TOAD.” What does that mean, Colonel Dutton? 

Mr. Dutton. We are on a different Bill now. This is Bill Langton, 
President of Southern Air Transport, and Mr. Langton was broker¬ 
ing for us as far as—he is an aircraft broker, and he could go out 
and search the country for another C-123 for us, plus he was able 
to go out and procure spare parts, and in this case we had torn up 
one jet engine in an accident, and not only did I want to get that 
one replaced, but I convinced General Secord and Colonel North 
that we ought to hdve a spare jet engine standing by. So he was 
going to help us get those two items. 

Mr. Ballen. Sir, you communicated that to Colonel North the 
day after he asked you to start looking for another aircraft, is that 
correct? 

Mr. Dutton. That is right, I wasn’t going to let him off the hook. 
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Mr. B allen. By the end of June, were any successful missions 
flown to the southern forces? 

Mr. Dutton. We did fly one successful mission to the south. 

Mr. Ballen. How did that mission come about? 

Mr. Dutton. As I stated, we had had an accident with the C-123, 
and we had actually finally had to return it to the United States to 
get some major repairs done on it. Therefore, we were left with 
only the two C-7s. We arranged a C-7 mission that- 

Mr. Ballen. Is that a smaller aircraft than the C-123? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, and with limited range. 

Mr. Ballen. I am sorry, go ahead. What did you arrange with 
respect to the C-7 aircraft? 

Mr. Dutton. In order to make the flight down, get to the drop 
zone with any kind of a load that would have done the people any 
good, we had to make arrangements to have some refueling stop 
somewhere in order for the aircraft to return back home. 

So we made arrangements with the neighboring country where 
Joe was the Chief of Station, and he and the MilGroup Commander 
in that country made arrangements for, after the airdrop, for us to 
land at their international airport and refuel. They arranged for 
our flight plan to return to our main operating base. 

Mr. Ballen. When you say MilGroup Commander, what is the 
MilGroup commander? 

Mr. Dutton. That is the U.S. military group. In each of these 
countries—well, in each of the countries there was a military group 
that would work with the local military forces and be the U.S. mili¬ 
tary representative in that country working with the Ambassador. 

Mr. Ballen. Who made the arrangements for the C-7 to refuel 
with the CIA Chief of Station and with the military group com¬ 
mander? 

Mr. Dutton. I am not sure I understand the question. 

Mr. Ballen. Well, who was it here in the United States that ob¬ 
tained the permission of those individuals who, in turn, obtained 
permission of the local country for this refueling? I assume refuel¬ 
ing couldn’t happen without permission at the international air¬ 
port? 

Mr. Dutton. That is correct. 

Mr. Ballen. You couldn’t just land a plane out of anywhere? 

Mr. Dutton. No. 

Mr. Ballen. How was that permission obtained, to your knowl¬ 
edge? 

Mr. Dutton. To my knowledge, Colonel North made the arrange¬ 
ments with the MilGroup Commander and the Chief of Station. 

Mr. Ballen. Now, sir, was that mission carried out with the C-7? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, it was, and it was successful. 

Mr. Ballen. How many missions in July and August, successful 
missions, were you able to conduct inside of Nicaragua to the 
southern forces? I take it you testified earlier that the southern 
force was your main concern in terms of getting armaments and 
supplies to them. 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, they were our primary concern. We continued 
to help the north on a regular basis mostly with the C-7s but our 
critical part of the operation was getting the southern force to be a 
viable force. 
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Mr. B allen. How many successful operations were you able to 
conduct with the southern forces in July and August, to your 
knowledge? 

Mr. Dutton. To my knowledge, we only had one. 

Mr. B allen. Why was that? 

Mr. Dutton. Well, why were we successful or why- 

Mr. Ballen. Why didn’t you have more? 

Mr. Dutton. Our successful mission was a repeat of the C-7 mis¬ 
sion. 

Mr. Ballen. That was a refueling that again Colonel North ob¬ 
tained permission for? 

Mr. Dutton. That is correct. For the C-123 missions, we flew a 
number of missions. We would make arrangements with Joe to 
contact the force that we were to drop to, we would get instructions 
back that they would have three bonfires. In some cases they 
would even give us a pattern that they were going to be laid out in. 
We had radio frequencies that we were going to be able to talk to 
the ground force and if we happen to be a little off they could talk 
us right over their heads. These were all conducted as night mis¬ 
sions. 

We would fly them—these, by the way, are long missions. We are 
talking 7-hour, 6- and 7-hour missions—get down into the drop zone 
area, there would be no fires, they would fly all over the area 
trying to make radio contact, there wen Id be no radio contact and 
it would have been rather wasteful jutt to throw the load out into 
a triple canopy jungle, so we brought the load home. 

Mr. Ballen. Sir, you mentioned earlier that you were looking for 
another C-123 aircraft and that you were having—the other C-123 
aircraft was involved in an accident. 

Was that one of the reasons that you were having problems de¬ 
livering to the southern forces because of the disability of the C- 
123 that you had? 

Mr. Dutton. That was part of our problem. We had maintenance 
problems with the aircraft but when you have only one, that is 
going to be part of it. 

Another part was we were unable to get weather information 
which we felt was critical that was of any use to us. When we 
would take off, when you got down to the area you got whatever 
you got. 

There was nobody that could or would accurately predict what 
the weather would be. 

We went to the local CIA people and to local MilGroup to try to 
get assistance on that, there were some efforts but, we were never 
successful at getting true, good intelligence and good weather infor¬ 
mation. 

Additionally, we had trouble being able to continue getting in, on 
and off the base just to do our work. 

Mr. Ballen. Why was that? 

Mr. Dutton. In the message that I read before we referred to 
Max Gomez or Felix Rodriguez. It was a very touchy situation 
working with the locals in Central America. We were truly guests 
on this air base and if anything happened that for one reason or 
another made the commander v t any of his people unhappy, they 
would simply lock the gate and we couldn’t get to the aircraft. 
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This happened a number of times and for a varied number of 
reasons, one of them we understood later that some of their mili¬ 
tary aid had been—a decision had been made to transfer it to an¬ 
other Central American country. We didn’t have much to do with 
that, but the end result was we got locked out of the base. 

Mr. Ballen. When you got locked out of the base, you couldn’t 
perform any missions? 

Mr. Dutton. Couldn’t get to the aircraft. We couldn’t do any¬ 
thing. 

Mr. Fallen. You mentioned- 

Mr. Dutton. Couldn’t even work on it. 

Mr. Ballen. You mentioned Max Gomez or Felix Rodriguez. 
What is his name and who is he? 

Mr. Dutton. I knew him as Max Gomez. I found out later that I 
guess his real name is Felix Rodriguez. I met him on my first trip 
down there. He had been sent down, I understand, to work with 
the local military. In the process of doing that he had formed a 
very close relationship with the local commanding general. 

At the beginning I thought that was going to be very beneficial. 
Unfortunately, Max was determined that he was going to be more 
in this operation than what we had planned and- 

Mr. Ballen. When you say “we,” who was “we”? 

Mr. Dutton. Colonel North, General Secord and myself. We had 
hoped to use Max as a liaison officer to assist us in accomplishing 
the mission. He turned out to be somewhat of a detriment. In fact, 
he turned out to be a detriment. 

Mr. Ballen. Colonel Dutton, at this time I would like you to 
turn to exhibit 1 in the book before you. 

Again I would like to ask you if you recognize the document. 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Ballen. How do you recognize it? 

Mr. Dutton. It was initially written out as an after-action report 
from my second trip to Central America. 

Mr. Ballen. When did you make that second trip to Central 
America? 

Mr. Dutton. 5th to the 8th of June, and I subsequently put this in 
a KL-43 message and sent it as an after-action report. 

Mr. Ballen. Who did you send the message to? 

Mr. Dutton. As I recall I sent it to Colonel North. I don’t know 
if General Secord was in the country at the time. 

Mr. Ballen. What did you tell Colonel North in this KL-43 mes¬ 
sage? 

I direct your attention to the bottom of the first page of the mes¬ 
sage. This would be around the 8th of June 1986 is that correct? 

Mr. Dutton. That’s correct, right after I got back. 

Mr. Ballen. What did you tell Colonel North? 

Mr. Dutton. That I had discussed the reorganization with 
Cooper, Ramon, and Max. I said Max is the only problem. He did 
not get an understanding of the concept, which means he didn’t un¬ 
derstand how we were reorganizing. Whether I didn’t explain it 
correctly—he then had gone to inform Colonel Steele and possibly 
others of this reorganization and he had the story all wrong. 

Mr. Ballen. Who was Colonel Steele? 
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Mr. Dutton. Colonel Steele was the commander of the military 
group in our Central American country where we had the main op¬ 
erating base. 

Mr. Ballen. What else did you inform Colonel North of in this 
KL-43 message? 

Mr. Dutton. That I was informed that Max—parenthetically, 
now a lieutenant colonel in the and the name of the air force of the 
Central American country, end parenthesis—has been made a 
deputy to Steele, by Steele, for this project. He has Steele’s KL-43, 
he has a military group car, he has a State Department mobile 
radio and he now wants a $10,000 emergency fund that he will con¬ 
trol. He also wants partial control of our fuel fund, which is cur¬ 
rently approximately $50,000. 

Mr. Ballen. Let me stop you there. What is a fuel fund? What is 
meant by that $50,000? 

Mr. Dutton. In order to facilitate getting our aircraft in and out 
of the main operating base and get the refuelings done, we would 
take cash down and give it to the host air force. They established a 
fund that—if we took, for example, in this case, if there was 
$50,000 in there, then after landing they would come out, refuel 
the aircraft, give us a ticket receipt of how much had been put in, 
at what price, and deduct that from our account. We referred to 
that as the fuel fund. 

Mr. Ballen. You mentioned in your KL-43 message that Max 
wanted an emergency fund of $10,000 and wanted to control the 
fuel fund. 

Why was that a problem that you were writing about in the KL- 
43 to Colonel North? 

Mr. Dutton. As I said, in all of my training in special operations, 
the idea of slush funds, emergency funds, to me read uncontrolled 
funds. And if you have got uncontrolled funds, you are going to end 
up with problems. 

I had no intention of turning $10,000 over to a man that I didn't 
know that well and hadn't worked with. I wouldn’t do it with Mr. 
Cooper. Mr. Cooper had^et up a pilot fund where the pilots could 
carry cash with them when they went on missions, and I had him 
pull all that money back and put it in the fuel fund. I said there 
wasn’t a single emergency they could have had that the amount of 
cash they were carrying couldn’t have gotten them out of. 

If they had had to land in another Central American country, 
can you imagine them saying, here, I’ve got $7,000 in cash, would 
you put fuel in my airplane? I don’t think we ever would have 
heard from them again. 

I said, if you have an emergency like that, there is only one way 
we are going to get out of it, and that is get hold of the CIA and 
State Department and we will have to get them out that way. 

Here I had somebody coming after me saying and the red flag 
went up, “I want an emergency fund.” I said, “No way,” and it 
bothered me that the guy would come to me and ask for that. And 
to have control of the fuel fund, again I saw us losing control of 
one of the most critical portions of the operations, and that is the 
money. 

Mr. Ballen. Did Colonel North subsequently make a request to 
you regarding Max Gomez or Felix Rodriguez? 
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Mr. Dutton. Yes. A little later in the month, he asked that I 
have Max come up to Washington, that he—Colonel North—had 
information that Max had been on the open telephone discussing 
our operation. He had intercepts to substantiate that—and that he 
thought it was time that we sit down and talk to Max about that; 
possibly because of Max’s other connections within the U.S. Gov¬ 
ernment which he flaunted, possibly if Colonel North talked to him 
in his office in the Old Executive Office Building, that that would 
impress him enough that we could get him to stay off the air. 

Mr. Ballen. Did that meeting take place in Colonel North’s 
office? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, it did. 

Mr. Ballen. When, to your best recollection, did that occur? 

Mr. Dutton. I believe that was on 25 June. 

Mr. Ballen. Who was present in the meeting? 

Mr. Dutton. Colonel North, Max and myself. 

Mr. Ballen. What did Colonel North say to Max or Felix Rodri¬ 
guez? 

Mr. Dutton. Colonel North told him that he understood that he 
was valuable as a liaison with the host military, but that he was 
very concerned about Max’s lack of communication security, and 
—he told_him_ that he had NSA intercepts that had Max on the 
phone talking about our operation with unauthorized people. 

Mr. Ballen. Did Colonel North have access to NSA intercepts? 

Mr. Dutton. I have no doubt that he—you know, we had NSA 
gear, we had—I think he was in contact with them on a regular 
basis. 

Mr. Ballen. NSA is what, sir? 

Mr. Dutton. The National Security Agency. 

Mr. Ballen. Now, sir, how did Rodriguez respond? 

Mr. Dutton. He didn’t believe him. He didn’t believe that Colo¬ 
nel North had the intercepts. 

Mr. Ballen. What, if anything, did Colonel North decide would 
be Rodriguez’s position in the organization at this meeting? 

Mr. Dutton. We wanted him—we were going to have to keep 
him in the operation, because of the relationship with the host gen¬ 
eral officer. The fear amongst all of the people that were aware of 
that relationship was that if Max went, we went, and that they 
would just throw us off the base and say you are not welcome any¬ 
more. 

So, we set him up as the host liaison officer to act as a go-be¬ 
tween between Bill Cooper, who was, by then, the manager down 
south, and the Embassy, and the local government and military of¬ 
ficials. 

Mr. Ballen. How did Mr. Rodriguez respond to that designation 
by Colonel North of his position? 

Mr. Dutton. He didn't like it. It wasn’t—he didn’t want to work 
for anybody. He wanted to manage the operation. 

Mr. Ballen. What happened after the meeting? Where did you 
go? 

Mr. Dutton. I went with Max downstairs into the Vice Presi¬ 
dent’s office suite and went back into one of the back offices, and I 
met who I understood was Don Gregg, said hello. I walked back out 
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in the outer office, and sat down, they closed the door, he and Max 
had about a 10- or 15-minute meeting; Max came out and we left. 

Mr. Ballen. As part of your duties managing this whole air re¬ 
supply organization, you talked about organization, did you ever at¬ 
tempt to reorganize it? 

Mr. Dutton. If there had been an organization at the beginning, 
I would have called what we did a reorganization. Yes, we did a 
reorganization which we gave a name to the operation, and I drew 
up the reorganization plan. 

Mr. Ballen. Colonel Dutton, at this time, I would like to direct 
your attention to exhibit 14. 

Mr. Dutton. I have it. 

Mr. Ballen. Do you recognize this document? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, I do. It is the reorganization plan. 

Mr. Ballen. Is this the reorganization plan that you drafted? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, the first portion of it is the reorganization 
plan. It has some additions to it. 

Mr. Ballen. When you said the first portion, what are you refer¬ 
ring to, which pages? 

Mr. Dutton. From the cover sheet back through page 7 was the 
initial reorganization plan. 

Mr. Ballen. When did you draft that? 

Mr. Dutton. I started writing it actually in May, right after I 
came back from the first trip, when I realized at least what all the 
parts of the organization were. I finished it just before my second 
trip down there, and took a copy of it down and gave it to Mr. 
Cooper. 

Mr. Ballen. Page 8 through page 14 dated 21 July 1986- 

Mr. Dutton. Yes. 

Mr. Ballen. When did you draft that? 

Mr. Dutton. Probably during the latter part of June and 
through July until the date it was dated. 

Mr. Ballen. OK. What does that represent, pages 8 through 14? 

Mr. Dutton. Starting in, I guess, by the end of June, Colonel 
North was convinced that in fact, the money was going to be voted 
by Congress- 

Mr. Ballen. Money for who? 

Mr. Dutton. The $100 million so that the CIA could step back in 
and take over the operation. I am not sure if at this time discus¬ 
sions had taken place, but during this time there had been discus¬ 
sions with the CIA about what about the operation that is current¬ 
ly ongoing down there. The feeling at that point, and I really don’t 
blame them, was that it was a tainted operation, ur successful, the 
aircraft looked terrible. 

It wasn’t something that was very attractive. In order to put a 
frame around what the operation was, we added the last—I guess 
the last six pages, which basically outlined what the operation was 
made up of, what the assets were, where they were, how much they 
were worth, in order to be able to give Colonel North one plan that 
says here is the southern operation, here, Mr. CIA Director, if you 
want it, it is there for you. 

So we went through and totalled up all our assets, the recurring 
costs, went through an inventory of the warehouse to outline exact¬ 
ly how much of everything we had. 



Mr. Ballen. Sir, what was the total value that you had come up 
with? 

Mr. Dutton. As I recall, it was around $4 million, but let me— 
$4.89 million. 

Mr. Ballen. And the—so, the purpose of this plan, the reorgani¬ 
zation plan—what was the purpose of the initial reorganization 
plan, not the last six pages, but the initial one you drafted in May 
and early June before talk of additional funding by Congress for 
the Contras? 

Mr. Dutton. The initial reorganization plan had a couple of pur¬ 
poses. The first one was that it allowed us to outline in one docu¬ 
ment exactly what the basic operating locations were, and who the 
key people were and what their responsibilities were. 

It also gave a wiring diagram so that people could understand 
who was in charge, and each guy could look and see who he 
worked for. At the very beginning of the plan, there was a general 
statement saying, “due to recent changes in operational require¬ 
ments and increased tasking the ‘benefactor company,’ hereinafter 
referred to as BC Washington, has taken more control of Project 
Democracy and its supporting elements.” 

Mr. Ballen. Who supplied the term Project Democracy to this 
plan? 

Mr. Dutton. I wrote the initial draft and General Secord took it 
to Colonel North and when I got it back, the term “Project Democ¬ 
racy” was written in. 

Mr. Ballen. Whose term was that? 

Mr. Dutton. I understand it was Colonel North’s term. 

Mr. Ballen. Referring to page 14 of the document, this is in the 
last six pages, which you just testified the purpose was to submit 
for Colonel North to submit to the CIA? 

Mr. Dutton. That is correct. 

Mr. Ballen. Who furnished you with the options on page 14? 

Mr. Dutton. General Secord. 

Mr. Ballen. And the first option—sale of the entire operation 
and assets wherein the CIA takes over—was that an option that 
General Secord had furnished to you? 

Mr. Dutton. That is correct, along with the notes. 

Mr. Ballen. What does the note say, sir? 

Note 1,1 take it? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes. Going on with the initial option it says “takes 
control of the entire operation plus assets valued at approximately 
$4 million. The price would be negotiated at some level below $4 
million.” In note 1 we said we prefer option 1, with the proceeds 
from the sale going back into a fund for continued similar oper¬ 
ations. 

Mr. Ballen. What was meant by the proceeds going back? What 
kind of fund, a fund that would be under Colonel North’s-direction 
or whose direction? 

Mr. Dutton. My understanding is the assets were bought out of 
the fund and wherever that money came out of that is where the 
money was going to go back in order to conduct other special oper¬ 
ations. 

Mr. Ballen. Did you show the plan to anyone after you drafted 
it? 
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Mr. Dutton. Yes, I showed it to General Secord and Colonel 
North. 

Mr. Ballen. Did General Secord and Colonel North approve this 
plan as you had drafted it? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, it was my understanding it was approved. 

Mr. Ballen. You mentioned that Colonel North made the change 
to Project Democracy. He added that. Did he make any other 
changes to the plan as presented to him? 

Mr. Dutton. I don’t recall any. 

Mr. Ballen. Did Colonel North ever say whether in fact he had 
discussed the plan to sell the assets to tiie CIA with people from 
the CIA? 

Mr. Dutton. As far as a specific discussion, I don’t recall him 
saying that on Wednesday, I talked with somebody about this. It 
was an ongoing discussior, of what was going to happen with our 
organization when the CIA came in to take over. The indication I 
had was that there had been a number of discussions about what 
was going to happen when the takeover took place. 

Mr. Ballen. And Colonel North conducted these discussions with 
CIA people? 

Mr. Dutton. That is correct. 

Mr. Ballen. The options that are mentioned on this plan were 
the sale of the assets. Were these assets to be sold at any kind of a 
profit? 

Mr. Dutton. No. We had them valued at $4,089, I believe, and I 
think the note says—excuse me, the option said price would be ne¬ 
gotiated, somewhere below $4 million. 

Mr. Ballen. And the funds, sir, you testified were to go into this 
fund that had been established for special operations—the proceeds 
from the sale? 

Mr. Dutton. To me, my understanding was it was a fund from 
which the money had come to procure the assets in the first place. 

Mr. Ballen. Did General Secord and Colonel North ever discuss 
with you any other options on how to dispose of these assets? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes. We discussed—actually, we discussed a 
number of options. One, of course, was one that we may not have 
had any control over, and that is if the CIA came in and said get 
out of town, we don’t want you, and you figure out what you want 
to do with your assets on your own. 

The other one was that the assets would be given to the CIA— 
that they could come in and just take over the assets in place and 
keep the operation going as it was. 

Mr. Ballen. At the time you drafted this document, the options 
that you were given were the options that are reflected in the docu¬ 
ment? 

Mr. Dutton. That is correct. 

Mr. Ballen. Now sir, did Felix Rodriguez or Max Gomez ever ex¬ 
press an opinion to you on who the assets of this operation should 
be transferred to? 

Mr. Dutton. Not so much who they should be transferred to, as 
he said that they already belonged to the Contras. 

Mr. Ballen. When did he say that? 

Mr. Dutton. Starting back as early as June. 
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Mr. Ballen. What was General Secord’s view as to who the 
assets belonged to? 

Mr. Dutton. General Secord’s view was that the assets belonged 
to a private corporation. They were being used to aid the Contras. 

Mr. Ballen. What was Colonel North’s view on that? 

Mr. Dutton. He agreed with General Secord. 

Mr. Ballen. Did Colonel North express an opinion on who the 
assets should be transferred to, to the Contras directly, or to the 
CIA? 

Mr. Dutton. His feeling was that—my understanding of his feel¬ 
ing was that the assets should go to the CIA. If in fact we were 
going to be able to continue supporting the Southern Front. If the 
assets were given to the FDN and they took total control of them, 
their interest was supporting the Northern Front and we were 
afraid that the Southern Front would have been left to fend for 
themselves. 

Mr. Ballen. Now, sir, when Felix Rodriguez expressed the opin¬ 
ion that the assets belonged to the Contras, was that to the FDN or 
was that to the Southern Front? 

Mr. Dutton. That would have been to the FDN. 

Mr. Ballen. Did the FDN have pilots equipped to run the planes 
that you had in Central America? 

Mr. Dutton. No. At one time they approached us, Colonel Ber¬ 
mudez had asked if we might train some of their pilots, and we 
said in the C~7s we would be glad to do that, and they never came 
forward with a pilot for us to train so we lost the opportunity. 

Mr. Ballen. Colonel Dutton during your management of the air 
resupply operation, how frequent was your contact with Colonel 
Oliver North? 

Mr. Dutton. I guess when we were hard at it and when he was 
in the Washington area, it would be, if not every day, every other 
day. 

Mr. Ballen. And your contact with General Secord? 

Mr. Dutton. If he was in Washington, it would be every day. 

Mr. Ballen. Did you ever arrange for cash to be delivered to 
Oliver North at the White House? 

Mr. Dutton. On one occasion. 

Mr. Ballen. Do you recall when that was? 

Mr. Dutton. I don’t recall the date of it. 

Mr. Ballen. How much cash was involved? 

Mr. Dutton. I found out after the fact that it was, I believe, 
$16,000. 

Mr. Ballen. What were the circumstances? How did this come 
about? 

Mr. Dutton. General Secord called the office and said that- 

Mr. Ballen. He spoke to you? 

Mr. Dutton. He spoke to me and said that he wanted to get Bill 
Olmsted an airline ticket to fly down to Miami, pick up a package 
and bring it up to Colonel North and asked that I have Shirley 
Napier, our administrative assistant, get that taken care of. 

He called later in the day and said he was unable to locate Mr. 
Olmsted and, therefore, Shirley should cancel the ticket. Shirley 
was standing there and made the comment that she could fly on an 
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airplane down to Miami as easily as anybody else and she would be 
willing to do that. 

I mentioned that to General Secord and he said, all right, fine, 
let her fly down and pick up the package at Southern Air. She 
went down, returned, and I don't recall if it was that evening or 
the next morning that she came in and told me that she had signed 
a hand—ah—receipt for $16,000 cash, and she had delivered it to, I 
believe, to Fawn Hall, Colonel North’s secretary. 

Mr. Ballen. Did you ever have any discussions with North or 
General Secord afterwards as to the purpose of this cash being de¬ 
livered to Colonel North? 

Mr. Dutton. I can’t recall a specific conversation but I think I 
remember that Colonel North wasn’t pleased that we had used 
Shirley, but that was General Secord’s call and that’s what he had 
said to do and so we did it. 

Mr. Ballen. But you never discussed the purpose of the cash 
with anyone? 

Mr. Dutton. No. 

Mr. Ballen. So you don’t know why Colonel North was receiving 
it? 

Mr. Dutton. No, I do not. 

Mr. Ballen. Did there come a time in August of 1986 when you 
met with Colonel James Steele in Washington? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, in early August. 

Mr. Ballen. I believe you testified he was the U.S. military 
group commander in the Central American country where your 
main operating base was located? 

Mr. Dutton. That is correct. 

Mr. Ballen. Why did you meet with Colonel Steele in Washing¬ 
ton? 

Mr. Dutton. Colonel North and General Secord wanted me to 
meet with him. He was traveling here with the Ambassador who 
was up for a week of meetings. Towards the end of the week we got 
time together, and they wanted me to sit down and talk with him 
about having him get back into the operation. 

General Secord and Colonel North were very displeased with the 
problems we were having with Max and the fact that Max had 
Colonel Steele’s KL-43 and was basically the focal point of commu¬ 
nications down there. 

We needed to get that changed and so they asked that I sit down 
and talk to Colonel Steele and see if we couldn’t—if I could pass to 
him their desires if he wouldn’t step back in and assist us. 

Mr. Ballen. Colonel North and General Secord, they both asked 
you to do this sir? 

Mr. Dutton. It is difficult to say if both did. One or the other 
did. 

Mr. Ballen. Did you, in fact, have a meeting with Colonel 
Steele? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, yes I did. 

Mr. Ballen. Where was the meeting? 

Mr. Dutton. In a hotel here in Washington. 

Mr. Ballen. What was discussed at this meeting? 

Mr. Dutton. Colonel Bob Earl from Colonel North’s office, at¬ 
tended as a representative of Colonel North's office, and we dis- 
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cussed the support that was required, the problems we had been 
having in Central America with the resupply operation, sort of 
gave him an update of the desperate situation of the Southern 
Front and the fact that we needed all the help that he could give 
us. 

Mr. B allen. How did Colonel Steele respond? 

Mr. Dutton. He was very—he was receptive and said that he 
would do everything he could to help us, that he understood the 
problems that we were having. 

Mr. Ballen. What role, if any, did Colonel Steele play in aiding 
your resupply operation? 

Mr. Dutton. There were times when he would provide us infor¬ 
mation on weather and whatever intelligence that might be avail¬ 
able. I sort of thought of him as a—not an overseer or a babysitter, 
but if there were problems with our guys and the local authorities, 
he was there to step in and assist. 

If we had problems out at the air base, he had an office out there 
and could be—our people could go to him to get assistance from 
him. And on occasion I think he would monitor the operation to 
see if there were any things wrong with it and on occasion came up 
and voiced some problems that he had found. 

Mr. Ballen. Colonel Dutton, please turn at this time to exhibit 4 
in your book. 

Mr. Dutton. I have it. 

Mr. Ballen. Do you recognize this document? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, I do. It is a KL-43 message. 

Mr. Ballen. Let me ask this—it is in a different print than the 
other KL-43 messages you have previously identified. Why is that? 

Mr. Dutton. We finally went high tech, we got a printer for the 
KL-43 where once I had a message loaded, all I had to do was get 
it onto the printer, and I could get a copy. 

Mr. Ballen. Who is the message from and who is it to and what 
is the date? 

Mr. Dutton. The initial message was from Colonel Steele to me. 
It was on 18 August. Once I received it, I retransmitted it on to 
Colonel North's office to Bob Earl. 

Mr. Ballen. What concerns does Colonel Steele express in this 
message? 

Mr. Dutton. As I said, we were in a desperate situation. We had 
tried many, many ways to make successful drops to the south. We 
had determined flying at night, we just couldn’t find the troops, 
and they couldn’t find us. So we tried—we said we would take off 
at 2:00 or 3:00 o’clock in the morning to arrive just at sun-up so we 
would have sunlight, make the drop, get cut, come home. We got 
down there to find out that in the rainy season you have about a 
200-foot bank of fog in the morning, and it was just a sea of white 
instead of sea of green. 

So we changed the plan and said, all right, we will plan to leave 
in the afternoon, hit it at last light, and then come out in the dark. 
We tried that, found that the thunderstorms had built to 50,000 
feet by that time in the afternoon. 

So we finally said we just got to go in the daytime and hope we 
can catch it after the fog and before the thunderstorms buiH up. 
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Mr. Ballen. It says in the message that it appears Joe, through 
Ralph, is requesting the drop. 

Mr. Dutton. That would be standard. Joe, as I said, was in radio 
contact with the Southern- 

Mr. Ballen. Who is Joe? 

Mr. Dutton. Chief of Station, CIA, for the Central American 
country. 

Mr. Ballen. And what concerns, if any, did Colonel Steele ex¬ 
press in this message about the drop that Joe was requesting? 

Mr. Dutton. He was concerned that a daylight mission, we were 
going to exposed to a possible air intercept or shoot-down by a mis¬ 
sile and thought there ought to be more thought given to run it as 
a night mission, but we had kind of learned our lesson on night 
missions. We had not been successful. 

Mr. Ballen. Now sir, direct your attention to the last line in the 
message it says, “Discuss with Goode and advise.” What did you 
discuss with Goode, and did you receive any advice from him, 
Goode being Colonel North? 

Mr. Dutton. There are a couple of other things in the message, 
if I may, to show the type of oversight. Colonel Steele was con¬ 
cerned about the mission being flown, he was also concerned that 
Cooper had fired a couple of the people that were working for him 
down there, and I think to understand the fact this was not an op¬ 
eration, a U.S. Government operation where you can sign secrecy 
agreements and send a guy to jail if he breaks it, when you fire 
somebody from a job like this, you’re doing it just hoping he will go 
home and keep his mouth shut. It was not something that was 
done lightly. And it was my opinion that if Cooper was the man in 
charge down there, if he determined that he had to fire somebody, 
then he had the right to do that, and I went back and I informed 
Colonel Steele of that, but this was the kind of concern he had. 

Right after that part of the message then I pick up and I started 
talking to Colonel North’s office. And, as I said, there were a 
number of options being proposed as to how the agency would take 
over, when they would take over. We were looking at this time of 
hopefully being out of there by the end of September at the latest. 

Bill Cooper, my manager, was down there thinking that—he was 
working a 6-month to a year operation, and so all of his planning 
factors were procuring things that would keep the operation going 
for a long period of time, some heavy equipment type things that 
would help in the maintenance area, and it was getting embarrass¬ 
ing, he would ask, and I would say, “No you can’t have that”, it 
was tough to tell him why. 

I suggested we get Cooper here and tell him what the game plan 
was, how close we were to actually closing down so that he would 
be on the same sheet of music with us and would understand how 
to conduct the operation for the last 30 to 45 days. 

Mr. Ballen. And did you advise that, advise Colonel North of 
that fact? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Ballen. What did he say, to the best of your recollection? 

Mr. Dutton. To the best of my recollection, he said that that was 
a good idea, that we did need to get Cooper in the loop. 
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Mr. B allen. Now, sir, please turn to exhibit 5. What is this docu¬ 
ment? 

Mr. Dutton. It is a KL-43 message from me to Colonel North. 

Mr. Ballen. And, sir, what concerns, whose concerns are pre¬ 
sented in this KL-43 message? 

Mr. Dutton. These are- 

Mr. Ballen. Let me ask you a different question. There is a pro¬ 
posal talked about in this KL-43 message. What is the proposal? 

Mr. Dutton. The proposal is a system wherein we find a drop 
zone that is easily identifiable by both ourselves and the ground 
forces, that we program a drop there and work all the things as we 
had worked before, hopefully that they would be there and talk to 
us on the radio. If in fact we found the drop zone, and we were cer¬ 
tain of it, we would make the drop on the zone, and inform the 
ground forces that the load was there for them to pick up. 

Once they called back to Joe and said that, yes, in fact they had 
found the load, we woulcTknow that they knew where that drop 
zone was, and we could continue to drop without ever coordinating 
with them. 

All we had to do was go in, make the drop, call Joe and say, 
“There is another load on that drop zone, where do you want the 
next load?” 

Mr. Ballen. Why was this new system devised? 

Mr. Dutton. Because we had—since we were unable to make 
contact with the troops on the ground, they seemed to be having a 
very difficult time being able to tell exactly where they were, they 
would pass us coordinates, we would fly over the coordinates and 
they would say we were 10 miles to the south of them. 

Mr. Ballen. These were the southern forces again? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, it was. 

Mr. Ballen. Now, did Colonel North approve this new method of 
air drops to the south? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, he did. 

Mr. Ballen. What were you air dropping at that time? 

Mr. Dutton. Munitions, uniforms, medicine. Joe would help us 
on what were the needs of the various commandantes, and once we 
got into the operation, he would name pretty much what he 
wanted on any particular drop zone, and we would shape the loads 
accordingly. 

Mr. Ballen. Colonel Dutton—Mr. Chairman, now would be an 
appropriate time to take a recess. 

Chairman Hamilton. The committees will take a 10-minute 
recess. 

[Recess.] 

Chairman Hamilton. The committees will resume their sitting. 

Mr. Ballen, you may continue. 

Mr. Ballen. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

When you were last testifying, Colonel Dutton, you were refer¬ 
ring to your meeting with Steele and the new system that you, 
North had approved for air dropping munitions to the Contra 
forces in late August. 

Did this enable the number of air drops inside Nicaragua to in¬ 
crease by your organization? 
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Mr. Dutton. Starting on about—well, just before I went down, so 
starting in the beginning of September, we were able to refine this 
particular method of delivery, and in September, we became very 
successful as far as flying resupplies to the southern force. 

Mr. Ballen. Did you, in fact, travel down in September? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, I went down on the 8th of September. 

Mr. Ballen. And did anyone ask you to go? 

Mr. Dutton. Colonel North and General Secord wanted me to go 
down there. 

Mr. Ballen. Now, sir, let me direct your attention at this time to 
exhibit 6, please. 

Mr. Dutton. I have it. 

Mr. Ballen. Is that another KL-43 message? 

Mr. Dutton. That is a message, yes. 

Mr. Ballen. And from—is it from you to Colonel North again? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, it is from me to Colonel North. 

Mr. Ballen. What is the date on the exhibit? 

Mr. Dutton. The 9th of September. 

Mr. Ballen. And in that message do you ask for any help Colo¬ 
nel North could give you for locating the Contra troops in the 
south for a drop? An air drop of weapons? About the middle of the 
message, sir. 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, I said any help from you would be appreciated 
both for weather and for location of the troops. 

Mr. Ballen. Did Colonel North provide you that assistance? 

Mr. Dutton. He told me that the best weather information avail¬ 
able was available right there at our main operating location 
through the local Embassy, and he said that he would talk to Joe 
about locating the troops. 

Mr. Ballen. Sir, how did this message come about on the ninth 
of September, the difficulty in locating the troops and other mat¬ 
ters? 

Mr. Dutton. Because of the problems that we had been having 
all the way along in contacting the troops or in just finding some¬ 
body to drop to, and the problems with the weather I made the de¬ 
cision that I would fly a mission with our people into Nicaragua to 
attempt a delivery to the southern force. On the ninth of Septem¬ 
ber I did that. 

We penetrated in country, went directly over the place, coordi¬ 
nates where the southern force troops were supposed to be. The 
weather was not good. It was about a 1,500 foot ceiling, foggy, 
rainy, but we could see the ground well enough and we began ex¬ 
panding search, we spent 1 hour inside the country flying between 
400 and 1,500 feet just trying to locate somebody, and if we could 
have located them, we would have dropped to them. 

We were unsuccessful after 1 hour of searching and the weather 
was getting worse so the decision was made to come back out. To 
me, two of the main problems that we ran into was, once again, we 
did not have good weather information and we couldn’t find the 
troops, and we had made a sustained effort to do that. 

Mr. Ballen. Now, did you after you flew that mission inside 
Nicaragua personally, did you call Colonel North late that night? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, I did. I called him at home. 

Mr. Ballen. And why didn’t you use the KL-43? 
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Mr. Dutton. As I recall, he did not have it at home with him. It 
was in his office. 

Mr. Ballen. Why did you call Colonel North at home late that 
night? 

Mr. Dutton. I wanted to discuss with him what had happened in 
the attempt that day, and I knew that he and General Secord were 
both concerned with this because we were flying these lengthy mis¬ 
sions, burning fuel at a horrendous rate and not successfully deliv¬ 
ering anything to anybody. 

I wanted to explain to nim that I was now getting a better under¬ 
standing of the problems and that I thought we were going to be 
doing better in the near future. 

Mr. Ballen. What did Colonel North say to you during this 
phone conversation? 

Mr. Dutton. After he listened to me describing it for a bit, he 
said, “You went on the mission, didn’t you?” And I said, “Yes, I 
did.” And he told me to never do that again, that I knew too many 
of the people involved and too much of the operation, that that was 
the kind of exposure we didn’t need. I agreed with that. But it was 
important that one time somebody who was making the kinds of 
decisions that I was being asked to make go in and see it first 
hand. 

Mr. Ballen. Were you in danger, personal danger by flying 
inside Nicaragua on a mission? 

Mr. Dutton. I didn't feel so bad once we were inside. Getting 
across the border was probably the testiest part of it. 

Mr. Ballen. Sir, after Colonel North instructed you not to fly 
inside Nicaragua again, did you ever fly inside Nicaragua again? 

Mr. Dutton. No, I did not. 

Mr. Ballen. Colonel Dutton, at this time I would like you to 
turn to exhibit 7, please. 

Again, sir, is this a KL-43 message from you to Colonel North? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, it is. It is on the 11th of September. I was still 
down in Central America. 

Mr. Ballen. Now, directing your attention to what is number 
three in the message, three-quarters of the way down, if someone 
could contact Cooper, I need maps, we will need those to work the 
two new DZ’s in the south—what was that request of Colonel 
North? 

Mr. Dutton. Because of the style of the operation, where we 
would pick a drop zone that was easily identifiable on a map, one 
that the southern force could also find easily, we needed larger- 
scale maps so that we could do better map study. Therefore, I re¬ 
quested that certain maps be procured up here and sent down to us 
as soon as possible. 

It also shows that by this time we had hit one of the DZ’s twice 
and Joe was coming to us with new commandantes that he wanted 
us to support and new drop zones that he wanted us to fly to and 
put loads on. 

Mr. Ballen. Colonel Dutton, were you at this time sending regu¬ 
lar, almost daily, reports on your missions to Colonel North in the 
south? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, I was. 

Mr. Ballen. And why were you doing so? 
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Mr. Dutton. Well, as I think in any special operation, you report 
to your bosses how it is going, and we were finally at a point where 
we were being successful. And in these messages I am merely in¬ 
forming the guys I am working for that we are starting to make it, 
and we are making progress. 

Mr. Ballen. Sir, I would like you to turn to exhibit 8, if you will. 
I will ask you again, is this a KL-43 message from you to Colonel 
North, also dated 11 September 1986? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, it is. It was later that day. 

Mr. Ballen. Sir, what does this message describe to Colonel 
North? 

Mr. Dutton. It describes a very frustrating situation that we had 
come into. 

Mr. Ballen. Could you explain that, please, from the message? 

Mr. Dutton. When I made my trip down to Central America on 
the 8th of September, I flew the second C-123 down there, so we 
now had both aircraft in country that we could operate with. We 
were making successful penetrations and successful drops. I had 
talked with Mr. Cooper and Mr. McRainey. I had talked with Colo¬ 
nel North, and I talked with Colonel Steele, and we all agreed that 
as in other special air operations, if it was possible, we ought to fly 
the aircraft as a two-ship, two aircraft in formation. 

Mr. Ballen. Why was that? 

Mr. Dutton. It provides a number of benefits. The first is in com¬ 
munication if one aircraft should lose its radios, you have a second 
aircraft with communications. For navigation, if someone should 
lose all of its NAV equipment, the second one has the NAV equip¬ 
ment to pick up. 

On our two C-123s, one had radar on it, the other one had a 
long-range LORAN on it, as I recall. There was a mutual support 
that could be provided by flying both aircraft. Additionally, when 
you’re in a hostile area flying a two-ship or flying formation allows 
the wingman and lead to protect each other from ground fire. In 
the fighter world, it is normal. In airlift operations, such as this, it 
is a means of protecting each other. If you see a missile being fired, 
if you see that one of the aircraft is being taken, engaged by 
ground fire, you can call a break, tell him to break to the right or 
to the south and help protect him that way. 

Mr. Ballen. Sir, did Colonel North approve this two aircraft con¬ 
cept? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, he did and General Secord. 

Mr. Ballen. And what happened? Who opposed it in Central 
America? 

Mr. Dutton. We went out all prepared to do the mission. I found 
out that General Bastillo had said I won’t allow you to fly a two- 
ship formation. Or he told Mr. Cooper that. 

I went to his office and went through a lengthier discussion of 
the same benefits, advised him that my aircraft and my manager 
with 25,000 hours of flying time and his deputy with 9,000 hours of 
flying time wanted to operate this way, that it was for mutual pro¬ 
tection, and also, you could assure success better. Besides the fact, 
instead of delivering 10,000 pounds at a time, we could deliver 
20,000 pounds at a time. 

Mr. Ballen. Sir, did Felix Rodriguez also oppose this? 
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Mr. Dutton. Felix Rodriguez came into the meeting and General 
Bastillo said that he thought, he was afraid we might just be show¬ 
ing off and was afraid that we might be shot down. Instead of one 
aircraft being shot down by the Hinds that two aircraft could be 
shot down by the Hinds. 

I said the Hinds in this weather was not our concern. 

Felix said in this case, he had to agree with the general, and at 
that point the general, he said I will make the decision in a few 
minutes. You may go back out to your aircraft. And we got the call 
that said he would not allow us to fly as a two ship. 

I think that was eventually a critical juncture. 

Mr. Ballen. Sir, I would like you to turn to exhibit 9, please. 

Is this a KL-43 message from you to Colonel North dated 13 Sep¬ 
tember? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Ballen. Now, sir, I would like to direct your attention to the 
bottom of the message if I may. In the m essage vou advise—what is 
it that you advise Colonel North theFlfat the bottom of the mes¬ 
sage? 

Mr. Dutton. We have now delivered 55,000 pounds in 2 days. We 
were taking the next day off. It was Independence Day in Central 
America. Ralph was coming down, we needed approximately 
$20,000 for the fuel fund, and I was advising Colonel North of this, 
because we were now flying more missions, and I was going to have 
to start pumping money back to the Southern Air Transport. As 
they were providing us the cash to bring down for our fuel fund, 
we would have to backfill from wire transfers into Southern Air 
Transport. 

I didn’t want Colonel North to get a surprise all of a sudden that 
I needed $60,000 or $80,000 wire transferred to Southern Air Trans¬ 
port. I wanted to let him know we were burning fuel and spending 
money. 

Mr. Ballen. Colonel Dutton, what was the role of the CIA in 
your September operations? 

Mr. Dutton. I think in September— I can’t say that it was that 
much different than at any time. Joe was critical to us throughout 
the operation, and Joe remained involved with us throughout the 
operation. At other times, we would try to enlist Vince, who was 
Chief of Station in another neighboring country. And he was not 
helpful sometimes. 

In September, he was more helpful to us than he had been 
before. We got a little more assistance from him as far as intelli¬ 
gence, but nothing of any great significance. 

Mr. Ballen. Let me ask you this question: Could your successful 
missions in airdrops to the Southern Front in September, could 
those have been accomplished without Joe’s assistance? 

Mr. Dutton. No way. 

Mr. Ballen. Now, sir, what was the purpose of your increased 
airdroi-3 in September? 

Mr. Dutton. I think the first—rather than a purpose, it was a 
result. The fact that we had finally found a way that we could do 
it, we had the munitions to be delivered, we had the rigging that 
was required to make up the loads, and we had this desperate 
need. Once one commandante was supplied, the others realized in 
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fact there was hope for them, and they were coming to Joe and re¬ 
questing help. Joe would send us—I think there’s, in some of the 
documents I gave you, KL-43 messages where he says, “Go to drop 
zone 1 on Tuesday, next day hit drop zone 3, next day go back to 
1.” So he was setting up actually a schedule for us. 

The need was great, we had found a way to do it, we had the 
number of aircraft we required, they were in a little better shape 
maintenance-wise, so we were going after it with a max effort. Ad¬ 
ditionally, it would be unfair not to say that we knew the CIA was 
about to take over the operation. We felt that it was important 
that the operation be depicted as successful, and that whatever we 
could do to make it not only be successful but appear successful so 
that when they came in—I had guys down there that had jobs, I 
would like to see them be able to keep those jobs. We had a lot of 
munitions that needed to be delivered, and I didn't want to just see 
that dumped. So we were trying to look good. 

Mr. Ballen. How many drops had you made in September, ap¬ 
proximately? 

Mr. Dutton. It is difficult to say. We were still supporting the 
FDN in the north with the C-7s. We flew a couple of missions in 
there September. My guess in the south, we flew 10 to 15 resupply 
missions, maybe a little, few more than that. 

Mr. Ballen. What was the total weight of the munitions that 
you air dropped to the southern forces in September as best you 
can estimate? 

Mr. Dutton. I think we came up to around 180,000 to 185,000 
pounds finally delivered. We did get a message out of Joe from one 
of the commandantes saying ‘^Please dornt deliver any more, 
they’ve got all they can carry,” and after the long struggle we had 
had that was a welcome message. 

Mr. Ballen. You mentioned in your testimony that one of the 
reasons was to show to the CIA your capabilities in regard to this 
operation. What was your understanding of Colonel North’s conver¬ 
sations, if any, with Director Casey on this subject during Septem¬ 
ber? 

Mr. Dutton. I understood that the pace of those conversations 
picked up, they were coming down to a decision point. I was in¬ 
formed later that by the end of September, the CIA had agreed 
that, in fact, the operation that we had down there was a viable 
resupply operation, and they intended to take it over as the core of 
the program that they were going to set up once they had their 
money. 

Mr. Ballen. And these were as a result of conversations that 
Colonel North was having with CIA officials? 

Mr. Dutton. That is correct. 

Mr. Baixen. In exhibit 9, if I can refer you back to that for a 
moment, directing your attention to about the middle of the exhib¬ 
it. It states, “Have photo proof of load in center of drop zone”, is 
that correct? 

Mr. Dutton. That is correct. 

Mr. Ballen. And then further down in the message, “Positive ID 
of drop zone photo proof.” Is that correct, sir? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, I got it. Yes. 

Mr. Ballen. Was someone taking photographs of the drop zones? 
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Mr. Dutton. Yes, the air crew. 

Mr. Ballen. Why were they taking photographs? 

Mr. Dutton. To document what they were doing. There had been 
people that had said, you know, if they continue to be unsuccessful, 
we are waiting for the day they take these loads out and throw 
them out in the ocean someplace and come back and say well we 
delivered them, they just can't find them. 

That wasn’t the way the operation was going to operate, they 
were going to prove that they were doing the job they were sent 
down there to do. The drop zone was identifiable, and they took the 
picture before the load was on it and after the load was on it. 

Mr. Ballen^ Did you ask them'to take .pictures? 

Mr. Dutton. I believe I did during that lengthy stay when I was 
down there in September. 

Mr. Ballen. When did you return from Central America in Sep¬ 
tember? 

Mr. Dutton. I believe it was the 20th of September. 

Mr. Ballen. Did you take any of those photographs with you? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes. Just before I left, they had gotten them all 
back, and they were sitting on the coffee table. I went through 
them and sorted out the ones that I thought gave the best evidence 
of the operation, what it was, what we were doing and how we 
were doing it. 

Mr. Ballen. What did you do with the photographs once you re¬ 
turned? 

Mr. Dutton. When I got back, I went into the office and got 
them sorted them into an order and asked Shirley Napier, if she 
would go get me a photo album, which she did, and I made annota¬ 
tions on some of them, I had annotations from some of the other 
crew members that described the drop zone. And I put together 
sort of a photographic document that said here is the operation, 
here are the assets, here are the people, here is the kind of weath¬ 
er they are having to fly into, here are the loads actually on the 
drop zone, and then I had a section on the problems we had run 
into, pictures of the aircraft stuck in the mud and that sort of 
thing. 

Mr. Ballen. Why did you prepare this photograph album? 

Mr. Dutton. I thought it was very direct evidence of what was 
there. I thought it might be beneficial if Colonel North wanted to 
show it to people he was working with to say, here is the asset, and 
what it looks like, not just written messages. 

Mr. Ballen. What did you do with the photograph album after 
you prepared it? 

Mr. Dutton. As I recall I finished it either on a Friday or Satur¬ 
day morning. Colonel North and General Secord were out at our 
offices in Virginia. General Secord looked through it. He liked it. 
Colonel North came out of a meeting they were having, and this 
was the first time I had seen him since I had gotten back from the 
operation. He was very pleased with what had happened. I showed 
him the album and he liked it and said he would like to take it and 
show it to his top boss. 

Mr. Ballen. Who did you understand Colonel North to be refer¬ 
ring to when he said he would like to take the photograph album 
to nis top boss? 
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Mr. Dutton. I understood he was talking about the President. 

Mr. Ballen. Why did you understand that—how did you come to 
that understanding? 

Mr. Dutton. I never heard him use the term talking about any¬ 
body else that he had been working with as a top boss. He didn’t 
refer to Admiral Poindexter that way. So it was just the way he 
said it—it was my impression. 

Mr. Ballen. Did he refer to Director Casey as the top boss? 

Mr. Dutton. No, sir he didn’t. 

Mr. Ballen. How did he refer to Director Casey to you? 

Mr. Dutton. If he didn’t say to Mr. Casey, he called him Bill. 

Mr. Ballen. Now, sir during this same period of time just after 
you had returned from Central America and gave Colonel North 
the photograph album, did Colonel North say anything else to you? 

Mr. Dutton. Colonel North was feeling very good about what we 
had done. As I recall, it was at that period of time that he said, 
Bob, you’re never get a medal for this, but someday the President 
will shake your hand and thank you for it. 

Mr. Ballen. Did you, in fact, meet the President? 

Mr. Dutton. No, I did not. 

Mr. Ballen. You said that Colonel North was pleased at this 
period of time. What, if anything, did he ask you to do for him? 

Mr. Dutton. We had not had an opportunity for anybody, other 
than myself, to go down and thank the guys that were actually 
doing the hard work. Colonel North asked me to set up a trip 
where he and I would go down to Central America and visit two of 
the countries to basically thank the people and applaud them for 
their efforts, to get with the air crews and the maintenance people 
and let somebody higher up in the chain, if you will, than myself 
sit down and thank them face-to-face for the hours and the agonies 
they had gone through to get this job done. 

Mr. Ballen. Did you, in fact, arrange a trip for Colonel North to 
Central America? 

Mr. Dutton. We attempted on two occasions. I would set them 
up but, because of other things he was involved in, we had to 
cancel them. 

Mr. Ballen. Did Colonel North ever tell you at that time what 
would occur should the special air resupply operation become ex¬ 
posed? 

Mr. Dutton. He mentioned that if this got blown, that he would 
end up taking the heat for the people he was running it for. 

Mr. Ballen. Do you recall when he told you that? 

Mr. Dutton. It was probably right around or before or after the 
shoot down. I don’t recall specifically, though. 

Mr. Ballen. At this time, with the Chairman's indulgence, I 
would like to ask FBI Special Agent Rodney C. Andress, Jr., to 
stand. 

Mr. Andress is a special agent assigned to the independent coun¬ 
sel’s office, and the independent counsel’s office has recovered from 
Colonel North’s office an exhibit which they have consented to 
bring here today to show Mr. Dutton at this time, and I would like 
to ask Mr. Andress to please hand to Mr. Dutton this exhibit. 

[Exhibit handed to the witness.] 
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Mr. Ballen. Colonel Dutton, could you please take a look at this 
exhibit that is now before you, and I would like to ask you, looking 
at it, if you recognize it. 

Mr. Dutton. It is a little dirtier than when I gave it to Colom l 
North, but yes I recognize it, this is the photo album. 

*Mr. Ballen. This is the photo album that you prepared? 

Mr. Dutton. That is correct. 

Mr. Ballen. Whose handwriting appears in that photograph 
album, sir, looking through the pictures? Do you recognize your 
handwriting at any point or not? 

Mr. Dutton. One moment, please. 

Back in the back section where I said we had problem areas, I 
had written we have had—“have we had problems” as a question, 
and then I went through some of the things that showed the air¬ 
craft stuck and I made captions, and that is in my handwriting, 
yes. 

Mr. Ballen. The committee’s agreement with the independent 
counsel’s office is that this photograph album will not leave your 
possession or remain beyond arm’s reach of the FBI special agent. 
If you could—well slightly beyond arms reach- 

Mr. Dutton. He has got long arms. 

Mr. Ballen. Colonel Dutton, if you could just perhaps hold it up, 
a couple of the photographs for the members of the committee to 
see? 

Mr. Dutton. If I hold it up—you can see it is very dirty. Evident¬ 
ly the lab has been working with it. 

Mr. Ballen. This is the photograph album that you handed to 
Colonel North? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Ballen. Colonel Dutton—yes, if you could return it to the 
agent, please. We will have copies of the photographs for the record 
supplied. 

You testified at this time that Colonel North was pleased with 
the way the operations were going. I take it you were, too? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, I was. The guys had worked long and hard and 
had gone through a lot of ups and downs and for them to get a 
taste of success was great as far as I was concerned. 

Mr. Ballen. Even though you were pleased, did you send any 
messages to Mr. Cooper, your manager in Central America, about 
the safety of the operations? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, I did. Once I came back, I think I sent one 
message says it looks like they have learned to do it without me. 
They continued making just about a drop a day and each one of 
them was being recovered successfully. They were moving on very 
well. 

I got one message from Mr. Cooper that said, I believe it began 
“ho hum, just another day at the office,” and that raised a red flag 
to me, and I sent him a message back, “don’t get complacent about 
the past successes.” And within that message I used the term “Qui- 
dado,” which means caution, or be careful, trying to warn him not 
to lose the sense of where they were flying and the dangers in¬ 
volved. 

Mr. Ballen. Colonel Dutton on October 5, 1986, what occurred to 
one of your flights? 
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Mr. Dutton. One of the C-123 flights was shot down over south¬ 
ern Nicaragua. 

Mr. Ballen. Did you notify Colonel North's office of that? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Ballen. When was that? - 

Mr. Dutton. That was as soon as I learned of it. 

Mr. Ballen. Sir, at this time, I would like to turn to exhibit 12. 

Mr. Dutton. I have it. 

Mr. Ballen. Is this also a KL-43 message from you to Colonel 
North’s office? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Ballen. And in it what do you describe? 

Mr. Dutton. I begin by saying, “I am sorry, Max got into this. 
We don't need info or misinfo flowing from the top down." 

After the shoot-down Max called directly to the Vice President’s 
office and advised him of the shoot down. Unfortunately, when he 
passed the crew names, he passed the wrong names, which for 
somebody who has been in the military and flown combat, one of 
the worst things that can happen is when you do, somebody in the 
wrong family is informed that a loved one has been lost. 

That one hit me hard and so the first thing I said to him was I 
am sorry—and I believe this one has been published in the press— 
that I went back to the folks down south and said don’t pass any 
more information to Max, because he is just out of channel. 

Mr. Ballen. Did you inform Colonel North’s office in this mes¬ 
sage that Cooper, Sawyer and Hasenfus were on a mission? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Ballen. What mission were they on? 

Mr. Dutton. A resupply drop to a new drop zone that Joe, an¬ 
other commandante, haa come up and it was a little further to the 
west than any of the drop zones we had been in before. 

Mr. Ballen. What were they dropping in this mission? 

Mr. Dutton. They were dropping munitions and uniforms, and I 
believe we had some mountain leprosy medicine on board, also. 

Mr. Ballen. I’m sorry go ahead. You said this was a little bit to 
the west or- 

Mr. Dutton. It was further to the west. In southern Nicaragua, 
the threat areas were more on the western side. 

If we could penetrate either from centred to eastern Nicaragua, it 
was fairly safe, and we had known that there were threat areas 
over to the south of Lake Nicaragua. And evidently Mr. Cooper 
came across and made the penetration further to the west than we 
had ever done before, and did in fact fly over a Sandinista position, 
and was reportedly shot down by a SA-7. 

Mr. Ballen. Sir, did you—the first message here on October 6 is 
to Colonel North's office. Did you eventually speak to North direct¬ 
ly about the fact that the plane was missing initially? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, I did. The first report, of course, was just an 
overdue aircraft. We didn’t know what had happened to it. Colonel 
North was going to try to assist us in getting some military flights 
out to do a search to see if we could find them. 

The local general in the country where we had our main operat¬ 
ing base had offered to fly some of his aircraft out to see if he could 
help find the aircraft. He would not fly inside Nicaragua, but 
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would have flown along the border, along the water to see if possi¬ 
bly they had ditched, so we were looking to launch some sort of a 
search and rescue effort. 

Mr. Ballen. Did that ever take place? 

Mr. Dutton. No, the report came in rather swiftly. I believe it 
came in first off of Cuban radio, and then was confirmed, that the 
Sandinistas had reported they had shot down—the first report was 
a C-47, but they had the location right, and our fears were that 
they just had the designation of the aircraft wrong, which is the 
way it turned out to be. 

Mr. Ballen. What was discovered after this C-123 was shot 
down? Was the plane identified with anyone in the United States? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes. Unfortunately, the crew was carrying a 
number of identification cards, and the plane got identified with 
Southern Air Transport as being one of their aircraft. Mr. Cooper, 
as I recall, had an ID pass that Southern Air had given him to 
assist him when he would come back up to the States for flying 
around the country. 

Mr. Ballen. Did you have an occasion to speak to the President 
of Southern Air Transport, Mr. Langton, about it? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes. After the shoot down, at that particular time, 
our other C-123—we had an engine problem developing, and we 
had brought it back up to Southern Air to have an engine change 
done on it. So it was sitting out in front of Southern Air when the 
news story broke that this, in fact, was a C-123, and there was a 
picture published of what a C-123 looks like. 

So, our effort was it would be a good idea to get the C-123 out 
from in front of Southern Air Transport, plus we needed to get 
John McRainey, the deputy commander, down here—he was here 
in the States. We needed to get him back down there to take 
charge of the operation, so I called to have he and one of the other 
pilots to pick up the airplane and take it down there. 

In the meantime, the FAA and Customs had arrived at Southern 
Air Transport and had said that they would like to look at the 
records, the maintenance records and the financial records for 
Southern Air Transport, which seemed strange for those two 
groups, but that’s what they were asking for. 

Mr. Langton called me and said he didn’t have any trouble pass¬ 
ing that information to them. However, if they got into the ac¬ 
counting records—as they got into the account, they would come 
across other operations that Southern Air had been supporting. 

Mr. Ballen. This is what Mr. Langton told you? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, and it may be it would not be the desire of the 
people up here to have those operations exposed, and so possibly 
they should be made aware of that. 

Mr. Ballen. What did you do? 

Mr. Dutton. I called Colonel North and passed to him what Mr. 
Langton said, and he said, “Call him back and tell him I will take 
care of it.” So, I called Bill back. 

Mr. Ballen. Bill Langton? 

Mr. Dutton. Langton. 

Mr. Dutton. The next day, he called me back again and said- 

Mr. Ballen. Who called you sir? 
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Mr. Dutton. Mr. Langton, and said that FAA and Customs were 
back, and that they were pressing for the information, and again 
and he had no trouble providing that to them, but what did we 
want done? 

I told him I would get back to him. I called Colonel North and he 
said that he had spoken to Mr. Meese, and that it would be taken 
care of. I called Mr. Langton back and informed him of that, and, 
in fact, the FAA and Customs people did go away. 

Mr. Ballen. How do you know they went away? 

Mr. Dutton. Mr. Langton told me. Let me put it this way, they 
didn't come back. They said they were going to come back, I believe 
either with a subpoena or coming back to look at and they didn’t 
show up again. Additionally, the FBI had launched an investiga¬ 
tion down there and Mr. Langton called me again. I advised Colo¬ 
nel North and he said he would take care of that. 

Mr. Ballen. What occurred, if you know, as a result of that 
second conversation? 

Mr. Dutton. As I recall, that investigation was delayed, but I 
don’t think it was called off, I think it was delayed for a period of 
time. 

Mr. Ballen. I would like to briefly direct you to another topic. 
After May 1, 1986, were you involved in another special operation? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, I was. 

Mr. Ballen. What did it involve? 

Mr. Dutton. I was assisting in the air transport of spare parts 
and munitions from Israel to Iran. 

Mr. Ballen. And, sir, who directed this operation? 

Mr. Dutton. Colonel North and General Secord. 

Mr. Ballen. And what, if anything, did Colonel North tell you 
was his authority for this operation as he had told you for the 
other Central American operation? 

Mr. Dutton. My indication was that he was working for the 
President again. 

Mr. Ballen. What did he say to you, what did Colonel North say 
to you specifically? 

Mr. Dutton. I don’t recall him ever saying that the President 
was in charge or was running it. It was a matter of indication, the 
fact that we were using so many agencies of the U.S. Government 
in this particular effort, I guess it was a supposition on my part. 

Mr. Ballen. Sir, you said General Secord was also involved in 
this operation. Did General Secord ever express to you any finan¬ 
cial motive for his involvement in the Iranian operation? 

Mr. Dutton. Not financial motive. It had occurred to me that it 
was rather strange, I had been hired by STTGI and they could 
allow me to spend 99 percent of my time on the southern, operation 
and then continue to pay my salary. I discussed this with General 
Secord, and I was told that we were going to assist in the southern 
operation. 

Mr. Ballen. You mean in Central America? 

Mr. Dutton. In Central America. The long term or the strategic 
benefit of the operation with Iran was to be that business channels 
would be opened because of the relations that were going to be 
made by Mr. Hakim and by Mr. Secord inside of Iran and that 
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when the time came that we could do business there the benefit for 
STTGI was going to be that those contacts would already be made. 

Therefore, they were willing to make the investment of my 
salary for whatever period of time until we could actually get the 
business and working with the Iranians. 

Mr. Ballen. Is this what General Secord told you? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes. 

Mr. Ballen. Colonel Dutton, directing your attention to the first 
week in August 1986, what was your involvement with delivering 
weapons to Iran? 

Mr. Dutton. I flew to Geneva, Switzerland, and met General 
Secord there. He picked up some—an amount of cash, I don’t know 
how much, I never saw it, but I understood he was traveling with 
cash. 

We met the air crew from Southern Air Transport in Geneva, 
flew in a Lear jet to Tel Aviv and within a day conducted a flight 
from Tel Aviv into Iran and back delivering I-HAWK spare parts. 
I had the KL-43 with me and General Secord showed me the net 
that he wanted set up talking with the White House, as far as an 
information net, and we were then also working with the Israelis 
to monitor the flight and make sure it went off safely. 

Mr. Ballen. Who did you—did you use the KL-43 to communi¬ 
cate like you had in the Central American operation? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, we did. 

Mr. Ballen. And who did you communicate to? 

Mr. Dutton. The White House situation room, as I recall. It may 
have been with Colonel North’s office, but on different occasions, 
we—depending on where Colonel North’s people were, we would 
either talk to his office or to the situation room. 

Mr. Ballen. Directing your attention to the end of October 1986, 
did you have any involvement at that time with delivering weap¬ 
ons to Iran? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Ballen. What was it? 

Mr. Dutton. General Secord sent me to Geneva with the KL-43. 
I picked up an amount of cash, and then went into Tel Aviv. I met 
the Southern Air Transport air crew there, and we flew—the next 
day, we flew a TOW missile delivery into Iran and a return. 

Mr. Ballen. I am sorry, I didn’t hear the last. 

Mr. Dutton. And a return. It was a round trip flight. 

Mr. Ballen. Now, sir, before returning to the United States on 
that journey, did you travel to Lebanon? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, I did. To Beirut. 

Mr. Ballen. And what were the circumstances behind your trav¬ 
eling to Beirut? 

Mr. Dutton. Because I had the KL-43 with me, General Secord 
and Colonel North wanted somebody in Beirut when David Jacob¬ 
sen was released. I went to Cyprus, was briefed there, and then 
flew in on Army helicopters to tne Embassy. 

I met Ambassador Kelly, and we conducted a 4Vfe- to 5-hour de¬ 
brief of David Jacobsen. Spent the night. Colonel North came in 
the next morning, got to meet the hostage he had worked so hard 
to get released, and he gave him a quick briefing on what was 
going to happen when we got back to Larnaca, and what would be 
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happening over the next few days, and we flew out and that was 
the last I saw of them. 

Mr. B allen. And, sir, did you use in fact the KL-43 to communi¬ 
cate? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Ballen. And did you send a message to General Secord that 
said that the captors of the hostages would not release anymore 
hostages on this trip, and that they wanted the next delivery 
before releasing another hostage? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Ballen. I take it that means that they wanted another deliv¬ 
ery of weapons to Iran before they were willing to release another 
hostage; was that your understanding? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes. When I was in contact with both General 
Secord and with the White House situation room from the Embas¬ 
sy in Beirut, I was told that we were hoping to get three hostages 
out, not just one or two. 

By the time I was there, of course, we had the one, they were 
still hoping to get the two others. In the debriefing, David said that 
from his information, he didn’t believe that we would get the other 
two until another shipment was made, and I am passing this infor¬ 
mation, I believe it was to General Secord, who was in London at 
the time, but I may have also sent this to the White House situa¬ 
tion room. 

Mr. Ballen. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. I have no fur¬ 
ther questions of the witness. 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. Van Cleve? 

Mr. Van Cleve. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

In order to save time, and I apologize, Colonel Dutton, it is a 
little difficult for me to see you, but in order to save time for the 
committee, I will stay here as opposed to changing places with Mr. 
Ballen. 

Let me just start, if I might, by reviewing with you briefly your 
testimony about your background in special operations and the re¬ 
lationship between that and your participation in the Central 
American resupply operation. 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Do you know of any other special operations, 
based on your experience, that used or relied on private firms or 
contractors for the performance of part or all of the mission, as 
compared to the Central American operation, is the question? 

[Witness conferring with counsel.] 

Mr. Van Cleve. Colonel Dutton, if I might, let me emphasize, I 
don’t plan to ask you about the specific details of any of those 
other operations for what I think are obvious security reasons. 

Mr. Dutton. OK. You hit my concern. 

Mr. Van Cleve. My question is, do you know of other oper¬ 
ations? 

Mr. Dutton. I know of other operations, yes. 

Mr. Van Cleve. I thought your answer would te yes. Can you 
explain to the committee, please, the differences between your par¬ 
ticipation in the Central American operation and those other oper¬ 
ations you are familiar with? 
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What I am interested in here, sir, is what are the differences be¬ 
tween the circumstances, the support and so on, funding of the 
Central American operation, and the other U.S. Government oper¬ 
ations of which you are aware? 

Mr. Dutton. I think I know your key point, and it is well taken. 
The other operations that I have been involved with have all been 
conducted by U.S. Government money, and I must say in Honey 
Badger and Rice Bowl, we spent a great deal of it very rapidly. 

In this particular instance, we did not have that luxury, and I 
think the KL-43 messages and the history of our operation showed 
the hand-to-mouth nature of the operation in Central America, and 
it was a result of the fact that we had to take whatever money we 
could and divide it up ostensibly between two operations, and there 
wasn’t enough to just go buy what you needed. 

In some of my messages, I believe I refer to the fact that we are 
not dealing with a bottomless pit, that we have to be very careful 
with our money. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Following up on that, were you ever told that 
the U.S. Government was involved in any way in this Central 
American operation? 

Mr. Dutton. Was I told? 

Mr. Van Cleve. Were you ever told that U.S. Government funds 
were involved in any way in the Central American operation? 

Mr. Dowd. Mr. Chairman, can we have a timeframe on that? 

Mr. Van Cleve. Between May 1, 1986 and December 31, 1986. 
Were you ever told? 

Mr. Dutton. No, I was not. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Thank you. 

Further, referring to the discussion you had with General Secord 
at the beginning of your employment by STTGI, in connection with 
the Central American operation, did General Secord ever tell you— 
again referring to this 1986 time period—that you were a contract 
employee of the United States? 

Mr. Dutton. No, he did not. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Did he ever tell you that STTGI had a contract 
with the United States? 

Mr. Dutton. No, he did not. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Were you ever told that you would be eligible 
for U.S. Government life insurance, death benefits or pension bene¬ 
fits? 

Mr. Dutton. No, I was not. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Were you ever told that because you were en¬ 
gaged in a special operation you might not have to obey any U.S. 
law? 

Mr. Dutton. No, I was not. 

Mr. Van Cleve. I believe you testified previously that you did in 
fact discuss several specific, relevant U.S. laws with General 
Secord. You mentioned specifically the Neutrality Act, the Arms 
Export Control Act, and I believe you testified that General Secord 
informed you that the operation was to be run in a manner that 
was consistent with those laws, is that correct? 

Mr. Dutton. That is correct. 

Mr. Van Cleve. And you so informed the employees of the oper¬ 
ation, is that correct? 
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Mr. Dutton. That is correct. 

Mr. Van Cleve. At any time did you request any of the employ¬ 
ees of the operation to operate in a manner inconsistent with 
either of those statutes? 

Mr. Dutton. No sir, I did not. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Referring now to the Boland Amendment, did 
you and General Secord discuss its application to your operation? 

Mr. Dutton. Very generally. 

Mr. Van Cleve. And can you tell us what was said on that sub¬ 
ject, please? 

Mr. Dutton. General Secord told me that the Boland Amend¬ 
ment did not apply because we were dealing with private money 
and that the Boland Amendment only applied to appropriated 
funds. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Did he inform you that the Boland Amendment 
did apply to any of the U.S. Government employees with whom you 
dealt? 

Mr. Dutton. No, we never discussed that. 

Mr. Van'Cleve. I take it, however, that you were aware that 
there were restrictions on the ability of various U.S. Government 
officials to assistyour operation? 

Mr. Dutton. That is correct. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Specifically I believe you testified at your depo¬ 
sition that you understood from the beginning the Central Intelli¬ 
gence Agency was permitted to provide intelligence information to 
the FDN and through them, indirectly to your operation, is that 
correct? 

Mr. Dowd. Can we have the page, please? 

Mr. Van Cleve. It will take me a minute to find the reference. I 
will be happy to. 

Mr. Dowd. Please. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Page 47 of the deposition, and you are welcome 
to take a moment to study it if you need to. 

Mr. Dowd. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Van Cleve. It should be about in the middle of the page. 

Mr. Dowd. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Dutton. Could you restate the question, please? 

Mr. Van Cleve. Be happy to. You testified in your deposition 
that General Secord had told you, “from the beginning” the CIA 
could provide intelligence data to the FDN, is that correct? 

Mr. Dutton. That is correct. 

Mr. Van Cleve. And am I correct that the phrase “from the be¬ 
ginning” means that this was true at least from the beginning of 
your involvement with the Contra resupply operation in May 1986? 

Mr. Dutton. I was referring to my beginning. 

Mr. Van Cjeve. That was the reference, your understanding 
from the beginning was that this could in fact legally be provided? 

Mr. Dutton. That is correct. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Would it be fair to say that most of the assist¬ 
ance that you have described to the committee today in connection 
with your references to CIA officials in various Central American 
countries, that most of the information you supplied to the commit¬ 
tee in fact falls within the category of the transfer of intelligence 
information? 
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Mr. Dutton. I think that is a good way to describe it, yes sir. 

Mr. Van Cleve. OK. Did you ever meet with CIA or Department 
of Defense officials in Washington to discuss the Central American 
resupply operation? 

Mr. Dutton. No, sir, I did not. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Can you tell the committee what other types of 
assistance other than intelligence sharing the Contra resupply op¬ 
eration sought or received from the CIA? 

I might preface that by saying it is obvious you also received 
communications support, but again I believe you probably were 
toid that that was authorized? 

Mr. Dowd. Excuse me, Mr. Chairman, there are two questions 
there. Can we take them one at a time? 

Mr. Van Cleve. I would be happy to. Would you like me to back 
up a little bit? 

Mr. Dowd. First one, and then we will take the second one. 

Mr. Van Cleve. I take it that it is also your testimony, Colonel 
Dutton, that you received communications support, for example, 
from the CIA Station Chief in one of the Central American coun¬ 
tries. That is, he passed messages back and forth between the FDN 
troops and the Contra resupply operation, served as a message 
center in effect. Is that correct? 

Mr. Dutton. With the southern forces. Not necessarily the FDN 
forces. 

Mr. Van Cleve. With the southern forces? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Having that in mind as an example of what I 
mean by communications support, I take it you also understood 
that that was permitted activity? 

Mr. Dutton. That was my understanding. 

Mr. Van Cleve. OK. Now with that as background, what other 
types of assistance, other than intelligence sharing or communica¬ 
tions support, did the Contra resupply operation seek or receive 
from the CIA? 

Mr. Dutton. As far as what they would seek from the CIA, I 
wouldn’t have direct knowledge of that. I would say the effort to 
assist in arranging the air refuel—excuse me, the ground refueling 
in the southern country would have been another form of support 
that was sought and given. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Anything else specific that you can think of? 

Mr. Dutton. There was a request made to the Chief of Station in 
a neighboring Central American country to assist in talking to the 
FDN to try to get them to be more cooperative with us as far as 
providing rigging gear, and possibly doing some horse trading on 
munitions. We needed AK-47 rifles, they needed the mortars that 
we had, so we would trade them our stuff for theirs. . 

As I said in my previous testimony, they were reluctant. They 
would say to us, “Oh, yes, that is fine, and we are going to do 
that”, and a week would go by and nothing would have happened. 
So we said, asked if the CIA Station Chief could apply some pres¬ 
sure to get them to, in fact, respond. 

Mr. Van Cleve. I believe you testified that the refueling exercise 
occurred twice to your knowledge. 

Mr. Dutton. That is correct, once in June and once in July. 
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Mr. Van Cleve. Who paid for the fuel? Did your operation pay 
for the fuel? 

Mr. Dutton. I don’t recall, sir. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Would you have records that would show us? 

Mr. Dutton. I would have to check the records on that. I really 
do not recall. 

Mr. Dowd. Mr. Chairman, we would be happy to check. We have 
copies of the same records we gave t he committee, but we would be 
happy to check them and report back to the committee on that. 

Chairman Hamilton. Would you do so, please? 

Mr. Dowd. Yes. 

[The material is contained in records on file with the Select Com¬ 
mittees.] 

Mr. Van Cleve. Can you think, Colonel Dutton, of any other spe¬ 
cific examples of assistance provided by CIA personnel other than 
the ones you previously testified to? 

Mr. Dutton. I can’t think of any right now. 

Mr. Van Cleve. I would like to turn now, if I might, to some 
questions that relate to the exhibit that has been marked RCD-14, 
that is your organization or reorganization plan, depending on how 
one looks at the state of things at a given time. 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Let me, if I might, start these questions by 
asking you if you know what was the purpose of maintaining pri¬ 
vate company control of the project assets? 

Mr. Dutton. I do not know. 

Mr. Van Cleve. You don’t know. 

I believe you testified earlier this morning that if the assets were 
sold to the CIA, one of the options called for an asset sale of the 
CIA; that note one on exhibit 14 demonstrates that the proceeds 
would have been returned to a fund that would have been main¬ 
tained for similar special projects. 

Mr. Dowd. Are you referring to the last page? 

Mr. Van Cleve. Last page of exhibit 14, and the reference is to 
note one. 

Mr. Dowd. Thank you. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Do you know who would have controlled such a 
fund? 

Mr. Dutton. I do not. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Did you make the decision to buy an additional 
airplane in the summer of 1986 for the Contra resupply operation? 

Mr. Dutton. General Secord and Colonel North gave me the au¬ 
thority to seek out an additional aircraft, and it was based on cost, 
if we could find one that was good, which finding good C-123s now¬ 
adays is not easy, and find one that was at a reasonable cost, then I 
had the authority to go ahead and purchase it. 

Mr. Cooper, the head of the project, and his deputy actually went 
out with one of our mechanics to Tucson and found what we 
needed, and with that I didn’t have to check back. All I did was 
report back that we had found one, what we were looking for, gave 
them the price, and I got an OK. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Colonel Dutton, I understand they gave you the 
authority to proceed and gave you the authority to do the actual 
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procurement, but they made the decision to buy the new airplane, 
is that correct? 

Mr. Dutton. That’s correct. 

Mr. Van Cleve. OK. 

Was it your responsibility, as a general matter, to purchase or 
dispose of major assets of the resupply operation, or would that de¬ 
cision also have been made either by General Secord—either alone 
or in conjunction with Colonel North? 

Mr. Dutton. If by major components—if we can cut it off at the 
level of, say, additional spare engines and that sort of thing, for 
spare engines General Secord and Colonel North gave the OK, yes, 
go ahead and get a spare—for the normal spare parts which were 
still costly, in sum. We did not go to them for item by item. 

Mr. Van Cleve. I understand. 

Did General Secord discuss with you the details of his conversa¬ 
tions with Colonel North, Director Casey or other officials, on the 
question of disposition of the project assets? 

Mr. Dutton. No, sir, he did not. 

Mr. Van Cleve. As of the fall of 1986, was it clear in your own 
mind whether General Secord intended to sell these assets to the 
CIA or give these assets to the CIA? 

Mr. Dutton. By the fall—and this was after we had been suc¬ 
cessful—it was clear to me that the intent was that the CIA was 
going to be offered to come in and take over the assets as they 
were and continue the operation. 

So the answer to your question would be that the assets were to 
be given to the CIA, not sold to them. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Mr. Chairman, I have no further questions. 

Thank you, Colonel Dutton. 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. Liman. 

Mr. Liman. Colonel Dutton, were you granted limited use immu¬ 
nity by our committee? 

Mr. Dutton. No, sir. By a court. 

Mr. Liman. By the court at the request of our committee, cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr. Dowd. That is correct. 

Mr. Dutton. That’s correct. 

Mr. Liman. And you also have been granted such immunity by 
the independent counsel? 

Mr. Dutton. That’s correct, sir. 

Mr. Liman. If you look at this reorganization plan, that is the 
plan that you prepared and was approved by General Secord? 

Mr. Dutton. That’s correct. 

Mr. Liman. And it was edited and approved by Colonel North? 

Mr. Dutton. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Liman. And if you look at the first paragraph, it says, due to 
recent changes in operational requirements and increased tasking, 
the benefactor company, hereinafter referred to as BC Washington, 
has taken more direct control of Project Democracy and its sup¬ 
porting elements. Correct? 

Mr. Dutton. That’s correct, sir. 

Mr. Liman. Now, Project Democracy referred to the operations in 
Central America; is that so? 
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Mr. Dutton. I have no idea. That was—that name was not put in 
there by me. 

Mr. Liman. Well, the project itself that you were writing about 
here was the Central American project? 

Mr. Dutton. Excuse me. In that context, yes, that’s correct. 

Mr. Liman. Who was BC Washington, benefactor company? 

Mr. Dutton. Sir, that was a name that was made up. There is an 
ongoing lawsuit that I believe has been brought up in previous tes¬ 
timony by Avirgon and Honey. Because of this lawsuit, and the in¬ 
volvement of both Colonel North and General Secord in that, there 
was concern that Max Gomez was, in fact, feeding information to 
the people that were behind that lawsuit. 

The purpose of this initial paragraph was to outline specifically 
for Max—and it was presented down in Central America to him— 
that Colonel North and General Secord had withdrawn from the 
operation, they were no longer part of it, and this new company, 
called BC Washington, which represented the donators, therefore 
the benefactors—that they had come in to take over the operation. 

If, in fact, Max passed that information on to the people he had 
been talking to before, it was felt by General Secord and Colonel 
North that that would relieve some of the pressure both on the op¬ 
eration and on themselves. 

Mr. Liman. What was the fact? 

Mr. Dutton. The fact was that Colonel North and General Se- 
cord’s relationship to the organization had not changed one bit. 

Mr. Liman. And that they were still directing the organization, 
correct? 

Mr. Dutton. That’s correct. 

Mr. Liman. And so this BC Washington was a facade that they 
developed in order to cloak their role; is that fair to say? 

Mr. Dutton. That’s fair. 

Mr. Liman. Now, if you look at the last page on the options that 
you have been talking about, that is page 14, there were two op¬ 
tions, correct? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Liman. One was to sell the assets to the CIA and the other 
was to lease them to the CIA; is that so? 

Mr. Dutton. The options that were drawn up as of the 21st of 
July were, yes, to either sell them or to, in effect, lease, become a 
proprietary for the CIA, yes. 

Mr. Liman. Now, you have already testified that the options 
were presented to you by General Secord. 

Mr. Dutton. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And when it said we prefer option one, the “we” is 
General Secord who preferred option one? 

Mr. Dutton. That would be my understanding, yes. 

Mr. Liman. And option one said we prefer option one with the 
proceeds from the sale going back into a fund for continued similar 
requirements. I read that correctly? 

Mr. Dutton. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And am I correct that the continued'similar require¬ 
ments means continued similar covert operations? Is that what you 
referred to- 
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Mr. Dutton. I would refer to it as special operations but very 
close to the same, yes, sir. 

Mr. Liman. Now, where were these other special operations to 
take place? Latin America, Asia, Africa, where? 

Mr. Dutton. Sir, I have no idea. 

Mr. Liman. Well, who was going to decide where you were going 
to conduct special operations for the United States? 

Mr. Dutton. That I have no idea, sir. 

Mr. Liman. Is there not a distinction that you see between this 
operation that you have called a special operation and the other 
special operations that you have been involved in and that those 
were run by the United States of America? 

Mr. Dutton. But to me this one was being run by the United 
States of America. 

Mr. Liman. Were the others farmed out to a private company? 

Mr. Dutton. Sir, there were private individuals involved in the 
other operations. 

Mr. Liman. Were they farmed out to the same extent that this 
one was? 

Mr. Dutton. Private individuals were used in the other oper¬ 
ations. They were used in this operation. The degree to which they 
were used is probably more in this case than they were in previ¬ 
ous—in the previous case of my experience. 

Mr. Liman. Now, you have also testified a moment ago that after 
the memorandum was prepared, General Secord concluded that he 
wanted to give the assets to the CIA, do you recall that? 

Mr. Dutton. As I said, sir, this document was written on the 21st 
of July. The operation didn’t even become viable until mid-Septem¬ 
ber and when I said in the fall of 1986, the discussion to give the 
assets to the CIA was another option that was being discussed seri¬ 
ously. 

Mr. Liman. Do you recall giving testimony at your deposition at 
pages 55 and 56? You were being asked by Mr. Ballen then, ques¬ 
tion, 

I am trying to determine whether it was the intention of your company to sell 
these assets to the CIA or not. 

Answer. If the CIA wanted to purchase them, then the idea was to sell them, it 
was also discussed that it could be given to the CIA. 

Question. So you were unclear about that? 

Answer. That is correct. That was General Secord’s decision. 

Question. And you had never heard what General Secord’s decision was on that 
matter or did you ever hear what General Secord’s decision was on that matter? 

Answer. No, I think he was waiting to hear what the CIA wanted to do and that 
he was basically willing to do whatever they wanted to do, but rightfully it was his 
feelings that the assets belonged to a private company and they should be reim¬ 
bursed for them. 

Was that testimony given by you? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, sir. I believe it goes on to say, “Did he ever 
talk about a profit?” And the answer to that was no. 

Mr. Liman. Did he talk about getting reimbursement for them? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, he did. 

Mr. Liman. And this was true testimony that it was his feeling 
that rightfully the assets belonged to a private company and they 
should be reimbursed for them? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Liman. Now, did you know at the time that these assets had 
been paid for out of donations to the Contras from third countries 
and out of profits from the Iranian arms sales? 

Mr. Dutton. You are combining two things. I had understood 
they were paid for out of donations. 

Mr. Liman. And when you said that General Secord believed 
that these assets belonged to a private company, this was a private 
company that had bought them out of donations, is that what you 
understood? 

Mr. Dutton. That was the understanding, yes. 

Mr. Liman. Now, you have also—did you ever record in your 
memorandum here the option of just giving them to the Contras? 

Mr. Dutton. No, sir, nor did I enter the option of us just being 
moved out and had to go sell them on the streets of Miami. 

Mr. Liman. You also testified about your very strong views based 
on your long and distinguished career about unaccountable slush 
funds. 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Liman. Am I correct that you sent Ms. Napier, your secre¬ 
tary, to pick up the money in Florida to give it to Colonel North? 

Mr. Dutton. I believe my testimony said that I arranged for Mrs. 
Napier to make a trip down to Southern Air Transport to pick up a 
package. It wasn’t until after she got back that I found out it was 
money. 

Mr. Liman. And you found out it was cash? 

Mr. Dutton. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. What kind of accountability was there for that cash 
that was being given to Colonel North? 

Mr. Dutton. That wasn’t my operation, and I didn’t think it 
would be my position to demand an accounting from Colonel North 
on that subject. 

Mr. Liman. Did you raise with General Secord the fact that there 
was cash being delivered to the White House? 

Mr. Dutton. No, sir. 

Mr. Liman. Did you ask him what kind of accountability there 
was for that cash? 

Mr. Dutton. No, sir. 

Mr. Liman. Did you ask Colonel North about accountability for 
that cash? 

Mr. Dutton. No, sir. As I stated, it wasn’t my position. It was 
their operation. All I had done was facilitate having Shirley go 
down and pick up what I understood was a package. 

Mr. Liman. Now one other issue on accountability. Do you recall 
getting end user certificates for some blowpipe weapons? 

Mr. Dutton. No, sir. I don’t recall receiving those. 

Mr. Liman. Do you recall that your organization received them? 

Mr. Dutton. I have seen where there were end user certificates, 
but I was not familiar with them and I had basically nothing to do 
with them. 

Mr. Liman. Those are very lethal weapons, blowpipes, am I cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr. Dutton. I understand they are. I have never seen one. 

Mr. Liman. Did you know that Felix Rodriguez had asked for 
those end-user certificates back? 
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Mr. Dutton. I think there was a KL-43 message that states that 
he had asked for them back. 

Mr. Liman. Do you know they weren’t given back to him? 

Mr. Dutton. No, sir, I didn’t know that. 

Mr. Liman. Do you know where they are today? 

Mr. Dutton. No, sir. Mr. Liman, my business was not procure¬ 
ment of weapons. I was an air operations officer requested to get a 
very sick air operation working. So I wasn’t concerned with the 
munitions. 

Mr. Liman. You said that you turned over the records that the 
committees requested from your organizations, am I correct? 

Mr. Dutton. I turned over everything that I have. 

Mr. Liman. And there were many, many records, I think thou¬ 
sands of pages, is that fair to say? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Liman. Is it also fair to say that you turned over all of the 
records that were not shredded in November or December? 

Mr. Dutton. That is a rather interesting distinction. I turned 
over all the records that I had—that I had. 

Mr. Liman. Was there a shredding party at your organization in 
November and December? 

Mr. Dutton. Excuse me, sir, we don’t have shredding parties. 
There was some business done in the office. We had a great con¬ 
cern about the security of the office because we were being inun¬ 
dated by people that were very interested in what had happened in 
Central America. They found out that STTGI was involved. It was 
General Secord’s desire that we don’t have any superfluous materi¬ 
al left laying around the office. I had duplicate messages of KL-43 
traffic that I shredded. I didn’t consider that a shredding party. 

Mr. Liman. Did you ask Ms. Napier to shred? 

Mr. Dutton. Did I ask Ms. Napier, no I did not. 

Mr. Liman. Was she asked to shred papers? 

Mr. Dutton. I understand she was, yes. 

Mr. Liman. Do you know what she was shredding? 

Mr. Dutton. Telephone logs. 

Mr. Liman. Did you see her shred other records? 

Mr. Dutton. No, I did not. 

Mr. Liman. Is it your testimony that the only records that were 
shredded were duplicate records? 

Mr. Dutton. My testimony is of my records the only thing shred¬ 
ded were duplicate records. 

Mr. Liman. Would it have been everyone else’s in that organiza¬ 
tion? 

* Mr. Dutton. The only other thing that I can testify to is the tele¬ 
phone log and that I assisted her in shredding because she was 
having trouble with it. 

Mr. Liman. Can you tell us how you protect operational security 
if you shred a duplicate but keep an original? 

Mr. Dutton. This wasn't trying to protect operational security 
necessarily. There wasn’t a need for me to carry a huge bundle of 
excess messages around, two or three copies of the same message, 
so I got rid of the ones I didn’t need. I kept the originals and you 
have all of those. 

Mr. Liman. Were you carrying them around? 
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Mr. Dutton. They were in my desk. They were locked in my 
desk. But I don’t consider that secure enough. When we got to this 
point I shredded the ones that were duplicates, packaged the rest 
of them, stapled them and put them in my home office. 

Mr. Liman. Who made the decision to have the shredding take 
place at the offices? 

Mr. Dutton. For the telephone log I understand it was General 
Secord, for mine it was my decision. 

Mr. Liman. And was it all done at or about the same time? 

Mr. Dutton. I don’t believe so. My records— I would say maybe 
within a month of each other, or a couple of weeks of each other, 
but it wasn’t all done at the same time. 

Mr. Liman. Did you see them do the shredding? 

Mr. Dutton. No, I did not. 

Mr. Liman. No further questions. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hamilton. The committees will stand in recess until 2 
p.m. 

[Whereupon, at 12:05 p.m., the Select Committees recessed, to re¬ 
convene at 2:00 p.m., the same day.] 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

The Select Committees met, pursuant to recess, at 2:00 p.m., in 
room 2172, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Lee H. Hamilton 
(chairman of the House Select Committee) and Hon. Daniel K. 
Inouye (chairman of the Senate Select Committee) presiding. 

Chairman Hamilton. The Select Committees will come to order. 
I would remind members that we will proceed now with questions 
by the principal questioners for the committee, the four; they will 
be called in this order: Senator Sarbanes, Representative McCol¬ 
lum, Senator McClure, and the chairman, myself. 

A total of 1 hour will be divided equally among the four designat¬ 
ed questioners. With respect to other members of the Select Com¬ 
mittees, I would remind you that if you want to pose questions to 
the witness that you notify the chair so the chair may call on you 
after the designated questioners have completed their questions. 

. We will begin with Senator Sarbanes. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Colonel Dutton, you said in your testimony this morning that 
when you went to work for Stanford Technology Trading, you had 
a 1-year contract at $5,000 a month? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Do you continue to work there now? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Was your contract extended? 

Mr. Dutton. No, it was not, I was told by General Secord as long 
as Stanford Technology can stay working, I have got a job. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Who is your superior at Stanford Technology? 

Mr. Dutton. General Secord and Albert Hakim are equal part¬ 
ners. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Do you regard them both as being your bosses? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes. I work more directly for with General Secord, 
but I consider them both bosses. 
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Mr. Sarbanes. Do you work for Hakim in any way or is it all for 
General Secord? 

Mr. Dutton. I have done work for Mr. Hakim. 

Mr. Sarbanes. You regard the two of them together as control¬ 
ling Stanford Technology? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. Sarbanes. How come, on the first day on the job, May 2 last 
year, you apparently asked General Secord whether all of this was 
legal? Did you put that question to him? 

Mr. Dutton. In terms close to that. Once we were talking about 
it—it just came out in the conversation, are we in good shape legal¬ 
ly on this? 

Mr. Sarbanes. In other words, as it was described to you, it 
raised enough questions in your mind that you were concerned 
about its legalities; is that correct? 

Mr. Dutton. Not necessarily, sir. I was being careful. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Do you regard it as the normal, prudent thing to 
do when you go to work somewhere, to ask whether what you have 
been asked to do is legal? 

Mr, Dutton. I thought it was somewhat of an unusual situation, 
sir. 

Mr. Sarbanes. What did General Secord tell you to reassure you 
on that point? 

Mr. Dutton. Well, we started with the legal opinion. He told me 
that everything we were doing was in fact legal and that they had 
taken great effort to be sure that we were operating legally. 

We discussed first the legal opinion and in conversation, I don’t 
know if it was later that day or later on, we went into discussing 
other particulars. Once General Secord, remember, sir, I had worked 
for him before when he was active duty general officer, and if a 
general officer tells me that what we are doing is legal, I don’t go into 
a great deal of research with him on it. 

I trusted him. 

Mr. Sarbanes. You used that legal opinion on the Neutrality Act 
quite often subsequently, I take it. You showed it to others in Cen¬ 
tral America to reassure them; is that correct? 

Mr. Dutton. Sir, I thought it was important when I went down 
there that, first of all Bill Cooper, my manager, understand that if 
he was asked to fly people into Nicaragua, that that was going to 
create a problem. I also thought it was important that Colonel Jim 
Steele, who was the MilGroup commander, understand that if he 
got a request from somebody or heard that possibly we were consid¬ 
ering flying any of the commandantes in and out of neighboring 
countries, that Cooper was going to say no, and this was why. 

I had a meeting with both of them at the same meeting, and 
made the finding known at that time for that purpose, so there 
wouldn’t be any question. , 

Mr. Sarbanes. Would you look at exhibit 14, please? If you 
would turn to page 9, first of all, just as an aside, who are the 
South Africans that you refer to here in your memo? 

Mr. Dutton. There was some confusion when we had the three 
British gentlemen working with us as to whether they were South 
African or British. I was of the opinion at one time that they were 
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South African and was told later that was incorrect; they were, in 
fact, British. That is who it was referring to. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Am I correct in calculating that the recurring 
costs on a monthly basis for this operation were about $95,000, that 
would be adding up everything under recurring costs? 

Mr. Dutton. That would probably be very close, sir. Remember¬ 
ing that if we consider starting in—we really started looking at 
this hard in June, I had a 4-month period to determine an average, 
but according to that would be a pretty good- 

Mr. Sarbanes. If you turn to your options page, which is the last 
page in the memo, I take it these were options that you testified 
were given to you by General Secord, is that correct? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sarbanes. When you say given to you, in other words, he in 
effect formulated the options and then you prepared, as it were, 
the backup memo to the options, is that correct? 

Mr. Dutton. That is correct. 

Mr. Sarbanes. In option two, where the CIA was to take over 
operational control, but you were going to maintain the crews and 
assets and conduct this operation at certain rates, you conclude 
“therefore the basic cost per month to the CIA would be $311,500 
plus additive costs for operations in excess of the 50 hours per 
month.” So in effect, there was a significant profit or surplus that 
the enterprise would achieve if in fact option two had been used, is 
that correct? 

Mr. Dutton. Sir, recall if you will that in September, once we 
started flying heavily, if you will note back on the recurring cost 
page, I had shown in fuel and oil, $35,000 expended as of July and 
an average of $12,000 a month. Considering that we were burning 
almost $6,000 a mission in fuel, the fact that we had increased the 
rate of flying, was going to increase the rate of expenditure a great 
deal. So these numbers—there has to be some flexibility put into 
them. 

Mr. Sarbanes. You were going to charge extra for flights above a 
certain minimum number of hours weren’t you? That was going to 
be added on to the $311,000, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Dutton. The cost— I think what we have here- 

Mr. Sarbanes. Therefore, the basic cost per month would be 
$311,000 plus additive costs for operations in excess of the 50 hours 
per month. 

Chairman Hamilton. Senator Sarbanes, excuse me for interrupt¬ 
ing you, but I wanted to explain. The House, I am informed, is be¬ 
ginning a series of six votes, and it will take us I suspect the better 
part of an hour, so I have asked Chairman Inouye if he would pre¬ 
side, and we will go ahead with the principal questioners, Sarbanes 
and Senator McClure, and if necessary, then we will just go ahead 
and ask other members of the committees who are present if they 
have questions. 

Mr. McCollum does have questions, as one of the principal ques¬ 
tioners, and he will return as soon as he can to ask his questions. 
So you will excuse the members of the House, please. Senator Sar¬ 
banes, I apologize to you for interrupting. 
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Mr. Sarbanes. Well, Colonel, the additive costs above 50 hours 
per month would cover most of those extra costs you are talking 
about, would they not? 

Mr. Dutton. That is probably true. 

Mr. Sarbanes. I don't want to hassle you, but it is very clear 
that the $311,000- 

Mr. DowD. Could he finish his answer? It’s the second time he's 
been interrupted. I would like to give him a chance to answer your 
question. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Fine. 

Mr. Dutton. Sir, I am not disagreeing with the fact that there 
was a built in amount that would b«! considered a profit. I think in 
any condition where a proprietary is hired, there is an expected 
profit to be made. 

Mr. Sarbanes. It would be a substantial profit too, would it not? 

Mr. Dutton. It would depend on how the operation ran. The ex¬ 
penditures of keeping these aircraft in operation was extremely 
high, and the more we used them, the more expensive it was going 
to be. 

Mr. Sarbanes. But essentially you had recurring costs of about a 
hundred thousand dollars a month or a charge to the CIA that you 
were projecting of $311,000 a month? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, sir, that is a July figure. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Are you familiar with the testimony that General 
Singlaub gave when he appeared before the committee that he 
could have gotten twice as much arms for the money as General 
Secord was getting? 

Mr. Dutton. I heard that testimony, sir. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Did you think that was accurate? 

Mr. Dutton. I have no way of telling, sir. Again as I testified 
before, I was concentrating solely on the air operation itself. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Did you have any familiarity with the subma¬ 
chine gun enterprise that General Secord and Mr. Hakim consid¬ 
ered going into? 

Mr. Dutton. I had some. It was already begun when I came to 
the company, and then I assisted some later on. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Were you familiar with the fact that apparently 
they were planning to sell the machine guns to the Contras? 

Mr. Dutton. No, sir, I was never aware of that. 

Mr. Sarbanes. That Mr. Royer prepared a memorandum in 
which he indicated that they hoped to sell 4,000 items to the Con¬ 
tras at a unit price of $1,000 each and take a 25-percent commis¬ 
sion? 

Mr. Dutton. No, sir, I was not aware of that. 

Mr. Sarbanes. You weren’t aware of that? 

Mr. Dutton. No, sir. My relation on that was trying to find a 
place to get them manufactured. 

Mr. Sarbanes. What was the problem with Mr. Rodriguez, as 
you perceived it? 

Mr. Dutton. In any particular area, sir? 

Mr. Sarbanes. You said you had a lot of difficulties with him. 
Why did you have difficulties with him? 

Mr. Dutton. Sir, Mr. Rodriguez was, I guess the term is, well 
connected in the U.S. Government and also had ingratiated himself 
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to one of the high ranking local officials. Mr. Rodriguez and I had 
different ideas on how a special operation should be run. I consid¬ 
ered myself to have more expertise, and I certainly had the support 
of the manager and his deputy that were working for me that the 
way I intended to work it was correct. 

It became a difficult issue when you are at odds with one of the 
people that are down there and well situated with the locals. That 
if you have to be in an argument with him over how the operation 
is going to run, he had to be handled very carefully. But we could 
not allow the operation to get out of control or, as far as I was con¬ 
cerned, to break any of the tenets that I thought proper for run¬ 
ning this kind of a special operation. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Could you look at your deposition please at pages 
52—right at the bottom of page 52, and then over on page 53. Be¬ 
ginning at the bottom of page— 

Mr. Dowd. Fifty-two, and the answer? 

Mr. Sarbanes. Yes. “He became a major problem in the conduct 
of the operation.” This is you responding to a question. “He inter¬ 
fered with the operation in the operational side of it. He wanted as 
much control of the money as he could.” Then you detail some ex¬ 
amples of that. 

And then a question was put to you, “What did you consider 
were his motives for doing that?” And you responded, “money”. 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sarbanes. And that was essentially your perception of Ro¬ 
driguez and the problem? 

Mr. Dutton. That was my concern. His interference with the op¬ 
eration wasn’t for money. The attempt to get control of an emer¬ 
gency fund and to control the fuel account—there my concern was 
not controlling the money. 

Mr. Sarbanes. You had the view that he was feeding informa¬ 
tion for a lawsuit that was designed to bring an end to this oper¬ 
ation? 

Mr. Dutton. Sir, I don’t have direct knowledge of that, and I 
think there are others that are going to appear here that will be 
able to give you much greater detail on that. I was told by General 
Secord that they had information that he was feeding the other 
side on this, and that was a concern to them, but I think others can 
give you much better information than I can. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Was there an anxiety that he was going to reveal 
this matter publicly and blow your cover? 

Mr. Dutton. There was a time when the pressures built up, 
there was a threat to us that he was going to get the local general 
to start charging us landing fees, and that if he didn’t get satisfac¬ 
tion, that he might go public. 

Mr. Sarbanes. To prevent that, what steps were taken? He was 
brought here to meet with North in the White House complex; is 
that correct? 

Mr. Dutton. I am not sure it was tied directly to that meeting. 
That was more of a communication security problem. I discussed, I 
believe, in one of the KL-43 messages that you all have the fact 
that Max had set himself up with a number of groups down there, _ 
some of them the relationships quite questionable. I don’t believe 
that a U.S. citizen is supposed to be a part of a foreign military 
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force. The fact that he was using U.S. military, MilGroup, vehicles, 
that he was using the State Department radios, possibly put him in 
a vulnerable enough position that we could get him removed with¬ 
out also getting ourselves removed. 

It was a difficult situation to be in. He was hurting us on the 
operational side. He stopped flights—when we had the aircraft that 
got stuck on the runway in the southern neighboring country, it 
was necessary that we get more people down there and another air¬ 
craft to lighten the load that was on the aircraft that was stuck, 
and also to help dig it out. He stopped that flight from departing 
because either he didn’t understand what was going on or he had 
some other agenda. I don’t know what it was. 

But we just couldn’t afford to have him stepping in and interfer- 
ring with things that were truly Mr. Cooper’s call. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Let me turn to my final area of questions, be¬ 
cause my time is about to expire. 

I am interested in the extent of support which your operatic re¬ 
ceived from U.S. Government officials. 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sarbanes. And you have testified to that at different times, 
about this person and that person, but let’s try to get it all togeth¬ 
er, if we could, for just a couple of minutes. 

Why don’t you recount that, beginning with the people out in the 
field and then we will come back to Washington, in terms of U.S. 
Government officials who were being helpful to your operation. 

I take it you had the Station Chiefs in all three of these Central 
American countries? 

Mr. Dutton. Sir, I think if we can take that section separately— 
one of the Station Chiefs supported us directly and very strongly 
throughout the entire—as I say, we are talking about 4 to 5 
months of operation. But he was of great assistance to us all the 
time. 

In one of the neighboring countries the Station Chief was called 
on to assist us, and at times would and at times would not. 

The Station Chief where the host base was did not really support 
at any particular time to the degree even as I felt that he could 
have, and that means providing intelligence and weather informa¬ 
tion. 

So it was a variance. I couldn’t just put one face on it. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Ambassadors? 

Mr. Dutton. I had heard them mentioned, sir, but if they were 
involved—if I had a problem in the local area and if I were to call 
Colonel North with it, it would seem to get resolved. 

I don’t know how it could have gotten resolved without the Am¬ 
bassador being part of it. I don’t know how we could set up-a refu¬ 
eling in a southern country at their international airport with both 
their MilGroup Commander and their Chief of Station involved 
and the Ambassador not know about it. I would find that very 
strange. 

Mr. Sarbanes. And the MilGroup commanders in these coun¬ 
tries? 

Mr. Dutton. We had only two occasions with the southern neigh¬ 
boring country where we had assistance. Colonel Steele was, I 
guess you would say, blew hot and cold. There were times that he 
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was helpful to us in the August-September time frame, when we 
finally became successful—he had come in to—I won’t say run it, it 
wasn i close to that, but he would stay close to it and if there were 
something he didn’t like he would let us know. 

There were times where he had, in fact, made Max his surrogate 
and given him the KL-43 and said I am hands off, I have nothing 
to do with this. 

Mr. Sarbanes. What about back here in Washington? 

Mr. Dutton. I didn’t deal with many people other than Colonel 
North and General Secord and Mr. Gadd back here in Washington. 

Mr. Sarbanes. So Poindexter, Casey, Meese- 

Mr. Dutton. Only the references by Colonel North and General 
Secord to discussions with Mr. Casey and Colonel North's discus¬ 
sion reference Mr. Meese. 

Mr. Sarbanes. And Shultz and Weinberger? 

Mr. Dutton. I have no direct knowledge on that, sir. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Inouye. Senator McClure. 

Mr. McClure. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dutton, I want to inquire into a very small area of the entire 
speculation that has surrounded this entire matter. Back in March 
there were articles carried in some Scandinavian newspapers that 
the CIA stole $40 million. That was several different news accounts 
appeared on March the 17th simultaneously in several different 
European Scandinavian newspapers. A week later it appeared in a 
U.S. news magazine dated March 23. 

Mr. Dutton. Is that of this year, sir? 

Mr. McClure. Yes, of 1987. The story went on to indicate that 
the Danish ship, the Erria, carried $40 million in U.S. $100 bills as 
it sailed from the Middle East to Denmark. The news weekly at¬ 
tributed the story to a CIA source and went on to say that one port 
of call in that period was Haifa, Israel. 

The captain of the Erria was interviewed by the staff of this com¬ 
mittee and although he indicated that he had no knowledge of $40 
million, he did indicate that he received an envelope in Israel 
which contained money. 

My question, Mr. Dutton, relates to the money that you and Gen¬ 
eral Secord took to Israel because I think that may, in fact, be the 
so-called $40 million to which the exaggerated press accounts have 
made reference. 

When did you fly to Geneva to meet Mr. Willard Zucker to 
obtain a large quantity of cash? 

Mr. Dutton. At the end of October- 

Mr. McClure. Of 1986? 

Mr. DuttOn. That is correct. 

Mr. McClure. Was this the only time you alone or with others 
obtained cash from Mr. Zucker or CSF? 

Mr. Dutton. The trip with General Secord in August, I under¬ 
stood that he had picked up some cash to take down to Israel, but 
it certainly wasn’t in amounts like you are talking about. And I 
probably can help it explain what it was for. 

Mr. McClure. During the trip, did you obtain a quantity of cash 
from Mr. Zucker in October 1986? 

Mr. Dutton. My October trip, I obtained $40,000 from him. 
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Mr. McClure. What were the circumstances of that transaction? 

Mr. Dutton. I went to CSF. He went to the bank, came back 
with the money, I counted it and signed a receipt for it. 

Mr. McClure. That was $40,000? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McClure. Not $40 million? 

Mr. Dutton. No, sir. I counted it very carefully. 

Mr. McClure. Which bank? 

Mr. Dutton. I don't know, sir. I stayed in the office—he just left 
for awhile and when he came back he had the money. 

Mr. McClure. And what were your instructions to do with that 
money? 

Mr. Dutton. I was to take it to Israel and turn it over to the 
Israeli officials there. I was to withdraw part of it back to give to 
the flight crew to carry with them when they went into Iran. We 
were never sure whether they were going to have to eventually pay 
for the gas themselves or not. 

To date, the Iranians have given t^em the gas for free, but if 
they ever said we want payment for it, we wanted them to be able 
to get back out of town. 

Mr. McClure. At one point in your statement to the committee, 
I believe, you said that the Israelis paid the hotel bills out of the 
money which had been provided them? 

Mr. Dutton. What I did was I gave the $30,000—I gave $30,000 
of it to the aircraft commander. He took it incountry with him; 
when he came back, he gave it back to me. Per General Secord’s 
instructions, I paid the crew an incentive pay of $8,000, and I had 
expenses, General Secord instructed i-nat I take $1,000 of it, which 
I have completely documented. 

Turned out it cost me $3,000 for the trip. I turned $31,000 back 
over to the Israelis, and the idea was, sir, that we felt other mis¬ 
sions were going to have to be flown, and to have to carry $40,000 
in every time we went we didn’t want to have to do that. 

So, it was set up there to help us in the future. 

Mr. McClure. And the balance of the money was left with offi¬ 
cials in Israel. 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McClure. Was contact made with Mr. Hakim before you 
were given the cash? 

Mr. Dutton. Not that I know of, sir. 

Mr. McClure. As I recall your testimony, you said that all was 
in $100 bills. 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McClure. What was your impression of who controlled the 
bank accounts? Was it Mr. Hakim or General Secord or Mr. 
Zucker, or whom may it have been? 

Mr. Dutton. It was my impression that Mr. Hakim controlled 
the accounts, all the invoices that I received once I cleared them, I 
would take them to General Secord and he would either call Mr. 
Hakim or, if he was out, he would ask me to call him and request 
that a wire transfer be made. 

Mr. McClure. When you went there to get this cash that you re¬ 
ferred to, was Mr. Hakim with you? 

Mr. Dutton. No, sir. 
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Mr. McClure. Did you have a written authorization from him to 
get the $40,000? 

Mr. Dutton. No, sir. 

Mr. McClure. If Mr. Hakim controlled the account, how was it 
that you were able to get to withdraw $40,000? 

Mr. Dutton. Sir, that was something between General Secord 
and Mr. Hakim and Mr. Zucker. I would assume maybe a phone 
call from Mr. Hakim giving the authorization would do it, but that 
is purely an assumption on my part. 

Mr. McClure. Mr. Dutton, in mid-July 1986, General Secord, 
Colonel North, Mr. Hakim and yourself met to discuss the entire 
Contra operation. What was your impression of Mr. Hakim’s role 
and knowledge of that operation? 

Mr. Dutton. The occasion of the meeting was Mr. Hakim’s birth¬ 
day, and in that evening, we generally went over how the oper¬ 
ation was going, the problems that we were having. My feeling was 
that he was totally out of the operational side—that he was han¬ 
dling the financial side. That was his bag. 

The rest of it was being run by General Secord and Colonel 
North. 

Mr. McClure. Did you have enough discussions with him that 
evening to get any impression as to how much detail he knew of 
the financial records and accounts? 

Mr. Dutton. No, sir. 

Mr. McClure. Did you ever get the impression that Mr. Hakim 
was not concerned with the details, and that he left such concerns 
to Mr. Zucker? 

Mr. Dutton. No, sir, I have no knowledge either way on that. 

Mr. McClure. Was Mr. Zucker at that meeting? 

Mr. Dutton. No, sir. 

Mr. McClure. At this point in time—that would be mid-July 
1986 —the Danish ship, the Erria, was stranded with its arms 
cargo, which I think was estimated at $2 million. There were ex¬ 
tensive discussions between the principals, Mr. Hakim, General 
Secord, Mr. Clines and others, including the ship’s agent’s, Queen 
Shipping. 

What discussions are you aware of between the principals on the 
disposition of the cargo, its ultimate sale and the division of the 
profits? 

Mr. Dutton. Sir, I was not involved in the munition acquisition 
portion of this operation. When the warehouse was full, my only 
job was to empty it. I did not have anything to do with the acquisi¬ 
tion at any time. 

Mr. McClure. In your deposition—excuse me. 

Mr. Dutton. Sir, counsel was asking about that part of your 
question, did I have any knowledge of that particular discussion; 
and I do not. 

Mr. McClure. In your deposition at page 4, you state, and you 
may want to make reference to it- 

Mr. Dowd. Please. 

Mr. McClure. I quote from your deposition, at the top of the 
page— 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McClure [reading]: 
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I went to work for him”—that would be Secord—“in Tehran in the Air Force sec¬ 
tion of the Military Assistance Advisory Group. We were stationed there two and a 
half years, and returned to Washington. 

With reference to that experience, while in Tehran did you ever 
meet Albert Hakim? 

Mr. Dutton. No, sir, I did not. 

Mr. McClure. To your knowledge, did General Secord know Mr. 
Hakim? 

Mr. Dutton. I have been told subsequently that, yes, he had met 
him and the conditions under which he met him- 

Mr. McClure. But you didn’t know that at that time? 

Mr. Dutton. No, sir, I did not. 

Mr. McClure. What did you know about Mr. Hakim? 

Mr. Dutton. I didn’t know anything about Mr. Hakim. 

Mr. McClure. Did you know Mr. Ghorbanifar before this—while 
you were in Iran? 

Mr. Dutton. I have never met Mr. Ghorbanifar. 

Mr. McClure. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I have no 
further questions. 

Chairman Inouye. Senator Nunn? 

Mr. Nunn. No questions. 

Chairman Inouye. Senator Cohen? 

Mr. Cohen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Colonel Dutton, as a practical matter, you really didn’t care what 
the legal opinion said as long as you got a legal opinion handed to 
you by General Secord and endorsed t>y Oliver North, did you? 

Mr. Dutton. I cared very much, sir. 

Mr. Cohen. Hypothetically speaking, if that particular opinion 
had indicated that you could drop non-U.S. combatants into Nica¬ 
ragua, would you have challenged that? 

Mr. Dutton. No, sir. If the opinion stated that we could have 
dropped combatants—if the opinion stated that whatever we were 
doing was legal, that would have been OK. 

Mr. Cohen. That is precisely what I asked you the first time. 

Mr. Dutton. Sorry, I misunderstood you. 

Mr. Cohen. Whatever that legal opinion said, you would not 
have challenged it because you assumed that Ollie North had au¬ 
thority from either Poindexter or the President or Bill Casey? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, sir. I misunderstood the point of the question. I 
thought you were saying I didn’t care whether we broke the law or 
not. 

Mr. Cohen. No, as long as you got a legal opinion that was as far 
as you wanted to go? 

Mr. Dutton. That was good for me, yes sir. 

Mr. Cohen. So long as you didn't use any American made equip¬ 
ment or equipment coming from the United States, there was no 
problem of legality even under the terms of that legal opinion, 
right? 

Mr. Dutton. I don’t believe that legal opinion dealt with the 
source of arms. That would have been in the arms export control 
area. This one was dealing with what we could deliver and the fact 
that we could deliver arms came through loud and clear. 

Mr. Cohen. Did you ever deliver any M-79 grenade launchers? 
You kept some pretty detailed records about the inventory? 
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Mr. Dutton. I would have to review to be sure. I didn’t study the 
loads but it would not surprise me if we had. 

Mr. Cohen. If it had wouldn’t that have violated the restriction 
about selling or delivering U.S. made equipment? 

Mr. Dutton. Sir, I think it would depend on what the source of 
that was. If it was an overseas source—but again there is somebody 
that is much more expert than I on that. My understanding was 
that great care was taken as far as what munitions were procured 
and where they were procured for delivery. 

Mr. Cohen. What about the night scopes? Did you deliver any 
night scopes? 

Mr. Dutton. We used night vision goggles ourselves. I would 
have to review the record to see if night scopes were, in fact, deliv¬ 
ered. 

Mr. Cohen. If night scopes were delivered, that would in fact 
have been a violation if it came directly from the United States? 

Mr. Dutton. If it came directly from the United States. 

Mr. Cohen. What about Bushmasters? 

Mr. Dutton. Again, I am not familiar with that. 

Mr. Cohen. Max or Rodriguez was a problem for you from the 
very beginning, wasn’t he? 

Mr. Dutton. Not from the very beginning. When I first met him 
I thought he was going to be a real benefit to us because he comes 
across very personably and he did have good connections both in 
the host country and up here. 

Mr. Cohen. Weren’t you aware that he complained, as a matter 
of fact, about a mechanic who was drunk on the job? He was con¬ 
cerned about security of the operations. 

Mr. Dutton. I don’t recall him bringing that up. I would have 
been glad for his attendance to that. 

Mr. Cohen. Did he ever complain that Tom Clines was ripping 
off the Contras, making extraordinary profits? 

Mr. Dutton. He mentioned that at one time. I found that rather 
unusual. My understanding, I believe one of his comments was we 
were buying grenades for $3 and selling them for $9, which I find 
rather strange, because every munition that I delivered out of the 
warehouse was being given to the southern forces, not sold to them. 

Mr. Cohen. So you felt that his complaint was without merit? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cohen. How about Mr. Quintero, did he ever complain about 
his presence in the operation? 

Mr. Dutton. Did I? 

Mr. Cohen. Did he? 

Mr. Dutton. Not to me, sir. 

Mr. Cohen. Well, to anybody in the group? 

Mr. Dutton. I don’t know. 

Mr. Cohen. You indicated that at least there was some suspicion 
by—yourself and others, including Oliver North, that Mr. Rodri¬ 
guez may, in fact, have been aiding and abetting the enemy of the 
Contras? 

Mr. Dutton. My information was coming from Colonel North, 
so—aiding and abetting the Contras? 

Mr. Cohen. The enemies of the Contras? 
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Mr. Dutton. The enemies. I am not sure that I can say that di¬ 
rectly aiding the Sandinistas. 

Mr. Cohen. No. 

Mr. Dutton. The Communists possibly. 

Mr. Cohen. People seeking to put a halt to the Contra aid pro¬ 
gram? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes. The people trying to put a halt to it and trying 
to expose it. 

Mr. Cohen. You mean to say you and others would keep a man 
on the operation who in fact was actively seeking to undermine it? 

Mr. Dutton. Sir, that wasn’t my choice as to whether we kept 
him or not. And the fact that he was kept was probably determined 
by his connections down there. 

Mr. Cohen. And here in Washington? 

Mr. Dutton. That could be. There were others that knew how 
strong those connections were. I really wasn’t aware. 

Mr. Cohen. You said you indicated you decided to leave the Air 
Force on May 1 and went to work on May 2 with Stanford? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, sir. I made the decision long before that, but 
that was the date of my retirement. 

Mr. Cohen. You were persuaded to come on board because the 
issue had become too hot for General Secord to maintain a high 
profile in terms of controlling the operation? 

Mr. Dutton. No, sir. My decision to retire had been made before 
I ever had a discussion with General Secord and it wasn't a matter 
of the issue being too hot. When I came on board it was that, the 
issue was that we were not getting the job done and he needed 
somebody who could apply full time to it. 

Mr. Cohen. On exhibit 3, which is dated June 18, 1986, you have 
a handwritten note which says Ralph re: lawsuit. Can you tell us 
what that means? 

Mr. Dutton. Sir, that is not my handwriting. That isn’t my note. 
I sent the message at the top, what was written at the bottom was 
by someone else. 

Mr. Cohen. You don’t know whose handwriting that is? 

Mr. Dutton. No, sir, I don’t recognize it. 

Mr. Cohen. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Inouye. Senator Heflin. 

Mr. Heflin. Colonel you have testified today, and I believe you 
previously testified to it, that General Secord and Mr. Hakim had 
told you on a number of occasions that they were interested in op¬ 
erating this Contra aid project in order to position themselves with 
the White House to take full advantage of the financial opportuni¬ 
ties that they believe would be forthcoming at the end of the Iran/ 
Iraq war and United States efforts to re-build Iran. Is that a cor¬ 
rect statement? 

Mr. Dutton. Sir, if I could, I believe my testimony was that Mr. 
Hakim and General Secord were willing to support the U.S. Gov¬ 
ernment in the effort to resupply the Contras. The fact that they 
were tied up in the Iran resupply or the Iran arms sale was an 
issue that would have longterm benefits to them. 

The fact that they brought me onboard and said we can afford to 
have Colonel Dutton working totally for the southern project on 
our payroll, is because we see in the Jong term that there are going 
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to be contacts made. They were trying to work with a moderate fac¬ 
tion that would lead to business contacts and that they could see in 
the long term there would be business to be done with these busi¬ 
nessmen in Iran and they wanted to have been the ones to make 
contact with them. 

Mr. Heflin. And you came onboard on May 2, 1986. Was this 
statement made to you in and around that time, say, during the 
year 1986? 

Mr. Dutton. It was made during the year 1986; to pin a date on 
it, sir, I really couldn’t do that. 

Mr. Heflin. Was it repeated to you by General Secord on several 
occasions? 

Mr. Dutton. No, sir, I can only remember it was explained to me 
once and that was sufficient. 

Mr. Heflin. Did at any time during that time did General Secord 
indicate to you that he was interested in returning to the govern¬ 
ment service? 

Mr. Dutton. No, sir. I heard that in his testimony and that he 
had not confided in me. 

Mr. Heflin. So in 1986, his statement to you was to the future, 
was pertaining to the issue of perhaps profits, contacts that might 
be made in Iran pertaining to some endeavors there. 

Mr. Dutton. I think the idea that in the long term the company 
would be in a better business position was certainly an explanation 
for an obvious question which was why am I getting paid $5,000 a 
month to run a—try and run a southern air operation. 

Mr. Heflin. You mentioned during your testimony various 
things about top boss and you asked about whether it could refer to 
Admiral Poindexter. In any reference that you ever had with Colo¬ 
nel North, did he ever refer to Donald Regan as his top boss, with 
those words? 

Mr. Dutton. No, sir. I never heard him refer to Donald Regan as 
that. 

Mr. Heflin. I believe that is all. 

Chairman Inouye. Senator Trible. 

Mr. Trible. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dutton, you and General Secord are close business associ¬ 
ates, are you not? You work together on a daily basis? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. Trible. Is it fair to say that you are the General’s staff offi¬ 
cer in his operations? 

Mr. Dutton. My title is staff director, but I don’t have much of a 
staff working for me. 

Mr. Trible. So you are his man? 

Mr. Dutton. I would rather say that we are business associates. I 
am my man. 

Mr. Trible. All right, sir, but you work for Mr. Secord? 

Mr. Dutton. That is correct. 

Mr. Trible. Are you aware that during the time of these oper¬ 
ations under review here that Secord and Hakim were pursuing a 
number of high cost investment opportunities with Don Marostica 
and Larry Royer? 
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Mr. Dutton. I knew of Larry Royer and I had heard the name 
Marostica, but I had not—I didn’t get to spend much detailed time 
on it. 

Mr. Trible. But you knew about those transactions? 

Mr. Dutton. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Trible. OK. Now, did you know that General Secord and his 
associates were pursuing the purchase of American Arms and the 
manufacture of armament? 

Mr. Dutton. I know they—I was given to understand American 
Arms was going bankrupt, that there was an attempt to save them 
and to find a place in the United States that they could manufac¬ 
ture a weapon known as the American 180, and I was asked to go 
up to a company called Forways up in New Jersey and see if per¬ 
haps they could accomplish the manufacture. 

Mr. Trible. So you knew about the pursuit of that investment 
opportunity? 

Mr. Dutton. To the degree that I have said. I don’t know the de¬ 
tails. 

Mr. Trible. Let me direct your attention to Secord exhibit 28C, 
which is now before you. 

[The exhibit appears in volume 100-2.] 

Have you seen that document before, or do you know about its 
contents? 

Mr. Dowd. Excuse me, Senator, Mr. Chairman, I don’t see any 
28C. 

Mr. Trible. There are two documents. I refer to the one headed, 
"American Arms project”. 

Mr. Dowd. We have got- 

Mr. Dutton. I have Secord 53 on that. 

[The exhibit appears in volume 100-2.] 

Mr. Trible. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dowd. I have Secord 16 and 17. 

[The exhibits appear in volume 100-1.] 

Mr. Trible. There should be a document, two documents have 
just been handed to you. 

Mr. Dowd. This is it, Senator? 

Mr. Trible. That is it, precisely. I would ask Mr. Dutton again, 
have you seen this document before, or are you familiar with its 
contents? 

Mr. Dutton. No, sir, I have never seen this document. 

Mr. Trible. It summarizes, does it not, the ongoing discussions 
about the American Arms project? 

Mr. Dutton. Sir, I have no way of knowing. If I have never seen 
the document before, I don’t know what it summarizes. 

Mr. Trible. All right, sir. For the record, Mr. Chairman, let me 
say that from the sworn testimony of Mr. Royer and Mr. Maros¬ 
tica, we have learned this was the working paper used by General 
Secord, Marostica and Royer, when the purchase of American 
Arms was discussed in Denver in April of 1986. 

I would add further that that is just before you became a party 
to this enterprise. 

I would add further, Mr. Chairman, that in his testimony Gener¬ 
al Secord said he had never seen this document. 

Let me direct your attention to a second document before you. 
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Mr. Dowd. I don’t know what the relevance of all that is, Mr. 
Chairman. This witness has nothing to do with it. I don’t see the 
connection with Iran or Contra or anything. So I object to it. 

Chairman Inouye. We will soon learn whether there is a connec¬ 
tion. Please proceed. 

Mr. Trible. Mr. Dutton, let me direct your attention to the 
second document. Can you identify this? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, sir. 

. Mr. Trible. All right, you wrote that document, did you not? 

Mr. Dutton. I did. 

Mr. Trible. And it was prepared for Mr. Secord and Hakim, and 
it is relevant to, again, to the American Arms transaction and sev¬ 
eral more? 

Mr. Dutton. Senator Trible, what this is is I have been told 
about a number of projects that were being pursued. What you 
may see here is my military desire to have some sort of an organi¬ 
zation plan back down on paper that everybody could refer to. I 
could never keep straight who was supposed to be doing what in 
any particular operation. 

Mr. Trible. That is the problem we have had as well, Mr. 
Dutton. 

Mr. Dutton. Well, we are all involved in a special operation 
then. 

Mr. Trible. Mr. Dutton, this document, then, was prepared by 
you? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, it was. 

Mr. Trible. But not- 

Mr. Dutton. But not particularly at this time the request of any¬ 
body. I was in the office, I had the time, I thought I would try and 
put something down to see if, in fact, General Secord said yes, that 
is the way it is going to work. 

Mr. Trible. What it reflects is that at the top you have STTGI 
Holding Company, and then below that there are listed four subsid¬ 
iary companies: American Arms, Saratech International, Tri Red 
Cedar Associates, and Biotech Pharmaceuticals. 

Mr. Dutton. Biofine Pharmaceuticals, but- 

Mr. Trible. Biofine. Mr. Marostica has testified that you and 
Albert Hakim gave this to him as an outline of a discussion that 
took place on July 17 in Washington, D.C. Is that accurate accord¬ 
ing to your recollection? 

Mr. Dutton. July 17? Let me check the chronology on that, be¬ 
cause I may have met Mr. Marostica. I don’t recall meeting him, 
but if I did, it was only on one occasion. 

Mr. Trible. Well, as your counselor is pursuing that, let me go 
on, and we can fill that detail in. The point is, I guess, that I am 
trying to make here is that you knew about these companies, you 
knew about the meetings that were taking place, the telephone 
calls, the work being done to pursue these investment opportuni¬ 
ties, that is a fact, is it not? 

Mr. Dutton. No, it is not. 

Mr. Trible. It is not? How could you have drafted this docu¬ 
ment? This details all of those very same investments. 

Mr. Dutton. But what you said is I —that I was knowledgeable of 
all the telephone calls and all the financial tieups on it. I was not. I 
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was not aware of the phone calls, and I was not aware of how the 
financial part of it was going to work. 

What I understood was there were four projects that STTGI was 
going to work, and that was rather encouraging to me because if 
we didn't make some money in that company, I wasn’t going to 
have a job much longer. So I was doing what I could to help, and 
that was to generally, and I don’t know how it could have been 
more general, outline what the, how these four operations would 
interrelate. That was what I was attempting to do, and if it gives 
the indication that I was knowledgeable about each of those, that is 
an incorrect indication. 

Mr. Trible. Mr. Chairman, I have just two more questions to 
complete this line of inquiry. Might I continue? 

Chairman Inouye. Please proceed. 

Mr. Trible. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Now, in regard to these companies, Mr. Marostica has testified 
that these projects demanded a lot of money up front, $1 million 
cash for American Arms, $1 million to $1.5 million for the wood 
project. Saratech International needed, he said, $1 million to $1.5 
million. He has gone on to testify that the money man here was 
General secord. It was General Record that was going to provide 
the money. 

Where was General Secord going to get that much money? 

Mr. Dutton. Well, in the first place, Senator Trible, you kind of 
have me at a disadvantage. I have not seen this testimony that you 
are referring to, so I am not sure in what context Mr. Marostica 
made those statements. I am sure that if you said he did, he did. 
But I have no idea where he would have gotten that idea or if, in 
fact, he really understood what it was he was talking about. 

You have me at a disadvantage. 

Mr. Trible. Well, this is your document. 

Mr. Dutton. It—but I have not seen Mr. Marostica’s testimony. 

Mr. Trible. But you prepared this. So it is not my intention to 
put you at a disadvantage, but only to discuss the document that 
you prepared. 

Mr. Dutton. No, I understand that, sir. 

I have not seen the testimony you are talking about so I don’t 
understand the context in which any of these statements were 
made. 

Mr. Trible. So the answer is, then, you would not know where 
General Secord would get that money. 

Mr. Dutton. If, in fact, he needed that money. I am not sure 
that he was the money man. In fact, that would be unusual to find 
that out. 

Mr. Trible. All right, sir. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I thank you, Mr. Dutton. 

Mr. Dowd. I renew my objection, Mr. Chairman, that that whole 
line of questioning was irrelevant. There is no tie to the purposes 
of this investigation or the resolutions of both the House and the 
Senate. There is no tie to Iran, Contra or anything else. 

Chairman Inouye. Your objection will be noted. 

Mr. Dowd. Thank you. 

Chairman Inouye. Senator Rudman. 
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Mr. Rudman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dutton, could we take a look at no. 14, exhibit 14. 

Chairman Inouye. Would you yield? 

Mr. Rudman. Yes. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Mr. Chairman, I don’t think that counsel, on the 
previous point with respect to the exhibit that Senator Trible used, 
should be able to assert its total irrelevance, because if you look on 
page 3 of that exhibit, talking about projection of sales, it says no 
domestic sales projected, 1,000 to 1,500 Saudi and Gulf states, 4,000 
Contras, says 25-percent commission based on $1,000 per unit, 
$1,375,000. 

Now, Colonel Dutton may not be familiar with it. It may have 
happened before he came, and he might not have been clued into 
it. But it clearly projected, in acquiring this arms company, the 
sale of 4,000 units to the Contras and commissions of 25 percent, a 
significant amount of money, for the enterprise. 

Mr. Dowd. Mr. Chairman, if I may respond respectfully to Sena¬ 
tor Sarbanes, the document the Senator refers to was not tied to 
this witness at all. So it is irrelevant to this witness’s testimony. 

We are not familiar with any other testimony. No testimony was 
handed to us. I suggest the line of questioning is irrelevant with 
respect to this witness. He simply didn't know. 

Chairman Inouye. As I have indicated, your objection has been 
noted. 

Mr. Dowd. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Inouye. Senator Rudman. 

Mr. Rudman. Mr. Chairman, can I respectfully request the clock 
be rolled back to zero? 

Mr. Dutton, do you have no. 14 in front of you? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rudman. That was prepared in July or September? 

Mr. Dutton. Well, the document was prepared at two different 
times. The beginning of it I started preparing in the May-June 
timeframe. The second section of it was dated the 21st of July, but 
was actually started to be prepared in late June. 

Mr. Rudman. And General Secord prepared the document? 

Mr. Dutton. I prepared the document, sir. 

Mr. Rudman. You prepared the document. 

Let’s turn to the last item of the document, the options. 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rudman. Who prepared that? 

Mr. Dutton. I did the actual preparation. The information was 
provided to me by General Secord. 

Mr. Rudman. All the information was submitted to you by Gen¬ 
eral Secord? 

Mr. Dutton. We had a number of discussions about the options. 
These were what I came out of the discussions with, and this is 
what I wrote down. 

Mr. Rudman. Essentially, General Secord was structuring this 
paper and he was telling you what the structure was and you, as 
his staff person, were reducing it to writing? 

Mr. Dutton. That would be accurate. 
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Mr. Rudman. Let me ask one of our able young people here to 
bring something down to you so you can look at it while I am look¬ 
ing at it. 

I wasn’t referring to Senator Nunn. 

I think I may have given you four pieces or two pieces there. You 
got two? 

Mr. Dowd. Senator, we have two. 

Mr. Rudman. One starting with page 80. 

Mr. Dowd. One says page 80. 

Mr. Rudman. The other starting with page 106. 

Mr. Dowd. 106, yes, sir. 

Mr. Rudman. Let me represent to you those are transcripts pre¬ 
pared by our stenographer of General Secord’s testimony. 

Mr. Dowd. Could we take a moment to read it, Senator? 

Mr. Rudman. Certainly. 

Whose time is this on, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Dowd. It is on my time. 

Mr. Rudman. I don’t think you get any time, counsel. 

[Laughter] 

If it will help you any, I am only going to talk to you about pages 
80 through 82 and 83. And on the other document, just page 106 
and page 108. 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rudman. I have listened to your testimony very carefully 
today and I have made notes. I want to refer you to page 80, whicn 
is the first page of this transcript. Mr. Liman is questioning Gener¬ 
al Secord. When you look at exhibit 4, the last page there, and he 

is looking at the last page- 

Mr. Dowd. That is exhibit 14, Senator? 

Mr. Rudman. Well, it was a different exhibit in General Secord’s 
case, it was exhibit 4, there it is exhibit 14. 

Look at the last page, Mr. Liman asked. 

Answer, “Yes”. 

Mr. Liman, “Do you recall that the first option was to sell the 
planes on the airstrip for $4 million to the CIA? 

Mr. Secord, “That is the option listed by the author.” 

Mr. Liman, “And the author was Mr. Dutton?” 

Mr. Secord, “Yes.” 

“Mr. Dutton is an employee of yours?” 

“Right.” 

“And you testified you do not approve of it? That is correct.” We 
then skip over to page 82 because you have not had a chance to 
read it, I am not leaving out anything that is of any significance. 
I’m only trying to solicit information. 

Line 1845, Mr. Liman, “Is it a fact that you are the author of the 
options listed on this page?” 

Answer, “No, that is not a fact.” 

If I understood your testimony correctly, you wrote it out, but 
you would not call yourself the author of this document. You cer¬ 
tainly were the person who put it on paper, but the idea was not 
yours; is that correct? 

Mr. Dutton. The idea was not mine. 

Mr. Rudman. Was not yours? 

Mr. Dutton. That is correct. 
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Mr. Rudman. Going on to 106, Mr. Nields was interested in this 
item and he asked the General to turn to page 9. He turned to 
page 9 and then Mr. Nields went through some questioning and at 
the bottom of page 107, they are talking about the same option to 
sell. The bottom of page 107, line 2371, do you have that? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rudman. Mr. Nields, "Was that one of the options?” 

Mr. Secord, "That was one of his options. He wrote this paper, 
put it together. It seems to be a logical option, even there you see 
that we prefer option one. That was Bob Dutton’s view. It was not 
my view.” 

Then they have more discussions. Finally, in the middle—you 
read it yourself, on line 2384, Mr. Nields says, 

What does it mean, you referred us I think to note one which says we prefer 
option one with the proceeds from the sale going back into a fund for continual 
similar requirements? 

Mr. Secord, “He apparently—”—he, meaning you—"—had in 
mind going back into the fund in Switzerland to be used to support 
it’s Iran requirement, I suppose. I don’t know what he meant by 
that.” 

I submit to you, Mr. Dutton, that you have been a straightfor¬ 
ward, honest witness here—you’re just laid it out as you know it if 
you haven’t known it you’ve said so. The fair reading of this docu¬ 
ment of General Secord under oath has nothing to do with who 
happened to write it down. The clear meaning of this testimony is 
that you, not General Secord, was the inventor, the conc'eiver, the 
author of this plan, which was never implemented, but that is not 
the point. 

If I understand your testimony, you deny that, that is not true. 
Mr. Dutton. Senator Rudman, General Secord testified to his 
recollection of how this was put together, and I have testified as to 
what my recollection is of how it was put together, and my testimo¬ 
ny will stand that I say that I was given those options, and I put 
them down as best I could. 

Now, understand these were over a long period of time, that 
many discussions took place. Later on the discussion of giving the 
assets to the CIA did come up. I gave it to you the way I know it. 

Mr. Rudman. You say over along period of time. I believe that 
the option itself was prepared at one time, am I correct? 

Mr. Dutton. The two options were—I won’t say they were pre¬ 
pared at one time, there were discussions as of 21 July, those were 
the two options that I saw were the ones to be put into the paper. 
Mr. Rudman. Where did those discussions take place? 

Mr. Dutton. They could have taken place in our office, at Gener¬ 
al Secord’s home, at my home, they could have been any place. 

Mr. Rudman. I have looked at your deposition and listened to 
your testimony today and you are absolutely consistent on that 
point. I think the record will speak for itself. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. McCollum. 

Mr. McCollum. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dowd. Mr. Chairman, Colonel Dutton would like to address 
Senator Rudman on a matter involving some aircraft that came up 
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the other day, and a question that the Senator asked General Sing- 
laub because he has some direct personal knowledge about that air¬ 
craft, and he would like to clarify it, if the Senator wouldn’t mind. 

Mr. Rudman. I don’t mind, except maybe what I think we ought 
to do is let the gentleman proceed with his questioning before 
we’re done if you want to clarify that point or others you certainly 
ought to be allowed to do that. 

Mr. McCollum. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Colonel Dutton, I have a series of questions I want to ask to clari¬ 
fy a few things as I see them today that have come out. Up to my 
point, I think we have beaten this asset sale or asset giveaway 
question almost to death, but I want to be sure that we don’t leave 
it with any false impressions. 

With regard to the assets of the resupply operation that you 
were involved with, did you ever hear Colonel North or General 
Secord, at anytime, talk about making a profit on the sale or lease 
of these assets to the CIA? 

Mr. Dutton. No, sir. 

Mr. McCollum. Did you ever hear Colonel North or General 
Secord or anyone else ever suggest that the moneys or funds de¬ 
rived from the sale of these assets to the CIA would go specifically 
to the benefit of the Contras? 

Mr. Dutton. No, sir. Going back to your previous question when 
you said sale or lease under the lease option, there was a profitabil¬ 
ity in as with any proprietary, but where the money from that 
profit would go was not- 

Mr. McCollum. Under the sale option, there was no profit built 
in? 

Mr. Dutton. No. 

Mr. McCollum. And no discussion of profit under the sale 
option? 

Mr. Dutton. No, sir. 

Mr. McCollum. With respect to some of the other questions 
asked you, I want to clarify as well your knowledge with regard to 
the players and where you got the information from. A lot of it, I 
gather, is from what Colonel North said to you, or your impres¬ 
sions. 

At any time, have you personally discussed with President 
Reagan the resupply operation or your involvement with General 
Secord or Colonel North in support of the Contras? 

Mr. Dutton. Have I ever discussed it with President Reagan? 
No, sir, I have not. 

Mr. McCollum. You testified that Colonel North told you that 
you were working for the President. You spent 26 years on active 
duty in the Air Force. Weren’t you at all times working for the 
President when you were on active duty as your commander in 
chief? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCollum. You said that Colonel North told you that he 
was taking this photo album that you showed us to his top boss, 
and that some day, you might get to shake the hand of the Presi¬ 
dent, that might be your only reward, to paraphrase what you said; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Dutton. That is correct. 
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Mr. McCollum. Others have said that Colonel North had a tend¬ 
ency to wrap himself in the Presidential authority and give the im¬ 
pression that he worked more closely with the President than, in 
fact, he actually did. Isn’t it possible that in describing these things 
to you and in mentioning those things, that he was doing the same 
kind of implication with you that he did with others? 

Mr. Dutton. That is a possibility, but this had happened before. 
It seemed to me a natural thing. The President had thanked a 
group like us before, and for Colonel North to say that the Presi¬ 
dent would thank us again fit. So I didn’t think he was pulling it 
out of perspective. 

Mr. McCollum. With regard to the previous time you had been 
thanked, was it President Carter or President Reagan? 

Mr. Dutton. President Carter. 

Mr. McCollum. At one time, Colonel North told you that he 
would end up taking the heat for whomever he was running the 
operation for; I believe those were the words you used. Did he actu¬ 
ally say that he would take the heat for the President? 

Mr. Dutton. No, sir, he never said that. 

Mr. McCollum. Were you present or did you ever overhear any 
conversation at any time between Colonel North and Director 
Casey or Colonel North and Mr. Meese, or any other cabinet offi¬ 
cer? 

Mr. Dowd. Can we take them one at a time? 

Mr. McCollum. Were you present or did you overhear any con¬ 
versation, at any time, between Colonel North and, say. Director 
Casey? 

Mr. Dutton. No, sir. 

Mr. McCollum. Were you present or did you hear, at any time, 
any conversation between Colonel North and Mr. Meese? 

Mr. Dutton. No, sir. 

Mr. McCollum. Were you present or did you overhear such a 
conversation, at any time, between Colonel North and any cabinet 
officer in President Reagan’s Administration? 

Mr. Dutton. No, sir. 

Mr. McCollum. I want to ask you specifically about some of the 
concerns that I have with regard to the connections that may or 
may not have existed in the meetings, or at least one meeting that 
Felix Rodriguez had here in one of the offices of the Vice Presi¬ 
dent. 

At any time, have you ever discussed with Vice President George 
Bush the resupply operation or anything related to it? 

Mr. Dutton. No, sir, I have not. 

Mr. McCollum. At any time, have you ever been present when 
anyone discussed the resupply operation with the Vice President? 

Mr. Dutton. No, sir, I have not. 

Mr. McCollum. Have you ever talked with anyone who said they 
talked with Vice President Bush about the resupply operation? 
Now, this is the resupply operation, not something else. I will re¬ 
phrase that question. If you want to talk about the time you went 
to the park and had ice cream, that is all right with me. 

Mr. Dutton. If you could repeat the question. I could give you 
the direct answer, I believe. 
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Mr. McCollum. Have you ever talked with anyone who told you 
or said that they talked with Vice President Bush about this resup¬ 
ply operation you were involved in? 

Mr. Dutton. No, sir. 

Mr. McCollum. Have you ever discussed the resupply operation 
with any member of the Vice President’s staff? 

Mr. Dutton. No, sir, I have not. 

Mr. McCollum. Now, have you ever been present when anyone 
discussed the resupply operation with any member of the Vice 
President’s staff? 

Mr. Dutton. I have not been present, no sir. 

Mr. McCollum. Have you ever talked with anyone who said that 
they discussed the resupply operation with a member of the Vice 
President’s staff? 

Mr. Dutton. No, sir. 

Mr. McCollum. You did have occasion to tell us that you took, 
or were accompanying Mr. Rodriguez down to an office of one of 
the staff members or in the Vice President’s office area? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCollum. I believe you testified that you thought that was 
Mr. Gregg’s office? Could the person that he was meeting with 
been Mr. Watson instead of Mr. Gregg? Do you know it was Mr. 
Gregg he was meeting with that day you took him down there? 

Mr. Dutton. That question was asked of me before. It could have 
been Mr. Watson. It was so short it is difficult for me to recall. 

Mr. McCollum. With regard to the involvement that you had 
with respect to this whole affair with Mr. Rodriguez, I really don’t 
want to go into a lot more questions about it, but I am concerned 
about some of the meeting sequences that took place and maybe if 
I was gone they covered it, I don’t want to get very much involved 
in it. My understanding is that at some point in August—this 
meeting that you described took place in June of last year, is that 
right? 

Mr. Dutton. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. McCollum. At some point in August, early August Felix Ro¬ 
driguez-Max Gomez did indeed meet with Don Gregg, of the Vice 
President’s staff. You weren’t present—you have already said you 
weren’t present for that. I understand that several days later 
though you were in a meeting with Mr. Earl, and he had been 
present at some of these meetings that had gone on with Felix. Did 
he ever talk to you about what went on in that meeting? 

I want to make that clear because you have already answered 
pretty much the questions I want to ask. My impression is that we 
are going to hear evidence that Mr. Earl was present during discus¬ 
sions with Mr. Rodriguez and Don Gregg and later you had occa¬ 
sion to meet with Mr. Earl. Did he ever tell you, Colonel Dutton, 
anything about what was said in there? 

Mr. Dutton. No, sir, he never did. 

Mr. McCollum. That is it. I will leave that question and go on to 
other things. 

Mr. Dowd. Could Colonel Dutton tell you how he arrived at the 
June 25th date? 

Mr. McCollum. Sure. I would be glad for him to. 
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Mr. Dutton. It came from two sources. One in our debriefing it 
was pointed out to me that there was an annotation on Colonel 
North’s calendar on 25 June that I had been there. In my initial 
chronology had put it in the July time frame, mainly because there 
was a KL-43 message that said Felix had been rebuffed in our area 
recently, so I had moved back to the previous week. 

1 went back to the American Express records for Stanford Tech¬ 
nology and found there was an American Express bill—I didn’t 
have it, the company had it and, of course, we gave up all those 
records, to the committee and the independent counsel. When I got 
that we were able to confirm it was the 25th.' 

Mr. McCollum. But in any event that meeting took place well 
before any meetings that might have been taking place in August 
or did take place in August? 

Mr. Dutton. That is correct. 

Mr. McCollum. And you were not a party in any way to a meet¬ 
ing in August? 

Mr. Dutton. No. 

Mr. McCollum. And you didn’t hear about that meeting as far 
as what went on in it from anybody? 

Mr. Dutton. No, sir. 

Mr. McCollum. At some point the FBI and Customs wanted the 
records of Southern Air Transport and as I recall, there was a con¬ 
siderable concern about that and giving them up. It seems to me 
that in your testimony earlier today at least you have implied, if 
you haven’t said, that this is what triggered the request that went 
to the Attorney General’s shop and to others to try to stop or slow 
down that probe or delay it, or whatever. Did the arms deal with 
Iran have anything to do with the reasoning behind not wanting 
the Southern Air Transport records revealed at that point in time, 
do you recall? 

Mr. Dutton. No, sir, it did not. When Mr. Langton called me, his 
total concern, was other classified projects with other agencies of 
the U.S. Government that could come to light in an investigation 
and if the people didn’t know what information they had it might 
have gotten out and it could cause a problem for other portions of 
the government. 

Mr. Langton is probably one of the most honorable and support¬ 
ive men that I have ever met, and Southern Air Transport was an 
absolute key to the success that we eventually had in Central 
America. I can tell you he is a great American that was only inter¬ 
ested in protecting American secrets. 

Mr. McCollum. The point is it wasn't just a question of protect¬ 
ing the involvement in Central America, there were other security 
concerns about revealing this information that were motivating 
those involved, is that correct? 

Mr. Dutton. That is correct. 

Mr. McCollum. Are you aware of any Israeli sale or shipment of 
arms to Iran before the involvement in the transactions that is the 
subject of this investigation? Are you familiar with any of those at 
all? 

Mr. Dutton. No, sir. 
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Mr. McCollum. I have an exhibit marked exhibit 15. You don’t 
have it in your book. Perhaps we could get a copy to you and pass 
it to the members. It is another one of those- 

Mr. Dowd. I believe we have it. 

Mr. McCollum. Could you take a look at that, please? 

The last one is what I am interested in. It is another one of these 
KL-43 messages. The third one down, the one that says secret, 
looks like it says from Robert Earl at the top—could you tell us 
what this is all about after you look at it? 

Mr. Dutton. I think to get through it the quickest, Bob Earl is 
talking to me, he says my reading is the results from the report of 
last night where Joe and Vince, those are names for the Chiefs of 
Station, CIA, for two of the countries, have been directed hands off 
by the DCI. Combined with my report, which would have been 
Robert Earl’s, that Jim, Colonel Steele, commander of the Mil- 
Group, didn't want to meet with you or me supposedly at the direc¬ 
tion of the Ambassador. The threat of a lawsuit against the senior 
military official in our host country for air piracy has apparently 
really poisoned the atmosphere for Jim and for the Ambassador 
about the good intentions of the company. The threat of air piracy, 
Felix had taken one of our aircraft and put a civilian individual on 
board and flown it over to one of our forwarding operating bases in 
direct violation of our operational security. 

A comment made by Colonel North was he ought to be charged 
with air piracy. Somehow Felix managed to convince the general 
down there that we were, in fact, talking about charging him with 
air piracy and in the August timeframe we got locked out of the 
base for a few days because the general was angry with us. 

Mr. McCollum. Who is DCI— it says Joe and Vince had been di¬ 
rected hands off by DCI? 

Mr. Dutton. Director of Central Intelligence, Mr. Casey. 

Mr. McCollum. So at least at this point there was a calling off of 
any assistance whatsoever by anybody who was an agent or an op¬ 
erative for the CIA assisting the resupply operation or assisting the 
Contras or intelligence, or whatever might have been going on is 
that my fair reading of that? 

Mr. Dutton. It appears they were being asked to back away. As I 
testified before, when these things would happen, the local CIA. 
representative, he would back off anyway. Vince would back off to 
agree, probably not cooperating quite as much as he had, but it 
never seemed to affect our support from the southern neighbor. 

Mr. McCollum. General Secord testified that he was frustrated 
by the CIA in activities with the Contras during the period of time. 
We have already heard discussions of the fact that despite the 
Boland amendment, the CIA did indeed have a role it could play 
legally in providing intelligence and weather. 

Were you aware of efforts General Secord made to meet with Mr. 
Casey to try to get more cooperation from the CIA in areas where 
they could legally give it? 

Mr. Dutton. I was aware he had had two meetings with Mr. 
Casey because he told me he had had two meetings with Mr. Casey. 
I know there was a continuing effort on the part of Colonel North 
to try to get more information so that the flights we were making, 
both into the northeastern section and the south central and south- 
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eastern areas of Nicaragua, we didn’t suddenly get a surprise and 
find that the Sandinistas had moved in missiles or radars or the 
Hinds. 

That kind of information was critical to survival of the air crews, 
and we were never able to get their support to provide that infor¬ 
mation. 

Mr. McCollum. Am I reading correctly into this, that the extent 
of what the CIA actually did down there was less than some inter¬ 
preted that they could do, they may have over-stepped their 
bounds, I don’t know, I can’t tell that, but to the degree to which 
they did get involved, there were those of you there who thought 
they could have done more legally? 

Mr. Dutton. That is correct. 

Mr. McCollum. I have' no more questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hamilton. I am informed that the House has another 
vote pending, and so we will turn to Chairman Inouye and the 
House members will be excused. 

Chairman Inouye. Senator Hatch. 

Mr. Hatch. No questions. 

Chairman Inouye. Senator Mitchell. 

Mr. Mitchell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Colonel Dutton, you testified this morning regarding a meeting 
that you and Felix Rodriguez, also known as Max Gomez, had with 
Colonel North precipitated by North’s advising you that he had in¬ 
formation that Rodriguez had been talking on an open phone and 
you have made reference to North’s access to NSA intercepts. Do 
you recall that testimony this morning? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, sir, I do. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did Colonel North say during the meeting that he 
had access to NSA intercepts and that is how he learned that Mr. 
Rodriguez was speaking on an open phone discussing matters in¬ 
volving this operation? 

Mr. Dutton. He said he had NSA intercepts that showed that 
this had happened, yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. He did say that? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did he show you and Rodriguez intercepts, or did 
he merely say that he had them? 

Mr. Dutton. He merely said that he had them, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Now, I want to get into another area. You testi¬ 
fied in response to Mr. Liman’s question this morning regarding 
this operation—your exact words, I think, as I wrote them down 
were: This operation was run by the U.S. Government. 

Do you recall that testimony? He was asking you about other 
special operations that were run by the U.S. Government and I be¬ 
lieve you said: This operation—referring to the resupply operation 
which is the subject of this hearing—was run by the U.S. Govern¬ 
ment. 

Do you recall that testimony? 

Mr. Dutton. I don’t recall it directly, but an answer along those 
lines would have been appropriate. 

Mr. Mitchell. And that is your belief, that is what you do testify 
to? 
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Mr. Dutton. Whether by or for, it is probably a fine point and 
one that is trying to be made here. 

I felt it was being run by General Secord and Colonel North, it 
was being run for the President. To say that it is being run by the 
U.S. Government was- 

Mr. Mitchell. But you also said that North and Secord were 
your cocommanders. 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, sir. That was my impression. 

Mr. Mitchell. Reference was made to the legal opinion regard¬ 
ing the Neutrality Act. 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. And I have a copy of it here before me. It was an 
exhibit in connection with Mr. Secord’s testimony. Perhaps we 
could make copies available. I want to make certain that we are 
talking about the same document. 

Mr. Dowd. Exhibit 23, Senator? 

The exhibit appears in volume 100-1.] 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes, sir. It consists of a covering letter from an 
attorney, Middleton A. Martin, and a six-page memorandum enti¬ 
tled “Applicability of the Neutrality Act.” 

Is that what you were referring to? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, sir, it was. ' x 

Mr. Mitchell. This memorandum assumes that the operation 
would involve private individuals in a commercial relationship, and 
reaches the conclusion that under certain circumstances, which I 
will get into in a moment, the Neutrality Act would not apply. 

My question is—I fail to see the relevance of this memorandum 
if you, as the person in charge of the operation, believed it to be 
run either by or for the U.S. Government, the commander or—at 
least the cocommander of which was a government official. 

You had no doubt that Colonel North was a government official 
at the time? 

Mr. Dutton. Oh, no, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. And you believed him to be acting in his capacity 
as a government official? 

Mr. Dutton. I didn’t know how the U.S. Government was trying 
to run the operation, whether they were running it as a govern¬ 
ment operation or, if in fact, had hired or had established a propri¬ 
etary to run it for them. It wasn’t a concern of mine—when I read 
this, I was convinced—General Secord said that is the way it is set 
up- 

Mr. Mitchell. You were reassured? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. You are not a lawyer and it was reassuring to you 
to have a lawyer’s written opinion telling you that what you were 
doing was not illegal, is that fair? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. You didn’t get into the fine points of the legal 
memorandum? 

Mr. Dutton. No, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. I would like you to look at the first page and the 
sentence I have underlined. It says, the company would not trans¬ 
port insurgent personnel for military or any other purpose. 
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That is really the distinction you understood, is it not, that you 
could transfer weapons, but as long as you didn’t transfer person¬ 
nel, you would not be violating the law? 

Mr. Dutton. That was my understanding, yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Then it goes on to say, nor would the company 
otherwise participate beyond provision of airlift services in insur¬ 
gent activities. 

Mr. Dutton. And that, to me, was what we were doing, was pro¬ 
viding airlift services. That is what my job was. 

Mr. Mitchell. So if it turned out that a member of the company, 
in fact, participated beyond provision of airlift services, you under¬ 
stood then that the activities would be illegal under the Neutrality 
Act? 

Mr. Dutton. I think the individual that participated might be in 
jeopardy, and if it was supported and approved by the operational 
commander, then the operation would be in jeopardy. 

Mr. Mitchell. And if it was the commander himself who eh- 
gaged in such activities, then the operation might be in jeopardy, 
would you say? 

Mr. Dutton. If he—yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, I think it is clear that this was a govern¬ 
ment operation, whether the word is “by” or “for.” I think you 
have said “by” originally, and I think you were quite accurate 
when you said that. 

The commander or the cocommander was a government official. 

Mr. Dutton. That is correct. 

Mr. Mitchell. The evidence that has been presented is that the 
funds that were received were solicited with participation by gov¬ 
ernment officials and indeed the participants in the solicitation 
themselves testified they didn’t think they would have gotten any 
money but for the participation of government officials. 

Was that your understanding? 

Mr. Dutton. It is at this point in time. When Colonel Dutton 
starting into this, the fact that money was being provided was fine. 
I could at least go to somebody for help. 

Mr. Mitchell. I am merely stating what the facts were; not ques¬ 
tioning what your understanding of the situation then was. 

As you testified, you received significant assistance from the CIA 
Station Chief and the military commander in the region. 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Mitchell. Is my time up, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Inouye. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. I thank you very much, Colonel Dutton. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Inouye. Colonel Dutton, if my recollection is correct, 
earlier this morning in response to a question relating to Shirley 
Napier’s carrying an envelope to the Old Executive Office Build¬ 
ing— 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Inouye. You responded that you were not aware of 
the content of the envelope; is that correct? 

Mr. Dutton. Not until afterwards when she returned and told 
me she had signed a receipt for it. 
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Chairman Inouye. So you had no idea whether it was a docu¬ 
ment or cash? 

Mr. Dutton. No, sir. It was given to me as a package. That is 
what I was told. 

Chairman Inouye. I would like to read to you just about a half a 
page from the transcript of the deposition of Shirley Napier just for 
clarification. 

Mr. Dutton. OK. 

Chairman Inouye [reading]: 

Question Could you describe for us the occasion in 1986 when you delivered money 
to the Old Executive Office Building? 

Answer. This is Ms. Napier, “Bob Dutton was trying to get in touch with Bill 
Cooper, who was coming to Washington, and he wanted him to stop in Miami and 
pick up documents or papers and he could not get a hold of Bill Cooper and Mr. 
Secord was out of town and I didn’t have much to do so I volunteered to go down 
and pick up the papers. 

Bob said he would have to make a phone call. He made his phone call, came back, 
said it was OK for me to pick it up, to make my reservations and that he was going 
to make another phone call. Well, I made my reservations and he came back and at 
that time he told me that I would be picking up $16,000 in cash from a man who 
worked for Southern Air Transport and when I picked it up to bring it back to D.C. 
and to take it to Colonel North at the Old Executive Office Building. 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Inouye. Did you know that the envelope contained 
$16,000? 

Mr. Dutton. Sir, my testimony has been that I didn’t know until 
afterwards. That is Shirley’s recollection of it. The recollection that 
Bill Cooper was coming up to pick up the package, I don’t think I 
would have used Bill Cooper as a courier. 

And it may have been that she heard me say Bill because we 
were looking for Bill Olmsted at the time to actually do, to go down 
and pick up the package. 

I don’t—I do not recall finding out that it was cash until after 
she returned. 

Chairman Inouye. Are you acquainted with Mr. Robert Owen? 

Mr. Dutton. No, sir, I didn’t know that name until afterwards. 

Chairman Inouye. Mr. Robert Owen appeared as a witness last 
week and during his testimony a document Mentified a exhibit 
RWO-11 dated February 10, 1986, was made part of the record. 

[The exhibit appears in volume 100-2.] 

This is a report from Mr. Owen to Colonel North and in this 
report he says the following, 

No doubt you know the DC-4 we got was used at one time to run drugs. Part of 
the crew had criminal records. Nice group the boys chose. The company is also one 
that Mario has been involved with and used in the past, only they had a quick name 
change. Incompetence reigns. 

You got into this business on May 2, 1986, isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Inouye. During the period of this special operations in 
Nicaragua, the Contra assistance program, were all the aircraft 
used, were they owned and operated by Southern Air Transport? 

Mr. Dutton. No, sir, they were not. I was to find out after the 
operation that some of the paperwork that was supposed to have 
been accomplished to transfer the registration had, in fact, not 
been done. If we had ever gotten a breather from trying to just get 
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the operation working, I am sure we would have gotten the paper¬ 
work squared away, but they were not owned by Southern Air 
Transport. 

Chairman Inouye. Wpre any of those planes involved in running 
drugs? 

Mr. Dutton. No, sir, none of ours. We had never had a DC-4 to 
to begin with but none of our aircraft would be used for something 
like that and Southern Air Transport would never be associated 
with anything like that. 

Chairman Inouye. Were you aware of this type of activity as Mr. 
Owen reported to Colonel North? 

Mr. Dutton. No, sir, I wasn’t. I had my hands full. 

Chairman Inouye. I notice that my time is up. I thank you very 
much, sir. 

Mr. Dutton. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Hamilton. Colonel Dutton, I just have a few questions 
for you. You testified that Colonel North said he was going to take 
that photograph album you were shown earlier today to the Presi¬ 
dent. Did he ever do so? 

Mr. Dutton. Sir, I have no idea who he showed it to, and he 
did—he referred to top boss. It was my assumption that it was the 
President, sir. 

Chairman Hamilton. And you never asked him about it later? 

Mr. Dutton. No, sir, in fact, after that happened, of course, we 
had the shootdown and we were so involved between that and then 
my travels to Israel, the subject just never came up. 

Chairman Hamilton. Did you have the impression that Colonel 
North reported to the President occasionally or frequently? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, sir. I didn't see any way that all of the things 
that we were able to get done and the cooperation or changing of 
the levels of cooperation could have been accomplished unless Colo¬ 
nel North was operating with the highest authority. 

Chairman Hamilton. Did he report to you on any conversations 
he had with the President? 

Mr. Dutton. No, sir, he did not. 

Chairman Hamilton. And you also assume that he talked fre¬ 
quently to Director Casey and Attorney General Meese, or occa¬ 
sionally to them? 

Mr. Dutton. I would say with Mr. Casey probably frequently; 
and I knew that he had occasion to talk to Mr. Meese, as I previ¬ 
ously testified. 

Chairman Hamilton. And the reason you make the assumption 
that you do with regard to Colonel North’s contacts with the Presi¬ 
dent, I presume, is because of your experience with these special 
operations and the fact that those operations only work—they are 
outside the normal chain of command, and that they depend on 
direct access to very high officials. Is that a fair statement? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, sir, that would be correct. 

Chairman Hamilton. You also testified that Colonel North told 
you that he spoke to Attorney General Meese and the Attorney 
General agreed to pull back the investigation of Southern Air 
Transport. Is my recollection correct? 

Mr. Dutton. That is essentially correct, yes, sir. As I recall the 
statement, he said it was taken care of, ana that he didn’t use the 
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term that he had gotten them to pull back, but the problem was 
taken care of for the time being. 

Chairman Hamilton. In any event, Colonel North urged the At¬ 
torney General to pull back the investigation of Southern Air 
Transport? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, sir, that is my understanding. 

Chairman Hamilton. Now, do you know whether the investiga¬ 
tion they are talking about at that point was a criminal investiga¬ 
tion or a grand jury investigation or what kind of investigation it 
was? 

Mr. Dutton. My feeling was it was a preliminary investigation. 
It was FAA and Customs, and they had seen the aircraft sitting in 
front of Southern Air Transport, and it was a matter of curiosity. 
Things were breaking in the press, the Miami Herald had picked up 
a number of stories, and I think they were just being responsible in 
going on a preliminary investigation. 

Chairman Hamilton. All right. That is all the questions I have. 

I have Mr. Stokes next. 

Mr. Stokes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dutton, what was your military rank? 

Mr. Dutton. I was a colonel, sir. 

Mr. Stokes. Would it be a fair statement to say that in your 26 
years—is that how long you have been in the military? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stokes. In the 26 years you have been in the military service 
of the United States that you had never seen a lieutenant colonel 
with the power and authority of Lieutenant Colonel North? 

Mr. Dutton. Not with that much power, but I have observed 
what I would consider junior ranking officers that could make the 
Pentagon sit up and talk, and they are just that dynamic. And 
Colonel North was one of those. I made the comment, I think, to 
General Secord that I have seen Colonel Norths before, and they 
are something to behold. 

Mr. Stokes. Well, would you say that he surpassed any that you 
had ever seen before? 

Mr. Dutton. On an order of magnitude. 

Mr. Stokes. All right. 

You testified this morning that once a month, the administrative 
aide would go to Colonel North’s office to pick up tapes for the KL- 
43s. From whom in Colonel North’s office would those tapes be 
picked up? 

Mr. Dutton. On the occasions that it was done that way, sir, on 
one occasion I brought them out after the meeting that we had 
with Felix, I actually carried some back that day. But Shirley 
would go down and meet with Fawn Hall, Colonel North’s secre¬ 
tary. 

Mr. Stokes. Fawn Hall would supply those? 

Mr. Dutton. She would bring them down. It was the conven¬ 
ience. She would come down from the office and just meet Shirley 
at the gate so she didn’t have to sigh in and out, and she would 
deliver them to her. 

Mr. Stokes. This would happen about once a month? 
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Mr. Dutton. Over the 4-month period, yes, sir. It maybe hap¬ 
pened, out of the 4 or 5 months, that was the way it was done three 
times. 

Mr. Stokes. You testified further this morning that Shirley had 
picked up the sum of $16,000 from Miami, and then had taken the 
money back and given it to Fawn Hall? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, sir, it was a delivery in reverse. Again, it was a 
matter of convenience rather than Shirley going all the way up to 
Colonel North’s office. 

Mr. Stokes. Other than these two things you have testified to 
about Fawn Hall, can you recall anything else that Fawn Hall did 
in this operation? 

Mr. Dutton. Other than provide a little sunshine to it, nice way 
to start your day, to call Ollie’s office and talk to Fawn for a few 
minutes, but no, I don't know of anything else she did. 

Mr. Stokes. All right. 

You mentioned this morning that one of the reasons you felt that 
North had the President behind him was because of the involve¬ 
ment of the U.S. agencies in this whole operation. 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stokes. By those agencies you had in mind the CIA? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stokes. NSA? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stokes. Any other U.S. agencies? 

Mr. Dutton. The fact that he could talk to the Justice Depart¬ 
ment, State Department, when dealings had to be conducted with 
the Ambassadors in the Central American region, things that were 
being done down there to assist us, it seemed that he also had con¬ 
nections in State to assist. 

Mr. Stokes. When you mentioned this morning that you also had 
NSA gear, were you referring to the KL-43s? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, sir, I was. 

Mr. Stokes. No other gear? 

Mr. Dutton. No, sir. 

Mr. Stokes. OK. Whenever Colonel North referred to either Mr. 
Poindexter or Mr. McFarlane, how did he refer to them? 

Mr. Dutton. I guess on the travels for Mr. McFarlane in his pri¬ 
vate capacity, he referred to him as Bud, and for Admiral Poin¬ 
dexter, I believe he referred to him as the Admiral. 

Mr. Stokes. On occasions when your resupply aircraft had to 
refuel in Costa Rica, were arrangements made that would permit 
this? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stokes. All right. And who made those arrangements with 
the necessary authorities? 

Mr. Dutton. The Chief of Station and the MilGroup commander. 

Mr. Stokes. And did the same senior CIA field officer arrange 
the designation of standard drops zones which were then used by 
your resupply operation in making drops to the Southern Front? 

Mr. Dutton. He would coordinate those drop zones with the 
southern force’s commandantes. I guess they would do the map 
study together, figure out where it was they wanted the drop, and 
then he would transmit those usually through Rafael Quinteros to 
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myself. Sometimes he would send them directly up to our main op¬ 
erating base. 

Mr. Stokes. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. Hyde. 

Mr. Hyde. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Colonel Dutton, if Colonel North had shown the President that 
photo album, don’t you think there would have been some reaction 
to it? The fact that you never heard any reaction to that photo 
album, wouldn’t that tend to indicate that it wasn’t seen by the 
President? 

Mr. Dutton. Sir, from the time I gave Colonel North that photo 
album until December, we were operating at an extremely high 
rate of speed. I doubt if the subject ever crossed Colonel North’s 
mind and it certainly didn’t cross mine. We had much bigger 
things we were working on. 

Mr. Hyde. Now, we hear much about the power of a lieutenant 
colonel, a lowly lieutenant colonel in the marines, and how he had 
this enormous power. It just seems to me, and I wonder if you don’t 
agree, that Colonel North wasn’t acting in his capacity as a colonel 
in the Marine Corps but he was acting as an official of the Nation¬ 
al Security Council when he called people, when he sent memos, 
when he issued directives or whatever it was he did. 

It wasn’t in the rank of colonel in the Marine Corps, but as a 
relatively high official with the approval of, perhaps of his immedi¬ 
ate superiors in the National Security Council. It just seems to me, 
I mean, some members of this prosecutoral exercise probably made 
it to the Boy Scouts, but not much beyond. I haven’t checked on 
everybody; a few I have. They still wield enormous power as Sena¬ 
tors, as Members of Congress. So it just seems to me kind of a false 
issue to be talking about his rank while he was assigned to the Na¬ 
tional Security Council. 

I don’t suppose you have any comment on that and I don’t, solicit 
one, but I want to make the point. 

Mr. Dutton. The only point I would make, sir, is I would never 
refer to a lieutenant colonel as “lowly”. That is a good way to lose 
support. 

Mr. Hyde. I suppose if you are a lieutenant or a lesser rank, you 
are right. 

Now, one last question. In your work, because of its covert 
nature, I know you used code names. Some of them are very inter¬ 
esting: Steelhammer, Blood and Guts, and you had encryption de¬ 
vices to communicate with each other to keep things from the 
public gaze, and you talked in obscure murky terms to conceal the 
reality. I understand that. 

I have read some of these messages, and I figured out a lot of the 
obscure language. DZ, I guess, is drop zone—is that it? And some of 
the language is obscure to me, and I wonder if you could tell me 
what it is. I will read you the code, and you tell me what you really 
meant. 

For instance, your exhibit 9, RCD-9. “Send Fawn. Can’t continue 
on milk find cookies. Regards, Bob.” What was the reality behind 
that code message? 

Mr. Dutton. Sir, that is highly classified. 
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Mr. Hyde. Oh, I wouldn’t want that disclosed in public. 

Mr. Dutton. Sir, at that point in time we had finally been suc¬ 
cessful, and it was time to put just a slight bit of levity into what 
was going on. We had been dead serious for a long time, and the 
idea of sending Fawn just struck me at a weak moment. 

Mr. Hyde. No one can say you exercise poor judgment all the 
time, Colonel. 

Mr. Dutton. Thank you. 

Mr. Hyde. I think we can use a little here too, and I thank you, 
Colonel. I have no more questions. 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. Broomfield. 

Mr. Broomfield. Colonel, all I wanted to do was compliment you 
on a number of things. Certainly your public service to our Govern¬ 
ment has been outstanding. But you have been a very impressive 
witness, and I just want to say that it is nice to have a person like 
you, so honest and frank about things. I think every member, most 
of the members I have talked to have been extremely impressed 
with your appearance here today, and I just want to compliment 
you. 

Mr. Dutton. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. Dutton, I think Mr. Broomfield has ex¬ 
pressed it very well for all of us. We thank you very much lor your 
testimony. We are glad to have had you with us, and you have 
helped the work of the committee. You are excused. 

Mr. Dutton. Could I make one point? 

Chairman Hamilton. Please do. 

Mr. Dutton. If I could make just one point of clarification, and if 
we can go back to exhibit 14, which we have all fallen in love with, 
but in that exhibit and in testimony that was taken the other day, 
there was a question asked of I believe it was Mr. O’Boyle of how 
shocked would he be to find out that General Secord had claimed 
three Maules to be his and had made them part of the enterprise, 
and if I couid, in exhibit 14, call attention to page 8, that lists our 
assets and the assets were listed at that time as one C-123, a 
second C-123, two C-7s and only one Maule. The three other 
Maules were always the property of the Contras. They had been 
sold, and I understand the bill of sale has the Contra address on it. 
I have seen them in location, on location. They were never consid¬ 
ered part of our operation. 

I just thought it was important that—it came as a shock to me to 
find out that it was stated that General Secord might have called 
those part of his enterprise. He did not. 

Chairman Hamilton. Thank you, sir. You are excused. 

Mr. Dowd. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. Dowd. 

Mr. Dowd. May I just express on behalf of myself and Colonel 
Dutton, I just want to thank the committee, but particularly your 
staff. You have been most professional and courteous over the last 
few months, and I know you get criticized like other people do in 
government. But I just want to thank you and thank Mr. Nields 
and Mr. Liman and their associates. We have been treated very 
well, and I just wanted people to know that. 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. Dowd, we thank you for that, and I 
know the staff will thank you as well. 


75-420 - 88 - 10 
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You are excused, sir. The joint committees will take a 5-minute 
recess while the new witness comes in. 

[Recess.] 

Chairman Hamilton. The next witness will be Mr. Felix Rodri¬ 
guez. 

Mr. Rodriguez, would you raise your hand. 

[Witness sworn.] 

TESTIMONY OF FELIX I. RODRIGUEZ 

Chairman Hamilton. You may be seated. 

The questioning will begin by Mr. Barbadoro. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Good afternoon, Mr. 
Rodriguez. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Good afternoon, sir. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Your true name is Felix Rodriguez, correct? 

Mr. Rodriguez. That’s correct, sir. 

Mr. Barbadoro. And you have also been known by the name of 
Max Gomez, correct? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Mr. Rodriguez, you are a citizen of the United 
States who was bom in Cuba, correct? 

Mr. Rodriguez. That’s correct. 

Mr. Barbadoro. And you came to the United States in 1954 to 
attend school and in 1958 you moved here permanently; is that 
right? 

Mr. Rodriguez. That’s correct. 

Mr. Barbadoro. From 1960 until 1976 you were involved with a 
number of operations associated with the Central Intelligence 
Agency. 

Could you give the committee an outline of the activities that 
you were involved in with the Central Intelligence Agency? 

Mr. Rodriguez. All right, sir. 

I came to school in 1954, in Pennsylvania, preparatory school; in 
1959 temporarily separated from my schooling and went to the Do¬ 
minican Republic. It was an anti-Communist legion at the time. 

After that I came back to the States, and in 1960 I finally grad¬ 
uated from high school. At the end of 1960 I joined the training 
camps in a Central American country that we all know where later 
the Bay of Pigs invasion was launched from. 

I was trained there, I was trained in another Central American 
country. After that—you asked me to give the rundown on it- 

Mr. Barbadoro. What did you do after the Bay of Pigs invasion? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, there was a group of about 80 people and 
they separated from the main force of the brigade out of which 
they selected around 35 people, and we were infiltrated inside Cuba 
approximately 2 months before the invasion to participate in sup¬ 
porting the resistance inside the country and to await for the Bay 
of Pigs invasion, what later became the Bay of Pigs invasion. 

Mr. Barbadoro. After the invasion failed, you returned to the 
United States; is that right? 

Mr. Rodriguez. After the invasion failed, sir, I was in Havana 
and they were putting in jail hundreds and thousands of people. I 
was lucky enough to be able to make it to the Embassy of Venezu- 
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ela in Havana. I spent 5Vfe months in the Embassy until I was able 
to leave with a safe conduct for Caracas, Venezuela. 

After 2 weeks in there, I was able to make it back to the States 
with a visa, and soon after that, since there was very little contact 
inside the island after the fiasco of the Bay of Pigs, I was one of the 
few who maintained contact and continued to infiltrate the island 
several times in support of intelligence operations for the agency. 

Mr. Barbadoro. So you were sent to Cuba prior to the Bay of 
Pigs invasion, eventually came back to the United States after the 
invasion failed and were sent back to Cuba on other occasions after 
the Bay of Pigs invasion, correct? 

Mr. Rodriguez. That’s correct. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Later on you were sent to Bolivia, were you not? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, that was in 1967. Before that I—1963, I 
went into the U.S. Army as a second lieutenant on a special com¬ 
mission with President Kennedy. I spent several months in the 
Army. 

At that time I was requested to participate in a special operation 
approved by the President in Central America, and I joined special 
training camps at that point of time, also in Central America, two 
different countries. We were running special operations against 
Castro. 

After that time terminating in 1965, I returned to the United 
States, continued to work with the agency at that time. I did an¬ 
other few months, sort of a TDY job in another Central American 
country, Venezuela, and after that I returned and I was elected be¬ 
tween two individuals—among several individuals, I was one of the 
two that was elected to go to Bolivia to participate in the capture 
of what later became Che Guevera. 

Mr. Barbadoro. So you participated in the capture and interro¬ 
gation of Che Guevera in Bolivia, is that right? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. I was the only foreigner who was able to 
talk to Commander Guevera for approximately 2 hours before he 
died. 

Mr. Barbadoro. After Bolivia you went to Vietnam; is that 
right? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. After Bolivia, I went in 1968 to train 
with a special intelligence unit in Ecuador. I spent several months 
in there and after the war was asked to be a special adviser to the 
Peruvian police antiguerrilla unit. As a matter of fact, when I went 
there I was not a paratrooper. It was a paratrooper unit. 

I might tell you this, when I first arrived it was as if I was a 
paratrooper so I did my first jump without ever getting any train¬ 
ing. I told them that I was a paratrooper, and the jump-off time 
was then, and got my wings from them. While I was there the mili¬ 
tary coup of Volasco Voral took place, my unit surrounded by the 
army. 

Eventually, they solved the problem, terminated all kind U.S. aid 
in Peru at tnat time, and I returned to Miami, and I volunteered to 
go to Vietnam, which I did in 1970. I extended and was there in 
1970, 1971, and 1972. 

Mr. Barbadoro. What did you do in Vietnam? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, sir, in Vietnam, I started advising a special 
group called a provincial reconnaissance unit. During that time I 
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started very small to develop a helicopter concept that became very 
successful as time went by. 

I got recognition from the armed forces. 

Mr. Barbadoro. That helicopter concept was something that was 
used against insurgents; correct? Could you explain briefly what 
that helicopter concept was? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. It was very, very difficult to locate a 
very small guerrilla unit in the area around Saigon. So the only 
thing that occurred to me it had to be an eyeball-to-eyeball contact 
with them. 

First of all, intelligence was very important. It was veiy accu¬ 
rate, provided by the agency. We then ran a small Hughes-500 heli¬ 
copter at tree-top level with a covering of two gunships and, of 
course, a good communication. Soon as we had an eyejball-to-eyeball 
contact with the enemy and took some fire, we were able to mark 
things and get immediate reaction from the gunships. 

Mr. Barbadoro. In Vietnam, did you work for a person named 
Don Gregg? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. Don Gregg was the original chief in the 
area around Bein H, Saigon. What they call re-entry. 

Mr. Barbadoro. When did you retire from the CIA? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, after that I did another tour of duty in 
South America and some more in the Caribbean area and due to a 
back injury that I had sustained I was recommended in 1975 I 
should apply for a disability, which I did. 

It took about a year to process and I retired in 1976. 

Mr. Barbadoro. To get something out of the way right away, Mr. 
Rodriguez, is it fair to say that you have spent virtually your entire 
adult life fighting Communist movements around the country— 
around the world, excuse me? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I have tried my best, sir. It is very hard to lose 
your country to communism and the experience that we went 
through is something that sticks with you. I want to take this time 
to tell you, when I was in Cuba we felt left alone, we had nobody to 
turn to and to me it is a feeling that I see now in the Nicaraguan 
Freedom Fighters. 

I know their experience because I was left inside once, and I 
wanted to help them as much as I could. I expect this would be un¬ 
derstood by a lot of you. It does not happen to them what happened 
to us. 

Mr. Barbadoro. You are also a strong supporter of the Contra 
cause then, I take it? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Absolutely, sir. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Would you ever do anything to undermine the 
Contra cause? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Mr. Rodriguez, let me turn to 1988. At some 
point in 1983 you decided to go to Central America to assist a Cen¬ 
tral American country there with an insurgency movement that 
was operating in that country; is that right? 

Mr. Rodriguez. In 1983, yes, sir. 

Mr. Barbadoro. What did you think you could do to help th ,v 
country with its insurgency movement? 
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Mr. Rodriguez. Well, sir, the scenario changed in different parts 
of the world; but I believe my concept was going to be valid. 

Mr. Barbadoro. This is the helicopter concept that you used in 
Vietnam? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Absolutely, sir. So I went to different places, I 
visited those countries down there, and at that time, let me make 
very clear, it was not with any help from people in Washington, it 
was directly on my own. There was an old friend I had acquired in 
the past, but I didn’t have much luck in implementing the concept 
at that time. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Eventually, in 1985, you did go to the Central 
American country and start to implement your concept; is that 
right? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir, I did. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Prior to going there, did you meet with some 
U.S. Government officials? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir, I did. I met with several of them. I vis¬ 
ited Nestor Sanchez, the Undersecretary of Defense for Latin 
America. I also talked to Don Gregg and through other means, I 
did get-to.meet with officials of Central American countries that I 
believed I could help with my concept. 

Mr. Barbadoro. What was Mr. Gregg's position at that time? 

Mr. Rodriguez. He was the assistant to the Vice President for 
National Security. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Did you also meet Colonel North before you 
went to Central America? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir, as a matter of fact, I did. It was Decem¬ 
ber 21, 1984. I like to apologize that my first testimony wasn’t that 
clear, because I didn’t recall much at that time. Right now, it is 
obvious that everybody knows Colonel North; he is very popular. 
At that time, he wasn’t well known by many people. 

I really thought that I was introduced to him by Don Gregg, but 
having lunch the other day with a friend of mine from the State 
Department, he reminded me that on December 21, 1984, while I 
was in his office telling him I was planning to visit Don at the 
White House, he suggested that I meet with Colonel North, who 
had responsibility of the area in Central America where I was 
planning to go, and believed that we have common ideals and he 
could be very helpful. 

So, he called the secretary and made arrangements to meet the 
Colonel in his office after my meeting with Mr. Gregg. 

Mr. Barbadoro. What happened in that meeting with Colonel 
North? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I went over to see him after I finished my meet¬ 
ing with Mr. Gregg, and I carried an album that I had from my 
past experience sort of to show him my capabilities in that field, 
expecting that he could help me. Also, I would turn to any help 
that I could anywhere to be able to go and try my concept in Cen¬ 
tral America. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Did he agree to support you in your efforts in 
trying to go to this Central American country? 

Mr. Rodriguez. In general terms, I would say he was very posi¬ 
tive about it. 
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Mr. Barbadoro. Did you also meet with Vice President Bush 
prior to going to the Central American country? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. I asked Mr. Gregg that I had an interest 
in meeting the Vice President, so he arranged for me—I believe it 
was the 29th of January—for a very, very brief meeting- 

Mr. Barbadoro. That is 1985? 

Mr. Rodriguez. 1985. It was not even recorded. I was just to go 
in and shake hands. We spent a little longer time, because as I 
recall, it was a news program where they had the Vice President’s 
family, so we watch it together, and I show him my album, and he 
was very interested in my life story. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Did you tell the Vice President that you intend¬ 
ed to go to this Central American country to assist them with your 
helicopter concept? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, I did, sir. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Did you have any discussion with the Vice 
President at that time about the Contras? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. None whatsoever. 

Mr. Barbadoro. How long did that meeting last? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, it took probably a little bit longer than we 
expected, because he was actually watching a TV program with his 
family. Actually, our conversation was specifically showing my 
album. I even brought him an album where I have a picture taken 
with Che Guevera and others, and I think it was very interesting 
for him to see it. After that, we shook hands, and I left. 

Mr. Barbadoro. When did you actually go to Central America? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, sir, I actually arrived in the Central Amer¬ 
ican country, where I worked and helped these people, on exactly 
on the fifteenth of March 1985. 

Mr. Barbadoro. What did you do when you got there? 

Mr. Rodriguez. When I got there first of all I had an introduc¬ 
tion to the local people before I went there. When I got there, I sort 
of set up my shop in a place that a friend of mine provided for me, 
which is in the city, and as a private individual, which I know is 
local, nationality, not in the United States—I sort of—very easily 
starting to provide my advice, which was very hard to do at the 
time because very few people would understand why anybody 
would go there and try to implement a concept like that without 
requesting any money. 

I believe if I had requested a salary, it would have been much 
easier than what it was, because nobody would believe that some¬ 
body could do this for free. 

Mr. Barbadoro. You weren’t being paid for what you were 
doing? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir, I was not being paid. I was paid morally 
by my own feelings. 

Mr. Barbadoro. How were you supporting yourself while you 
were down there? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, my retirement would take care of my 
family. This friend of mine was a local individual providing me 
with a place to stay, and I could sign, the place where I was, for 
food. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Did you begin to assist the government? 
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Mr. Rodriguez. It was hard. The beginning was very hard. I had 
a big break on April 18, when we were able to capture a comman- 
dante alive, and that was my breaking point in introducing the 
concept and getting respect for the local people for the concept 
itself. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Between March 1985 and September 1985, how 
many missions did you engage in for this government? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, altogether sir, it was over 100. I don’t 
know exactly during that period. My helicopter was hit over 15 dif¬ 
ferent times, I crashed one. I was able to fly back—my pilot was 
wounded in one of the operations. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Between March and September 1985, did you do 
anything to support the Contras, or were your activities solely con¬ 
fined to assisting the government with the counterinsurgency oper¬ 
ation? 

Mr. Rodriguez. It was. mostly just strictly in that type of field, 
the helicopter concept. And trying to get parts that were hard to 
get at times. 

Mr. Barbadoro. When did you first hear from Colonel North 
after arriving in Central America? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I think we met several occasions during that 
period. At one point in time, he asked me that he wanted to talk to 
me. I think I was in Washington, I don’t recall the exact time but 
it was before September 1985. We just—because of his schedule and 
mine we could not get together, so he told me he was sending me a 
letter that will give me—you know, his ideas, what he wanted me 
to do. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Did you get a letter from Colonel North in Sep¬ 
tember -1986?-- 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir, I finally got it where I was down there 
on 29th of September and the letter was dated the 20th of Septem¬ 
ber. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Mr. Rodriguez, could you take a look at exhibit 
FIR-1? There should be a book of the exhibits in front of you. 

Mr. Rodriguez. What was the exhibit again, sir? 

Mr. Barbadoro. The exhibits should be in the book in front of 
you. 

Mr. Rodriguez. I have it. 

Mr. Barbadoro. That is a copy of the letter you received from 
Colonel North, correct? 

Mr. Rodriguez. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Barbadoro. What did this letter ask you to do? 

Mr. Rodriguez. It was basically a request from the area where I 
was, location, for maintenance of aircraft. I was told that where 
they were operating it was very difficult to maintain the aircraft. 
They didn’t have enough security to do it and he felt that I had the 
respect of the people where I was, and I could be instrumental in 
asking them to see they will support strictly for a space ramp to 
maintain his aircraft. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Let’s go over the letter in more detail, Mr. Ro¬ 
driguez. The letter notified you that the UNO FDN air arm was 
going to commence a resupply operation using a C-7 aircraft and a 
Caribou aircraft, is that right? 
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Mr. Rodriguez. A C-7 and the Caribou, are the same thing, sir, 
yes. 

Mr. Barbadoro. A C-7 Caribou and a Maule aircraft, is that cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr. Rodriguez. That is correct. 

Mr. Barbadoro. What the letter asked you to do was to provide 
maintenance facilities at the air base in the country where you 
were working, is that right? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. Basically, to get a space. I was told that 
there would be no need for any local maintenance. The group 
would have their own maintenance and clear personnel that would 
be able to maintain these aircraft. 

Mr. Barbadoro. So the FDN would provide the mechanics to 
work on the planes, all that Colonel North wanted was for you to 
gain the permission of the government to use the air base as a 
place to work on the planes, is that correct? 

Mr. Rodriguez. That is right. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Did this letter say anything to you about storing 
arms and ammunition on this air base? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir, nothing whatsoever. Strictly a space. 

Mr. Barbadoro. What did you do after you got the letter? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, sir, I contacted the individuals to help me 
in this and explained to them the need for this type of an oper¬ 
ation. I got the concurrence to go ahead with it. It was in the best 
interest of every single Contra in Central America. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Did you call Colonel North to tell him that you 
had gotten the permission of the authorities to use the air base 
from the authorities? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. I called him on the following day and 
told him i t- wa s a go and th e only thing that I had to wait for w as- 
the letter explaining somebody would contact me by the name of 
Mr. Green, and he would be the one who will help implement and 
set up this shop down there. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Were you eventually contacted by someone who 
identified himself as working for Mr. Green? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir, in the middle of December 1985. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Tell us about that contact. Was it by telephone? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir, it was a telephone call and the individ¬ 
ual identified himself as Mr. Green. The voice sounded familiar so I 
knew who he was. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Who was it? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Rafael Quintero. 

Mr. Barbadoro. And how did you know Rafael Quintero? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, sir, we were together back in the Bay of 
Pigs invasion. We infiltrated Cuba together at that time. As a 
matter of fact, after the failure of the invasion, one of my oper¬ 
ations in reestablishing the link inside of Cuba, he was one of the 
people that I infiltrated inside Cuba at the time. We also worked 
together in the other programs in Central America in 1963, 1964, 
and 1965. 

Mr. Barbadoro. What did Mr. Quintero say to you in this con¬ 
versation? 

Mr. Rodriguez. He explained to me that he was on behalf of Mr. 
Green, and he would require if I will get authority for arrival on 
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the following day of a Boeing 707, which he described was heavy 
stuff, which I understood to be military equipment. 

Mr. Barbadoro. You understood to be military equipment? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barbadoro. And did the 707 arrive the next day? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir, it did. 

Mr. Barbadoro. What was it carrying? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Pardon? 

Mr. Barbadoro. What was the 707 carrying? 

Mr. Rodriguez. It was carrying military equipment, basically the 
things we got all along. After that it was 81 millimeter rounds, it 
was 60 millimeter rounds, some AK-47 ammunition, some C-4 ex¬ 
plosives, it was somewhere around the 85,000 pounds load of equip¬ 
ment. 

Mr. Barbadoro. So the plane carried approximately 85,000 
pounds of various types of ammunition? 

Mr. Rodriguez. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Who owned this 707? 

Mr. Rodriguez. It had the markings of Southern Air Transport. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Did you subsequently learn where these arms 
had come from? 

Mr. Rodriguez. According to the manifest, it was not accurat°, 
because it said only 36 pounds on board. It was coming from Portu¬ 
gal. 

Mr. Barbadoro. What did you do with the ammunition? 

Mr. Rodriguez. We had storage in a local warehouse. 

Mr. Barbadoro. You stored it in a warehouse on the air base, is 
that right? 

Mr. Rodriguez. That is correct. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Lafer on, did other 707s carrying ammunition 
arrive at the air base? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir, I believe it did. Several came in in the 
following year. 

Mr. Barbadoro. And approximately how many airplanes came 
in loaded with ammunition? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I would say approximately between five and six. 
The amount of about 500,000 pounds of equipment that we had 
stored in the warehouse, give or take. 

Mr. Barbadoro. And approximately when was this ammunition 
delivered to the airport? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I believe it was sometime in March of 1986. 

Mr. Barbadoro. So between December 1985 and March 1986- 

Mr. Rodriguez. I would say the first part of 1986 most of the 
planes came in. 

Mr. Barbadoro. And all the ammunition was stored at this 
warehouse on the air base? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Did you also receive flights carrying nonlethal 
aid? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir, there were some L-lOOs that came in 
with nonlethal aid. 

Mr. Barbadoro. And about when did those flights come in? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Let me check something that I have here, sir. 
Some came the 9th of February—the first one came on January 17. 
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Mr. Barbadoro. Mr. Rodriguez, could you pull the microphone a 
little bit closer? 

Mr. Rodriguez. All right. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Sorry. 

Mr. Barbadoro. And how many flights came in carrying non- 
lethal aid? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Sir, as I was telling you, it is not easy for me to 
recall because at the same time I was doing my flying, so it was on 
and off. If I gave you an exact amount, it would not be very accu¬ 
rate. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Would it be less than 10 flights? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Less than 10, correct. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Where was the nonlethal aid stored? 

Mr. Rodriguez. The same place. 

Mr. Barbadoro. It was stored in the warehouse, along with the 
ammunition? 

Mr. Rodriguez. That is correct. 

Mr. Barbadoro. The letter that you received from Colonel North 
in September referred to a C-7 Caribou and Maule aircraft that 
would be arriving. Did a C-7 Caribou arrive at the air base at some 
point? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Finally. 

Mr. Barbadoro. When was that? 

Mr. Rodriguez. It didn’t actually arrive; it actually had an emer¬ 
gency landing before it got there. It was in such poor condition that 
we had to drop everything that were from the inside in the middle 
of the field and eventually make an emergency landing nearby our 
ar ea. _ ' * _ 

Mr. Barbadoro. Would it have been in February or Marchl986? 

Mr. Rodriguez. It was in February 1986, sir. 

Mr. Barbadoro. And you mentioned there were some problems 
with the aircraft. Could you describe what those were? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. It lost one engine and normally those 
aircraft were supposed to be able to fly with the other engine. It 
was in such poor shape that it could not fly with one engine alone, 
even at sea level after dropping everything from the inside it still 
would not fly so he had to make an emergency landing. 

Mr. Barbadoro. You say they had to drop things out of the 
plane. What did they drop out of the plane? 

Mr. Rodriguez. They dropped spare parts and spare engines, and 
even the manuals, spare tires and everything. 

Mr. Barbadoro. This was while they were flying to the air base 
in Central America? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Right. That was while they were trying to find a 
place to land for emergency before they even got to the air base. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Did additional aircraft arrive at the air base? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, then eventually one Maule arrived, and 
then one C-123. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Once the operation became fully operational, 
how many aircraft were there? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, we had altogether, I would say, after June 
25, we had altogether two C-123s, we had two C-7 Caribou and one 
Maule. 
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Mr. Barbadoro. When did the operation actually start to make 
air drops? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, there was the first air drops, as I recall, 
there was mainly the L-100 and it actually was May 9, the first 
time—they did talk to the people but were not able to find them. 
On the second night they were successful in finding them in night¬ 
time and making a successful airdrop on the south front. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Would that have been in March 1986? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Could be, sir. I’m not too good at dates. I didn’t 
follow that closely. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Mr. Rodriguez, were there records made of what 
was taken out of the warehouse to be dropped to the Contra forces? 
Mr. Rodriguez. What was taken out of it? 

Mr. Barbadoro. Were there records kept of what was taken out 
of the warehouse? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. I made it available to this committee. 
Mr. Barbadoro. Would you take a look at FIR-2, and I represent 
to you that FIR-3 is a translation of FIR-2. 

Mr. Rodriguez. That’s correct. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Are these the records of what was distributed 
from the warehouse between May and September, which you pro¬ 
vided to the committee? 

Mr. Rodriguez. That’s correct, sir, and I believe it to be very ac¬ 
curate. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Mr. Rodriguez, the records that you provided us 
showed that there were nine resupply drops to the Southern Front 
forces between May and September, and nine to the FDN forces in 
the North between May and September. 

Would you accept that as a fair estimate of the number of resup¬ 
ply drops that were made during that period? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I have no reason to believe otherwise. 

Mr. Barbadoro. They also showed that the vast majority of the 
drops were made in September of 1986. Is that your recollection of 
when the drops were made? 

Mr. Rodriguez. That’s correct, sir. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Why did it take until September for these drops 
to be made? 

Mr. Rodriguez. That was about the time that all the problems 
that the aircraft were having were able to be corrected in the 
meantime, engines, communication equipment and navigational 
gears, and all the problems they in the time through all of that 
month were finally taken care of and they were finally in oper¬ 
ational condition about that time. 

Mr. Barbadoro. What was your role in this air resupply oper¬ 
ation? 

Mr. Rodriguez. My role, sir, was to coordinate with the local au¬ 
thorities and this group and try to facilitate their entrance into the 
area and the clearance to take off and land and the logistics of the 
houses where all the the U.S. personnel lived. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Is it fair to say that you acted as a liaison with 
the host government? 

Mr. Rodriguez. That’s fair, sir. 
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Mr. Barbadoro. And without your connections with the host gov¬ 
ernment, the operation wouldn’t have been able to operate out of 
the air base; is that right? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Weil, after it was established, I would assume 
that nobody is indispensable, that somebody else could have taken 
my role. 

Mr. Barbadoro. You also managed the fuel fund, correct? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. I made a point to keep very clear 
records on that for my own responsibility with the local people, 
and you have been given complete details of those funding that we 
managed that you go from every single gallon that went into every 
aircraft, the date when it was put in there and the cost that we 
paid for it. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Colonel Dutton has testified that he was con¬ 
cerned about giving you money for the fuel fund. 

How did you manage to obtain control of this fuel fund and why 
did you obtain control of the fuel fund? 

Mr. Rodriguez. It was not a matter of gaining control of the fuel 
fund; it was a matter of establishing—it was established that way. 
And to facilitate the movement, we agreed that only two individ¬ 
uals would have access to sign for the refuel. So they would bring 
the money in cash, we would deposit it with a local accountant, 
and we obtained a receipt for the exact amount that we have given 
them, and they maintained a precise record of every single dollar 
that we spent and kept a balance, and when it was getting low we 
allowed those people to know in Washington to get some other 
funds to replace it. 

Mr. Barbadoro. You have given those records to the committee; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Completely, sir. 

Mr. Barbadoro. When you first got this letter from Colonel 
North in September, who did you think was going to be running 
this resupply operation? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I had no idea. 

Mr. Barbadoro. At some point in February of 1986, did you 
learn that Tom Clines was connected with the operation? 

Mr. Rodriguez. It was a gradual process. Even when I talked to 
Mr. Quintero, he never told me who all was involved. 

I thought at the beginning that he was dealing directly with 
Colonel North, and then somebody who was in a neighboring coun¬ 
try approached me and mentioned to me they had received a boat, 
and that is where I got the figure that has been so widely publi¬ 
cized, that Mr. Clines was waiting for the boat and he was able to 
receive the manifest. 

It could have been not during that time but maybe before that. 
This individual mentioned to me that in the manifest the hand gre¬ 
nades that they were charging Mr. Calero over $9 were being 
bought just recently for a little bit over $3. He was making a tre¬ 
mendous profit of 200 percent on it, and that concerned me. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Who did you understand was selling the hand 
grenades to the Contras? 

Mr. Rodriguez. It wasn’t that clear to me, sir. I just knew the 
fact the the boat had arrived, and Tom was waiting for it and the 
price was tremendously high. 
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Mr. Barbadoro. When you say Tom, you mean Tom Clines, is 
that right? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barbadoro. It was your understanding that these hand gre¬ 
nades were being sold for $9 when they actually cost $3? 

Mr. Rodriguez. That was what I was told, sir. 

Mr. Barbadoro. How did you know Tom Clines? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I knew Tom back in 1961 when I came back from 
Venezuela. He was my case officer. I want to make clear to tell you 
that we were very close friends. I had a high regard for him at the 
time. It was unfortunate that because of the Wilson situation in 
1979 we completely broke with each other and it was very hard for 
me because he dia a lot for me in my career. But it got to a point 
in time where principles and what I had felt so long came in con¬ 
flict with Mr. Clines activity at the time. From that time we didn’t 
have any fight or anything, but we just separated from that time 
on. 

Mr. Barbadoro. So you knew Tom Clines from your days work¬ 
ing for the CIA? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Correct. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Barbadoro. And you were a close friend of his? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barbadoro. And at some point you broke with Mr. Clines. Is 
that right? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barbadoro. What was the reason for breaking with Mr. 
Clines? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, sir, I knew about his involvement with_Mr. 
Wilson at the time, and I have very little respect for Mr. Wilson in 
his connection with Qadhafl, which I consider an enemy of Cuba 
and an enemy of the United States, and at that point in time we 
sort of separated. I would rather not speculate more about it. 

Mr. Barbadoro. What was your reaction when you learned that 
Mr. Clines was connected with this operation? 

Mr. Rodriguez. It was a big surprise because I know he was very 
close to Mr. Quintero and why he didn’t tell me anything about it. 
So I felt kind of funny that he was involved in that and never told 
me of anything. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Were you concerned Mr. Clines was involved 
with the operation? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barbadoro. When did you learn that General Secord was 
running this operation? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, sir, it had to do with an incident of a me¬ 
chanic that came to our area- 

Mr. Barbadoro. That was in February 1986, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Right. That is correct. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Why don't you describe that incident? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I can give you the exact date because I don’t 
forget that date. It was on the 5th of February of 1986. We had 
been told—I believe it was a phone call from Mr. Gadd—to pick up 
this mechanic, who was going to be working as our operative, the 
day before. Our people went to pick him up at the airport and they 
actually could not identify the individual. It turned out to be that, 
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what thev told me, because I never saw the individual, was that he 
was so old he looks like he was walking to a nursing home after 
that. 

That afternoon he called me in to the house and he was picked up 
by some of the people from the American crews and the following 
day I had a call from Mr. Vernon Hughes, which I consider a 
professional and friend of mine, and he ashed me- 

Mr. Barbadoro. Who was Vernon Hughes? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Vernon Hughes was one of the rigger and kicker 
of the resupply operation. 

Mr. Barbadoro. He was one of the employees of the resupply op¬ 
eration? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes. 

So he came to me and told me, he say, look, Max, we got a prob¬ 
lem here. 

I said, why? 

He said this guy came here and first evening he drank 24 beers. 
The second day he drank 36, and he said he was told that this was 
a money-making operation. That he didn’t like our house, that he 
wanted to move to a hotel. He mentioned that he had made $5,000 
in Belize while fixing a plane that was going to do some contra¬ 
band in Mexico and that he himself had participated in fixing some 
airplanes in Puerto Rico that were Colombian that had to do with 
drugs. 

I told Mr. Hughes not to tell him anything, where he was, or 
what was our operation about, and to try to get him a ticket to 
leave immediately our area. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Did you call Colonel North to complain about 
this mechanic? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. I called on the 5th, that day, I called the 
Colonel, maybe that is why I am security risk, I called him on the 
open telephone—we didn't have the equipment at the time—and I 
told him that that was not the agreement that he had told me 
about. He told me that people were clear to coming down here, and 
I explained to him the incident I just told you. 

Before I finished I say, wait, here is the man that you have to 
talk to, he is in charge of this. And here is Dick. He put Dick on 
the phone. And later I understood that Dick was General Secord. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Who told you that the Dick on the telephone 
was General Secord? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, I thought at the beginning it was Dick 
Gadd, but the voice didn’t sound familiar. He was very—the Gener¬ 
al has a very—peculiar voice, very strong one. 

And he said all right, I’ll take care of that. I said, is it all right if 
I send him back tomorrow? He said, that’s fine, do that, and that is 
what I did. 

Mr. Barbadoro. So you sent the mechanic back the next day? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. I don’t think he ever knew where he 
was or what type of operation it was. 

Mr. Barbadoro. He spent 2 days in Central America and had 24 
beers the first day and 36 the second? 

Mr. Rodriguez. That is correct. 

Mr. Barbadoro. And the next day you sent him back, is that 
right? 
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Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, and he didn’t even know why, we just said 
we didn’t have any requirement at that time for him. He just came 
up and we just sent him back. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Did you later meet with General Secord in Cen¬ 
tral America? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir, I did. 

Mr. Barbadoro. When was that? 

Mr. Rodriguez. He came accompanying Colonel North in the 
meeting that took place in my area and I think it was—sorry about 
my memory on this, but I have to refer to my notes. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Let me remind you. It was on April 20, 1986, 
wasn’t it? 

Mr. Rodriguez. OK, that is correct. Yes, on April 20 they came 
on a jet, a private jet, on a November 1012 Bravo, if I recall cor¬ 
rectly, and there was supposed to be a meeting between them and 
Mr. Bermudez and sort of a coordination type deal. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Who was Mr. Bermudez? 

Mr. Rodriguez. He is the military chief of the FDN. For the 
north front. 

Mr. Barbadoro. What happened at that meeting? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, sir, the FDN were not very happy with the 
type of aircraft that were being provided. They thought they were 
too old. They thought that not only old, it didn’t carry enough 
equipment, it was a tremendous risk to resupply a unit deep inside 
Nicaragua with that type of an aircraft. The payload they would 
carry was very small and the risk would be too great. 

He thought that they should buy a better aircraft and bigger and 
faster aircraft. He expressed that concern to Colonel North, and 
Colonel North told him that those were a donation, that he didn’t 
control that, and if he had the money to buy it, he probably would 
buy a C-130, but since he didn’t have money to buy, whoever do¬ 
nated him aircraft, that is what he would take and make it avail¬ 
able to them. It was better than nothing. 

Also, that they were going to have crews capable of flying this 
aircraft, and they will teach the FDN that it could be flown in 
there, and it could be done safely, and they could serve the pur¬ 
pose. 

Mr. Barbadoro. When Mr. Bermudez complained to Colonel 
North about the condition of the aircraft, Colonel North’s response 
was that the aircraft had been donated, and there was nothing he 
could do about the condition, is that right? 

Mr. Rodriguez. That is correct, sir, and that is probably where I 
got my idea that if it were a donation, it does belong to the Nicara¬ 
guan Freedom Fighters. 

Mr. JBarbadoro. Did Colonel North also say something about 
training FDN pilots to operate the aircraft? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barbadoro. What did he say? 

Mr. Rodriguez. He said about it that when they got sufficient 
confidence in these aircraft, then they maybe will be willing to go 
ahead and get their pilot, talking about the Nicaraguan pilot, 
trained so that they can continue with the mission. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Was there also a discussion at this meeting 
about end-user certificates for Blowpipe missiles? 
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Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Tell us about that. 

Mr. Rodriguez. I was requested about 2 or 3 weeks before by Mr. 
Quintero that there was a need, which I recognized to be very 
valid, of some ground-to-air missile to provide to the Nicaraguans, 
since they had this new helicopter. He said that they will require a 
local end-user certificate to acquire the Blowpipes. This unit were 
from a South American country whose company’s name was Udall 
in Panama—excuse me, it was Lake Resources in Panama and to 
mail the certificate in the name of Lake Resources and that it was 
a South American country who owned this company and had the 
missiles. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Did you obtain the end-user certificates in the 
name of Lake Resources? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir, I did. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Did you have a discussion with Colonel North at 
this meeting about the end-user certificates? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, I asked him, before I even asked from our 
friends to provide it, if it was all right to go ahead and produce this 
end-use certificate, and he told me yes. So I gave the end-user cer¬ 
tificate to General Secord. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Did you ever learn whether the end-user certifi¬ 
cates had been used? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir, as a matter of fact, after 1 month, 1 Vfe or 
2 months, I inquired from them what happened to the deal and I 
was told that the deal was dead. They couldn’t get any agreement 
with the South American country who had the unit, and knowing 
the importance of something like this, and I felt responsible for get¬ 
ting this certificate, I requested very strongly that it be returned to 
the country several times. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Were the end-user certificates returned? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir, it was never returned. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Do you know what happened to them? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Mr. Rodriguez, at some point th\c spring, did 
you make a decision to leave the resupply operation and your in¬ 
volvement with the country in Central America? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Two days after that trip, sir. 

Mr. Barbadoro. What was the reason for your decision to leave? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, it was a very personal reason. 1 don’t know 
if I got a sixth feeling or something, but after I saw the people in 
there, I didn’t feel comfortable with it and I thought we had better 
leave. 

Mr. Barbadoro. You didn’t trust the people that were running 
this operation; is that right? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Basically, sir. 

Mr. Barbadoro. You didn’t trust General Secord, and you didn’t 
trust Tom Clines; is that right? 

Mr. Rodriguez. For this type of operation, with that much 
money, no, sir. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Why didn’t you trust them? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I think it is my—it is hard for me to answer 
that, sir. It was just a feeling. I just didn’t want any part of the 
operation any more at that point. 
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Mr. Barbadoro. Let me suggest something to you. Could it have 
been that you were concerned that in prior activities that General 
Secord and Tom Clines had been involved in profiteering, and you 
were concerned that they might be involved in profiteering in this 
case as well? 

Mr. Rodriguez. You said it. Could be. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Well, what’s your answer? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I don’t have an answer specifically. I just had a 
feeling, sir. I just wanted to leave at that time. 

I lied to those people, and I have proof, and if I don’t—I think it 
is for somebody else to determine in a court of law. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Let’s see if we can leave it this way. Is it fair to 
say that you were concerned about the people that were running 
this operation? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barbadoro. There has been considerable testimony about 
communications security devices called KL-43s. Did you ever have 
a KL-43? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. I had a KL-43, and I altogether sent 
over 77 messages, which I gave a copy to you of all of them. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Who did you communicate with using the KL- 
43? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I checked the record again, but all the time it 
was Mr. Quintero, with Mr. Dutton, and I believe there was one 
message to Mr. Cooper that was used in the machine that I have 
from somebody else in my house. But the rest of the 76 messages 
were between myself and Quintero and myself and Mr. Dutton. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Did you ever use the KL-43 to communicate 
with Colonel North? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. Never did. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Let me go back to your decision to leave in May, 
and let me ask you, at around the same time, did you have an ap¬ 
pointment to meet with Vice President Bush? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barbadoro. When did that meeting take place? 

Mr. Rodriguez. The meeting actually took place on the 1st of 
May in 1986. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Prior to the meeting, did you meet with Colonel 
North? 

Mr. Rodriguez. It was after the meeting that I met with Colonel 
North. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Who was at the meeting with Vice President 
Bush? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, if you want me to go a little bit backwards, 
when I decided to leave, I communicated to my local friend in the 
area that I was trying to leave. I would not give him any reason. I 
just told him that I was tired, that I had been for over a year flying 
in there, and I had been separated from my family too long and I 
was going to leave for a while. 

He asked me why, that he was concerned, and he believed I was 
very useful in the area and he wanted to know why I was leaving, 
and it didn’t make much sense to him that I had taken the decision 
right after that trip. 
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I told him that I will return and I explained to him after I make 
my final decision, I requested that day to meet with the Ambassa¬ 
dor of that place, which was a friend of mine, I want to make sure 
that everybody knows I did not discuss with him anything of the 
military aspect of this. 

We were in a meeting before where humanitarian aid was con¬ 
sidered and he was there and I was there. I didn’t tell the Ambas¬ 
sador either of my principal motives for leaving. I just told him 
that I was planning to leave, that I was tired and I also feel bad 
about—I put it like begging for an airline ticket for my friends to 
be able to commute back and forth to Central America. 

He told me that I was doing a magnificent job on the helicopter 
concept, he hated to see me leave. But anyway he took my address 
and telephone number. He would like to keep—as a friend—keep 
in touch. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Let’s then move ahead to May 1. I want to ask 
you again, didn’t you meet with Colonel North before meeting with 
the Vice President? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. I made a point during that meeting to 
go a little earlier to the White House. I went to the third floor to 
Colonel North’s office. I didn't give him any reason—basically the 
same reason I gave my other friend. 

I told him, look, Colonel, I’m tired. I have been well over a year 
now down there, and I can arrange for anybody else to continue 
with this type of operation, but I’m leaving. 

Mr. Barbadoro. What was Colonel North’s reaction when you 
told him you were leaving? 

Mr. Rodriguez. He told me that it was very important to stay, 
that all soldiers get tired and to take 2 weeks’ vacation if I wanted, 
but he didn’t want me to leave. 

And I told him I was still leaving or still planning to leave. 

Mr. Barbadoro. What happened then? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, I left his office. I came downstairs to the 
office of Mr. Gregg and we jointly went to visit the Vice President. 
I had carried with me an album of my operations in Central Amer¬ 
ican country where I was, which shows my helicopter operation. It 
shows even when I crashed in the helicopter and what we recov¬ 
ered and the whole sequence for that. 

I briefed the Vice President. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Who else was at the meeting besides you and 
Mr. Gregg? 

Mr. Rodriguez. It was Sara Watson and was also Nick Brady, 
Senator—I believe, who was on the Kissinger Commission, and the 
Vice President said he thought it was-interesting to Mr. Brady to 
stay, since he was on the Kissinger Commission, interested in Cen¬ 
tral American affairs. 

Mr. Barbadoro. How long did the meeting last? 

Mr. Rodriguez. It could have lasted anywhere between 15 min¬ 
utes and 25 minutes, because it took a little time while I was show¬ 
ing him the album and I went by to explain to him why I started, 
the problem that I had with the operation in the area where I was, 
all the problem I went through to finally get the operation estab¬ 
lished, the successes we had, and I also explained to him the report 
that we had that the guerrillas in the area have reduced tremen- 
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dously from the 11,000 to 12,000 when I was there to less than four 
thousand at that point in time. 

Mr. Barbadoro. What operation are you referring to? 

Mr. Rodriguez. The helicopter operation. 

Mr. Barbadoro. So you told the Vice President about what you 
were doing in conjunction with the government of that Central 
American country in dealing with the insurgents; is that right? 

Mr. Rodriguez. That’s correct, sir. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Then- 

Mr. Rodriguez. And I showed him the album that had to do with 
my operation there. *' 

I want to make clear that at no point in any of this conversation 
did I ever mention doing anything that was remotely connected to 
Nicaragua and the Contras. 

Mr. Barbadoro. You anticipated my next question, Mr. Rodri¬ 
guez. 

Mr. Rodriguez. I knew you were coming to that. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Let’s be sure we are clear on that. 

Did you say anything to Vice President Bush about your activi¬ 
ties on behalf of this resupply operation? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir, not to him or anyone on his staff. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Did you say anything to Vice President Bush 
about what Colonel North was doing in connection with the resup¬ 
ply effort? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir, not at all. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Why didn’t you discuss this with Vice President 
Bush? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I didn’t see a reason why to discuss it when I 
went to the area that I went was for sometning completely differ¬ 
ent. Now this has become a big issue. At the time it was just—it 
wasn't that important. I didn’t feel that it was my duty to tell 
him—or anybody else, for that matter. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Did you tell Vice President Bush of your deci¬ 
sion to leave the Central American country? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I was planning to, sir. 

Mr. Barbadoro. What happened? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, when we went into the meeting, I was 
showing him the picture from my helicopter concept. An aide came 
in and said that the Ambassador to the area where I was wanted to 
talk to him briefly. The Vice President, as I recall correctly, said 
he didn’t have time, he had somebody else, another appointment, 
and his aide insisted that he would take only a few seconds. 

So at that point I and the Vice President agreed, and the Ambas¬ 
sador to the country where I was came in with Colonel North. Colo¬ 
nel North stayed in the background and the Ambassador came in 
and shook hands with all of us. 

He told the Vice President that I had done a magnificent job in 
his area and that he wanted that, as long as he was Ambassador 
there, I would stay. I am sure the Vice President didn't know what 
he was talking about, because I had not made my pitch that I was 
leaving yet. 

Mr. Barbadoro. So at that point you decided to stay? 

Mr. Rodriguez. It was kina of hard. I think everybody gets flat¬ 
tered—it’s not every day an Ambassador goes there and asks the 
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Vice President for somebody to stay in the country. So, I think I 
made that decision. 

Mr. Barbadoro. So, out of embarrassment about telling the Vice 
President you were going to leave, you decided to stay, and you re¬ 
turned to Central America. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Right. I didn’t mention anything from there on. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Did you meet with the Vice President later 
again in May? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, we knew there was going to be a celebration 
that takes place in Miami, Cuban Independence Day on the 20th of 
May. So I did visit that place with local officer friend of mine, and 
we met with the Vice President very, very briefly. I was in a room 
with about 40 different people, and he came in and shook hands 
with us, and I asked him if he would take a picture with my 
friend’s wife and with him, which he did gladly and he introduced 
us to his son, Jeff, and that was about the extent of it. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Did you say anything at this meeting with the 
Vice President about what you were doing? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. 

Mr. Barbadoro. In connection with the resupply effort? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Not at all. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Have you ever had any other meetings with the 
Vice President? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. That is all the meetings we ever had. If 
you can consider this a meeting. It was very, very short. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Colonel Dutton has described a meeting which 
he and you attended in Colonel North’s office in June 1986. Do you 
remember that meeting? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barbadoro. What was the purpose of that meeting? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, when I was called over the telephone by 
Mr. Quintero, actually what I was told over the telephone that 
they were considering making me a manager for the area. I have 
no idea one way or the other. And they wanted me to go to talk to 
them in Washington. 

And later on that day, Mr. Dutton called, he asked me if I could 
be in Washington by the 25th of June. 

Mr. Barbadoro. And did you go to Washington on the 25th of 
June? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. I flew into the Washington area on the 
24th. I stayed at a hotel. He called me that night. Then he in¬ 
formed me later on that we were going to have a meeting at the 
White House at Colonel North’s office at noontime. 

Mr. Barbadoro. What happened at the meeting? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, let me tell you when I get in I was think¬ 
ing Mr. Rudman’s 1 and 2 punch, and it was something a little bit 
similar here. Probabl y to—for me to solve my position with these 
people, first of all, we got into the gate of the White House and Mr. 
Dutton was cleared, and I was not. I don’t know if it was purposely 
or not. At the same time I had requested on my own a meeting, not 
a meeting, but access to one of the secretaries in the Vice Presi¬ 
dent’s office to be able to pick up the photograph of my friend’s 
wife with the Vice President, and she had been asking for it, and of 
course, they didn't know people like that—they asked me to come 
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up and pick up the book that they had the picture of the two of 
them, so that the Vice President will sign it for them. 

So I asked them, I called the office, and I understand the Vice 
President was out of the country, so was Don, and one of the secre¬ 
taries there was going to take me at 1:30 to pick up this picture. 
So, we got in before time, we got in at 12:00, because I had this 
other meeting with the Colonel, and he wasn’t in. So I called and 
finally, got myself cleared, and we finally got into the office of 
Colonel North, which is a different office at this time, two levels. 

Mr. Barbadoro. When you got into the meeting with Colonel 
North and Mr. Dutton, did you discuss this proposed reorganization 
plan? 

Mr. Rodriguez. He showed me the paper of the reorganization 
which had more blocks than people that we had. But it looks pretty 
impressive on paper. 

Mr. Barbadoro. What was your role to be in this reorganized op¬ 
eration? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I was the liaison between them and the host gov¬ 
ernment. 

Mr. Barbadoro. What was your reaction when you were shown 
the reorganization plan? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I smiled. I just gave it back to him the papers. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Did Colonel North also talk to you about a com¬ 
munications security problem at that meeting? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. The Colonel started by saying that Bob 
here, referring to Mr. Dutton, wants you or his people down there 
say you have been very helpful with them, and they want you to be 
part of this organization. 

But I am not sure, because you know, I have been told that you 
are a security risk. That you have been—you speak openly over the 
telephone, over a radio that you have. And I have to admit I was 
mad. I’ll be very polite here, but my words to him were not that 
polite. 

I told him that he thought I was a security risk, he could, a bit 
stronger word, keep his operation, and I will have nothing to do 
with it. He told me that I had to understand that it was a matter 
of record that I had been a security risk, and I say, well, prove it to 
me. 

Show me any paper that says that I have compromised any oper¬ 
ation in this process. 

The Colonel told me that because of the Freedom of Information 
Act or whatever—I don’t recall exactly what he said—he could not 
show it to me. I said, well, I will give you an authority on paper; 
I’ll sign for you any paper you want so the CIA, the FBI, the NSC, 
would release any of my telephone conversations to you, or to the 
press ortotiie world^ut^p rove to me I am a security risk. 

that again. Then he asked, he wanted me to accept that job, and 
receive compensation of $3,000 a month. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Did you agree to work for $3,000 a month? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir, I told him that I have a retirement, that 
I would help him the same. He then asked me, well, you don’t want 
to be part of the organization? I say it’s not a matter of being a 
part of the organization or not. I have helped you all the way 
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along, I didn’t need that. He told me to—well, think about your 
family. It was kind of ironic, because in the year-and-a-half I have 
been flying down there, nobody ever worried about my family. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Mr. Rodriguez, did you also complain to Colonel 
North about the condition of the aircraft that were being used in 
the resupply operation? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir, I did. 

Mr. Barbadoro. What did you tell him? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well—explained to him the poor condition of the 
aircraft. I brought up with me a concern that was written by one of 
the pilots and it was right after one of their aircraft almost 
crashed. It had such poor equipment that it was about 10 miles off 
south where it was flying at nighttime and it hit the top of a moun¬ 
tain, destroyed the left jet engine and we took pieces of wood about 
this size from inside the engine and this crew wrote a letter of com¬ 
plaint to them the following day. I got hold of a copy and I brought 
it up with me. I gave it to the Colonel and the Colonel started read¬ 
ing this letter and he looked at Mr. Dutton, looked at me, and say 
this is a joke? I say, I don’t believe it is a joke. 

The people who wrote it almost got killed the day before they 
wrote it. He look at Dutton, and said do you know about this letter 
and Dutton say, yes, but he didn’t think it was important to bring 
it to your attention. 

So the Colonel said, you know, a letter like this if it goes to the 
press would do a lot of harm. He say, well, Mr. Dutton answered, 
don’t worry about it. He is now our chief maintenance officer for 
the whole program and we have increased his salary tremendously 
starting next month. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Mr. Rodriguez, take a look at exhibit FIR-4. Is 
that the letter that you showed to Colonel North? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir, that is the letter. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Who wrote that letter? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Mr. Piowaty. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Who is he? 

Mr. Rodriguez. He is one of the pilots that was in the operation. 
A retired colonel, if I recall, lieutenant colonel. 

Mr. Barbadoro. What was wrong with these aircraft? 

Mr. Rodriguez. They were very old, the communication equip¬ 
ment were very old. The radars were very old and—well, you have 
all that in the letter explaining all the anomalies anu all the prob- 
lems that they had. You can read some of it, if you wish, what his 
complaint was. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Well, did the planes have inadequate radar? 

Mr. Rodriguez, According to all that he wrote here it didn’t 
have anything adequate. 

Mr. Barbadoro. To your knowledge, did the planes have any 
equipment to detect radar? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, I—when I came back, I brought back—this 
was a small radar detector, I would imagine it was to detect the 
radar system inside Nicaragua. It couldn Y t have been that expen¬ 
sive because it was a Fox-XX made by Radio Shack. 

Mr. Barbadoro. It was a radar detector used for cars; is that 
right? 

Mr. Rodriguez. In this case it was being used by airplanes. 
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Mr. Barbadoro. And they were using a radar detector for cars to 
detect radar in the airplanes? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Were there other problems with the aircraft? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Ask me if anything was right with it, and I 
might be able to answer. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Well, is it fair to say that the aircraft were fre¬ 
quently broken down? 

Mr. Rodriguez. They were frequently flying—not too much. 
Most of the time they were broken down, sir. 

Mr. Barbadoro. They were broken down more often than they 
were working, isn’t that right? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. They were very old, and they were hard 
to maintain. 

Mr. Barbadoro. And in your opinion did these aircraft, because 
of their poor condition pose a safety risk for the people flying 
them? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Absolutely, sir. 

Mr. Barbadoro. And, in fact, one of the aircraft hit the top of a 
mountain, and that is what prompted this letter to be written, isn’t 
that right? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barbadoro. What was Colonel North’s reaction when you 
showed him this letter? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, I just explained to you the reaction that he 
took, he looked at Dutton- 

Mr. Barbadoro. Could you repeat it, please? 

Mr. Rodriguez. He looked at Mr. Dutton and say—well, first of 
all, he look at me and say is this a joke? I say, no, I don’t think it 
is a joke, the people who wrote it almost got killed the day before. 
He looked to Mr. Dutton and said do you know about this? 

And Dutton said, yes, but I didn’t think it was important to 
bring it to your attention. So he said the situation like this if the 
press got a hold of it, it would bring a lot of problems. So Mr. 
Dutton answered, you don’t have to worry about it, he is now our 
chief maintenance pilot and his salary has been increased starting 
next month. 

Mr. Barbadoro. So Mr. Dutton’s reaction was to promote the 
person complaining rather than to improve the aircraft? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, apparently he had taken that decision 
before. This is the way it sounded to me. 

Mr. Barbadoro. After discussing the condition of the aircraft 
with Mr. Dutton present, did you ask to speak to Colonel North 
alone? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir, I did. 

Mr. Barbadoro. What did you say to Colonel North when you 
spoke to him alone 0 

Mr. Rodriguez. . 7 . was very concerned with the whole thing, and I 
asked if I could talk to him briefly alone, and I looked straight at 
him and said, Colonel—it is pretty hard for me to go over this 
here- 

Mr. Barbadoro. I would like you to repeat what you told him, 
please. 
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Mr. Rodriguez. I said, Colonel, I have learned that people are 
stealing here, you have to understand that there are hand gre¬ 
nades bought at $9 apiece—bought at $3 apiece and sold at $9 
apiece, and if this is known and the people which are involved, con¬ 
nected to the Wilson case before is going to be worse than Water¬ 
gate, and this could destroy the President of the United States. 

He told me that that was not the case, that Mr. Clines was a pa¬ 
triot, that Mr. Clines was not buying any equipment from anybody, 
that he was just helping him in the transportation of equipment. 

So, at that point I told him I was going to leave to go down to 
pick up some pictures and I left the room. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Was that your last meeting with Colonel North? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barbadoro. At some point before the end of the meeting, 
Colonel North also made a reference to Congress, did he not? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. That was the day, if I recall, when you 
all had the voting on the aid to the Contras. I learned from listen¬ 
ing to all the testimony here, he’s the kind who goes to the dramat¬ 
ic side. So he was looking at the TV where the hearings were 
taking place—or the voting was taking place- 

Mr. Barbadoro. A congressional debate was going on and it was 
being shown on TV: right? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes. He looked at the TV and said, “those people 
want me but they cannot touch me because the old man love my 
ass.” I’m sorry but you told me to say it that way. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Mr. Rodriguez, after you left that meeting with 
Colonel North, you went to the Vice President’s office, correct? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. I went on my own, not escorted by- 

Mr. Barbadoro. You didn’t go with Colonel Dutton? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. 

Mr. Barbadoro. And you picked up the picture at the Vice Presi¬ 
dent’s office? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, when I came into the Vice President’s 
office, I knew that Mr. Gregg and the Vice President were out of 
town—I believe they were out of the country at the time—and I 
ran into Mr. Watson so I got together with him in Don’s office and 
we started discussing some problem that we had in getting helicop¬ 
ters approved for 1985 for the area where I was, and the spare 
parts we badly needed for those helicopters. 

So we spent some time talking about that. When Colonel North 
came in with Mr. Dutton we stopped the conversation and Mr. 
Dutton waited outside the room. And then very short after that I 
went with somebody who came to the other room to pick up the 
pictures and show her the picture I needed for my friend down 
there and his wife. And then we left together. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Did you tell Mr. Watson anything about what 
you were doing with the resupply effort or your dissatisfaction with 
the resupply effort? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. We were discussing the helicopter pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr. Barbadoro. After that meeting did you return to Central 
America? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, I did. 
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Mr. Barbadoro. Mr. Rodriguez, at some point in late July or 
early August 1986, you were accused by Mr. Quintero of stealing 
one of the resupply aircraft. 

Could you describe that incident for us? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, sir, I was in my place in Central America 
when a general friend of mine from another South American coun¬ 
try, way out, far from Central America, was visiting us in Miami, 
and I saw the opportunity to visit with him in my house. And there 
was a friend of mine who was flying a private plane back to Miami 
that day. And I was told that one of the C-123 was just about ready 
to be finished, the repairs that they were conducting on the air¬ 
craft, and should be returning back to the area in Central America. 

So I decided it would be a good ride to go in with my friend and 
return on that aircraft and it didn’t cost me anything. Spend a few 
days with my friend. So on the weekend I expressed to Mr. Quin¬ 
tero that I was planning to take this aircraft and go back when he 
was ready, that the aircraft was loaded with spare parts that we 
badly needed for the other aircraft down there. 

He told me that we should hold on it because he was waiting for 
some medicine. It was mountain leprosy that was badly needed in 
that area. My understanding was that what we were waiting for 
was a big box of medicine. I thought it was uneconomical to keep a 
C-123 for a box of medicine. It could be sent commercially. 

When I explained that to him, he told me, no, it was a half plane¬ 
ful of medicine that was needed down there. So I consulted with 
Mr. Jim Stevenson from Southern Air, explained what I had been 
told, asking if he would consult with Mr. Langton because I think it 
needed to go back there. We had a whole bunch, also, of IV's that 
were donated, at no cost to anybody, that I got from a friend of 
mine for the Nicaraguan Freedom Fighters, and he was already 
loading the plane with about 1,500 pounds worth of IV's. I was 
afraid they stay longer in the heat, they will go bad. 

So he shared with Mr. Langton, he said they had enough material 
in there to fill a C-130, and that if load of medicine would arrive, 
they could always charter a C-130 from Southern Air and it would 
be considerably more cheaper than to fly the 123 back and forth. 
So then I said, OK, then we’ll go on, I believe it was a Monday. So 
we boarded that aircraft the way it was and we flew to the Central 
American country, and it takes 7 hours to get there in that thing. 

Mr. Barbadoro. When you got to Central America, did you get a 
call from Rafael Quintero? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, first of all, it was a joke. A friend of mine 
was waiting for me and he looked at me and say, Max, guess what? 
I say, what? He say, you have stolen aircraft. I say, you are kid¬ 
ding. We thought that either hijacked or a st olen aircraft. So we 
joked about it, and he said that he got instructions from Mr. Quin¬ 
tero or higher— not from him—to refuel the aircraft and send it 
back just the way it was to Miami, with all the spare parts and 
everything aboard. 

So, I went to—I thought it was ridiculous because whatever was 
on that aircraft was strictly spare parts for the planes that were 
badly needed to put everything in shape to continue the operation 
down there. So, I told them to go ahead and unload the aircraft on 
my responsibility. 
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Mr. Barbadoro. And then did you get a call from Mr. Quintero? 

Mr. Rodriguez. We went to his house for dinner that evening, 
and Mr. Quintero called and he asked my friend, did the plane 
arrive? He was ready to return. He was told no, it was unloaded. 
OK, who did it? He said, well, Max. He said, all right, can I talk to 
him? 

So I got on the telephone, and he told me, in Spanish, say, well, 
are you with me or against me? So I told him, I say, Rafael, I don’t 
think this is a situation of being for or against anybody. I think 
this is equipment which is needed here for spare parts for these 
aircraft, unless this operation was finished or terminated. 

And he told me, that is precisely what happened. We have termi¬ 
nated the operation and should be back in your area in the next 3 
days to close down all the houses, and tell the pilots on behalf of 
their principal that if they do fly on those aircraft, it would be 
under their responsibility, that there would be no salaries for 
them, that there would be no compensation, no security, there 
would be no money for the houses, and there would be no fuel ac¬ 
count, no money for the fuel. This thing is finished. 

Mr. Barbadoro. What did you do after being told that the oper¬ 
ation was being closed down? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I was very concerned, sir, because even though 
the aid had already been approved by Congress, I know it would 
take a while before they could take over the support of these 
people inside Nicaragua, and I felt very strongly about it. I was 
abandoned while I was inside my country, and I felt it would be a 
disaster if these people were abandoned at this time like that. 

So, I went to Mr. Hughes, a friend of mine, and ask him if he 
could get for me a crew that would fly for free, that I knew him 
and how he felt about the operation, and he told me that he would 
check. He came back to me and said that he would fly for free, that 
Mr. Cooney, one of the other pilots will do it, and also Buz Sawyer, 
which I have a great respect for him, and he die in the C-123 over 
Nicaragua. 

Mr. Barbadoro. So, the pilots agreed to fly for free, correct? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Those three pilots agreed. There was a crew for 
a C-7 to continue to fly. So all we needed was the fuel, so I went to 
see a local friend of mine. I explain to him the situation that we 
had, and my strong feeling that these people could not be aban¬ 
doned, and he felt the same way, it was to the best interest to his 
country as to ours that the Nicaraguan Freedom Fighters will pre¬ 
vail. 

So Mr. Hughes told me that he felt very strongly that if I talked 
to the rest of the crew, that they were not mercenaries, that they 
were people that needed money to live on but that they would most 
probably continue to fly for free for what they believe. 

So I asked them to set up a meeting with all of them in house C, 
that we call, and we gather up the members—the American mem¬ 
bers of the crew in that house. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Around the same time, you received a call from 
Don Gregg, correct? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I think it was probably after I had that meeting 
in the house. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Within a day or two after the meeting, though? 
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Mr. Rodriguez. Right. 

Mr. Barbadoro. And in that call, Don Gregg said to you that he 
had heard from Ollie North that there was a problem with the air¬ 
craft, isn’t that right? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes. The way he sounded to me, I didn’t know—I 
believe that he didn’t know exactly what the situation was. He 
called me and said, Felix, do you have any idea of a plane that has 
been stolen, and a pending suit. 

Of course, I already have heard from a local in the area that I 
was that somebody was putting a suit for half a million dollars on 
behalf of the owners of the aircraft—it was supposed to be a Pana¬ 
manian company—for stealing the aircraft, and he was, I guess, 
using Don and his influence and my friendship to get him to use 
me to release the aircraft. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Colonel North was using your friendship with 
Don Gregg to get him to get you to release the aircraft; is that 
right? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes. 

Mr. Barbadoro. And you told Don Gregg in that conversation 
that you wanted to come up and see him in Washington? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No. I told him first, OK, Don. Then I sat and 
thought about it, and I say, well, I didn’t want to talk to him about 
this operation. I never did before. But I thought he was legal now 
that the Congress had approved the aid to the Nicaraguan Free¬ 
dom Fighters at that time, and I decided then that it was time for 
me to go and talk to him and explain what had been going on, es¬ 
pecially since the agency was in the process of taking over this op¬ 
eration. 

Mr. Barbadoro. And that meeting with Mr. Gregg occurred in 
Washington on August 8th, didn’t it? 

Mr. Rodriguez. That’s correct, sir. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Who else was at that meeting? 

Mr. Rodriguez. At that meeting I believe, if he didn’t arrive, he 
was not there but arrived a little later, Mr. Watson, Colonel 
Watson. 

Mr. Barbadoro. And in that meeting, you told Don Gregg that 
Ollie North was connected with the—what you referred to as the 
Wilson group in running this lcsupply operation, didn’t you? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. At that meeting, I think I started by 
telling Don—Don, I am sorry, I thought I never had to come to you 
with this, but I think it is about time that I put it up to you what 
is going on right now. And I went on to explain to him my concern 
about the situation, and my concern of what might happen if they 
continued with the operation. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Exactly what did you tell him? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, 1 told him that I was very disturbed with 
the situation that had arose down there. I explained to him at that 
time that there had been an operation to support the Nicaraguan 
Freedom Fighters from where I was. I don’t recall in detail if I gave 
him whether I was involved or not. I am sure that I knew about it, 
and 1 explained to him that I had a report from somebody that 
Tom Clines had been involved in purchasing equipment for them 
and explained to him the incident of the hand grenades that I was 
told and also another incident that I learned that for example, Mr. 
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Gadd was using a couple of people in the wrong way in the country 
south—I don’t know how you refer—what number you refer to— 
and that their salary was a hundred dollars a day for one and $150 
for the other one. 

I was told that Mr. Dutton had found out that he was actually 
charging $400 a day for one and $450 a day for the other one. He 
was making $600 a day on those people in a period of 6 months 
that would amount to a hundred thousand dollars. You can do 
quite a bit with a hundred thousand dollars in support of these 
people. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Did you tell him that Richard Secord was in¬ 
volved in the operation? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Did you tell him Tom Clines was involved in the 
operation? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. I was concerned that even if they had 
done nothing wrong in this, the reputation they had, the Peter 
Maas book and everything, it would be a disaster if it was known 
by everybody, and the press. 

Mr. Barbadoro. It would be a disaster because Ollie North was 
involved with this group; isn’t that right? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Right. Ollie North represented the administra¬ 
tion and these people were involved in this sort of deal before. 

Mr. Barbadoro. What was Don Gregg’s reaction when you told 
him that this group of people was involved with Ollie North in this 
resupply operation? 

Mr. Rodriguez. He was pretty surprised. He was pretty mad, if I 
recall, and—even though I told him I didn’t want to make a big 
wave on it, but he merely got on the telephone and he called up¬ 
stairs to Colonel North’s office, and he was not there, so he spoke 
to Earl and asked him—told him that he had heard an outrageous 
report from my friend Felix—the way he put it— and he wanted 
him to come down to listen for himself and if he had known that 
people like Tom Clines were being used, it was outrageous. He 
knew who he was and give some expletive about it. Not very nice. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Was the matter resolved at this meeting? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, sir, I left after that. I went back to my 
country in Central America, and he thanked me for telling him. He 
was not aware—and I think he saw also the same potential prob¬ 
lem that I did. 

I subsequently learned that he took this matter up with a group 
of people, including the State Department agency and raised my 
concern to them;-*- 

Mr. Barbadoro. Was the matter eventually worked out with the 
owners of the aircraft so that the resupply operation resumed? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I think the resumption of the aircraft really 
didn’t have much to do with this, as I will explain. My understand¬ 
ing was at that point. That they were ready to close the operation 
down there. I went to see my friend and asked him—down there 
where I was—if he could provide fuel to continue the operation for 
these people. 

Going back to the meeting, that I didn’t finish, we got together 
all the members of the crew in House C, like we called it, and I 
explained to him exactly what I had been told by Mr. Quintero. I 
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ine, and what I was told was that the operation was terminated, 
that they had the blessing of nobody from there on, that if they 
touched any of those aircraft, it was on their own, there would be 
no salaries involved for them, there would be no compensation and 
no fuel account. 

I explained to them that I had lost my country to communism, 
that I did not believe that they were mercenaries, a lot of them 
had to receive money to live on, but I was pretty sure they would 
do it because they believed in the cause. And all of them agreed to 
continue the operation with no pay. 

Mr. Barbadoro. In any event, you did reach an agreement with 
the owners of the aircraft to resume the resupply missions? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I did not. I didn’t actually make an agreement. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Did the resupply operations resume? 

Mr. Rodriguez. What I understand afterwards, when they prob¬ 
ably heard that they had not much of a control to pull those assets 
out of where they was, I understand they sent a cable down saying 
here at this place—they sent a cable down saying—reconsidered, 
they have talked to the owners of the aircraft and explained to 
them that there was more requirements than expected, and they 
had agreed to continue the operation but make it very clear that 
those aircraft did not belong to the Nicaraguan Freedom Fighters, 
that it was a private proprietor who owned them. And as soon as 
he was—the operation was finished, the aircraft would be taken 
away by them. 

Mr. Barbadoro. At that point did the resupply missions resume? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barbadoro. The missions were different in one respect, 
though, weren’t they, that is that for every mission after that point 
an FDN soldier was placed on the aircraft with an AK-47 to make 
sure the aircraft weren’t stolen; is that right? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. We put an air guard, if you want to call 
it that—it was a young Nicaraguan person—a 17-year-old, to make 
sure that those planes were not taken from the route. He was one 
of the guards who died in that crash. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Where were you when the Hasenfus crash oc¬ 
curred? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I was in Miami, sir. 

Mr. Barbadoro. How did you get notice of the crash? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I got a call from my friend in Central America. 
He told me that the aircraft was overdue in time in returning to 
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landed in neighboring countries. None gave any positive result. We 
knew exactly how much fuel he had, so we had to assume he was 
down somewhere. So, I asked him if he could try to arrange a 
search, but it was most likely that he was probably in enemy terri¬ 
tory. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Did you let anybody in the U.S. Government 
know that the plane was missing? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. I believed this was the beginning of a 
big problem. And I was not really at that time on talking terms 
with the Colonel, so I decided to call Colonel Watson at I guess it 
was his home, and I told him that one aircraft was missing that 
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was being worked in our area down there and then the following 
day after I got confirmation by the Cuban radio that it was down, 
they had a prisoner, I also called him and told him about it. 

Mr. Barbadoro. After notifying Colonel Watson of the fact that 
the airplane was missing, did you have any further involvement 
with the resupply operation after that? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. 

Mr. Barbadoro. Mr. Chairman, that completes my questions. 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. Ballen. 

Mr. Ballen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Good afternoon, Mr. Rodriguez. 

Mr. Rodrigues Good afternoon, sir. 

Mr. Ballen. Mr. Rodriguez, I just have a few questions about the 
facts behind some of your concerns in terms of the people running 
this resupply operation. I believe you testified that you had heard 
about the price of grenades being charged three times—the charge 
should have been $3, and they were charging $9; is that correct, 
sir? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ballen. And that they were selling those to the FDN at the 
inflated price of $9 rather than the true price of $3? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I have the understanding, sir, that—you could 
ask him—that Mr. Calero have seen the original list that was 
taken from that boat that shows they were bought at $3 apiece or 
$3.50 apiece and that he got paid $9.50. 

Mr. Ballen. When was this sale of these grenades- 

Mr. Rodriguez. I have no idea. It could have been 1984 for all 
that matters because I had no idea. I just knew the fact that this 
boat arrived in this neighboring country with this cargo, and I 
have no recollection or anything when it happened. 

Mr. Ballen. Your testimony is it could have been in 1984- 

Mr. Rodriguez. It could have be any—1984, 1985, and 1986. 

Mr. Ballen. Do you know whether these grenades were the same 
grenades that were being stored at the warehouse in the country 
where you- 

Mr. Rodriguez. I have no idea, sir. I never saw them because 
they were in a different country. 

Mr. Ballen. My other question on the grenades, was this to your 
own personal knowledge that you knew about the price of the gre¬ 
nades, or was this what someone told you? 

Mr. Rodriguez. It was somebody who told me that had picked up 

knew apparently the prices that Mr. Calero was paying for it. 

Mr. Ballen. If I were to tell you that Mr. Calero testified that he 
stopped purchasing arms over the summer of 1985, would that help 
you place the date of when this grenade shipment could have been 
made? 

Mr. Rodriguez. It could have been before, because I really was 
never told when that took place. 

Mr. Ballen. This is not something you are testifying to your own 
personal knowledge, this is just something you heard from another 
person? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Absolutely. 
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Mr. Ballen. Now my other question that I wanted to ask you 
concerned your other concern about the resupply operation and 
how it was being conducted, and I just want to inquire into your 
basis for that. 

Chairman Hamilton. If I may interrupt you for just a moment, I 
am informed that the Senate has a vote, and so the Senators will 
be leaving very shortly. I will indicate what the schedule is for to¬ 
morrow and for the balance of the afternoon. 

We would like to complete the questioning by counsel this after¬ 
noon. I understand Mr. Ballen has only a few questions, and Mr. 
Leon has a few also. At the end of that, we will complete this day’s 
session. 

Tomorrow we will begin with the questioning of Mr. Rodriguez 
by the principal questioners, Senators Mitchell and Trible and Rep¬ 
resentatives McCollum and Jenkins, and of course, other members 
will have an opportunity to ask questions if they like under the 5- 
minute rule. Then we will go to an executive session, not in this 
room, and, of course, the public and media will not be permitted, 
for examination of another witness. 

In the afternoon, we will have Ambassador Tambs at 2:00 o’clock. 
So that is roughly what is ahead of us here for the next day or so. 
The morning session will begin at 9:30. 

Mr. Ballen, you may proceed. 

Mr. Ballen. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rodriguez, I just wanted to inquire briefly into your other 
area of concern in terms of overcharging and try to establish the 
basis of your knowledge on that. You had heard that the people 
working in another southern neighboring country were being paid 
a salary of about $100, $150 a day. In fact, Mr. Gadd was charging 
more for those people? 

Mr. Rodriguez. That is what I heard. 

Mr. Ballen. Did you know that to your own knowledge? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. 

Mr. Ballen. Let me ask you this. You have also testified, if I un¬ 
derstand your testimony correctly, that you learned of that fact 
after it had been corrected by Mr. Dutton, after those charges were 
no longer being incurred? 

Mr. Rodriguez. The correction was that he fired the two individ¬ 
uals that were hired down there because they were making too 
much money. 

Mr. Ballfn. Very good, sir. Did you have any other—apart from 
the grenades that you mentioned, and this one instance with the 
salaries of the individuals, did you have any other firsthand infor¬ 
mation of overcharging or price gouging in the resupply operation? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir, and I want to clarify, for example, that 
when he was told that all the pieces were tested down there, the 
only piece that was tested was the 81 millimeter round because the 
boxes said that they were made in 1954. That was the only item 
that was tested, and the A-21 submachines were tested not because 
it looks old, but because they didn't know—the people from the 
FDN didn’t know whether the belt ammunition was the proper one 
or not for it. And it did fire fine. Those were the only two items 
that were tested. 
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Mr. Ballen. Just to clarify one other point in your testimony, 
and then I have no further questions, Mr. Rodriguez, there came a 
time you testified as to the problems that you were aware of with 
the aircraft. Of course, your primary responsibility was your heli¬ 
copter operation that you were conducting. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ballen. In terms of the aircraft, I believe your testimony is 
correct—and I don't want to misstate it—but there came a time 
when the aircraft were operational and fixed, and that was around 
September when the missions increased? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ballen. Thank you very much, Mr. Rodriguez. 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. Leon. 

Mr. Leon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Good afternoon, Mr. Rodriguez. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Good afternoon sir. 

Mr. Leon. I, too, only have a few questions, and I would like to 
focus them on two areas of your testimony today. The first is that 
meeting that you have just told us about with Donald Gregg on 
August 8. Just a couple of questions in that regard. 

First of all, prior to that meeting with Donald Gregg, you had 
not conducted any investigation yourself as to those areas you were 
concerned about, had you? 

Mr. Rodriguez. About? 

Mr. Leon. Any investigation into any of the problem areas that 
you were bringing to his attention? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. 

Mr. Leon. For example, with respect to Mr. Wilson, you had 
heard and there has been some reference in the direct examination 
to Mr. Wilson and his involvement with Ollie North. Did you have 
any personal knowledge of Ollie North ever meeting with Mr. 
Wilson at any time? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, I don’t think that Colonel North ever met 
with Mr. Wilson. It was just the other people that were involved 
with him that had a relationship with Mr. Wilson in the past. 

Mr. Leon. So Wilson, as far as you know, was never involved in 
any way, shape or form with the resupply effort. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Not at all. 

Mr. Leon. With regard to Mr. Clines, as to your knowledge of 
Mr. Clines’ involvement, did you have any personal dealings with 
Mr. Clines? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No. 

Mr. Leon. As to this resupply effort? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. 

Mr. Leon. Now- 

Mr. Rodriguez. Having seen him during that time, I just heard 
of what I told the committee here. 

Mr. Leon. With regard to that meeting again with Donald Gregg 
on August 8, did you present him on that occasion with any evi¬ 
dence in any tangible way, shape or form? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. 

Mr. Leon. Did you present him a copy of that letter that you had 
previously shown Mr. North, the Piowaty letter, I believe you re¬ 
ferred to it, exhibit 8? 
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Mr. Rodriguez. I don't recall if I did or I didn’t. 

Mr. Leon. Did you ask him to conduct an investigation? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir, I did not. 

Mr. Leon. Did you ask him to do anything? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. I just hoped that this period will go by, 
pass, and have the agency take over and it would be better for ev¬ 
erybody. 

Mr. Leon. Did you point out to him, Mr. Rodriguez, that Ollie 
North the September before had recruited you to assist him in this 
effort? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Did I tell him? 

Mr. Leon. Did you tell Mr. Gregg on that occasion, on August 8? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I don’t believe so, sir. 

Mr. Leon. Why didn’t you tell him that Ollie North had recruit¬ 
ed you and you had been working with Colonel North? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I didn’t see any reason why to tell him. I really 
didn’t. 

Mr. Leon. He didn’t ask you, did he? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No. 

Mr. Leon. Now, turning to that June 25 meeting that you had 
with Mr. Dutton and with Mr. North, at the end of the meeting 
you testified that you pulled Colonel North aside, and you had a 
little discussion with him alone; isn’t that right? 

Mr. Rodriguez. That’s right. 

Mr. Leon. And that lasted only a matter of minutes, didn’t it? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes. 

Mr. Leon. And it was during that conversation with him that 
you for the first time, I believe your testimony is, brought to his 
attention some of your concerns- 

Mr. Rodf.jguez. That’s correct. 

Mr. Leon. —About the situation down there? 

Mr. Rodriguez. That’s correct. 

Mr. Leon. Even though you had had many opportunities on prior 
occasions to bring it to nis attention? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, that’s correct. 

Mr. Leon. OK. Now, I also believe you testified that his response 
was to say that your concerns about Mr. Clines weren’t proper, be¬ 
cause as far as he knew, Mr. Clines was a patriot and was not 
acting improperly, is that about right? 

Mr. Rodriguez. That is what he said, sir. 

Mr. Leon. So, too, with General Secord, did he come up in that 
conversation? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, I don’t think so. 

Mr. Leon. And your reaction to hearing that was to leave right 
on the spot, was it not? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Leon. Was it your impression, upon hearing Colonel North 
say that, that Colonel North had been duped or blinded by General 
Secord or any of the other people in that organization? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Could be, «’r, I would not have any comment on 
that. 

Mr. Leon. You didn’t think- 

Mr. Rodriguez. It would be improper for me to try to speculate. I 
think that will have to come out other ways. 
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Mr. Leon. Did you think he was collaborating with them in any 
way to try to hurt the Contra cause or to harm the movement 
down there? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I just don’t have any—I would rather not ex¬ 
press a view on that. I really don’t know. 

Mr. Leon. You were concerned with regard to the best interests 
of the Contras, were you not? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Leon. And there was nothing that indicated to you that 
Colonel North was not interested in the best interests of the Con¬ 
tras, was there? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Can you repeat that again? 

Mr. Leon. There wasn’t anything that Colonel North said or did, 
was there, that gave you the impression that he, too, was not inter¬ 
ested in the best interests of the Contras? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I didn’t quite get your question. 

Mr. Leon. Was it your impression that Colonel North, like you, 
was interested in the Contras’ best interests? 

Mr. Rodriguez. There was no question about that, the way he 
was supporting in the past, that he was interested in helping them. 

Mr. Leon. No further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hamilton. Without objection, the exhibits marked 
RCD-1 through RCD-18 and FIR-1 through FIR-5 will be made a 
part of the record. 

Chairman Hamilton. The committees will stand in recess until 
9:30 a.m. tomorrow morning in room 2172. 

[Whereupon, at 5:26 p.m., the Select Committees recessed, to re¬ 
convene at 9:30 a.m., Thursday, May 28, 1987.] 
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Chairman Hamilton. The joint hearings of the two Select Com¬ 
mittees will come to order. 

We begin this morning with continuation of questions to Mr. Ro¬ 
driguez. 

Mr. Rodriguez, you understand that you remain under oath, do 
you not? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I do, sir. 

Chairman Hamilton. We begin with Senator Mitchell. 

You may proceed. 

Mr. Mitchell. Good morning, Mr. Rodriguez. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Good morning, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Rodriguez, you testified yesterday that on 
August 8, 1986, you came to Washington and met with Don Gregg, 
the National Security Adviser to the Vice President, to tell him 
about your concerns about the Nicaragua resupply operation. 

Do you recall that testimony? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. And you told him largely those things which you 
told us yesterday; is that correct, about your concerns? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. During the time you were meeting with Mr. 
Gregg, he was taking notes, was he not? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Now, I direct your attention to exhibit FIR-5 in 
your book there. 
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Mr. Rodriguez. I have got it, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Do you nave that before you? That is three pages 
of handwritten notes, the stationery has printed at the top “Office 
of the Vice President, Washington, D.C.,” and handwritten just 
above that on the first page are the words “Felix, 8 August 1986.” 

Is that correct? 

Mr. Rodriguez. That is correct, sir. I mentioned it to him. 

Mr. Mitchell. Have you had an opportunity to see these notes 
before today, Mr. Rodriguez? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Not before today, sir. No. 

Mr. Mitchell. Not before today? 

Mr. Rodriguez. They were showed yesterday by the committee. 
But not before that. 

Mr. Mitchell. All right. 

And do you recognize these as notes that Mr. Gregg was taking 
as you were talking to him on August 8, 1986? 

Mr. Rodriguez. He was taking notes, sir. But I do not recognize 
whether it was these. 

Mr. Mitchell. The first couple of sentences after the notation 
“Felix, 8 August 1986” at the top, the first couple of sentences says, 
“Using Ed Wilson’s group for supplies. Felix used by Ollie to get 
Contra plane repaired av and then the location is deleted. 

You said that to Mr. Gregg just as you said it to us here yester¬ 
day; isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. In the whole context. 

Mr. Mitchell. Later on it says “handgrenades bought for $3.00, 
sold for $9.00.” 

You said that to Mr. Gregg? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. I mentioned it to him. 

Mr. Mitchell. Just as you said that yesterday? 

Later on it goes on to talk about Mr. Gadd engaged in a ripoff. 
You described that yesterday. You told that to Mr. Gregg, did you 
not? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Now, it also says in here, in about the sixth sen¬ 
tence, “a swap of weapons for dollars was arranged to get aid for 
the Contras.” 

You did not say that to us here yesterday and my first question 
is, did you say that to Mr. Gregg? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. 

I don’t think it is very clear the way it is written here. A group 
of maker for dollars. It is very unclear in the handwriting either. 
But I never said that, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Actually, the words are “a swap of weapons 
for”—and there is a dollar sign—“was arranged to get aid for Con¬ 
tras.” 

Well, is there anything else in this memorandum, in these notes 
that Mr. Gregg was taking while you were talking that you did not 
say? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. There is nothing there different. But 
that part I don't recall at all. 

Mr. Mitchell. Let me see if I understand this now. You were 
meeting with Mr. Gregg in his office. You were telling him about 
your concerns with theNicaraguan resupply operation. 
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Mr. Rodriguez. Right. 

Mr. Mitchell. He was taking notes. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Right. 

Mr. Mitchell. These three pages of notes are his notes of that 
conversation and it is your testimony that every other sentence in 
these notes reflects what you said to him except for this one sen¬ 
tence that is in the middle? 

Mr. Rodriguez. That is correct. You can say that. 

Mr. Mitchell. So all of the sentences that he wrote before that 
one sentence accurately reflect what you said, and all of the sen¬ 
tences that he wrote after that one sentence accurately reflect 
what you said, but that one sentence regarding a swap of weapons 
for dollars arranged to get aid for the Contras you did not say? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Do you have any explanation for how that could 
have appeared in his notes under these circumstances? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Apart from what you said to Mr. Gregg, were you 
aware at that time of any swap of weapons for dollars to get aid to 
the Contras? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. We didn’t know exactly where it was 
coming from, had any idea. As a matter of fact, we thought we 
were very short in funds the way it was arriving down there. 

Mr. Mitchell. When did you first learn about a swap of weapons 
for dollars to get aid to the Contras? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Through the press, sir. When it came out in the 
press. 

Mr. Mitchell. Through the press? You had no knowledge of it? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. None whatsoever. 

Mr. Mitchell. Would you agree, Mr. Rodriguez, that it is some¬ 
what puzzling that a sequence of handwritten notes taken by some¬ 
one with whom you were meeting and which in every other detail 
accurately reflects what you said should have in the middle of it 
one sentence which you now say you did not say at that time? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I don’t know exactly when he wrote, what he 
meant. I think he could answer better than I. It would have no 
reason to puzzle me at all, because I nave a lot of respect for Mr. 
Gregg. 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes, indeed. You would—you respect him and you 
know him to be a truthful man? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Don’t you? He would not write something in 
these notes if it had not been said, wouldn’t you think? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Apparently he was thinking of something that 
happened. I cannot answer that. He would have to answer that for 
himself. 

Mr. Mitchell. You think he may have been thinking of some¬ 
thing else? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I have no idea, sir. No. 

Mr. Mitchell. So in other words, your testimony simply is that 
you did not say that? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Not that I recall. 

Mr. Mitchell. Not that you recall? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Absolutely. 
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Mr. Mitchell. Well, if you didn't know about it at the time, then 
you could not have said it, could you? 

Mr. Rodriguez. You are referring to the Iran thing, no. It could 
have been something else. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you know of any other swap of weapons for 
dollars? 

Mr. Rodriguez. When I talked to him it was a long time ago, sir. 
I have no idea exactly all the words that I told him. That was my 
recollection. 

Mr. Mitchell. My question now is not toward what you may 
have told him, but what you knew at the time? 

Mr. Rodriguez. At the time I didn’t know anything. I told you 
before. 

Mr. Mitchell. You knew nothing about any swap of any arms 
for dollars to get aid for the Contras; is that your testimony here 
today? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. All right. 

Now, if I might go to the first contact you had in this matter, 
that is exhibit no. 1, that is a letter dated September 20, 1985, that 
you received from Oliver North? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. I have it here. 

Mr. Mitchell. The very first sentence says “After reading this 
letter, please destroy it.” 

Did you destroy this letter after reading it? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. I did not. 

Mr. Mitchell. You did not? 

And this was the method by which you were first involved in this 
resupply operation; is that correct? 

Mr. Rodriguez. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. You had, in fact, gone to Central America, not to 
work in the Contra resupply operation, but to assist another gov¬ 
ernment in its counterinsurgency program? 

Mr. Rodriguez. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. And you then got this letter from Mr. North who 
you knew at the time was an official of the National Security 
Council; is that correct? 

Mr. Rodriguez. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. And so he recruited you into this Contra resupply 
effort? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I would not put it that way, sir; recruiting me. 
He was just asking for my assistance in helping implement this 
program. 

Mr. Mitchell. He asked you for your assistance? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Recruiting in our language has a little different 
meaning. 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes. I don’t think that makes much difference. He 
asked you to help in this effort and you agreed to help and did 
help? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. All right. 

And he told you that the aircraft will be used for air drop aerial 
resupply to units inside Nicaragua? 

Mr. Rodriguez. That is correct, sir. 
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Mr. Mitchell. And he asked you to arrange for service space for 
those aircraft? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. And he told you that this operation was so secret 
that you were the only person in the area who can set up the serv¬ 
icing of these aircraft? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. And he told you that you must not even advise 
the Chief of Station of the CIA? 

Mr. Rodriguez. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. You are a former CIA agent, are you not? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. And he told vou that you should keep knowledge 
of this project from any people who were not working with him? 

Mr. Rodriguez. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. And you subsequently had many conversations 
and personal meetings with Mr. North about this matter, did you 
not? 

Mr. Rodriguez. We met a few times afterwards. 

Mr. Mitchell. And you talked to him? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I am sure that he mentioned something related 
to this. 

Mr. Mitchell. Colonel Dutton yesterday described Colonel North 
as the cocommander of this operation. Do you agree with that? 
Would you describe him as the cocommander of this operation? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I would put it like the main sponsor of this oper¬ 
ation. 

Mr. Mitchell. The main sponsor of this operation? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. When there were disputes, it was to Colonel 
North to whom you and others ultimately went to have them re¬ 
solved; is that correct? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Disputes? 

Mr. Mitchell. Disagreements? Decisions that required some 
higher authority? 

Mr. Rodriguez. What is the question? 

Mr. Mitchell. It was Colonel North to whom you went for final 
decision on these matters? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes. And when you were concerned about what 
was happening with this effort, it was to another government offi¬ 
cial, Mr. Gregg, who you went to express your concerns; is that cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr. Rodriguez. That was, as I testified before, sir, after we got a 
disagreement or a little problem, that meeting on the 25th of June. 
At that point we were sort of disengaged, and I don't think we 
were on very good terms. 

Mr. Mitchell. You were concerned about the operation and you 
expressed those concerns to Mr. Gregg, who you knew to be a gov¬ 
ernment official at that time; is that correct? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. You also had contact with other government offi¬ 
cials in this operation, did you not? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, I did, sir. 
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Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Steele? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Colonel Steele. 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes. What was Colonel Steele’s position? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Military group commander in the area where I 
was. 

Mr. Mitchell. The military- 

Mr. Rodriguez. Commander. 

Mr. Mitchell. In that area? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. You also had contact with officials of the CIA? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Not very good. Our contact in the beginning 
with the agency was not that good. 

Mr. Mitchell. Not that good? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. I’m not asking about the quality of the contact, 
but the fact that you did have contact. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Very little, very limited. As I testified, some of 
the people, I had trouble in establishing myself in there because of 
resentment perhaps by the Chief of Station there—of my presence 
there. So our relation could be neither close or often or good, if you 
want to put it that way. 

Mr. Mitchell. So you were asked to participate by an official of 
the National Security Council, and you have described him as the 
main sponsor. You had contact with government officials during 
this operation and, when you had concerns, you expressed them to 
a government official. 

Would it be fair to say, Mr. Rodriguez, that this operation was 
controlled by the U.S. Government? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I would not say so, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. No. What would you say? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I didn’t consider that. I considered that Colonel 
North had the interest to help the Nicaraguan Freedom Fighters. I 
respect him for it. I helped him and I would continue to help any¬ 
body under the circumstances, because I believe very strongly in 
the situation that they were having, as I testified to you before, 
and perhaps a lot of you doesn’t have the experience that I did. 

But if you had, you would probably feel the same way. When you 
lose your country and you feel abandoned and don’t have anybody 
to go to, if mybody comes to your help under those circumstances, 
it would be immoral for me not to go to him or help in any way or 
form. 

Mr. Mitchell. We respect and admire you for that, Mr. Rodri¬ 
guez. 

But, of course, you would agree the nature of your particular be¬ 
liefs has nothing to do with the question of whether or not this was 
controlled by the government. 

Mr. Rodriguez. In my opinion, it was controlled by Colonel 
North to a great extent. I personally didn’t believe the government 
itself was involved and I so expressed it to- 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you think Colonel North was acting as a pri¬ 
vate citizen in this matter? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Sir, it is not for me to determine that. 

Mr. Mitchell. I’m not asking you to determine that. I’m asking 
what you thought. 
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Are you telling us now that you believe Colonel North was acting 
as a private citizen outside of his capacity? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I’m sure he had some guidelines, sir. But I be¬ 
lieve he felt so strongly about it, he would do a lot of things on his 
own; that at the time even to me he was kind of a very powerful 
lieutenant colonel. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you think Colonel Steele was acting as a pri¬ 
vate citizen in this matter? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. Colonel Steele was not that involved in 
this type of operation. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you think CIA officials who were involved 
were acting as private citizens in this matter? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I learned a lot of the CIA later on during these 
hearings. I had not much knowledge of that at that time. 

Mr. Mitchell. To the extent they were involved, did you believe 
they were acting as private citizens? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. When you came to see Mr. Gregg to express your 
complaints, did you express them to him as a private citizen? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. At that time I considered, first of all, 
that the Congress had approved the aid to the Nicaragua Freedom 
Fighters. So at that point I didn’t consider it illegal to talk to him. 
I felt that at that point in time it was preparation for the U.S. Gov 
ernment officially to take over the program, and he should have 
the benefit of my ideas at that time, that he didn’t know what was 
being done there, so that the State would not be making—using the 
wrong people for this operation. 

Mr. Mitchell. That is true, but—and I understand that. That 
has nothing to do with the question of whether or not Mr. Gregg 
was a Government official. 

Mr. Rodriguez. No. He was. No question about that. I am not 
denying that, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Notwithstanding all of that, it is your contention 
that this was not a Government operation? 

Mr. Rodriguez. It was not, as far as I knew. 

Mr. Mitchell. Not as far as you knew? 

Thank you very much, Mr. Rodriguez. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. McCollum. 

Mr. McCollum. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Felix Rodriguez, you are quite a hero in many quarters. Obvious¬ 
ly, you are a person who, in the Cuban-American community, has 
quite a reputation for your involvement with the Bay of Pigs and 
for your efforts in bringing about the demise of Che Gueverra. 

I am very personally proud that you are here today, and I am 
able to, at least, say that to you because it is a high compliment, as 
far as I am concerned, what you have done in fighting communism 
in this hemisphere. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. McCollum. We are concerned about a lot of important issues 
today. And though we both have biases against communism, the 
facts alone are what we are really about here. 

Last week, Mr. Rodriguez, I questioned Mr. Calero and after my 
questioning of him, a caller called my office and said to my staff 
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that Mr. McCollum was showing bias in favor of the Contras and 
he couldn't understand why I would be biased, and he thought that 
was unfair being a committee member. 

I want to say to you that I am biased in favor of the Contras and 
against the Communist Sandinistas. That doesn’t mean I am biased 
in these hearings with regard to the subject matter. I personally, as 
I am sure you do, deeply believe the Communist Sandinistas are in¬ 
ternationalists, that if left to their own devices, they will carry 
their Communist revolution to the neighboring countries, not 
through military invasion, but through subversion, and through 
training of revolutionaries. And if the Contras aren’t successful— 
and I hope they are for this reason—but if they are not successful 
in stopping the expansion and stopping the Sandinista Govern¬ 
ment, then at some point the U.S. young men and perhaps young 
women are going to lose their lives defending our national security 
interests somewhere in Latin America. I don r t know where. 

I do believe those things, as I think you do. I gather you do. 

Mr. Rodriguez. That is right. 

Mr. McCollum. Nonetheless, the importance of this hearing is 
not to debate our views on those kinds of issues. That may be the 
ultimate question later on. But I am interested in getting at the 
facts. I am very open-minded about them. If people did things that 
were wrong in our government or policies were vsjong, and appar¬ 
ently some policies were wrong and some people did do some things 
that weren’t right in this matter—then we need to get the answers. 

Now, let’s clarify a couple of things up front. Yesterday you testi¬ 
fied, and I think I am going to ask you simply to corroborate some 
things you have already said. At any time have you ever discussed 
with Vice President George Bush anything about the Contra resup¬ 
ply operation? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. 

Mr. McCollum. At any time have you ever been present when 
anyone else discussed with Vice President Bush anything about the 
Contra resupply operation? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. 

Mr. McCollum. Have you ever talked with anyone who said they 
talked with the Vice President about the resupply operation after 
they had done it? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. 

Mr. McCollum. No? All right. Other than the occasion when you 
talked to Don Gregg, and it has been elaborated on in the questions 
that just went before me on the memo, other than that occasion, 
have you ever talked with any staff member of the Vice President’s 
about the Contra resupply operation? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Not until the time that—it is already a matter of 
record—that the plane went down, sir. 

Mr. McCollum. Not until after this was going on? 

In other words, not prior to the disclosure of Mr. Meese? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. McCollum. And prior to our beginning to see the Tower 
Commission investigate and so on? All right. 

Now, I want to ask you about some things that you discussed yes¬ 
terday regarding the pricing of some of the weapons and the gre¬ 
nades ana so on that were sold to Mr. Calero. 
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I am as disturbed as you are, but I think we need to establish the 
background a little bit better. You testified you were concerned 
about who was running the air supply operation, because you had 
heard from somebody else that the price of the grenades that were 
sold to Mr. Calero by Tom Clines and Secord was $9. These were $9 
when, in fact, this other person told you that they should only be 
$3; is that correct? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I guess I rounded down. It came out to $9.50, and 
they were selling for $3.50, a tremendous difference in it. 

Mr. McCollum. You also testified this was a purchase made by 
Mr. Calero for the FDN. I assume since Mr. Calero made all his 
purchases before the summer of 1985, that this purchase was made 
before Colonel North asked you to assist with the resupply oper¬ 
ation in September of 1985, would that be correct, that the pur¬ 
chase we are talking about would have taken place before? 

Mr. Rodriguez. That could be, sir. I only learned of it later 
during this time, so even if we were told when this boat arrived in 
the neighboring country with that equipment, the day wasn’t told 
to me. 

Mr. McCollum. Someone else told you this. Who told you about 
the pricing? 

Mr. Rodriguez. The individual who picked up the manifest on 
behalf of the local government. 

Mr. McCollum. What was his name? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Mario Delamico. 

Mr. McCollum. Mario Delamico? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCollum. Did you know that he was working for Ron 
Martin? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCollum. And Ron Martin was a competitor of General 
Secord and Clines in selling arms to the Contras. Did you know 
that? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Iam aware of that now. 

Mr. McCollum. Did you hear General Singlaub’s testimony, Mr. 
Rodriguez? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCollum. Would it surprise you to learn that Mario Dela¬ 
mico took control of General Singlaub’s arms shipments to the Con¬ 
tras? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I just heard the testimony, sir. 

Mr. McCollum. And after Delamico took control, Delamico went 
to General Singlaub and made a threat—those are the words that 
General Singlaub used—that Singlaub should sell no more arms to 
the Contras but that all arms should be sold by Delamico and 
Martin? 

Do you- 

Mr. Rodriguez. I heard that. 

Mr. McCollum [continuing]. Remember hearing that testimony? 

It concerns me, and the reason I raised it is that I know, because 
of your background and reputation, how sincere and concerned you 
are and were about the quality of arms that were going down 
there. But we had competitors in the arms business here, one tell¬ 
ing you something, one telling another something. 
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Mr. Rodriguez. Right. 

Mr. McCollum. There was a competition going on down there. 
And I'm concerned that you may have been misled or otherwise 
used in this case, in this one instance, at least. Does that concern 
you now, having heard General Singlaub’s testimony? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir, because I never had any dealing as far 
as any business was concerned with any one of them. I know a lot 
of people through my years and career from all different sides and 

E laces. But I had no business dealing with either one of them. I 
ave a lot of friends in that field, but not business. 

Mr. McCollum. I didn’t mean to imply you had business deal¬ 
ings. I didn’t want to hint that. I am just concerned; my concern 
was that because Martin and Singlaub and Secord were all selling 
arms, they were all competitors, that information on pricing given 
to you or given to anybody could have been done intentionally to 
try to get the business away from the other person in the end, and 
you’d have no way of knowing independently of what they told you. 
You’d just have to either believe them or not believe them. 

I guess that’s the way that it was in this case. You did believe 
them. You were concerned. I can understand that concern. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, I passed the concern to him. I expect he 
could tell me whether it was true or a lie. But I just was told that 
there was no money involved in the transaction. 

Mr. McCollum. He didn’t tell you? 

You said, Mr. Rodriguez, that you were acting as a liaison. I be¬ 
lieve the word you may have used was something different but 
that’s what the counsel interpreted it to be. A liaison with the local 
authorities in the country in Central America where you were 
working. You were a liaison for helping the resupply operation 
with that government, with the authorities of that government; is 
that correct? 

Mr. Rodriguez. That’s correct, sir. That’s fair to say. 

Mr. McCollum. Apparently when you went to the authorities in 
that Central American Government where you were involved, they 
were pretty readily cooperative, at least it appears they were; is 
that correct? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, sir, in that specific situation, you have to 
understand the situation that they are in and it definitely would be 
to their best interests, coincide with the United States 1 interests. 
But it was more to their best interests because it is much closer to 
them, the Nicaraguan Communist country, to be able to help this 
effort. 

Mr. McCollum. Explain that a little bit more. Why would it be 
in their best interests? What did they perceive it—from what you 
observed? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, sir, everybody seems auite aware that the 
Nicaraguan Communist country is a country like Cuba. They are 
trying to expand to the neighbor. It is one of the closest neighbors, 
the place where. I was. 

All the weapons that were received in the place where I was, 
which were actually from Vietnam, have been transported through 
the Soviet Union to Cuba, to Nicaragua, and eventually found their 
place down there in Central America. Of course, it was their con¬ 
cern of expansionism of the Nicaraguan Government, it was to 
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their best interests to contain it in any way or form. It was one of 
the ways of doing that. 

Mr. McCollum. Did you observe while you were in this Central 
American country assisting, as I recall, the efforts that this govern¬ 
ment was making to quell revolutionaries in that country, did you 
observe any indication that the Nicaraguan Sandinistas were sup¬ 
porting these revolutionaries, these rebels, against the government 
of the country where you were? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Absolutely, sir. 

Mr. McCollum. What did you observe? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, sir, all the weapons that we captured were 
- from Vietnam, and if you want, I can show you something I 
brought in that we captured, if it is all right with you. 

Mr. McCollum. If you have got something, I have no objection to 
your showing it to us. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes. 

Mr. McCollum. I can assure everybody I didn’t know he brought 
anything in here. I didn’t ask him for that reason. But I am curi¬ 
ous, as everybody else is. 

Mr. Rodriguez. It is nobody’s question these people—this coun¬ 
try, whether intentional, who they are responsible to. This is the 
one that was captured the 7th of November of 1985. 

Mr. McCollum. What is that, Mr. Rodriguez? 

Mr. Rodriguez. It is a flag from one of the revolutionary govern¬ 
ments being supported by the Nicaraguans inside the country that 
I was. It is very obvious, sir, that they didn’t have their own na¬ 
tional signal. 

Mr. McCollum. Thank you very much. I think we have seen it. 
If you would—thank you. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Thank you. 

There is no question in my mind. There shouldn’t be any ques¬ 
tion in anybody else’s mind who they were. 

Mr. McCollum. There wasn’t any question in my mind either, 
but I guess that is a corroboratory piece of evidence in this particu¬ 
lar instance. You say there were weapons and this banner was cap¬ 
tured and there are—is there anything else that you observed indi¬ 
cating the Sandinista Government was supporting these revolution¬ 
aries in the country where you were? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

I interrogated one of the prisoners. In a specific case, one captain 
that turned himself into the country, and he explained the way he 
was trained in Cuba. He explained how he left the country where I 
was. He went to a southern country, got a visa there, and go to 
Nicaragua. Clandestinely, he went to a safe house and was trans¬ 
ported 2 weeks later to Havana, Cuba, to receive training there. 
After he received training in Havana for 6 months in terrorism 
and different types of operations, he returned to Nicaragua. In a 
very sophisticated manner, he used Guatemalan identification to 
go into neighboring countries of Honduras and from there into the 
country where I was and explained a lot of other people that were 
there on a continuous basis being trained in Havana, Cuba, based 
near Havana, Cuba, by the Cubans in the country where I was and 
other Latin American countries. 

There is no question in my mind. 
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Mr. McCollum. Did your observations with regard to the Sandi- 
nistas in your work in this Central American country influence 
your decision in any way when Colonel North and others asked you 
to help with this resupply operation? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Can you repeat that question again, sir? 

Mr. McCollum. Did your observations, did the work that you 
were doing down there to help this government in Central America 
fight Communist revolutionaries whom you have just said you saw 
support from Nicaragua for, did that support from Nicaragua San- 
dinistas influence you in any way when you were being asked to 
help the resupply operation? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, I already had my mind made up on that. It 
was just corroboration of it. 

Mr. McCollum. In other words, it didn’t take a lot of convincing 
to convince you to help the resupply operation? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I was convinced to help more, sir. 

Mr. McCollum. I think I have asked all the questions, Mr. 
Chairman, I have. Thank you. 

Chairman Hamilton. Senator Trible. 

Mr. Trible. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rodriguez, I want to welcome you as well. I know all my col¬ 
leagues share my view that we have great respect for your courage 
and your ardent anti-communism. 

I think the record should reflect you appear today without immu¬ 
nity and without counsel. I think that does say something about 
your past actions and also about the quality of your testimony here 
today. 

Now, my colleagues here on the panel have focused primarily on 
your relationship with public officials. I would like to focus on your 
relationship with the others involved in this resupply network. 

You testified yesterday that in September of 1985, Colonel North 
asked you to help out and pursuant to that contact, you heard from 
an old friend, Rafael Quintero. 

You indicated further you had all served together in the Bay of 
Pigs initiative. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tribij:. Now, my understanding is that there came a time 
that you parted company; that that relationship came to an end. 

Why was that? 

Mr. Rodriguez. That was in the late seventies when I learned of 
the close relationship with Mr. Wilson. I believe Mr. Wilson was 
dealing with Qadhafi, which I consider an enemy of Cuba and an 
enemy of the United States. 

Mr. Trible. So Mr. Quintero then was doing business with Edwin 
Wilson? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, Mr. Quintero was associated with people 
who were making business with Edwin Wilson. 

Mr. Trible. And Edwin Wilson is the CIA agent-gone-bad who 
supplied explosives to Qadhafi and helped train his terrorists; is 
that correct? 

Mr. Rodriguez. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Trible. Were you surprised someone like Quintero would 
show up in this enterprise and he would be your first call? 
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Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. I was never advised before of his pres¬ 
ence in this operation. 

Mr. Trible. You testified further that for about the next 6 
months you worked with Secord and company, Quintero and the 
others, and you began to develop concerns about the operation. 
Yesterday you talked about examples of overcharging, overpricing, 
the $3.00 grenades for which the Contras were charged $9.00 
apiece. 

You mentioned that Gadd had overcharged in connection with 
the building of a runway in a neighboring country. Were there 
other examples of overcharging as well, of profiteering? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, sir, there was— I heard that from, actually 
from Mr. Quintero, but, in fact, the people down in the other neigh¬ 
boring country who were working there. 

Mr. Trible. Yes, but were there other examples of this kind of 
overcharging or profiteering that came to your attention? 

Mr. Rodriguez. People would say in the program, their own 
people, a lot of the equipment they were buying, they thought it 
was pretty high price, but I didn’t have anything to do with the 
purchasing of it, or didn’t see any receipts. 

Of course, they would not show me any receipt of it, so it was 
just hearsay for them. 

Chairman Hamilton. Senator Trible, may I interrupt you for 
just a moment just to announce a vote is in progress in the Senate 
and that is the reason for the Senators leaving. And the bells are 
now ringing for a vote in the House, so we may have to declare a 
recess here in a few minutes. 

But Senator, why don’t you proceed if it is convenient for you? 

Mr. Trible. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will continue and com¬ 
plete my colloquy of Mr. Rodriguez. 

Mr. Rodriguez, in your conversation with Colonel Gregg on 
August 8, 1986, Gregg’s notes indicate that you said the following: 
Dick Gadd purchases things, that first Caribou, big profit, Clines is 
getting money from, then deleted or whatever, buying things at 
great profit. 

What was the basis for those comments to Colonel Gregg? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Mr. Gregg? 

Mr. Trible. Yes, Mr. Gregg, rather. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, I guess I mentioned to him, sir, we were 
buying communication equipment that I saw in that paper: repeat¬ 
ers and other radios for the program down there. Before we re¬ 
ceived the repeater, we were told that the funding had gone out, 
had been finished. We were only allowed something like $30,000, 
and we learned from the individual who was providing that it is 
only being spent $15,000, but apparently in the books of Mr. Gadd, 
all $30,000 were already spent, so somehow the prices when actual¬ 
ly spent, the 15 thousand dollars went to 30 or 40 thousand dollars in 
tnere. Eventually, we got at the very end of these the repeater down 
there that was actually never used. 

Mr. Trible. What about this first Caribou, you say there was a 
big profit. Did someone make a lot of money on that as well? 

Mr. Rodriguez. There were comments by some of the crew mem¬ 
bers that the Caribou had cost extensively more, three times more 
than usually it will cost, that type of aircraft. 
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Mr. Trible. Let me move to another area to make the same point 
about profiteering. To the best of your knowledge, what was the 
pay of the pilots? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, as I understand from them, it was $3,000 a 
month. I never saw any paper what they told anything. Hasenfus 
testified when he was released and when he was down there that 
his salary and one of the other pilots was $3,000 a month. 

Mr. Trible. Your understanding then was they were paid $3,000 
a month? 

Mr. Rodriguez. $3,000 a month, plus a bonus for every flight 
they make inside the country, inside Nicaragua. 

Mr. Trible. And that was $700 a flight. 

Mr. Rodriguez. At the beginning it was $700 per pilot and $450 
for the crews and then they discussed they were all taking the 
same risk at the same time so they decided to pay equal to all of 
them. 

Mr. Trible. All right, sir. 

Let me refer you to the last exhibit in your book marked exhibit 
FIR-6, which is a billing to Lake Resources. Do you have any ex¬ 
planation why the billings to Lake Resources indicate a daily rate 
of $450, which adds up-to about $13,500 a month? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir, I have no explanation; but the figure of 
$400, $450 are quite similar to the situation with the two people 
who were working in the south country, but I have no- 

Mr. Trible. This indicates, does it not, a substantial overcharg¬ 
ing; that they were being charged far in excess to what the pilots 
received. 

Mr. Rodriguez. If Hasenfus was correct for $3,000, of course, a 
tremendous overcharge on that. 

Mr. Trible. Let’s move to another subject. You found also exam¬ 
ples of old ammunition being delivered to the Contras. For exam¬ 
ple, 81 millimeter rounds built in the early 1950’s, and you ex¬ 
pressed concern about that; did you not? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. That was the main concern, that the 81 
millimeter round, the boxes said they were built or they were made 
in 1954, so we had a concern of going through all the trouble of 
delivering these and then misfiring them. 

So we did test fire about 18 rounds of the 81 millimeter. And the 
other item that we did fire was the K-21 submachine gun or ma¬ 
chine gun that is belted, and not because it was in bad shape, be¬ 
cause the FDN people didn’t know whether the appropriate belt 
was put onto it or not. 

It did work fine. We did not test fire any other- 

Mr. Trible. I understand, Mr. Rodriguez, that when you test 
fired them that they seemed to operate correctly, but isn't it a fact, 
Mr. Bermudez, who was a commander of the democratic resistance 
told you later this ammunition did not perform well in the field 
and that it misfired. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. After my operation, Mr. Bermudez vis¬ 
ited me in my house in Miami- 

Mr. Trible. I don’t want to cut you off but my time is short. 
Answer if you feel it is important, but I don’t think the circum¬ 
stances, the place of that conversation, is as important as the sub¬ 
ject. He did tell you that, did he not? 
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Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir, he did, a lot of misfire, different items. 

Mr. Trible. Now, by the way, yesterday we heard from Colonel 
Dutton and Colonel Dutton said on another matter that he com¬ 
plained that you had demanded control of the fuel fund. Now, why 
did you demand control of the fuel fund? 

Isn’t it true that one of Mr. Dutton’s lieutenants, a fellow named 
DeGaray, had attempted to bribe a public official in your host 
country, and it was because of your outrage, because of that inci¬ 
dent, that you demanded to control these funds? 

Mr. Rodriguez. May I explain the incident, sir? 

Mr. Trible. I want you to. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. I have told them that anything that had 
to do in there had to go through me to be able to keep it very clear, 
why I took a vacation to come to Miami. 

Mr. DeGaray requested a meeting with a friend of mine in the 
area, and he told the officer it was a matter he had to discuss with 
him personally. He went there accompanied by one of the pilots 
and when he got to my friend’s desk he dropped on his desk 
$15,000 in cash and told him this was going to be for the fuel fund. 

I think this infuriated my friend, because he didn’t know how to 
take that and he didn’t do business like that. He told Mr. DeGaray 
to pick up that money, that he was not an accountant, to take it to 
the accountant of the local base and to get a receipt for the money 
that he was turning in for the fuel account that we were operating. 

From there or. I took control of the account and made sure every 
receipt was given to the control officer, and then kept a very pre¬ 
cise expenditure with balances and everything that I submitted to 
the committee for the time I was down there, sir. 

Mr. Trible. Fine. Thank you, sir. 

Now let me ask you this. What did all this tell you about Mr. 
Secord and his lieutenants? Overcharging, delivery of old ammuni- 
tk«vattempt to bribe a public official in the host country, what-did _ 
that tell you, if anything, about the people you were doing business 
with? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I wasn’t very confident with the type of oper¬ 
ation that was being run down there, sir. 

Mr. Trible. In fact, it is true, is it not, that you told Colonel 
North and others that this was the old Wilson Gang in business 
once again? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Trible. Now, you have testified that Mr. Quintero was asso¬ 
ciated with Mr. Wilson and Qadhafi. What about Mr. Clines? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Mr. Quintero was very closely very associated 
with Mr. Clines, they were very close friends, and I used to be a 
long time ago. 

Mr. Trible. Mr. Clines was also active in the support of Qadhafi 
as well, was he not, through Mr. Wilson? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, they were very close to Wilson. 

Mr. Trible. Isn’t it a fact he hired pilots for Qadhafi when he 
worked for Wilson? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Trible. Did Mr. Clines tell you that General Secord and Mr. 
Wilson had also been business partners? 
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Mr. Rodriguez. At one point in time, sir, which I mentioned— I 
want to clarify that because I don't like to say things that I do not 
have proof, but I believe Mr. Ballen wanted to know very strongly 
why did I feel uncomfortable with Mr. Secord and why did I want 
to leave the parade- 

I had to have a reason for it. I explained to him very clearly that 
I had no proof or nothing, but at one point in time Mr. Clines men¬ 
tioned that General Secord was a partner of his, 20-25 percent, in 
the oil company back in 1979. 

Mr. Trible. In EDSCO? 

Mr. Rodriguez. He didn’t mention EDSCO at the time. 

Mr. Trible. But a partner with Mr. Wilson, 20, 25 percent? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Trible. All right, sir. Now let me move on to Colonel Fred 
Dutton. You all didn r t get along very well. 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. 

Mr. Trible. Is that correct? 

Mr. Rodriguez. It is obvious by his testimony. 

Mr. Trible. That’s right. Mr. Dutton yesterday talked about his 
efforts to honor the neutrality law; that he had an opinion in hand. 
That doesn’t square with your own recollection of the facts. 

Tell us, if you will, what did Colonel Dutton tell his associates 
about U.S. neutrality laws. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, the First time I actually did not—he ar¬ 
rived down there, he was carrying the Neutrality Act in his hand. 
He did mention the fact for them to be legal—I guess he counted 
me as one of the group at the time—for them to be legal, First of 
all, they could not, like he said here, drop anybody from the air¬ 
craft, but they had to compromise American officials in it to be 
legal, to be receiving information from the military. 

He wanted to get Steele more involved in it, and the Ambassador 
if possible. That way it would be legal in the operation. 

— Mr. Trible, Colon e l Dutton, contrary to hi s t es timony y es t e rday , 
told his associates that they should try to compromise U.S. officials 
and get them more involved in these activities; is that right? 

Mr. Rodriguez. He mentioned that at the base, sir. 

Mr. Trible. Did Dutton tell you what his long-term goal was in 
terms of this operation? Did you also hear about that from the 
pilots? 

Mr. Rodriguez. He believed that after the approval by Congress 
of aid to the Contras, he believed the operation will continue and 
they will get participation and support in the south front. I believe 
it was on a rented basis with the agency. 

Mr. Trible. In fact, you told Colonel Gregg, did you not, he had 
constructed a paper organization to sell the CIA? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. I told Mr. Gregg I was very concerned 
with that, but at the same time there were a lot of good pilots in 
there. Instead of the agency taking an operation with directors on 
it, they could very well pick up a pilot from that and use it because 
they were very good pilots, a lot of them. _ _ 

Mr. Trible. Now, moving on to April 20, 1986, you met with 
Colonel North, Secord, Bermudez and others down in this Central 
American country, and you said yesterday at that time that Ber¬ 
mudez, the head of the FDN, said in very strong terms that he was 
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concerned about the aircraft. He didn’t like the aircraft. He was 
concerned about their speed, about their condition, about their lim¬ 
ited capacity to carry goods. 

What was Colonel North’s response to that? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, he said that these are the aircraft that he 
received as donation, that if he had the money he would buy better 
aircraft, and I guess he mentioned the Cl30. He mentioned to him 
that he will prove to them that it will work; that they have pilots 
trained. They had been used successfully in other parts of the 
world. 

Mr. Trible. So he told you he didn’t have any money, didn’t he? 
Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. He said he didn’t have any money. It 
was strictly donations. 

Mr. Trible. Were you surprised to learn later that Colonel North 
had not told you the truth; that in fact he had a whole lot of 
money, and that these were not donations? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Trible. How do you feel today knowing that people were put¬ 
ting their lives on the line; that you were struggling day in and 
day out to hold this fragile operation together, and at that time 
Colonel North told you tnat he had no money, and yet there were 
millions of dollars socked away in secret Swiss bank accounts? 

Mr. Rodriguez. It infuriated a lot of people that believe strongly 
in this cause and in democracy, sir. 

Mr. Trible. Now, you also testified, did you not, that you deliv¬ 
ered false end-user certificates that day to this company of individ¬ 
uals pursuant to Quintero’s request? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Trible. But you didn’t say who you gave those to. Who did 
you hand those to? 

Mr. Rodriguez. General Secord, sir. 

Mr. Trible. General Secord? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Trible. You have asked for those to be returned because 
they haven’t been used. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes. After about a month, a month-and-a-half, 
we requested when were they coming and we were told that the 
deal did not come through, and I know a certificate like that float¬ 
ing around is important, especially if it gets in the wrong hands, 
and I strongly requested it be returned to the signatory. 

Mr. Trible. Have they been returned? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. 

Mr. Trible. People are probably wondering why this fascination 
with end-user certificates, but they have tremendous value, do they 
not? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes. 

Mr. Trible. To control where very lethal weapons go. 

Mr. Rodrigufl Yes, sir. 

Mr. Trible. Now, you returned to Central America after that 
meeting and on June 23d, you were called by Quintero to Washing¬ 
ton to meet again with North and Dutton; is that correct? 

Mr. Rodriguez. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Trible. Now, at that time you told North, according to your 
testimony about the Wilson connection and about overcharging. 
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Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Trible. Mr. Chairman, I see the red light, but with your per¬ 
mission I would like to go on for a couple of more moments. 

Mr. Rodino. The Senator may continue. 

Mr. Trible. Thank you very much. 

Especially in view of the fact all my colleagues have departed, I 
will carry on. 

You told North at that time about Wilson overcharging, about 
the Wilson connection, rather, and about overcharging; did you 
not? 

Mr. Rodriguez. The people that were connected with Wilson in 
the past, yes. 

Mr. Trible. You testified yesterday that you told him that this 
was worse than Watergate and that it was going to destroy the 
President, did you not? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Trible. And what was North’s response? 

Mr. Rodriguez. What he said basically was that Mr. Clines is a 
patriot. He is not buying anything. He is just helping me in the 
transportation of equipment. 

Mr. Trible. He told you those allegations were not true? 

Mr. Rodriguez. That’s all that he said, and at that point in time 
I guess I was wasting my time there and I left. 

Mr. Trible. Do you think Clines or Gadd or DeGaray or Secord 
or Quintero are patriots, Mr. Rodriguez? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Sir, for me it is very hard to make an opinion 
when people are down. I have never been known for doing that. I 
guess it will come very clear when these testimonies are over the 
merits of everybody had in this process, and I leave it to you and to 
the American people to judge for themselves. 

Mr. Trible. That is a very fair statement, and 1 applaud your 
good intentions. 

Were you surprised that Colonel North was working with these 
kinds of people, given all the things you have told us today? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, I believe there was 
an article in the New York Tonies at the very end read that by all 
means Colonel North was running this network and could he be 
that dumb? That was the end of the article in the New York Times. 

Mr. Trible. How could he be that dumb? 

Mr. Rodriguez. How could he be that dumb of using these 
people. That was the end of the article in a New York magazine 
sometime ago. 

Mr. Trible. During this meeting you also indicated Colonel 
North was watching the debate on the Contra aid on television; is 
that correct? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Trible. And you indicated a statement that he made yester¬ 
day. How would you characterize Colonel North’s attitude towards 
Congress? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, critical. I would not repeat the statement 
because my wife already told me that I should not have said the 
last word of it, but I was asked here to do it. 
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Mr. Trible. You said something to the effect, and I sanitize it for 
television and for the record, that these folks want to get me, but I 
am safe because the old man loves me. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes. 

Mr. Trible. Or something like that. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Part of his body, yes, sir. 

Mr. Trible. Now, what did you believe he meant when he said 
the old man? Who did he mean? 

Mr. Rodriguez. It could be the President. 

Mr. Trible. Let me ask you this- 

Mr. Rodriguez. But I think it’s kind of disrespectful in that type 
of a statement. 

Mr. Trible. What did you make of that statement? Did you be¬ 
lieve that statement or was this sort of self-serving hype on the 
part of Colonel North? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, what I have seen here before, sir, is due to 
a lot of dramatic type of statements, and probably that was one of 
them. It is not very nice, but one of them. 

Mr. Trible. Now, one final point. I don't want to impose too 
heavily on the chairman. He has been very gracious, and I will run 
to vote. 

You indicated that during July and August of 1986, the operation 
came to a standstill, that Quintero said the operation was to be ter¬ 
minated, and nobody was going to be paid. You talked about the 
confrontation over the plane, you went out and told the pilots or 
asked them if they would fly for free and they agreed to do so. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Trible. Why do you believe the operation was terminated? 

Mr. Rodriguez. He told me, black and white. 

Mr. Trible. Well, tell us. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, when I arrived, first of all, I have been told 
I have stolen the plane, and he has specifically told me that that 
plane had to be refueled and returned, and he had a lot of spare 
parts on board that were for the Nicaraguan Freedom Fighters to 
repair their planes. 

I saw no reason why to return the plane unless the operation 
was terminated, so that was material that was badly needed down 
there, and I expressed so to him. 

So he told me that’s exactly the case, this thing is finished and 
done. I will be down there in 3 days to close on all the houses and 
tell the pilots, on behalf of their principals, that they no longer 
have the authority to fly the aircraft, if they do it will be on their 
own. 

Mr. Trible. Mr. Rodriguez, time is short and I don’t want you to 
go through the details of those transactions again. You talked 
about those yesterday. 

My question is this: Why do you believe they attempted to termi¬ 
nate the operation? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, sir- 

Mr. Trible. In your testimony, in your transcript, you said “they 
had decided they were not going to get the CIA contract, they were 
trying to move everything out, and I was not going to let them 
steal it.” 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Trible. Is that right? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Trible. That was your judgment at the time? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Trible. And that is your judgment today? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Trible. One final question. You indicated also that because 
you stood them down, the resupply continued, but then you said 
you put Contra guards onboard the aircraft to make sure they were 
not stolen. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Trible. And what you did not say yesterday was who was 
going to try to steal them. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Who? 

Would you say that again? Can you ask that question again? 

Mr. Trible. Yes, sir. 

The question is: Who were you concerned about trying to steal 
those aircraft? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, sir, I was concerned they would receive 
orders from the owner, which is General Secord, and take the air¬ 
planes somewhere else. 

Mr. Trible. Precisely. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I thank you, Mr. Rodriguez. 

Mr. Rodriguez. You’re welcome, sir. 

Mr. Rodino. Congressman Jenkins. 

Mr. Jenkins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, Mr. Rodriguez. 

I’m sure most of the questions have already been asked while I 
have been over voting, so I don’t want to repeat questions that 
have been asked before, but I have observed you during your testi¬ 
mony, read your deposition, and it appears to me that you were ex¬ 
tremely concerned about the people on the ground down there that 
were actually involved in this conflict, that you were concerned 
about their welfare- 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. About the equipment that they were using, about 
the fact that their lives were constantly placed in danger in ill- 
equipped old aircraft. 

Is that generally correct? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. And I also understand that with your many years 
of experience in the CIA and your familiarity with the people 
there, having gained their confidence, being the liaison person 
down there for Colonel North, and that the operation that you 
commenced to see the personalities that were running the supply 
operation and it gave you great concern, did it not? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. It gave you great concern because you knew from 
your past experience that Quintero—that some of the Wilson crew 
might very well take advantage of the situation and make some 
money; isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Jenkins. And you thought the local people were simply get¬ 
ting—the troops were getting ripped off, and you felt obligated to 
try to stop it, didn’t you? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. I felt responsible they were there. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did you ever work for Mr. Wilson or with Mr. 
Wilson yourself? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. You never did? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I met him but I never worked with him. 

Mr. Jenkins. I see. And you really had only two contacts within 
the U.S. Government in high places in which to express your dis¬ 
satisfaction, your concerns, and that was Colonel North, and you 
did express those concerns to him. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. And your other high source was the Vice Presi¬ 
dent’s office, and you did express your concerns to Mr. Gregg, isn’t 
that correct? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, when I felt I could do that. 

Mr. Jenkins. And as you had the opportunity to talk with the 
Vice President, apparently you did not feel that you ought to talk 
about this directly with him; is that correct? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, the meetings I was with the Vice Presi¬ 
dent, the first one, this thing was not even taking place. The 
second one was just a briefing on my operation on the helicopter, 
and I didn’t mention anything to him at all on this. 

Mr. Jenkins. It just seems to me this was the one opportunity 
you would have to really express your concerns to the Vice Presi¬ 
dent himself, and you didn’t follow through on that, and I’m won¬ 
dering why you didn’t. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Sir, going in retrospect, looking back, the main 
reason I didn’t express it to the Vice President or to Mr. Gregg 
before, I was very concerned with the aid to these people and it 
was known to everybody, the people that they were using, it would 
be the biggest scandal, which it is partially now, and I didn’t want 
to be the one to start the ball rolling in that effect. 

Mr. Jenkins. You didn’t want to bring down another Watergate? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I didn’t want to hurt the Contra program at that 
time, sir. I just wished that period of time would go by and the 
Agency would take over the program and start helping the Nicara¬ 
guan Freedom Fighters, and it would have been much better for 
the country if that would have happened. 

Mr. Jenkins. In your observation of what was occurring, it was 
obvious there was a lot of infighting with the arms dealers and a 
great deal of competition for the sale of arms, isn't that correct? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, sir, I was down there. I continued to do my 
flying operations so I was really not that much aware of all this 
that has come up now. 

Mr. Jenkins. Well, with your previous acquaintance with Mr. 
Clines, your previous knowledge of Mr. Martin, with Mr. Quintero, 
all of those people were interested at some point, and Mr. Gadd, in 
making money, were they not? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Obviously, from what I have seen here, sir. 
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Mr. Jenkins. That was one of their primary purposes for being 
there, was to make a little money on the sale of arms, wasn’t it? 
All of them. 

Mr. Rodriguez. It is obvious. 

Mr. Jenkins. That was obvious? 

Mr. Rodriguez. It is obvious from what I have seen here, sir, or 
heard here. 

Mr. Jenkins. Their number-one objective was to make money, 
wasn’t it? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Sir, my job down there was completely different. 
It had nothing to do with any of those buying or selling. I got to 
learn that gradually through the time I was there and before all of 
that, even tried to leave the program because I wasn’t happy with 
it. 

Mr. Jenkins. And various arms merchants were trying to take 
the trade away from the others, isn’t that true? 

Mr. Rodriguez. That is what has come out now. At that time, 
when you are in that area and are trying to fly, what I was there 
for, my helicopter concept, and at the same time helping these 
people, I didn’t have that much time to listen and to near all of 
these things that is happening and coming up here now. 

Once we are here ana this thing already happened, it takes a dif¬ 
ferent perspective. At that point, it was not as important, the fact 
of everything that was going on, because we didn’t know every¬ 
thing that was going on. Now we are aware of a much broader pic¬ 
ture we didn’t have there. So you have to put me in that concept 
when I was down there. 

Mr. Jenkins. Looking back now, with what you know now, isn’t 
it rather obvious there was a great deal of competition amongst the 
various arms dealers? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. Absolutely. 

Mr. Jenkins. And each of them were trying to cut the other out 
and get a piece of the action for themselves? 

Mr. Rodriguez. That got apparent here. 

Mr. Jenkins. I am sorry. I didn’t understand that. 

Mr. Rodriguez. It is apparent that here. 

Mr. Jenkins. It is apparent that that is correct. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. You indicated that you had been told that this was 
a private operation. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. But a private operation directed and controlled out 
of Colonel North’s office? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. In the White House or the Old Executive Office 
Building? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Sort of difficult, I would imagine, to separate one’s 
private duties and one’s official duties when it is being conducted 
out of the office in the Old Executive Office Building, though, isn’t 
it? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Colonel North was doing it. 

Mr. Jenkins. He was doing it? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Obviously. 
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Mr. Jenkins. If it was entirely a private operation, I could hardly 
see how there could be a Watergate situation, why everyone would 
be so disturbed if it was en cirely a private operation. Obviously the 
Government was directly connected, weren't they? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, sir, my idea of that was when we men¬ 
tioned that expression to the colonel, knowing al\ of the publicity 
the Wilson case had taken and the mere fact to have those people 
connected with an official, as you say, in the Old Executive Office 
Building, whose responsibility, one of them, was anti-terrorism, 
some of the people were involved with Qadhafi, who is a terrorist, 
it was expression that came to my mind. Not with any other thing 
in mind that would reflect any other type of opinion. 

Mr. Jenkins. What you are really saying, as I understand your 
testimony in looking back on it, the motive of Colonel North was 
good in that he was a fighter against communism? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. But the motive of the people that was operating the 
entity for him or whomever, including Clines and the people that 
General Secord employed, their motive was not necessarily to fight 
communism, but to make a buck, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Rodriguez. What I expressed, sir, here before was that even 
if their motives were good, I think it showed a poor judgment using 
these people, the mere fact of their involvement in the books of 
Peter Maas and other things that have come out, it would tarnish 
the operation itself, even if all of what they did was good. 

In my opinion, it was sort of bad judgment to use that type of 
individual in this operation. If it turned out later on—other things 
were a byproduct of the problem. 

Mr. Jenkins. I know nothing about handgrenades and the cost of 
them, but I was somewhat interested in the $3.00 price versus the 
$9.00 price. Is that about the going price for a handgrenade, 3 or 4 
bucks? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I don’t know, sir. I never bought one. I just 
heard that. 

Mr. Jenkins. Does that sound in the ballpark to you? Three dol¬ 
lars? Four dollars? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I have no idea, but if somebody can sell it for 
three, I think that is a good price when you compare to selling it 
for nine. 

Mr. Jenkins. If you can sell it for nine, you can make a little 
money and somebody was doing that, in your opinion? 

Mr. Rodriguez. That is what I heard. 

Mr. Jenkins. I understand that is what you heard. 

But looking back on it, obviously the profit motive W8S there 
with all of these people? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

A markup is 30 percent and forgot another zero there. 

Mr. Jenkins. That disturbed you because you didn't think that 
the people that were on the ground were getting a fair shake as far 
as the equipment? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, sir- 

Mr. Jenkins. And the things they needed? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I was hurt because I thought with that same 
amount of money, instead of having 100,000 handgrenades, those 
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people could have had 250,000 handgrenades. That would help 
them tremendously. 

Mr. Jenkins. At the time you talked with Mr. Gregg and gave 
him this information, at that point you had decided to cease all ac¬ 
tivity; is that correct? 

Mr. Rodriguez. What, sir? 

Mr. Jenkins. You had decided to quit the operation? Was that 
the time the Ambassador came in and said good things about you? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. That was a different time? 

Mr. Rodriguez. That was after. When I told him—the incident 
with the Ambassador was, as I said, on May 1. 

Mr. Jenkins. So you feel like you did everything that you could? 
You reported the perceived corruption and so forth to both Colonel 
North and to the Vice President’s office; isn’t that correct? That is 
the only two people you knew to report it to; isn’t that right? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Thank you. 

Chairman Hamilton. We have completed questions by the prin¬ 
cipal questioners now. We turn now to others member under the 5- 
minute rule. 

Chairman Inouye? 

Chairman Inouye. Senator Hatch? 

Mr. Hatch. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rodriguez, I want to thank you for being here, and I appreci¬ 
ate your testimony. I appreciate the service you have tried to 
render to your country through all these years and to the people in 
Central America as well as elsewhere. 

Regarding your testimony that $3.00 grenades were being 
marked up to $9.00 for sale to the Contras, is it correct to say you 
have no personal independent knowledge of the details of what was 
actually charged or what the markup actually was; is that a fair 
statement? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. That is what I was told. 

Mr. Hatch. You were just told that? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. Your only knowledge, it seems to me from what I 
have heard, came from Mario Delamico; is that correct? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. And who also was in the arms business with Ron 
Martin and who was a competitor of Clines and Secord in 1984 and 
1985; is that true? Is he the only person who told you that? 

Mr. Rodriguez. That is what it looks like. 

As I understood, sir, they had that manifest of that and it was 
shown to Mr. Calero. 

Mr. Hatch. In fact, did you know Delamico and Ron Martin were 
very much in the business of selling arms for profit to the extent of 
opening up what has been called an arms supermarket in Central 
America, sort of a cash-and-carry operation? Were you aware of 
that? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. And it was only from Mr. Delamico you were told of 
the grenade prices; am I correct there? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Hatch. OK. 

You didn’t attempt to independently investigate these prices that 
were charged, did you? Or did you have any opportunity to inde¬ 
pendently investigate that? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. OK. 

In fact, when Mr. Delamico told you about these grenade prices, 
it was at least several months after the sales were made; is that 
correct? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I didn’t know what time he was talking about. 
He just mentioned in a casual conversation. 

Mr. Hatch. Mr. Rodriguez, so the record is clear, did you ever 
speak directly to the Vice President really about the resupply oper¬ 
ation or anything else pertaining to the Contras? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. Never once to the Vice President? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Never once. 

Mr. Hatch. How about the President? Did you ever speak to the 
President? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I don't have the honor of knowing the President, 
sir. 

Mr. Hatch. Do you have any personal knowledge as to what the 
President knew or didn’t know about the details of the resupply op¬ 
eration? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. It was never mentioned, the President’s 
name, at all, by anybody. 

Mr. H-vtch. You never heard rumors about it? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Sir? 

Mr. Hatch. You have not even heard rumors about it then? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. OK. 

Mr. Rodriguez, I just want you to know, as I said at the begin¬ 
ning of this, that I admire you and your dedication. I think you 
have a very impressive background. You’ve gone through a lot for 
your country. As I understand it, you have spent most of your 
adult life fighting against communism and government Communist 
aggression. 

Now, despite what may have been some procedural errors and a 
wrongful process here, which I think almost anybody has to admit 
was wrong, it seems to me that you are still just as strongly in op¬ 
position of the Sandinista Government and the—and what they are 
trying to do as you were at the beginning; is that correct? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. Now, you have testified that you did not trust Gener¬ 
al Secord and Thomas Clines because of their prior association 
with Edwin Wilson. 

Now, did you have any direct evidence of wrongdoing on their 
part or only a suspicion of guilt based on association? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, I have nothing specific. 

Mr. Hatch. So it is just basically a suspicion, you didn’t like 
what went on and you basically didn't—you basically had heard 
about Edwin Wilson and that at least Clines had done business 
with Edwin Wilson; is that correct? 

Mr. Rodriguez. That’s correct. 
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Mr. Hatch. OK. One thing that I was interested in Senator Tri- 
ble’s line of questioning, because he—you know, he brought out 
there were millions of dollars in the Swiss bank account that 
weren't sent over to the Contras. I find that intriguing and very 
interesting, because at the outset of this investigation everybody 
was outraged that there might have been a diversion of funds to 
the Contras, and I have to personally say that the fact that there 
was was certainly an impropriety, and it may certainly, under cer¬ 
tain people’s arguments, even have been illegal. 

But nevertheless, all of a sudden, it seems that the new outrage 
is that the diversion didn’t take place in a bigger amount of money. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. Well, as I listened to Secord, he seemed to indicate 
he was going to give it to them, but he was concerned about 
making sure all the bills were paid, any deaths were reimbursed 
and any other problems, insurance and otherwise, were taken care 
of before he transferred the monies. 

Whether that is true or not remains to be seen, but I think you 
have heard that, as well; is that correct? 

Mr. Rodriguez. That’s correct, sir. 

Mr. Hatch. Again I just want to thank you for being here. I 
think you’ve acquitted yourself well. I respect you and respect 
what you’ve tried to do. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. Rodino? 

Mr. Rodino. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rodriguez- 

Mr. Rodriguez. Good morning, sir. 

Mr. Rodino. Mr. Rodriguez, I, too, have noted a rather distin¬ 
guished record in fighting communism. Of course, we all applaud 
this. 

We, however, are aware of the fact that there came a time when, 
notwithstanding the fact that there were individuals who feel very 
much like you do about fighting communism, and in this case fight¬ 
ing in support of the Contras, you became very, very concerned 
about the kind of operations that were being conducted and you 
made it a point to come on up to Washington to see Mr. Gregg; is 
that correct? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, after I was accused of stealing the aircraft, 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Rodino. But you did make a point to come all the way up to 
Washington to see him? 

Mr. Rodriguez. At that point, sir. 

Mr. Rodino. And you laid out auite a case to Mr. Gregg about 
some of the things you considered as wrongdoing, the amount of 
money that was being charged for certain ammunition, certain 
weapons, and the fact that there was a Mr. Clines involved, and 
many of these things gave you a great deal of concern; is that cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. He was very surprised to hear about it. 

Mr. Rodino. You came up there to see Mr. Gregg in order to 
communicate with him so that he, in turn, might communicate this 
to the Vice President? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. 
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Mr. Rodino. You expected Mr. Gregg was going to resolve the 
question for you? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I wanted him to know what the problem was at 
that point in time. I thought that if it was known to the public, it 
woulc. hurt the Administration. I didn’t expect him to tell the Vice 
President, but I think he did call for a meeting for the appropriate 
individuals in the State Department and agency and others to voice 
my concern about it. 

I don’t think it was the business of the Vice President’s office to 
be involved in that, sir. 

Mr. Rodino. You didn't what, please? I didn’t hear the last part. 

Mr. Rodriguez. I dor’t believe it was the Vice President’s office 
business to be involved in that. But I think that- 

Mr. Rodino. Why wouldn’t you consider it the responsibility of 
the Vice President, who serves as the second chief in— second ex¬ 
ecutive in command in this country, to know what was going on in 
that administration? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Mr. Rodino, they were not involved, as far as I 
knew, in all of this. At the same time, I think the Vice President 
has a lot more important things to do than be involved in some¬ 
thing of this matter. I strongly believe that today. 

Mr. Rodino. Did you expect Mr. Gregg to resolve the question for 
you? Did you expect him to do something about what you had com¬ 
municated to him? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, the main reason why I went up there, if 
you have read the testimony, sir, it was because Mr. North went to 
see him and told him there was a plane down there. He wanted to 
see if he could use his influence for me to release it, if I could do 
that without explaining in more detail to Mr. Gregg. Because of 
that, I came up to clarify the situation, sir. 

Mr. Rodino. When was it that you went to see Mr. North? Was it 
before or afterwards? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Mr. who? 

Mr. Rodino. Mr. North, Colonel North? 

Mr. Rodriguez. The 25th of June is when we had that meeting 
with him. 

Mr. Rodino. When was that meeting? Prior to your meeting with 
Gregg or following? 

Mr. Rodriguez. The meeting with North was before I went to see 
Mr. Gregg. 

Mr. Rodino. You had heard from Colonel North when you dis¬ 
cussed the matter with him and expressed your disappointment 
then, as well, and you had heard Colonel North, who at that time 
was, as you describe in your deposition, viewing the television, and 
there was a debate going on concerning the Contra issue. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes. 

Mr. Rodino. And it was Colonel North’s words, according to you, 
that he said that some of those bastards were out to get him, but 
he was safe because the old man was going to look after his ass; is 
that correct? 

Mr. Rodriguez. That’s correct. 

Mr. Rodino. Let me ask, first of all, I assume that you believed— 
and if you don’t, just tell me—that the old man that Colonel North 
referred to was the President? 
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Mr. Rodriguez. Well, I think it is everybody’s belief of that. 
Stated in those terms, but it is an assumption of all of us. 

Mr. Rodino. Let me ask you, this is, of course, only probing. Why 
do you think Colonel North would make such a statement? Was it 
that he felt he would be safe from anything? Colonel North could 
do most anything he wanted to do and the President would just 
say, fine, that’s fine, Colonel? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I would not speculate on that. You could ask 
that to Colonel North when he appears here, sir. He will give you a 
better explanation than mine. 

Mr. Rodino. Let me go on to something else. That’s appropriate. 
After all, you don't know what Colonel North had in mind. I 
thought that having listened to what he had to say in the total con¬ 
versation, you might have drawn your own conclusion. 

But let me ask you this: you did say, and you’ve heard it repeat¬ 
ed, that you described this, and these were your words, “this is 
worse than Watergate” Just what did you mean by that? 

You know, when we think of Watergate, we conjure up deception 
on the part of people high in the Government, as a matter of fact, 
the President’s circumvention of the law, abuse of authority. That’s 
what we think about when we think about Watergate. What did 
you mean? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, sir, maybe being born in Cuba, we have a 
different perception of it. I probably didn’t realize by saying that it 
would be making an implication of all T didn't think of at the time. 

Mr. Rodino. So you don’t think- 

Mr. Rodriguez. It didn’t come to my mind an implication of that 
sort. 

Mr. Rodino. At this time, you don’t think so? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No. At that time either. I could have said any¬ 
thing. It is just the thing that came to my mind without any other 
thought about it. Without any more implication or because I had 
any other thing in mind that I would relate and use Watergate spe¬ 
cifically. I could have said another thing. 

Mr. Rodino. My time is up. Thank you very much, Mr. Rodri¬ 
guez. 

Mr. Rodriguez. You are welcome, sir. 

Chairman Inouye. Senator Cohen? 

Mr. Cohen. Mr. Chairman, a few moments ago it was suggested 
that Congress somehow is inconsistent in its outrage and therefore 
that casts some doubt upon the credibility of Congress. The fact is 
that Congress was outraged that funds were improperly diverted 
for the benefit of the Contras. The Congress didn t want money to 
go to the Contras that came about as a result of a covert sale of 
U.S. assets. 

There was also outrage that those funds—not enough funds were 
being diverted to the Contras in the sense that Congress didn’t 
want private individuals to line their pockets at the expense of the 
Contras or anyone else as a result of the improper sale of those 
assets. 

The heart of the matter, Mr. Chairman, is that the administra¬ 
tion may have been engaged in forming a construction unit de¬ 
signed to dig a tunnel under the DMZ into Nicaragua, the DMZ 
being the United States Congress, and that’s really the issue that 
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we are trying to debate here, not whether or not Congress is con¬ 
sistent or inconsistent in its application of outrage. 

Mr. Rodriguez, you mentioned yesterday the name of Ramon 
Medina. Who is Ramon Medina? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Ramon Medina is Luis Pasado Carilles. He is a 
friend of mine, and you know the story that he escaped from >1 
country. 

Mr. Cohen. I am sorry? 

Mr. Rodriguez. You know the story that he was an individual 
who escaped from the country. He was a man that I considered 
honorable, an individual that—for one reason or another didn’t 
have a proper legal procedure where he was. During 10 years, he 
had been waiting for a trial. He was acquitted at one point in time 
and without being proven guilty, he was still in jail for 10 years 
waiting, which would be outrageous in this country for any court to 
do that. 

I helped him. I am responsible for him to be there. Nobody else. I 
don’t regret what I did, sir. 

Mr. Cohen. The question was raised about Mr. Ron Martin. 
Were you ever paid or received any benefit from Mr. Martin or his 
organization? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. 

Mr. Cohen. OK. 

Mr. Rodriguez. I heard allegations from Mr. Dutton to that 
effect, but it was not. I was also outraged to hear they would have 
any doubt I was passing information through the Avirgan-Honey 
case. Not even Fidel Castro would believe that. 

Mr. Cohen. Lot’s talk about the Honey-Avirgan case. In your 
deposition, you indicated back in the spring of 1986 that a decision 
had been made as a result of that law suit here in Washington to 
have Colonel Dutton retire and take over the management of the 
operation. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes. 

Mr. Cohen. Whom did you hear that from? 

Mr. Rodriguez. What? 

Mr. Cohen. How did you hear this? From whom did you hear 
this, that he was asked to retire, Colonel Dutton? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I heard mention that down there from, I think, 
Quintero, one of the pilots, they were bringing him aboard and 
asking him to retire. It was just a comment. I didn’t pay much at¬ 
tention to it. 

Mr. Cohen. When they said they are asking him to retire, who 
did you think that meant? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Colonel Secord. 

Mr. Cohen. Colonel Secord? 

Mr. Rodriguez. General Secord. Excuse me. 

Mr. Cohen. General Secord is asking him to retire. You didn't 
give it any thought beyond that? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, not at all. 

Mr. Cohen. Did you ever during the course of your activity in 
Central America ever cooperate with either Honey or Avirgan? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. I never even knew what they are. I 
wouldn’t even know what he looked like. 

Mr. Cohen. Did you ever leak information to them? 
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Mr. Rodriguez. I don’t think I would leak information to any¬ 
body against my country. They are as Communist in my belief as 
the Nicaraguans are. 

Mr. Cohen. Did you have phone conversations with them? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. 

Mr. Cohen. Did you confront Colonel North at that meeting in 
Washington, when they suggested they had conversations, taped 
conversations? 

Mr. Rodriguez. They never suggested that to me, sir. 

Mr. Cohen. They never suggested that. 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. 

Mr. Cohen. Colonel North never confronted you with the fact 
you were suspected of leaking information to the opposition? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. He told me I was a security risk because 
I was talking on open telephone lines. I asked him to prove it, and 
I would sign a release for a U.S. agency, not only to him but to 
make it public, and to prove to me that I was a security risk. 

Mr. Cohen. He must have indicated to you he had evidence that 
showed you had been talking too much on the open phones. 

Mr. Rodriguez. That is the only thing he said. He didn’t say to 
whom or what effect. 

Mr. Cohen. He never offered to substantiate the allegations? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. I don’t think he will ever believe that I 
would talk to Honey or Avirgan. 

Mr. Cohen. Did you ever raise this issue with Mr. Gregg at a 
subsequent time, the fact that you were—your credibility or your 
allegiance or loyalty was called into question? 

Mr. Rodriguez. It was never a matter of loyalty. It was a matter 
of security risk as far as talking too much. I don’t know if I did or 
not, sir. I have no recollection. I might. But not of the legality. 

Mr. Cohen. Did either General Secord or Colonel Dutton suggest 
that you were trying to sabotage the operation and undermine the 
support of the Central American general? 

Mr. Rodriguez. They never told me, sir. I just found out here 
when he said it. 

Mr. Cohen. Thank you very much, Mr. Rodriguez. 

Mr. Rodriguez. You are welcome. 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. DeWine? 

Mr. DeWine. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rodriguez, thank you for your testimony today and yester¬ 
day. 

Let me go back to your testimony this morning. You testified 
that while in your host country, in Central America, there was a 
Nicaraguan and that Nicaraguan had been given false identify, had 
been sent into that host country and had in fact been trained in 
Cuba; is that correct? 

Mr. Rodriguez. That was not a Nicaraguan. That was a local 
from that place that went through Nicaragua. 

Mr. DeWine. It was a local- 

Mr. Rodriguez. Working with the guerrillas in the country that 
I was. 

Mr. DeWine. In that host country? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Right. He was a national of that country. 
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Mr. DeWine. And he had received his training in Cuba; is that 
correct? 

Mr. Rodriguez. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. DeWine. And you were involved yourself in the actual inter¬ 
rogation? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes. He turned himself in with all his equip¬ 
ment. He was a special forces, and I participated in talking to the 
individual because I know Cuba, and could get more details how 
they got into Havana and explained the whole details of how he 
was moved from our area to—through Nicaragua into Havana and 
from there to a training camp and back into his guerrilla oper¬ 
ational area. 

Mr. DeWine. Just so the record is straight, could you tell us 
whether or not this guerrilla was trained in the high art of negoti¬ 
ations? Is that what he was trailed to do? Or was he trained to go 
in and kill people and cause problems in that country? 

Mr. Rodriguez. He was trained to be the most sophisticated, to 
kill people and sabotage and he was called the special forces of the 
guerrilla. They are very highly trained for a special operation. 

Mr. DeWine. Mr. Rodriguez, you have lived a very unusual and 
very interesting life. It is a life that is different or foreign to most 
of us, and I think virtually every other American. 

If I read your biography correctly, and understood your testimo¬ 
ny, and if my math is correct, you were involved before the Bay of 
Pigs, actually. 

Mr. Rodriguez. That is correct. 

Mr. DeWine. And I guess you were a teenager at that time; is 
that correct? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Seventeen years old. 

Mr. DeWine. Seventeen. And since the time you were 17, you 
have been involved in fighting Communists in Southeast Asia, you 
have done it in Latin America, you have done it in Central Amer¬ 
ica. You spent virtually your entire life doing that. 

Could you share with us what motivates a man to leave his 
family, to engage in an occupation like this that obviously does not 
have a great deal of financial rewards connected with it? 

Why did you do that? Why have you done that? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Sir, I will give you one example that I gave the 
committee, which is very hard. A lot of people do not understand 
it. 

I will give you an example. When I left Cuba, I had sort of a 
sister. And we grew together. 

And because of the Castro situation, we were separated and after 
so many years—and we were very close. Because I am the only 
child in my family, today if I see her, I do not know what to tell 
her. 

It is very hard when you lose your country. You have to sepa¬ 
rate from the place that you love, where you were born, and you 
create, or in my case, it creates a tremendous desire that this will 
not happen anywhere else. And I still have the hope that some day 
I will return to Cuba, to a free Havana. 

I decided at that time that I would do everything in my power, 
not only to help other countries, but to keep in mind that one day 
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we will go to a free Havana, that will be to the best interests, not 
only to us, also, but also to your country, our country. 

I lost a lot of people in Cuba. When we went in with 35, in the 
infiltration team, 25 were captured, 15 were executed, and 10 were 
imprisoned. They just left a few years ago, were allowed to leave 
the country. 

I was one of the lucky 10 that made it to the Venezuelan Embas¬ 
sy. If I was safe, I felt a responsibility to those who died for the 
same cause before, and I made up my mind to continue this fight 
until Cuba is free. 

Mr. DeWjne. Mr. Rodriguez, I am sure everybody in this room 
shares your wish. I appreciate your testimony very much. 

I have one last question in an area that I am a little confused 
about. You testified, I believe, if I heard you correctly, that Mr. 
Dutton was going to compromise U.S. officials to get further protec¬ 
tion under the Neutrality Act. 

Did I understand you correctly; is that what you said? If you did, 
would you elaborate on that? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I think he was taking a legal position about it. 
Actually, he inherit a problem when he was calling to join this op¬ 
eration. 

I feel sorry for the colonel to a point. He was taken out from 
active duty. He joined this situation, and he wanted to make sure 
that he was legal. 

So the way the lawyer explained it to him was he needed certain 
factors to be legal and that was what he pursued at that time. 

Mr. DeWine. But the term “compromise,” how are you using 
that term? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, I would say he was told for him to be legal, 
he had to receive in every operation the approval of a U.S. Govern¬ 
ment official. And they as civilians were working for a government 
project, it would be legal. I didn’t feel that—he probably felt North 
alone didn’t make this operation legal. 

He needed people like Colonel Steele, the Ambassador and other 
officials to support the operation, to feel comfortable and legal in 
it. 

Mr. DeWine. My time is up. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rodriguez. You are welcome. 

Chairman Inouye. Senator Sarbanes? 

Mr. Sarbanes. Mr. Rodriguez, I want to give you an opportunity 
to respond to something that Colonel Dutton said in his deposition. 
I want to read what he said, then I would like you to address it. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sarbanes. The question put to him, “What were your gener¬ 
al impressions of Felix Rodriguez?” 

And he responded, 

My initial impression was that he was influential both in San Salvador with some 
very high—the vice president, since it didn’t take him long to tell me about that. 

Question. You gained that impression from him not the vice president? 

Answer. Right. As it turned out, he became a major problem in the conduct of the 
operation. He interfered with the operation, the operational side of-it. He wanted as 
much control of the money as he could. He wanted a $10,000 emergency fund that 
he himself could use. 
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He wanted control over our fuel fund. He wanted to be the big man in charge. He 
did not want to work for somebody else. He also had asked for Xerox machines and 
refrigerators and all sorts of things that he was keeping down there in his room 
and- 

Question . What did you consider were his motives for doing this? 

Answer. Money. 

I would like you to just address those. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Thank you for giving me the opportunity to 
answer that, sir. The part about the $10,000 we talked about, it was 
the 17th of the month and we didn’t even have the funds to pay 
the houses we were responsible for down there, because they were 
very late in giving the funds. And it was outrageous to us to know 
there was so much money in the bank and we were just there 
having to give excuses to a lot of people to be able to pay the 
houses we were renting for these people late. 

There were times when the plane went out and they used the 
funds given to the houses, which I did not manage. Mr. Medina 
managed. They had to take it from us to take it in the plane to pay 
for the fuel in the south country. 

So I sent—let me give you a message that I prepared here. 

Mr. Rodriguez. All right, sir. On the 17th of July of 1986, I sent 
message number 71, at 1445 hours local from down there, and I 
sent it to—let me get it right here, sir. 

I sent it to Mr. Quintero in Miami, and it reads expenses need 
right now, tell Bill house “A” spent $1,119 in telephone bill, second 
house spent $1,870.77 in telephone bill. The other house was an¬ 
other $1,000. Telephone bill in house here, $693. Salary for drivers 
and mates, gave the amounts, all the fuel and repairs, and every¬ 
thing was overdue now for 17 months, and I put in paragraph 3, 
there is no contingency fund in this amount, please consider U.S. 
$10,000 which will be used for out-of-country fuel oil or any repair 
expense, also if any accident or sicknesses of our personnel, for 
legal and medical fee. So far we have been lucky. 

So they were using the fund, they gave it for the houses, ex¬ 
penses for fuel sometime outside the country when they need it, 
and we had the responsibility to pay the houses in the country, and 
I didn’t plan at any point in time to use it as a personal—I never 
did—and it was at the very end because we were getting a lot of 
calls from the owners of the houses and we were not paying our 
bills, because they did not send it in time. 

Mr. Sarbanes. So you absolutely reject the view that your mo¬ 
tives for doing this were money? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Absolutely, sir. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Do you think that Colonel Dutton and General 
Secord were in this enterprise for profit? - 

Mr. Rodriguez. Sir, I think that the final outcome of this testi¬ 
monies—and you have ten times more facts than I do—will 
produce a judgment to that effect. 

I don’t know why, when people are down—like I said before, to 
pass judgment on them. I don r t believe it is proper for me to do 
that. 

Mr. Sarbanes. But you suspected it at the time and it was one 
reason you wanted to drop out of the operation, was it not? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Sarbanes. Now, the other question I want to put to you is— 
and you may have answered it; I had to go to a roll call—whose 
decision was it to place guards on the airplanes in order to assure 
that they were not taken away? 

Mr. Rodriguez. That was my decision, sir. 

Mr. Sarbanes. And you had the authority to put them on? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, I consulted with the Nicaraguan people, 
the FDN who was being resupplied, and we agreed, they wanted to 
make sure also that they considered it to be their plane, because it 
was donated for them and they wanted to make sure that nobody 
took it away. It was a joint decision. 

Mr. Sarbanes. And did Colonel Dutton oppose that? What was 
his reaction to your placing armed guards on these planes? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I don't think we ever mentioned it to him. We 
just put a guard on board and that was it. 

Mr. Sarbanes. You just went ahead and did it? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. Courter. 

Mr. Courter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rodriguez, thank you for being here again today. I have en¬ 
joyed your testimony very much. I find it quite ironic that some 
people are very, very interested and think it’s germane to talk 
about a motive when the subject is money, but when the subject is 
commitment to principle, motive somehow is irrelevant to these 
proceedings. 

It is very germane and important to talk about motive as to what 
might have motivated Oliver North’s statement about the old man, 
but what motivated him in the very beginning—in the very begin¬ 
ning with regard to his commitment to the Contras, is somehow ir¬ 
relevant. At least, that is what I get from some of the discussions 
in the cloakroom around here. 

I think that motive is important not only with respect to money, 
but also with respect to your actions and some other individuals. 

You showed a flag not long ago. I am not asking you to take it 
out. I don’t think we need to do that. But you were not close to the 
microphone when you described it. 

Would you describe, number one, what color it was. I think we 
could all see that—but, number two, what the symbols were on 
both sides of it, and therefore what its meaning is to you and why 
you brought it? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

That’s a red flag that was captured in one of the guerrilla camps 
in the area where I was in Central America. You have the name of 
the guerrilla groups, supposedly nationalistic in the country, and it 
had on one side the emblem of the Soviet Union, which is what 
they fight for, and they inspired them. 

Mr. Courter. Where did you get that flag? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I captured that, sir, with local troops in one of 
my operations with a helicopter on the 7th of November 1985 in a 
place called La Stabla in the country where I was. 

Mr. Courter. In other words, you are saying that was kind of 
tangible evidence of your knowledge that tnat movement indeed 
was a Marxist-totalitarian movement you were working against? 
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Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. No question in my mind. 

Mr. Courter. We know clearly by your history, your commit¬ 
ment, as you indicated, to liberty and democracy, your concern 
about losing your own country to freedom, that you want to contin¬ 
ue the fight for democracy and freedom. We understand that. 

Going back to motive again, however, in your work with insur¬ 
gency groups or against them, in your work in Central America 
and Latin America—and you spent a great deal of your life—you 
are somewhat of an expert in totalitarianism, its methods, its infor¬ 
mation, its tactics. 

Did you ever see any evidence of Nicaragua—Sandinistas—or 
Cuba, present-day Cuba, Marxist Cuba, involved in acts of drug 
smuggling or terrorism? And I am just wondering whether, if so, 
that may not be motivating you, as well. 

Mr. Rodriguez. What I have heard about, sir, in the battlefield 
that I have been, that was not the case, in the field itself. But, of 
course, I have heard and I have seen proof of that type of situation, 
their involvement in the drugs. 

As a matter of fact, a long time ago—which has nothing to do 
with this—there was an individual in Miami that was called upon, 
I put in contact with authorities, who was called by the Nicara- 

S ian commandante, Ortega, or one of his aides—his aide came to 
uatemala, made a call from there, asking him to set up a bank in 
Panama to launder money, because they thought he needed cash 
and that would be a good way to do it. 

I put him in contact with authority. I don't know what ever hap¬ 
pened after that. 

Mr. Courter. Do you have any knowledge of whether the Sandi¬ 
nistas have been involved in terrorist activities in Puerto Rico? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. That has not been my feeling. I hear 
about that, but I have no knowledge of that first hand. 

Mr. Courter. How about your knowledge from talking to individ¬ 
uals in Central and South America about the Sandinistas’ involve¬ 
ment in insurgencies in Central and South America and—Mexico 
obviously is in North America—and Mexico, as well. 

Mr. Rodriguez. There is no question about it, sir. They are. 

Mr. Courter. Are they getting training from the Sandinista Gov¬ 
ernment, supplies, intelligence, communication equipment, that 
sort of thing? What type of help and assistance are they getting? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, they are mainly in conjunction with Cuba; 
they are getting all of this training and supplies from. 

Mr. Courter. From Cuba? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Most of the rifles that we have captured down 
there have been traced back to the Vietnam time. They are using 
the rifles that were abandoned in Vietnam through tne route of 
the Soviet Union, Cuba, Nicaragua to use it in the areas. 

Mr. Courter. Finally, Mr. Rodriguez, my time is up, what is the 
relationship at the present time between the Sandinista Nicara¬ 
guans and Cuba? 

Mr. Rodriguez. It’s one extension of the Soviet Union, both of 
them, sir. 

Mr. Courter. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Inouye. Senator Heflin. 
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Mr. Heflin. In your relations with General Secord and Mr. 
Dutton, others connected with the airlift, were there ever any dis¬ 
cussions that they made pertaining to any arms sale or their activi¬ 
ty pertaining to arms sales to Iran? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. 

Mr. Heflin. You never heard it mentioned? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, never at all. I just learned it when it was in 
the news here, sir. 

Mr. Heflin. All right. So, now, the planes that were there and 
used in the resupply, I believe from what you have testified, is that 
they flew during the daylight.hours. Were they unable to fly at 
night and, if so, would it have been safer for the planes to have 
flown at night? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Sir, if they had the proper equipment, they could 
fly at night. I made an effort to buy the infrared equipment for 
them and in those days flight times we did drop it in—I did send 
copies to the committee, of the equipment I acquired to send it to 
them. It was approved the first L-100 that dropped equipment in 
that area that had the proper equipment, on the second time, they 
did find the group and they made a very successful air drop. Of 
course, this one had all the equipment on it. 

Mr. Heflin. There were flights made at night? 

Mr. Rodriguez. If they had the proper equipment onboard, of 
course. There is no consideration this type of operation to do it in 
daytime in an area where they have ground-to-air missiles. Tliis 
would be ridiculous, unless you didn’t have any type of good navi¬ 
gation equipment that you cannot do it otherwise. 

Mr. Heflin. All right. So, now, let me ask you: Did you see the 
secret airstrip in a country adjacent to—well, did you see the secret 
airstrip in a country in Central America that supposedly was being 
used to refuel on flights that might be going over Nicaragua? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Would you repeat the question, sir? 

Mr. Heflin. I don’t want to be disrespectful to you or to my 
native tongue, but I believe we need an interpreter. Well, the 
secret airstrip, do you know what I'm referring to? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Heflin. Would you tell us whether that secret airstrip was 
paved? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. It was dirt. 

Mr. Heflin. Was it more than just a bulldozed strip of land 
where a plane could land? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, sir, the experience was when they first 
tried to land there, it was a C-123 got stuck and it took about 3 
days to get it out with all the equipment in it because it wasn’t 
proper for that type of operation, in my opinion. 

Mr. Heflin. Well, do you think tnere was any large sum of 
money spent on preparing that airstrip? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, after I saw the pictures that have been in 
the press, I would assume so, sir, but I have no direct knowledge, 
just what I read in the paper, being Udall’s, Mr. Secord’s corpora¬ 
tion from Panama, but I have no knowledge of that operation. 

Mr. Heflin. Now, you are a former member of the CLA, is that 
right, sir? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I was a former. 
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Mr. Heflin. Now, in the CIA, the Director of Covert Activities, 
would it be unusual for the Director of Covert Activities to come 
from other than the ranks, in other words, other than having 
someone who was a career CIA employee or agent? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I think it would be normally come from the 
ranks. 

Mr. Heflin. From the ranks? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Heflin. Would it be unusual if he would come from the out¬ 
side? 

Mr. Rodriguez. It would probably be unusual due to the experi¬ 
ence required for that job, sir. 

Mr. Heflin. I believe that’s all. 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. Hyde. 

Mr. Hyde. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

You know, there is an old saying, “He who defines the argument 
has it half won.” I know there is a zeal among some to confine this 
inquiry to who did what, and ignore why. And I just want to make 
the point that I think why some of these things were done contrite 
utes to a fuller understanding of who and what, and that the non¬ 
feasance of Congress may well turn out to be every bit as impor¬ 
tant as the misfeasance or malfeasance of certain individuals. 

Now, I’ve never in my life appreciated the rules of evidence more 
than sitting through these hearings watching witness after witness 
being asked to interpret the state of mind of somebody else, and 
tell us what their motives were. We do that, I guess we transfer 
psychic powers to witnesses and assume they can do that. But, as I 
say, my admiration for the rules of evidence are reinforced by some 
of the inquiry here. 

Now, Mr. Rodriguez, you participated in the Bay of Pigs fiasco? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hyde. And I would like to ask you what your impressions 
were of the effect on morale of the people who risk their lives, en¬ 
couraged by the United States to go ahead and do this, and then 
we pull the rug on them; what did that do for their morale? Could 
you tell us? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, it’s very hard especially when there are 
people in jail and killed, a loss of the credibility of this country. 

Mr. Hyde. Our credibility as a nation was-severely damaged, was 
it not? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Right. Our only ally and the one that we trust 
and the only one that could prevent this thing from happening. We 
all know the Soviet Union does provide a tremendous amount of 
help to their allies, and in a lot of cases, like in the case of Nicara¬ 
gua, you talk to them, what they hear is, just wait until we get a 
different administration, sweat this one out, then we’ll be in good 
shape. There is a lot of—I don’t know if I went beyond my answer¬ 
ing your question, but it is what I feel about it. 

Mr. Hyde. And those people who trusted us and went ashore 
ended up in jail, didn’t they? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hyde. Those that were still alive. Some of them still over 
there in jail? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Hyde. Now, you interrogated a captured guerrilla in this 
other country in Central America that you were working in- 

Mr. Rodriguez. The one that turned himself in and two that 
were actually captured. 

Mr. Hyde. You say he was trained in Cuba; is that correct? 

Mr. Rodriguez. That’s correct, sir. 

Mr. Hyde. Of course, Che Guevara was trained in Cuba and you 
interrogated him down in Bolivia, didn't you? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hyde. Were these people trained to negotiate or shoot a gun? 

Mr. Rodriguez. They were people trained to take over these 
countries. 

Mr. Hyde. By negotiation or shooting a gun? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, they never—they never went by negotia¬ 
tion, only by shooting a gun. 

Mr. Hyde. Now, your concern, I take it, is that the cause of the 
Contras has been and is being disserved by cynical people whose 
motives may well not be, whose primary purpose may well not be 
resisting the projections of Soviet power once more in our hemi¬ 
sphere on the land bridge between Texas and the Panama Canal, 
but to make a fast buck. If indeed the Contras’ cause is helped, 
that’s OK, but their primary purpose is the cynical one of making 
some money. Now, I assume that that is a great concern of yours. 

Now, given that, you still are committed and dedicated to the 
cause of the Contras, are you not? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hyde. You believe that tb-- only chance democracy and free¬ 
dom has in that little torn country of Nicaragua is to keep the mili¬ 
tary pressure on the Gestapo of the left, that the Contras are will¬ 
ing and eager to do if only we will support them and not pull the 
rug on them; is that correct? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Absolutely, sir. 

Mr. Hyde. And that combined with a conviction that we’re there 
to stay, that our support will persist, not change from month to 
month or from session to session, combined with economic pressure 
and political pressure from the Organization of American States, 
who may well develop some hutzpah, because we are there and 
we’re going to stay there, that will get rid of the Sandinistas as 
Somoza was toppled. Would that be your idea as well as mine? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I agree with you, sir, yes. 

Mr. Hyde. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Inouye. Senator Boren. 

Chairman Hamilton. Excuse me, Senator Boren, before you 
begin, the bells have rung for another vote in the House. The mem¬ 
bers of the House will be excusing themselves. Proceed. 

Mr. Boren. Mr. Rodriguez, could you tell us about the lapel in¬ 
signia that you are wearing? 

Mr. Rodriguez. This one on top, sir, is the intelligence star for 
valor from the CIA. 

Mr. Boren. That is a decoration that the CIA presented to you 
for courageous behavior and service? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Boren. I think none of us doubt your commitment, your 
commitment to the cause in which you have been involved for so 
long, and we appreciate that commitment very much. You had a 
very deep concern about the safety of those who were involved in 
this operation; is that correct? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boren. Did you feel that sufficient attention was being given 
to the safety of those people who were flying the planes and the 
crews during the conduct of the operation? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. And the letter that appeared in one of 
the exhibits proved it. 

Mr. Boren. Following along with what Senator Heflin asked you, 
you said that some of the planes were equipped with avionics that 
would enable them to fly at night, but I gather that many of the 
planes, through much of the operation, were not equipped with 
such avionics; is that correct? 

Mr. Rodriguez. The avionics were old and very erratic and the 
report they had, they had a tremendous amount of error because 
they were very old. 

Mr. Boren. So that is what made it necessary, very often if you 
were going to have accurate drops to have to take these extreme 
risks of making these drops in the daytime; is that correct? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Absolutely, sir. When they almost crashed at one 
time is because of the avionics. They were about 10 miles off the 
route south in that country where they almost—well, they did hit 
the trees on top of a mountain. 

Mr. Boren. Would it have been very expensive to have put ade¬ 
quate modern avionics in those planes? 

Mr. Rodriguez. For the amount of money that existed, it would 
have been very cheap in my opinion, sir. 

Mr. Boren. What kind of dollars are we talking about to have 
done that? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I would say per planes it would be probably 
under $100,000. 

Mr. Boren. Under $100,000 to have- 

Mr. Rodriguez. A good radar and good navigation equipment. 

Mr. Boren. That would have greatly increased the safety of 
those like Mr. Cooper and others who tragically lost their lives? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boren. How did you feel when you heard General Secord 
testify that he and Mr. Hakim in the principal account still had 
$1.5 million, and I believe $6.5 million, according to the figures in 
his testimony, in other various accounts of the enterprise that were 
not being committed? How did you feel about that when you reflect 
on the lack of safety precautions that were being taken for the 
pilots? 

Did you have any reaction when you first learned that? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir, I was surprised to hear that amount of 
money was available, and you have heard how little we were re¬ 
ceiving down there. At the time it was sort of, you know, we were 
just sort of getting this little by little. Our understanding was that 
it was coming from donations. It didn’t arrive this month, and they 
were very, very short on funds. 
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Mr. Boren. Had you known that amount of money was sitting in 
those accounts at the time that you were trying to get that equip¬ 
ment to make that operation safer, would it have made you angry 
at the time? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. And probably we would not have lost 
that plane that we did. 

Mr. Boren. Let me ask, on reflection of course, as Mr. Coors, Mr. 
O’Boyle and others have testified here, they donated those planes, I 
think, to use Mr. Coor’s exact words, “I intended to give that plane 
to the Freedom Fighters and not to Dick Secord.” I think that was 
an exact quotation. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boren. So in retrospect we know the donors intended to give 
the planes to the Contras and not to the enterprise, as it has been 
called. Did the Contras at the time that the operation was going on 
and during this time that you placed guards, did they themselves 
believe that these aircraft had been donated to them? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I explained that to them, sir, that it was my 
belief it was a donation for them and that is the understanding 
Bermudez and other people had down there. 

Mr. Boren. So Bermudez was also concerned that they might 
lose the aircraft which they felt really belonged to them? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. I spoke to him on the 27th of July. 
That’s the only time I went to visit him. We discussed it. 

Mr. Boren. Did you discuss with him or other Contra leaders the 
placing of guards to make sure the planes were not taken out of 
support for the Contras? 

Mr. Rodriguez. At that time that I talked to him we already had 
placed the guards, and when I talked to Bermudez on the 27th of 
July to make sure to see we would get their people to be trained in 
those aircraft, so when the time came for them to take over, they 
could continue- 

Mr. Boren. So Bermudez was in agreement with you that this 
action should be taken to make sure that the Contras got to keep 
the aircraft? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boren. Do you know General Singlaub either personally or 
by reputation? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I have a high regard for General Singlaub and 
met him once in the area where I was. 

Mr. Boren. Based upon your knowledge of him and your general 
knowledge of the reputation of General Singlaub and your knowl¬ 
edge and dealings with General Secord and his reputation, if you 
were going to be purchasing arms or doing business with either 
General Singlaub or General Secord in terms of trying to get maxi¬ 
mum benefit to the Contras, which one of the two would you decide 
to do business with? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Always go for the one that will give me two for 
the price of one. 

Mr. Boren. And so which individual would that be that you 
would want to do business with, General Secord or General Sing¬ 
laub? 

Mr. Rodriguez. General Singlaub, sir. 
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Mr. Boren. Because you are convinced he had a sincere commit¬ 
ment to the cause? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir, and it was to the best interest of the 
Nicaraguan Freedom Fighters to receive as much as possible with 
the least amount of money available. 

Mr. Boren. Thank you very much. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hamilton. Senator Rudman? 

Mr. Rudman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rodriguez, you have in front of you an exhibit which is 
marked 6. It is not in the book. It is not in the book, Mr. Rodriguez. 

It is right on the table in front of you. That represents an invoice 
to Lake Resources, Inc. from East, Inc. 

Let the record show that East, Inc. was a corporation formed by 
General Secord and his associate, Mr. Hakim, but nominally owned 
by Mr. Gadd. 

And Lake Resources is a Secord-Hakim Company. The reason I 
want to look at this exhibit with you is that there seems to be some 
misunderstanding about why some members of this panel are very 
interested in how the money was used. 

What the point is, of course, is that I think you understand, Mr. 
Rodriguez, that when you privatize foreign policy, be it selling 
arms to Iran or helping the Contras through all these private 
sources, things go awry, and the policies don’t get executed. And, in 
your situation, people that needed equipment didn’t get it. 

I want to go through this invoice with you because you have 
been talking about hand grenades. You didn’t have personal knowl¬ 
edge. Here are some things you have personal knowledge of that 
will show, I think, vividly what some people on this panel are con¬ 
cerned about. 

If you turn to the first page of it you will notice it is a billing 
called “second billing support” and there are some names on it— 
Bolton, Smet, Smith, Wilson, Sawyer, Pinard, Harrington, McCul- 
ley, Hughes and Von Haven. Did you know those people? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Some of them. 

Mr. Rudman. They were pilots and handlers? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rudman. Do you happen to know what they were paid? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Sir, they never discussed that with me, but I 
think it is a matter of record that Hasenfus said he was paid $3,000 
a month. 

Mr. Rudman. That is correct. As a matter of fact, the pay varied 
between $3,000 and $4,000 a month. Now what was happening here 
is that Lake Resources, which had money from the diversion of the 
Iranian arms sales, as well as from the other donations from other 
places, billed people at the rate of $450 a day. 

This bill was from Mr. Bolton for 31 days, if you look at it, $450, 
for about $13,950. So they were billing that gentleman’s time at 
around $14,000 a month, and he was getting paid about $3,000 a 
month; is that correct? 

Mr. Rodriguez. If that was the case, yes, sir. 

Mr. Rudman. And, in fact, the others were either pilots or 
freight handlers; am I correct? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Uh huh. 
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Mr. Rudman. And this committee does have records to show the 
pay was between $3,000 and $4,000 a month? 

Mr. Rodriguez. That is right. 

Mr. Rudman. If you look at page 1 and page 2, and go through 
the entire 6 pages, you will find, will you not, Mr. Rodriguez, these 
people were all being billed at $450 a aay? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rudman. You know for a fact they weren’t getting paid 
that? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Not to my knowledge, no. 

Mr. Rudman. Well, not to the committee’s fact either. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Right. 

Mr. Rudman. If you look at the first page you will find the total 
bill is $100,000? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rudman. By my calculations it is somewhere between 
$40,000 and $50,000 worth of profit on that one invoice? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rudman. And we know that Mr. Gadd nominally worked for 
General Secord although he was named as president of East. East 
did not own those airplanes* though, did they, Mr. Rodriguez? East, 
Incorporated, did not own the airplanes? 

Do you know who owned the airplanes? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I understand General Secord was Udall Corpora¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Rudman. That is correct. So even though East theoretically 
was set up, General Secord and Mr. Hakim didn’t put the prime 
assets in that corporation. They were put in Udall Inc., and money 
was funneled from Lake down to East to pay for the expenses of 
the planes owned by Udall, essentially all owned by Mr. Hakim 
and General Secord. 

I think the position I take here, Mr. Chairman, is if these wit¬ 
nesses come forth and say they are here for patriotism and profit, 
to use Senator Trible’s words, that is fine. But I kind of get a little 
bit bewilde/-.d when people come up here and testify they were iust 
doing this for great patriotic reasons when the records are abso¬ 
lutely contrary. Now, let’s turn to the airplanes just for one 
moment. 

General Secord has become a columnist, he is now writing col¬ 
umns for national newspapers. In this morning’s Wall Street Jour¬ 
nal ', he accused the committee of all sorts of outrages and says that 
we have proof positive that these airplanes were the Contras’ and we 
had it before us. 

Why again did you find it necessary to take the extreme step of 
putting armed guards with automatic weapons on these flights, on 
these Udall Corporation airplanes? Will you tell me why again? 

Mr. Rodriguez. We had a strong feeling, sir, at the point in time 
when they decided they could not continue with the operation, they 
would take them away with them. It was our strong feeling these 
belonged and were donated for the Nicaragua Freedom Fighters. 

Mr. Rudman. So as a matter of fact, you discussed this with the 
Contra leaders? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rudman. And they felt these assets belonged to them? 
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Mr. Rodriguez. Well, when they had the meeting with Colonel 
North he told them these were donations. They took it as granted 
that these donations for things belonged to them. 

Mr. Rudman. In fact, the memorandum of diversion of Colonel 
North indicates clearly the intention was to divert money to the 
Contras, right or wrong? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Right, sir. 

Mr. Rudman. You had to put armed guards on these aircraft be¬ 
cause quite frankly, you were afraid they would be stolen, to put it 
in plain words. Am I correct? 

Mr. Rodriguez. What, sir? 

Mr. Rudman. That they would be stolen? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rudman. From the Contras, who they belonged to? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rudman. So they were not only arms dealers, but they were 
making $50,000, $60,000 on people who were risking their lives, so 
they were arms dealers and they were also flesh peddlers, where 
they not, Mr. Rodriguez? 

Mr. Rodriguez. That is what it would look like with these 
papers, sir. 

Mr. Rudman. Thank you. 

Chairman Inouye. Senator McClure? 

Mr. McClure. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I have a great deal of respect for Senator Rudman, but I am a 
little puzzled by the characterization on this last invoice, because I, 
too, can read the invoice, but I don’t know what period of time it 
covers. 

It says for a period ending, and I don't know how much these 
people flew nor what days they flew. I don’t know what the other 
overhead was or how much there was. So the inference that was 
made may be accurate, but I can’t read it from this invoice. 

Mr. Rudman. If the Senator would yield, I would simply say they 
are billing for a certain number of days. They are not showing any 
other expenses. 

Mr. McClure. I understand that, but if they were flying 3 days a 
month and getting paid $3,000 a month, then they were getting 
paid more than they were recompensed for. 

I am not suggesting that is a fact, but I am saying I can’t tell 
from the invoice whether or not it is a fact. It seems to me we have 
had a great deal of conviction by indirection in some of the testimo¬ 
ny before us. 

We have had a lot of testimony about advice or contact with Sta¬ 
tion Chiefs in Central American countries, with State Department 
personnel in Central American countries, with military command¬ 
ers in the region as though that were illegal, when I don’t find any¬ 
thing in the record that indicates that is illegal. 

Yet, a lot of the questioning has been along the line that to make 
the statement proves its illegality. And I don’t see that either on 
the record. 

It may well be true, but that record has not yet been made in my 
opinion. But, Mr. Rodriguez, let me ask you this question: You 
never have spoken to the President about the Contra cause, have 
you? 
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Mr. Rodriguez. I have never met the President, sir. 

Mr. McClure. Do you have any doubt of his support for the Con¬ 
tras? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. That has been expressed publicly by him 
on TV. 

Mr. McClure. You have seen the statements that he has made? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McClure. Or reports of statements that he has made that 
indicate his support for the Contras? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McClure. That support has been constant through this 
entire period regardless of what the Congress may or may not have 
done during that period of time? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Absolutely, sir. 

Mr. McClure. As a matter of fact, that parallels your own views, 
does it not? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McClure. You not only agree with the President, I suspect 
you applaud him for the statements he has made? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Absolutely, sir. 

Mr. McClure. And that is in spite of the fact that you have 
never seen him personally nor talked to him personally about it. 
Nevertheless, you are satisfied that his aims and yours are at least 
in part the same? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Absolutely, sir. I haven’t had the honor yet. 

Mr. McClure. There has been an undercurrent throughout a lot 
of our conversations, if not in our testimony, and maybe not even 
the purpose for our hearings that the Contras aren't worth sup¬ 
porting. That they simply can’t win. What is your view? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Sir, I think that if they receive enough help, 
enough aid, with other factors involved—which I don’t think is ap¬ 
propriate to discuss here—they will be able to win without the 
need of American troops. And if they don’t succeed in Central 
America, if Nicaragua is not contained, I think there will be a 
rapid deterioration of the surrounding countries, and you will see a 
lot of—call it exile by the millions coming through Texas if we lose 
Central America. 

There is no question in my mind or anybody’s mind that Nicara¬ 
gua, for the national security of this country, can prevail as a Com¬ 
munist country. 

Mr. McClure. From your own knowledge and contact with the 
people you have been in contact with, do the Contras have popular 
support in Nicaragua? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. I believe so. Most of them are very low 
class. They are farmers. That is why most of the Nicaraguan Gov¬ 
ernment tries to evacuate some areas because they are afraid and 
know these people will join the Nicaraguan Freedom Fighters. 

Mr. McClure. It isn’t just to get them out of the way of the 
fighting? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. It is to prevent them from getting more 
people in the Nicaragua Freedom Fighters line. 

Mr. McClure. In spite of the difficulties that came from the pri¬ 
vate effort, and I think a very legitimate criticism has been made 
over the dangers of trying to move into the private sector for sup- 
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port of a governmental objective, the Contra—what would the Con¬ 
tras have done during the period of time when the Congress had 
voted to terminate aid if there hadn't been private support? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, sir, a lot of them would have been annihi¬ 
lated, those who stayed, others would have to try to probably come 
to a safe haven and wait somewhere until they are properly 
equipped and supported. 

Mr. McClure. Is it better to have continued an operation even at 
a reduced level or would it have been better to have just stopped 
all aid completely both public and private, allowed them to leave 
the country, and then start the effort again at a later date? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Sir, this is one thing that cannot be controlled 
when vou are fighting for your country. I don’t think it is a deci¬ 
sion of anybody to get them out or get them in. 

There will be people who feel strongly to continue to fight until 
they die inside the country. They will stay in that country regard¬ 
less of the aid received or not. 

Mr. McClure. I am really getting at what happens to them 
while Congress debates policies. The Congress and the administra¬ 
tion have disagreements, and the funding is started and then 
stopped, then restarted and then stopped again. 

You testified earlier that you have a personal reason for a reac¬ 
tion to being abandoned in the field. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McClure. That still motivates a lot of your attitudes and re¬ 
actions today, does it not? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McClure. In spite of that action on the part of the United 
States in which you were encouraged to take the field for the Bay 
of Pigs. That was an official U.S. action, was it not? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I learned that later. 

When I went in, I did it on my own, like all of the other Cubans 
did. As a matter of fact, we learned what the CIA was after in the 
Bay of Pigs when it was publicized. 

Mr. McClure. You were going there on your own, regardless? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McClure. It wasn’t because of the United States support 
that you went? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. We saw the United States as an ally who 
helped and supported us. 

Mr. McClure. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Thank you. 

Chairman Inouye. Thank you. 

Mr. Rodriguez, if I recall, yesterday you testified that you had 
lunch with someone in the State Department. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Inouye. And- 

Mr. Rodriguez. He used to be in the State Department. 

Chairman Inouye. This someone sent you to see Colonel North? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. That was on the 21st, I believe, the 21th 
of December—the 21st of December, 1984. 

Chairman Inouye. Not yesterday? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, that was the 21st of December, 1984. 

Chairman Inouye. Who was the someone? 
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Mr. Rodriguez. Mr. Bill Boley, a friend of mine who was an as¬ 
sistant to Under Secretary of State for Science and Technology. He 
knew of my interest in going to Central America. He knew Colonel 
North had that area in nis responsibility. He told me it was a good 
idea that I would meet—that I should meet with Colonel North. 

Knowing I was planning to visit ' Vr. Gregg at the White House 
between 4:00 and 4:30 that day, he suggested that I meet with Colo¬ 
nel North, and he did call over the telephone. 

I believe he talked to Fawn, his secretary, and made arrange¬ 
ments so when I Finished my meeting I could come up and talk to 
the colonel. 

Chairman Tnouye. For the past 2 weeks, all of us have been re¬ 
ceiving history lessons on Central America, the Caribbean, and 
South America. And I think all of the people of the United States 
should refresh their memories on what has been happening in this 
area, and I commend you for your dedication ana your commit¬ 
ment. 

I note that you played an important role in the Bay of Pigs. Did 
you know Fulgencio Batista? 

Mr. Rodriguez. My family did, sir. 

Chairman Inouye. What sort of person was he? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I understand he was a man who was very, very 

g >or. He was a worker on the railroad, self—man-made, self-made. 

e was a sergeant in the Army. He made the military coup and 
took over the country at one point in time. I was too young then. I 
just heard by reference. My uncle was a senator at the time. 

Chairman Inouye. He was described by some as the worst tyrant 
in the Caribbean. Would you agree with that? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Sir, at this point in time, I don’t think any dicta¬ 
tor will bring the stability that a country needs. I am going back a 
long time. I was very young at the time. So, I really would not have 
that much of an opinion to be fair about it. But I think a lot of this 
takes as a consequence of what we have today. 

Chairman Inouye. Was he a dictator? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. A lot of people have called him that. 
Chairman Inouye. Do you think the United States should have 
supported Fulgencio Batista? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Sir, I think you have to look at the alternative. 
If you knew Castro was communism, what is better? What is 
worse? 

Chairman Inouye. Do you know that at the time Mr. Batista was 
at his peak Mr. Castro had not appeared yet? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Castro appeared, I believe, in 1956, 1954, when 
the Mucala attack occurred. 

Chairman Inouye. Mr. Batista appeared long before then? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Long before then, that is correct. 

I think he, in 1933, made a military coup. He ran for election. He 
lost. He gave it to whoever—whoever won. It was not him. Some¬ 
times people get—later on, probably drunk with power, and it is 
bad and it is wrong for the country. 

Chairman Inouye. So, you think that Batista was good for the 
country? 

Mr. Rodriguez. There is a lot of opinion among the Cuban com¬ 
munity, sir. Some will believe that at the time, of course, it was 
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not—we were looking for a better alternative. As it turned out, 
Castro was worse than Batista. 

Chairman Inouye. I have another question, sir. 

Do you know Robert Owen? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I met him twice, sir. 

Chairman Inouye. Are you familiar with the message that he 
sent to Mr. North on February the 10th, 1986, in which he spoke of 
drug-carrying aircraft and drug-carrying crews that were hired by 
the CIA to carry goods into Nicaragua? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, I was not aware of that, sir. 

Chairman Inouye. You have been in that part of the world for a 
long time. Were you aware of any drugs being transported out of 
Central America into the United States? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. 

Chairman Inouye. You never heard of that? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, I have heard of that, but direct knowledge 
of it, I haven’t, or participation in any type of that thing. 

Chairman Inouye. Did you hear of any activity by those con¬ 
tracted by Americans? 

Mr. Rodriguez. What I have seen in the paper, sir. 

Chairman Inouye. Other than that, you are not aware of it? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. 

Chairman Inouye. And Finally, sir, I gather from your testimony 
you were so concerned with what was happening out there, which 
you describe as worse than Watergate, that you made it a point to 
go to the White House to see Colonel North and Mr. Gregg. 

What did you ejy>ect Colonel North to do with the information? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Sir, when I went to see Colonel North, it was at 
his request, not at my request. When they asked me to come up 
there, I explained to them, to make him aware of it. 

Then I returned, and when I was accused of stealing the aircraft, 
as I said in this testimony, I considered it was legal to talk to Mr. 
Gregg about it, because Congress had approved the aid to the Nica¬ 
raguan Freedom Fighters. 

I was concerned that this operation could be continued in hands 
that were not properly managing the program. I came and ex¬ 
pressed my concern to Mr. Gregg. 

Chairman Inouye. What did you expect Mr. Gregg to do with the 
information? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, I think he called different agencies that 
had to do especially with the coming program that Congress had 
approved ana made them aware of it. 

Chairman Inouye. Who does Mr. Gregg work for? 

Mr. Rodriguez. The Vice President. 

Chairman Inouye. And what did you expect Mr. North to do? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I didn’t expect anything, sir. I really didn’t. 
Didn’t come to my mind one way or the other. 

Chairman Inouye. You were so concerned and so incensed, and 
yet you told someone expecting him to do nothing about it? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, I was planning to leave, as I told you 
before, sir. 

Chairman Inouye. Weren’t you dedicated to the cause of the 
Freedom Fighters? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 
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Chairman Inouye. Weren’t you convinced that if these changes 
were not made, it would fail? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Inouye. But you didn’t expect anything to happen 
from your information? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I expected that when the Congress took over the 
program, they would use the agency in this program and this other 
program that was run at this time with these people would not be 
a participant of it. 

Chairman Inouye. Well, Mr. Gregg works for the Vice President, 
but you didn’t expect him to discuss this matter with the Vice 
President? 

Mr. Rodriguez. If I were him, I would not, and I don’t expect 
him to do that, sir. Otherwise, I would ask him to. 

Chairman Inouye. And you didn’t expect Mr. North to discuss it 
with anyone? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I didn’t know what he was going to do, sir. He 
was very critical of me at the time. So, I had no reason—he didn’t 
accept my concern was valid. The way he expressed it, Mr. Clines 
was a patriot. So, I just left, like I said here. 

Chairman Inouye. What did you consider Mr. North to be, a 
very important person? 

Mr. Rodriguez. At the time, obviously, he was a very important 
person, sir. 

Chairman Inouye. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. Cheney? 

Mr. Cheney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will be brief. 

Mr. Rodriguez, there is still confusion in my mind over the ques¬ 
tion of the quality, of the operation, and your concerns about it, 
and the point at which it changed. 

I know there has been reference this morning to FIR no. 6, the 
document that allegedly shows significant markups on materials 
that were provided. 

I note it is dated March 31 of 1986, and Mr. Dutton, of course, 
has testified previously that he started with the operation on the 
first of May of 1986. 

Would it be accurate to say that there was an improvement in 
the operation after Mr. Dutton got involved in it? 

Mr. Rodriguez. What I believe, sir, was coincidental that at that 
time, but that time the airplanes were getting their maintenance 
up to date. All of this time was taken to repair engines that were 
old and had too many hours on it. 

He arrived at the time when the aircraft were in better shape 
and could do the job. 

Mr. Cheney. Without giving him credit one way or the other, I 
don’t want to get into the personality conflicts that appear to be 
involved here, but it is my understanding he fired some of the 
people involved which you had been critical of previously; is that 
true? 

Mr. Rodriguez. That he fired? 

Mr. Cheney. Yes, removed two of the individuals that were sub¬ 
ject to some of the controversy? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I don’t recall on my account that he fired any¬ 
body. 
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Mr. Cheney. We will go back and cover that later in the review 
of the deposition. 

Finally, Mr. Rodriguez, one of the things that obviously we are 
interested in, is that has been touched upon earlier by some of my 
colleagues, the on-again-off-again nature of congressional policy 
and the difficulty of knowing what, in fact, the intentions of the 
United States were likely to be long term. 

You have had a lot of experience in this area. You spent a lot of 
time on dealing with these kinds of situations and certainly 
watched circumstances develop in Central America. 

Can you comment upon the difference in terms of the perception 
on the part of the people at the local level as to the long-term com¬ 
mitment of the United States versus, say, the long-term commit¬ 
ment of the Soviet Union? 

I note, for example, the Sandinistas were in business for some 17 
years before they were successful in overthrowing Somoza. The 
Soviet Union has supported the Sandinistas since they took power 
for 7, going on 8 years now with over $3 billion of assistance in the 
last 4 years, and yet during that same 4-year period of time, we 
had about five different policies from the Congress? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cheney. Can you comment upon the impact that has on peo¬ 
ples’ willingness at the local level to sign on either for the Demo¬ 
cratic forces or the Communist forces? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Sir, the country that I have served in, through 
these years, has developed a lot of reservation toward the imple¬ 
mentation of the U.S. policies. The inconsistencies of it, because of 
the different administrations. The Soviet Union had a continuous 
policy no matter who changes in their hierarchy. 

They still pursue and have enough time to pursue their goal 
which is eventually to take over this country. Everybody is quite 
aware of that. There are many countries who are very sympathetic 
with the Nicaraguan Contra cause and some of them sort of, I 
would say, stay on the fence because they don’t know if they will 
compromise too much and then be left hanging there by the U. S. 
policies. 

Mr. Cheney. Thank you very much for your testimony. 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. Rodriguez, we thank you very much 
foryour appearance. 

The committees will stand in recess until 2:00 o’clock. The wit¬ 
ness at 2:00 will be Ambassador Tambs. 

[Whereupon, at 11:45 a.m., the Select Committees recessed to re¬ 
convene at 2:00 p.m., the same day.] 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

The Select Committees met, pursuant to recess, at 2:00 p.m., in 
room 2172, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Lee H. Hamilton 
(chairman of the House Select Committee) and Hon. Daniel K. 
Inouye (chairman of the Senate Select Committee) presiding. 

Chairman Hamilton. The joint hearings of the two committees, 
Select Committees, will come to order. 

We begin this afternoon with a new witness, Ambassador Tambs. 

Mr. Ambassador, would you stand, please, to be sworn. 
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Raise your hand. 

[Witness sworn.] 

TESTIMONY OF AMBASSADOR LEWIS A. TAMBS, ACCOMPANIED 

BY ROBERT MUSE, ESQ. 

Chairman Hamilton. Thank you, sir. You may be seated. 

Mr. Tambs. Thank you. 

Chairman Hamilton. Questioning of the Ambassador will begin 
with Mr. Mark Belnick. 

Mr. Belnick, I might say to you we may interrupt you in just a 
few minutes to take a vote on closing the sessions as soon as we 
have a quorum on our side. You may begin. 

Mr. Belnick. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Good afternoon, Mr. Tambs. 

You were the U.S. Ambassador to Costa Rica from July 1985 
through December 1986? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes, sir. 

Actually, until about the middle of January 1987. 

Mr. Belnick. My questions this afternoon will pertain to that 
period of your service in the government, but before we begin I 
would like briefly to summarize the highlights of your career with 
you. 

You received your Bachelors Degree at the University of Califor¬ 
nia at Berkeley. 

Mr. Tambs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Belnick. And a Masters and Ph.D. at the University of Cali¬ 
fornia, Santa Barbara. You served in the U.S. Army between 1945 
and 1947 and then again in 1950 and 1951. 

Am I correct? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Belnick. Then in the following period, you served with a 
company in Venezuela until you became an assistant professor of 
history at Creighton University. 

Mr. Tambs. That is correct, Mr. Belnick. 

Mr. Belnick. Thereafter, you were an Assistant Professor of His¬ 
tory and Associate Professor of History through 1982 at Arizona 
State University during which time you were also the Director of 
the Center for Latin American Studies? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Belnick. You became a consultant to the National Security 
Council of the United States in 1982 and served in that capacity for 
a year? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, almost a year, sir. 

Mr. Belnick. Almost a year. 

And during that period, did you become acquainted at all with 
Oliver North? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes, sir. He was on the staff. 

Chairman Hamilton. Excuse me for interrupting. Would you 
pull that microphone very close to you. It is a voice-activated 
microphone, and it helps if you speak right into the microphone. 

Mr. Tambs. Thank you. 
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Mr. Belnick. You were appointed the American Ambassador to 
the Nation of Colombia in 1983 and served there for 2 years until 
1985; is that right? 

Mr. Tames. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Belnick. And I understand, sir, that during your tenure as 
Ambassador to Colombia, one of your key missions, which you were 
given by Judge Clark, who was then National Security Adviser, 
was to do what you could to cut down on the narcotics trafficking 
from that area to the United States. 

Am I correct? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Belnick. And that you were asked to urge the Government 
to take a stronger line with the narcotics traffickers and you did 
that, and you were responsible, as I understand it, for substantially 
aiding the cutdown of drug trafficking from that area at no small 
risk to your own life. 

Mr. Tambs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Belnick. And because of your work against the narcotics 
traffickers in Colombia, you and your family have both been the 
recipient of threats against your life, including a bombing at the 
Embassy residence in 1984. 

Mr. Tambs. That is correct. 

Mr. Belnick. Is it also true, sir, during that period, Colonel 
North sent down certain members of the Delta force to help protect 
you against the threats that were coming your way from the nar¬ 
cotics traffickers? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Belnick. In 1985, as we said before, the summer of 1985, you 
were appointed Ambassador to Costa Rica; correct? 

Mr. Tambs. Right. 

Mr. Belnick. Now, sir, in early July 1985, before you left to take 
up your new post as Ambassador to Costa Rica, did you have a con¬ 
versation with Colonel North in which he asked you to undertake a 
certain assignment in your new ambassadorial position? 

Mr. Tambs. That is correct. 

Mr. Belnick. Could you tell the committee what Colonel North 
asked you to do. 

Mr. Tambs. Colonel North asked me to go down and open up the 
Southern Front. 

Mr. Belnick. Was anybody else present in this conversation but 
you and Colonel North? 

Mr. Tambs. Not that I recall. 

Mr. Belnick. Where did the conversation take place? 

Mr. Tambs. It was in his office. 

Mr. Belnick. And what did you say to him? 

Mr. Tambs. What did I say to him? 

Mr. Belnick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tambs. Well, I don’t recall my exact words, but I said, if that 
is what they want that is what we will try and do, in effect. 

Mr. Belnick. I am sorry. 

Mr. Tambs. I sav, in effect, that is what I believe I said. 

Mr. Belnick. All right. Did he say anything more? 

Mr. Tambs. No. 
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Mr. Belnick. What did you understand Colonel North to mean 
when he said we want you to go down there and open the Southern 
Front? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, my understanding was—we are not talking 
about a front, Mr. Belnick, in the sense you had in France in 
World War I. We are talking about some isolated resistance groups 
which would distract the Sandinista Army from the area up 
around the Honduran border, and- 

Mr. Belnick. And what was your instruction to be? What were 
you supposed to do, as you understood it from Colonel North, to 
nelp open that Southern Front? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, as I understood it, Mr. Belnick, First of all, we 
would encourage the Freedom Fighters who were basically in Costa 
Rica to Fight. And the war was in Nicaragua. The war was not in 
Costa Rica, and so that is what I understood my instructions were. 

Mr. Belnick. So you understood this to mean you were to en¬ 
courage them, in effect, open a military front inside Nicaragua? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Belnick. All right, sir. 

Mr. Tambs. There was sporadic engagements, but basically the 
idea was to get them deep inside of Nicaragua or to encourage 
them to do so. 

Mr. Belnick. And that was your assignment from Colonel 
North? 

Mr. Tambs. As I understood. 

Mr. Belnick. Yes, sir. Now when Colonel North told you, and I 
think vou used the term, "we want you to open up a Southern 
Front,' 1 who did you understand the "we” to be? 

Mr. Tambs. It was my understanding that he was speaking for 
the RIG, the Restricted Interagency Group. 

Mr. Belnick. Would you describe what you mean by the Restrict¬ 
ed Interagency Group or the RIG? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, that particular RIG dealt with Central Amer¬ 
ica, and it was chaired by Assistant Secretary—he had not been 
confirmed yet. Let me point that out. It would be chaired by an As¬ 
sistant Secretary, assuming he had been confirmed, right? It would 
also include a member from the CIA, Central America task force 
and additionally a member of the National Security Council. 

In this case, it would be the Lt. Col. Oliver North. 

Mr. Belnick. Now the Assistant Secretary of State, then, await¬ 
ing conFirmation for inter-American affairs was Elliott Abrams. 

Mr. Tambs. That is correct. 

Mr. Belnick. So when you refer to the RIG you were talking 
about a restricted interagency group that was to be during your 
tenure in Costa Rica chaired by Assistant Secretary Abrams, cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes. 

Mr. Belnick. And the other members of which, as you under¬ 
stood it, were Oliver Nc.th representing the National Security 
Council, correct? 

Mr. Tambs. Right. 

Mr. Belnick. And the Chief of the CIA Central American Task 
Force? 

Mr. Tambs. Correct. 
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Mr. Belnick. What did you understand was the function of this 
RIG? 

Mr. Tambs. It was my understanding that the function of this 
RIG was to carry out U.S. foreign policy in Central America. 

Mr. Belnick. Was it your understanding, sir, also, as you have 
testified before, that this RIG was supposed to help the Freedom 
Fighters against the Sandinista Government? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes. 

Mr. Belnick. Now, you have referred to this RIG as being com¬ 
posed of three persons whom we have identified. Who was it that 
informed you that there was this three-member RIG? 

Mr. Tambs. Oh, I don’t really recall. It was just general knowl¬ 
edge as far as I knew. 

Mr. Belnick. Did you ever receive a written instruction that 
there was a RIG composed just of Assistant Secretary Abrams, 
Colonel North and the CIA representative? 

Mr. Tambs. No, I never did. 

Mr. Belnick. Did the Secretary of State ever tell you that? 

Mr. Tambs. No. 

Mr. Belnick. Did Assistant Secretary Abrams ever tell you that 
there was just a three-person Restricted Interagency Group that 
was running U.S. Central American policy? 

Mr. Tambs. Not to my knowledge. Not as far as I recall. 

Mr. Belnick. Did Colonel North ever tell you that? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes, I believe he did. 

Mr. Belnick. On what occasion? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, I saw him a few times between—what—April 
or May and July of 1985, and on one of those occasions, if I recall 
correctly, is that he advised me of that. 

Mr. Belnick. What, as best you recall it, did he say? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, he noted that there was a RIG and that he was 
a member of it, and there were at least two other members. That 
was the only other people he ever mentioned. 

Mr. Belnick. Well, did he say this after the conversation in 
which he said, we want you to open a Southern Front? 

Mr. Tambs. No, this is something that was just about, I believe, if 
I recall correctly, that he had told me this earlier, and when Ollie 
told me that that was what they wished me to do, I assumed that, 
in fact, was a RIG instruction. 

Mr. Belnick. But he didn’t say specifically in that conversa¬ 
tion— 

Mr. Tambs. No. 

Mr. Belnick. From whence the instruction was coming; right? 

Mr. Tambs. If I recall correctly, that is right. 

Mr. Belnick. Now, you knew that there was also, or that there 
was a much larger Restricted Interagency Group of between 12 and 
15 members that was involved with Latin American policy; isn’t that 
right? 

Mr. Tambs. I had heard that, but I was never informed specifical¬ 
ly of the members who might belong to it. 

Mr. Belnick. In any event, in your mind or understanding you 
distinguished the three-man RIG from this larger Restricted Inter¬ 
agency Group? 
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Mr. Tambs. Yes, sir, in my mind I distinguished it from the 
other. 

Mr. Belnick. All right, sir. 

Did you ever ask Mr. McFarlane whether this three-person RIG 
had responsibility for Central American policy? 

Mr. Tambs. No. 

Mr. Belnick. And you never discussed it either with Director 
Casey, did you, sir? 

Mr. Tambs. No. 

Mr. Belnick. Did you have any conversation, Ambassador 
Tambs, with Elliott Abrams about this instruction to open a South¬ 
ern Front before you left for Central American for Costa Rica? 

Mr. Tambs. No. We had a conversation, but it did not include 
that particular time. 

Mr. Belnick. All right. 

Now, to go back, the instructions from North, as you have testi¬ 
fied to it, was to open a military front against Nicaragua, the San- 
dinista Government in the south from Costa Rica, right? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes. 

Mr. Belnick. Sir, that is not a typical ambassadorial function, is 
it, opening military fronts? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, you must understand that the Ambassadors 
have a very, very broad mission. One of them, of course, is to 
defend the United States against all enemies foreign and domestic. 

And you are undoubtedly aware that the second stanza of the 
Sandinista hymn opens with the phrase declaring that the United 
States is the enemy of humanity, so one might suspect to have a 
certain position regarding the United States. 

Mr. Belnick. Was this something that had been given to you as 
an instruction at the Foreign Service Institute, instructions on 
opening military fronts as an ambassador? 

Mr. Tambs. I never attended the Foreign Service Institute. 

Mr. Belnick. Had you received any training at the State Depart¬ 
ment or expectation that one of your assignments as an ambassa¬ 
dor would be to help open military fronts? 

Mr. Tambs. No, and I never received any instructions I would 
have to deal with narco-terrorists either, as far as that goes. 

Mr. Belnick. That instruction in Colombia came from the Na¬ 
tional Security Adviser; right? 

Mr. Tambs. It came from Judge Clark, right. 

Mr. Belnick. Who was then National Security Adviser? 

Mr. Tambs. Right. 

Mr. Belnick. This instruction came from Oliver North; correct? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes. You are talking about the one of the Southern 
Front? 

Mr. Belnick. The Southern Front, yes, sir. 

Didn’t the instruction coming from North seem a bit odd to you? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, not really. 

Mr. Belnick. Why not? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, since I assumed that he was speaking for the 
RIG, I didn’t see that particularly out of line. 

Mr. Belnick. Was there anything that caused you to question 
whether a member of the National Security Council staff had the 
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authority to give a mission to a United States Ambassador let 
alone a mission to open a military front? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, may I put that in context? 

Mr. Belnick. Certainly. 

Mr. Tambs. Mr. North was working for the National Security 
Council, and obviously my assumption was that any instruction he 
gave me came from obviously his superiors. 

Mr. Belnick. I am sorry, sir, were you finished? 

Mr. Tambs. And consequently, when I was given that I assumed 
that, in fact, that was an order from his superior; right. 

Mr. Belnick. Well, did you ask him if your assumption was cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr. Tambs. No. I had known Ollie for some time. He was an 
honest man, and he is an honorable one, and I just believed—cor¬ 
rectly, so far as I am concerned—that it came from his superiors. 

Mr. Belnick. But you never checked that assumption with him 
or with any of his superiors—the Secretary of State, the President, 
the National Security Adviser? 

Mr. Tambs. I certainly never asked the President or the Secre¬ 
tary of State, no. 

Mr. Belnick. And never asked the National Security Adviser, 
right? 

Mr. Tambs. I never asked him. I never had an opportunity to. 
You know, Bud was very busy and- 

Mr. Belnick. Did you try to see him to ask him if North’s in¬ 
struction was authorized? 

Mr. Tambs. I had no reason whatsoever to do so. 

Mr. Belnick. You believed that the instruction was authorized? 

Mr. Tambs. That is correct. 

Mr. Belnick. All right, sir. 

And so you understand that Colonel North, when he said, “We 
want you to open a Southern Front down in Nicaragua,” that Colo¬ 
nel North was speaking for the administration? 

Mi. Tambs. Yes. 

Mr. Belnick. And you didn’t question his instruction? 

Mr. Tambs. No. 

Mr. Belnick. All right, sir. 

So that you understood as of July 1985, based on your conversa¬ 
tion with Colonel North, that it was the administration’s policy 
that United States officials—you, in particular—ought to push and 
work for the opening of a southern military front against the San- 
dinistas in Nicaragua, right? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes. 

Mr. Belnick. Didn’t you consider that this position was in some 
conflict with the Boland Amendment then in force? 

Mr. Tambs. They have a saying in the Foreign Service, is “When 
you take the king’s schilling, you do the king’s bidding.” 

To my knowledge, the Boland Amendment was very limited. It 
had been passed when I was Ambassador in Colombia, and I have 
never read it. I hadn’t read it then, obviously, and the assumption 
is on my part—was that if these were instructions that had been 
cleared, obviously with legal counsel or White House staff, you 
can’t really expect people m the field to be constitutional lawyers, 
because I think you can see what the implications would be—that 
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if any officer in the field, be he in the Foreign Service or CIA or 
whatever, if he, in effect, is obliged to check with his own personal 
lawyer before he carries out an order given to him by a legitimate 
superior, the entire government is going to come to immobilization 
and paralysis. 

The people in the Field who are trying to do a job are going, I 
think—in every case or in most cases—are going to assume that 
orders from Washington are legal and legitimate, and I certainly 
do not want to see the U.S. Government brought to paralysis while 
people are getting private legal counsel before they carry out 
orders from their legitimate superiors. 

Mr. Belnick. Sir, the State Department had a legal adviser’s 
office in 1985, didn’t it? 

Mr. Tambs. I suppose they still have one in 1987. 

Mr. Belnick. Yes, sir. Antf they had one then. 

Did you go to the legal adviser’s office and ask for guidance on 
what the Boland Amendment permitted and did not permit at that 
time? 

Mr. Tambs. No, I did not. 

Mr. Belnick. Did you approach the White House counsel on that 
subject? 

Mr. Tambs. No. 

Mr. Belnick. You did understand at the time, sir, that the 
Boland amendment prohibited military assistance, direct or indi¬ 
rect, by the U.S. Government to the Nicaraguan Freedom Fighters; 
you understood that? 

Mr. Tambs. As it is my understanding of the Boland Amend¬ 
ment, it forbade use of appropriated U.S. Government funds to aid 
the Freedom Fighters, and any aid in opening a Southern Front 
would come from what we casually called "private, patriotic Amer¬ 
icans,’’ and obviously, neither I nor anyone in that mission, as far 
as I was concerned, was going to violate the law. 

But if private individuals were going to aid the Freedom Fight¬ 
ers, that certainly was their business. 

Mr. Belnick. Sir, you were an employee, an official of the U.S. 
Government as Ambassador to Costa Rica, correct? 

Mr. Tambs. That is correct. 

Mr. Belnick. And one of the things that you were asked to do 
and that you did do, as you will testify, was to help open a south¬ 
ern military front in Nicaragua, correct? 

Mr. Tambs. It is correct in the sense that I aided the private, pa¬ 
triotic Americans. Neither I nor any officer from that mission was 
involved in actually opening it up. 

Mr. Belnick. Did you meet with military leaders of the Contras? 

Mr. Tambs. No. I never did. 

Mr. Belnick. In fact, I believe you have testified that you strictly 
avoided meeting with such military leaders; correct? 

Mr. Tambs. That is correct. 

Mr. Belnick. Why was that? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, first of all, it would be unseemly. Secondly, 
Costa Rica is a nation which has a long and very open democratic 
tradition in which they have given properly all sorts of openings 
for people of various political viewpoints to express themselves. 
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During the Somoza years, many of the refugees from Somoza’s 
tyranny sought refuge in Costa Rica. They were allowed in effect to 
carry on political activities and sometimes more. 

So consequently, I did not wish to violate their tradition of open¬ 
ness and so consequently I talked only to political leaders. 

Mr. Belnick. Did you instruct any representative of the U.S. 
Government in Costa Rica to meet with military leaders of the 
Contras? 

Mr. Tambs. First of all, I want to make it clear, Mr. Belnick- 

Mr. Belnick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tambs. That as Ambassador in Costa Rica, I was responsible 
and am responsible for what occurred there. And the fact is that 
what occurred was that eventually, after querying on a couple of 
cases, is that the senior CIA representative in Costa Rica did, in 
effect, contact some of the military leaders. But he had, as far as I 
know, cleared it with his home office. 

Mr. Belnick. Sir, didn’t you tell the senior CIA representative in 
Costa Rica to meet with military leaders of the Contras because 
one of your missions as a government group in Costa Rica, as you 
put it, was to open a Southern Front? 

Isn’t that right? 

Mr. Tambs. Our msyor objective down there was, first of all, to 
aid the private patriotic Americans, OR? And the senior CIA repre¬ 
sentative in Costa Rica, whose nom de guerre is Tomas Castillo, did 
talk with some of the Freedom Fighter commandantes. 

Mr. Belnick. And you told him that he ought to be doing that, 
right? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Belnick. All right, sir. 

Mr. Tambs. He also received instructions from Washington to do 
so. 

Mr. Belnick. He told you that? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes, he did. 

Mr. Belnick. And you did not think it would violate the Costa 
Rican policy that you mentioned before of openness for a senior 
representative of the CIA to be meeting with Contra military lead¬ 
ers? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, let me put this in context, if I may, Mr. Bel¬ 
nick. In the summer of 1985, the Costa Rican Government was 
very, very fearful. They were fearful of a Nicaraguan invasion. 
They had had the incident up at Las Crusitas in which two of the 
Costa Rican civil guardsmen had been killed and four or five others 
wounded by fire coming from across the River San Juan. 

They had been killed by Sandinista hostile fire. 

In addition, Sandinista push-pull aircraft were regularly violat¬ 
ing Costa Rican airspace and in one case rocketed a couple of the 
villages over on the East Coast, on the Caribbean. 

Additionally, Sandinista patrols were moving into Costa Rica, 
frequently—that is three or four times a week, up to a distance of 
13 to 15 kilometers. 

Moreover, there was knowledge that the Nicaraguans were con¬ 
sidering a surgical strike against Costa Rica. So the Costa Ricans 
were, to put it mildly, somewhat on edge and they should be. 
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Costa Rica is a demilitarized nation. It only has 8,500 policemen. 
Most of them are what you and I would call “good ole boys.” Only 
about a thousand people are trained. 

Of course, by this time the Sandinistas built up a standing army 
of 68,000, another 20,000 militia on active duty. They had over 110 
T-54, T-76 tanks. They had over 300 armored personnel carriers 
and over 100 pieces of heavy artillery and, at that time, about 20 
attack helicopters—up to about 30 now. 

So Costa Ricans, therefore, were, with good reason, uneasy about 
Nicaragua intentions. And so I did not think it unseemly and ap¬ 
parently some Costa Ricans did not think it unseemly that one of 
our people would talk to the leaders of the Freedom Fighters. 

Mr. Belnick. By the time you left your post in Costa Rica, did 
you believe you had succeeded in opening the Southern Front? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, to a certain extent, yes. 

Mr. Belnick. How had you achieved that and to what extent? 

Mr. Tambs. You must recall, if I may put this in context, the 
Costa Ricans wished to get rid of the Freedom Fighters who were 
sitting in Costa Rica, right? In other words, that obviously they 
were—the war once again is in Nicaragua. The war is not in Costa 
Rica. And, consequently, they would be glad to see them move into 
Nicaragua rather than continue to sit around the frontier between 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 

Now, if the Freedom Fighters are going to move into Nicaragua, 
obviously they have to be supplied. There are only three possible 
ways to supply them: You have ground, you have maritime, and 
you have air. Ground was out. Maritime was dubious. 

So, consequently, if it would be possible to persuade the Freedom 
Fighters to move into Nicaragua, obviously they had to have some 
sort of logistical support which would be provided by United States 
and other private organizations. 

Mr. Belnick. And did you negotiate with the Costa Rican Gov¬ 
ernment to make possible that type of logistical support? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, once again may I put this in context. 

Mr. Belnick. Certainly. 

Mr. Tambs. The Costa Ricans were fearful of a Nicaraguan inva¬ 
sion. Now, the Costa Ricans depended upon their defense on an 
inter-American force, something out of the Organization of Ameri¬ 
can States. 

An inter-American force to the Costa Ricans means a platoon of 
Panamanians, half a company of Venezuelans, and the 82d Air¬ 
borne. The difficulty was that the only airfield on the—only real 
feasible invasion route from the north of Nicaragua was exposed 
and it could be taken in very, very quick time. 

So consequently, the Costa Ricans are interested in two things. 
First of all, getting the armed democratic resistance out of Costa 
Rica into Nicaragua, and also having an airfield by which an inter- 
American defense force could arrive and protect them from a possi¬ 
ble invasion. 

Their job, of course, is to take care of Costa Rica. Consequently, 
they were—consequently—interested in an airfield which could be 
used for reinforcement and supply, basically by the U.S. Southern 
Command, should there be an invasion from the north. 
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Mr. Belnick. Did there come a time in the summer of 1985 when 
you were specifically asked to obtain the Costa Rican Government’s 
permission for the construction of an airfield at Santa Elena to be 
used in connection with resupply of the Freedom Fighters? 

Mr. Tambs. I was asked to approach the Costa Rican Government 
in regards to the construction of an airfield by private hands for 
use by private facilities. I did that. 

Mr. Belnick. Who asked you to do that? 

Mr. Tambs. That came as far as I recall correctly, from North 
through Tomas Castillo. 

Mr. Belnick. Once again you assumed that this request to you 
was authorized by the U.S. Government? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Belnick. All right, sir. Now did you conduct negotiations 
with the Costa Rican Government for this airfield? 

Mr. Tambs. That is correct. 

Mr. Belnick. And can you tell me what those negotiations yield¬ 
ed? 

Mr. Tambs. The negotiations yielded an airfield which could be 
used for reinforcement and resupply if there were an invasion from 
Nicaragua. At the same time, the airfield would be used for refuel¬ 
ing ana for emergency purposes of private aircraft which would be 
used to supply the Nicaraguan Democratic Resistance, which obvi¬ 
ously would have to move inside Nicaragua to be resupplied there; 
right? 

Mr. Belnick. Did you agree also that the airstrip would be 
deeded to the Costa Rican Government? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes. 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. Belnick, may I interrupt to note that a 
vote is pending again in the House and House Members will have 
to excuse themselves for that vote. 

You may proceed. 

Mr. Belnick. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Now you referred several times to the private parties or private 
patriotic Americans who were involved with this airstrip. Did you 
say the term “private patriotic Americans’’; does that originate 
with you, sir? 

Mr. Tambs. No. That is Ollie’s term. He likes that one. 

Mr. Belnick. That was a term you heard him use? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes. 

Mr. Belnick. Did he ever put names to the term ’’private patriot¬ 
ic Americans’’ as to who was in that group? 

Mr. Tambs. He did not in my presence. 

Mr. Belnick. He did tell you from time to time he was making 
speeches to raise funds on behalf of this private patriotic American 
group, did he not? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes. It was in the press, too. 

Mr. Belnick. And he told you that? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes. 

Mr. Belnick. All right, sir. 

Were you told which private patriotic American company was 
going to oe constructing the airfield at Santa Elena or Point West? 

Mr. Tambs. Not initially, no. 

Mr. Belnick. At any time? 
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Mr. Tambs. Yes. Eventually I came to learn it was the Udall Cor¬ 
poration. 

Mr. Belnick. Udall Corporation. Who told you it was the Udall 
Corporation? 

Mr. Tambs. Tomas Castillo. 

Mr. Belnick. Did Mr. Castillo tell you who the principal was or 
the principals were of the Udall Corporation, who owned it? 

Mr. Tambs. No. Eventually I learned some other names, but that 
came much later. 

Mr. Belnick. What other names did you learn? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, once the construction or—really we should say 
the extension of existing airfields. 

Mr. Belnick. All right. 

Mr. Tambs. Was underway, I learned that the aircraft would be 
under—what is the name? 

Mr. Belnick. Secord? 

Mr. Tambs. That is it. Right. 

Mr. Belnick. Strike a familiar name? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes. 

Mr. Belnick. General Secord? 

Mr. Tambs. Right. 

Mr. Belnick. Did you know General Secord at the time? 

Mr. Tambs. No, I have never met General Secord. 

Mr. Belnick. You learned from Castillo at some point Secord 
was connected with the Udall as he was running the planes; is that 
correct? 

Mr. Tambs. That is correct. 

Mr. Belnick. And you had an opinion about those planes? 

Mr. Tambs. In what sense? 

Mr. Belnick. That they were junk? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes. They certainly seemed to break down frequent¬ 
ly- 

Mr. Belnick. I believe you testified in the past that the name of 
Secord was one that used to be cursed from time to time because 
people thought that he had bought a bunch of junk? 

Mr. Tambs. I think that is a mild way of putting it, yes. 

Mr. Belnick. It was your way of putting it? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes. All right. 

Mr. Belnick. Did you find out where the money financing the 
airstrip was coming from? 

Mr. Tambs. No. I had no idea of the sourcing. 

Mr. Belnick. You learned at some point about an entity known 
as Lake Resources; correct? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, I didn’t really learn that until a couple of 
months ago. 

Mr. Belnick. Only a couple of months ago? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes. 

Mr. Belnick. All right. You did know during the time, though, in 
1985 when the airfield was being constructed that funds were 
coming through banks located in Panama and the Cayman Islands; 
right? That’s something you had heard? 

Mr. Tambs. Panama, Udall was a company which was incorporat¬ 
ed in Panama. I assume there were banks in Panama. 
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In regards to the Cayman Islands, Ollie at one time told me he 
had an account over there for private funding. 

Mr. Belnick. That who had an account over there? 

Mr. Tambs. That the private funding—private donors or private- 
funded foundations or funders, how do you want to phrase it? 

Mr. Belnick. Anyway you phrase it. 

Mr. Tambs. Had an account in the Cayman Islands. 

Mr. Belnick. Did he tell you who controlled that account in the 
Cayman Islands? 

Mr. Tambs. No, he didn’t. 

Mr. Belnick. Did you ever ask him why it was that the company 
that was building this was a Panamanian company using banks in 
the Cayman Islands? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, that's not an uncommon practice, you know. 
All of Exxon tankers are registered in Panama. In the business 
world, Panama is used time and time again by companies, U.S. 
companies. 

Mr. Belnick. You understood this company, though, to be a pri¬ 
vate, patriotic benefactor organization; right? 

Mr. Tambs. How do you mean the term “benefactor”? 

Mr. Belnick. I don’t know. How did you understand it to be? Did 
you consider it to be a company that was building the airstrip for 
profit? 

Mr. Tambs. No. 

Mr. Belnick. Then did you ask anybody why it was it was a Pan¬ 
amanian company with money in the Cayman Islands? 

Mr. Tambs. No. 

Mr. Belnick. All ri^ht, sir. 

Now, did vou meet in connection with the construction of the air¬ 
strip a gentleman who used the name Olmsted? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes. I met Olmsted in fact in 1986. 

Mr. Belnick. And in what connection did you meet Mr. Olmsted? 

Mr. Tambs. Mr. Olmsted came down in 1986. I believe it was in 
May, May—April or May. There were elections in Costa Rica in 
February of 1986 and a new administration was inaugurated on the 
8th of May, 1986. And the new administration had certain reserva¬ 
tions about the airfield at Santa Elena. They wanted the agree¬ 
ment rephrased or renegotiated, if you wish, and it was at that 
time that I met Mr. Olmsted. 

Mr. Belnick. All right, sir. 

What did you understand his role to be in connection with the 
airstrip? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, I assumed, quite frankly, that he was the 
lawyer for the Udall Corporation because he was down there nego¬ 
tiating an agreement. 

Mr. Belnick. All right, sir. 

You heard him referred to as “One-eyed Jack”? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes. 

Mr. Belnick. And you met him? 

Mr. Tambs. And it was true. 

Mr. Belnick. He had one eye? All right. 

Did you ever find out if he also had a second name? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, I don't know he had a second name. 

Mr. Belnick. As far as you knew, his name was Olmsted? 
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Mr. Tambs. That’s right. I assume your name is Belnick. 

Mr. Belnick. All right. It is. It is. But I haven’t been asked to 
open a front. 

Mr. Ambassador, we have to stop this or we will be cut off. 

How was the site for the airfield picked? 

Mr. Tambs. How was it picked? 

Mr. Belnick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tambs. Well, I really don’t have any idea how it was picked. 

Mr. Belnick. Was it supposed to be a secret airfield? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, ves. 

Mr. Belnick. Could you see it if you flew in over Costa Rica on a 
commercial airline? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes, indeed you could. I always was convinced the 
Soviet satellites would pick it up immediately. That really was not 
my business or my problem. 

Mr. Belnick. Who selected the secret site that could be seen 
from commercial airliners? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, undoubtedly some—I don’t have any idea. 

Mr. Belnick. You didn’t think it was one of the smarter moves 
in connection with opening the Southern Front? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, I suppose they might have found a better loca¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Belnick. Yes, sir. All right. 

Did you understand that the land was purchased from an Ameri¬ 
can named Joe Hamilton? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Belnick. Did you ever speak to Assistant Secretary Abrams 
about the airstrip, the nonsec/et-secret airstrip in Costa Rica? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes. We had a chief of missions meeting in Panama. 

Mr. Belnick. When was that? 

Mr. Tambs. Early in September of 1985. And there was a distin¬ 
guished assemblage of personages. The Assistant Secretary was 
there, as indeed tne CIA Chief of Central American Task Force, a 
man from across the river, and during the course of the meeting, in 
private conversations, we touched upon the developments at Santa 
Elena. 

Mr. Belnick. Do you remember what the discussion was general¬ 
ly that Elliott Abrams participated in? 

Mr. Tambs. Essentially it is that they were having difficulty get¬ 
ting the agreement, that the hangup was they couldn’t get an 
agreement with the private owners of the airstrip. I think that’s 
about as far as it went. 

Mr. Belnick. Did Assistant Secretary Abrams indicate whether 
he was by that point familiar with the fact that the airstrip was 
under construction? 

Mr. Tambs. I don’t believe it was under construction by Septem¬ 
ber. 

Mr. Belnick. Did he indicate familiarity with the project? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes. 

Mr. Belnick. Did he indicate familiarity with your instructions 
to negotiate with the Costa Rican Government about the construc¬ 
tion of that airfield? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, I assume that since he knew about the project, 
he was familiar with the instructions. 
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Mr. Belnick. Did he tell you he was familiar with the instruc¬ 
tions? 

Mr. Tambs. No, and I didn’t ask him, either. 

Mr. Belnick. Did you tell him what instructions you had re¬ 
ceived? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, if he knew about the airstrip, my assumption 
was that he knew about the instructions. 

Mr. Belnick. Sir, did you tell him what instructions you were op¬ 
erating under? 

Mr. Tambs. Not that I recall. 

Mr. Belnick. All right, sir. 

Now, were there other occasions when Assistant Secretary 
Abrams visited Central America—Costa Rica, in fact, when, to 
your knowledge, he raised the subject of the airstrip? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes. It was raised on a couple of occasions he was 
down there. 

Mr. Belnick. Do you recall an occasion in the late fall of 1985 
when the Assistant Secretary was in Costa Rica being briefed by 
various embassy officers and other U.S. Government personnel at 
which you were present? Do you recall that? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes. 

Mr. Belnick. Can you tell us what you recall having happened at 
that briefing in connection with the airfield? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, Tomas Castillo was also present. 

Mr. Belnick. I think it is safe now. 

Mr. Tambs. And the Assistant Secretary began to talk about the 
airstrip as if the people in the room were familiar with it. 

The vast majority—that is, all of them with probably the excep¬ 
tion of Castillo and myself—were not. I thought that Castillo was 
going to have a cardiac arrest for a minute. So—because it was— 
everything was on a need-to-know basis. And Mr. Abrams was 
pulled aside by Tomas Castillo and advised of his possible indiscre¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Belnick. Mr. Ambassador, could you pull the mike towards 
you, please? 

Chairman Inouye. Mr. Belnick, may I interrupt? 

The Senate is in the process of voting at this time. Senators will 
have to excuse themselves. Mr. Belnick, please continue. 

Mr. Belnick. Yes, sir. 

Now, Ambassador Tambs, you attempted to keep news and infor¬ 
mation concerning the airfield tightly controlled within the embas¬ 
sy, as well; isn’t that right, sir? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes. 

Mr. Belnick. Aside from yourself and Mr. Castillo, was anybody 
else in the embassy familiar with the project? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes, the Deputy Chief of Mission. 

Mr. Belnick. All right. 

Was there anybody else, aside from the DCM, familiar with the 
project? 

Mr. Tambs. Very briefly, the—actually, was the defense attache, 
but since the Costa Ricans don’t like that title, we called him the 
Political Military Adviser, Colonel John Lent. 

But he really was not in on the action. He is a very fine man, a 
very trustworthy man. He had spent 2 years in Nicaragua and, 
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consequently, I needed his advice and his appreciation of things. 
He was not a player, but he was there when I first talked to those 
gentlemen about the possibility of opening up a southern front. 

Mr. Belnick. Outside the Embassy, among U.S. Government offi¬ 
cials, as far as you knew, Colonel North, of course, was aware of 
the project, right? 

Mr. Tambs. Right. 

Mr. Belnick. Assistant Secretary Abrams, right? 

Mr. Tambs. Right. 

Mr. Belnick. The Chief of the CIA Central American Task Force, 
correct? 

Mr. Tambs. Right. 

Mr. Belnick. Also, sir, did you have occasion to discuss the 
project with Director Casey? 

Mr. Tambs. Much later. 

Mr. Belnick. When was that, sir? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, I believe it was the end of July 1986. 

Mr. Belnick. Where was that discussion? 

Mr. Tambs. Across the river. 

Mr. Belnick. In DC? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Belnick. What was the discussion? 

Mr. Tambs. It was very general. Basically, we talked about the 
Reagan doctrine, and we referred in passing to the Southern Front 
in Nicaragua and the airstrip and the idea was, of course, that 
hopefully this would be the beginning of a reverse domino theory 
against the Soviets which they, of course, have been pushing at us 
since 1917 and 1945, depending upon your historical perspective. 

Mr. Belnick. Was it your understanding based upon the discus¬ 
sion, sir, that Director Casey was already familiar with the South¬ 
ern Front project and the airstrip project? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes. 

Mr. Belnick. Before you had spoken to him? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, I really can’t say. You know, I assumed he did, 
but I didn’t know. That is two different things. 

Mr. Belnick. It was your impression? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes, but—I mean that—I did not have direct knowl¬ 
edge. 

Mr. Belnick. All right. 

Did you have occasion to discuss the airfield project with Admi¬ 
ral Poindexter after he became the National Security Adviser? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes. 

Mr. Belnick. Do you recall when that was? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes. I thought it was in early January 1986, but it 
may have been, you know, late or mid-December of 1985. 

Mr. Belnick. OK. 

Mr. Tambs. But it was after the—it was in that time frame. It 
was after—oh, pardon me. Go ahead. 

Mr. Belnick. Was it during the course of a visit by Admiral 
Poindexter to Central America? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes. It was after Admiral Poindexter replaced Bud 
Me Far lane as- 

Mr. Belnick. National Security Adviser. 

Mr. Tambs. That is correct, yes. 
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Mr. Belnick. What discussion did you have with Admiral Poin¬ 
dexter at that time about the airstrip and the Southern Front? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, it is that Admiral Poindexter came down and 
was accompanied by Oliver North and some other officials and ba¬ 
sically his mission was to rtop in the capitals of democratic Central 
America and to reassure the chiefs of state or whoever it was, but 
basically the message was that U.S. policy in Central America 
would continue the same under his stewardship as it had been 
under McFarlane. 

He was only in Costa Rica, I suppose, IV 2 to 2 hours maybe. And 
we had a meeting at one of the hotels, and we talked about this 
and we also talked at that time with a Costa Rican official. 

Mr. Belnick. What was the discussion concerning the airstrip? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, the status. 

Mr. Belnick. All right, sir. Was the airfield, once constructed, 
used to your knowledge by the Contras? 

Mr. Tambs. Well- 

Mr. Belnick. Or on their behalf? 

Mr. Tambs. You can debate whether it was ever really completed 
or not. In the sense that it seemed like it was not properly pre¬ 
pared for the rainy season. Let’s put it that way. They seemed to 
have great difficulties, you know, getting it finished. 

Mr. Belnick. Yes, sir. Was it used as far as you know? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes, as far as I know. 

Mr. Belnick. On how many occasions? 

Mr. Tambs. I really can't tell you. 

Mr. Belnick. But the strip was used on those occasions by planes 
that were involved through the private parties. 

Mr. Tambs. Used by private planes to resupply the Freedom 
Fighters in southern Nicaragua. 

Mr. Belnick. Do you recall the event in June or July of 1986 
when a plane got stuck in the mud at the air strip? 

Mr. Tambs. That is why I suggested to you, Mr. Belnick, that per¬ 
haps the field was not completed. Because they had at least—was it 
three or four aircraft eventually stuck in the mud there? 

Mr. Belnick. All right, sir. And do you recall that in the specific 
occasion that I am referring to, June or July of 1986, the plane 
which landed there and got stuck there was carrying military 
cargo? 

Mr. Tambs. It was. Indeed it was. 

Mr. Belnick. What happened to that cargo, do you know? 

Mr. Tambs. What happened to the cargo? 

Mr. Belnick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tambs. Eventually, it was airlifted out. 

Mr. Belnick. Did there come a time in the same period- 

Mr. Tambs. May I also pause here a moment? 

Mr. Belnick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tambs. That is that the agreement we had with the Costa 
Rican Government was that the air field would not be used either 
for storage of supplies or provisions and that any aircraft landing 
there would have already completed its mission; that is, it would 
land empty and it would be refueled, and so I was consequently 
somewhat surprised to find out that the aircraft was stuck in the 
mud 
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That is probably why it was stuck in the mud because it was 
loaded, and I guess it was an emergency. 

Mr. Belnick. Were you surprised also to find out that it was car¬ 
rying military cargo? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, not really. I never saw a manifest, but I did not 
certainly assume they were only dropping- 

Mr. Belnick. Want to finish the sentence? 

Mr. Tambs. No, not really. 

Mr. Belnick. You didn’t assume they were dropping- 

Mr. Tambs. Band-Aids. How is Band-Aids. Right. 

Mr. Belnick. It didn’t surprise you military cargo was involved? 

Mr. Tambs. No. 

Mr. Belnick. Did you speak to Colonel North or any other offi¬ 
cial of the U.S. Government about your concern that the plane 
being loaded period violated the agreement you had negotiated 
with the Government of Costa Rica? 

Mr. Tambs. I believe I fumed around, but I don't recall calling 
Colonel North. 

Mr. Belnick. Did you speak to Tomas Castillo about that? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes. He said—well, you must understand one thing, 
Mr. Belnick. We are dealing with American lives and if American 
pilots, private American pilots are on this aircraft and there is an 
emergency, obviously you must choose to—in my opinion, I would 
choose to save American lives rather than have the aircraft crash. 
And, also a downed aircraft in Costa Rica would certainly be a 
greater embarrassment than even one stuck in the mud. 

Mr. Belnick. All right, sir. 

Do you know if there were any other, to your knowledge, mili¬ 
tary cargoes that went through that airfield? 

Mr. Tambs. I really can’t say. 

Mr. Belnick. You don’t know one way or the other? 

Mr. Tambs. No. 

Mr. Belnick. Did there come a time, Ambassador Tambs, in the 
summer of 1986, June or July, when Colonel North told you he 
wanted to sell this airstrip to the CIA? 

Mr. Tambs. That was later. I think that was around September. 

Mr. Belnick. What do you recall that Colonel North said to you? 

Mr. Tambs. Colonel North at that time indicated to me the Free¬ 
dom Fighters were out of money, the $100 million had not come in 
yet. He had a situation where people were literally starving, a 
number of them in the Southern Front had mountain leprosy. It 
was a bad show. It was my understanding from Colonel North that 
he wanted to sell what he called "the assets” and use—give that 
money or something, somebody give the money to the armed demo¬ 
cratic resistance so they could carry on. 

Mr. Belnick. You understood him to be referring to assets, in¬ 
cluding the airstrip but in addition to as well; correct? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, yes. 

Mr. Belnick. Assets located in other Central American coun¬ 
tries? 

Mr. Tambs. I suppose so. 

Mr. Belnick. He wasn’t specific? 

Mr. Tambs. No, but he quoted a figure of some, I think $5 mil¬ 
lion, and obviously the assets that I had heard about, Costa Rica, 
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you know, certainly did not approach that figure whatsoever, so I 
assumed it was other assets—whatever that might be. 

Mr. Belnick. So he was talking about hoping to raise 5 million 
or so dollars from the sale of these assets to the CIA; correct? 

Mr. Tambs. That is correct. 

Mr. Belnick. Now, sir, you have told us that part of your agree¬ 
ment with the Costa Rican Government regarding the airfield was 
that it would be deeded to Costa Rica; correct? 

Mr. Tambs. The airfield, yes. 

Mr. Belnick. The airfield. 

Did you understand how Colonel North cold sell the airstrip to 
the CIA if it was deeded to the Costa Rican Government? 

Mr. Tambs. By that time, by, say, September of 1986, is that we 
had been forbidden use of it. 

Mr. Belnick. All right, sir. 

Mr. Tambs. And my query, of course, was how could you sell 
something which you couldn’t use? 

Mr. Belnick. What was his answer? 

Mr. Tambs. He didn’t reply, if I recall. As I recall. 

Mr. Belnick. When were you instructed by the Costa Rican Gov¬ 
ernment to shut down the airstrip? 

Mr. Tambs. That was in late May, early June of 1986. 

Mr. Belnick. And you carried out that instruction? 

Mr. Tambs. I told Tomas Castillo to shut it down. 

Mr. Belnick. It was shut down as far as you knew? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes. 

Mr. Belnick. Did there come a time in September 1986 when you 
learned that there was going to be a press conference in Costa Rica 
concerning the airstrip? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes. 

Mr. Belnick. What did you learn on that occasion and from 
whom? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, I was on leave at that time. I was over in, I 
think it was around the 5th—was it Friday, the 5th?—of September 
over in Greenbrier in western Virginia—West Virginia, and I came 
back from dinner around midnight and there was a call waiting for 
me, and I was ordered to call the White House switchboard, and 
actually I did. And it was Ollie. And he said that he had received 
word from senior CIA representative in Costa Rica that the next 
morning the Minister of Public Security, Mr. Garron, was going to 
give a press conference relating to the airstrip at Santa Elena and 
that he did not believe that this was a good idea. 

Mr. Belnick. Did Colonel North ask you to do anything? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes. He asked me to call the President, President 
Arias, and see if we could dissuade him from this press conference. 

Mr. Belnick. And you made that call? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes. There is a 2-hour time difference, so it was 
what? Midnight, in West Virginia. That means it was about 10:00, 
10:30, in San Jose. 

He was at dinner. They eat late there. 

Mr. Belnick. When you called, you told the President of Costa 
Rica that you didn’t think it would be prudent for such a press con¬ 
ference to take place, particularly in light of the ICJ, the Interna¬ 
tional Court of Justice case, that was pending; is that correct? 
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Mr. Tambs. That is correct. 

Mr. Belnick. He told you he would see what he could do about 
it? 

Mr. Tambs. Correct. 

Mr. Belnick. You received a call back from him saying he had 
spoken to the relevant minister and that the press conference was 
not going to take place; right? 

Mr. Tambs. That is correct. 

Mr. Belnick. You conveyed that information back to Colonel 
North and Assistant Secretary Abrams on a conference call; cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes. 

Mr. Belnick. And the matter ended there, as far as you were 
concerned? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes. 

The next day I went on real leave. 

Mr. Belnick. To your knowledge, did Colonel North ever call the 
President of Costa Rica to talk about this press conference? 

Mr. Tambs. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Belnick. Do you have an opinion as to whether Colonel 
North made such a call? 

Mr. Tambs. I have an opinion. 

Mr. Belnick. What is that opinion? 

Mr. Tambs. I don’t think that he did, but I don’t really know. 

Mr. Belnick. You have seen references in the Tower Report? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes. 

Mr. Belnick. To messages by Colonel North claiming that he did 
make such a call? 

- Mr. Tambs. That is correct. 

Mr. Belnick. But it wasn’t done to your knowledge and in your 
view it wouldn’t have been done? 

Mr. Tambs. No. It’s unseemly and I don’t—that is the only thing 
I can say. Right? 

Mr. Belnick. You know General John Singlaub? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes, indeed I do. 

Mr. Belnick. And you have known him for 10 years or so? 

Mr. Tambs. A number of years. 

Mr. Belnick. He came to Costa Rica in the spring of 1986 and 
you saw him there; is that correct? 

Mr. Tambs. That is correct, yes. 

Mr. Belnick. And you had a discussion with him about the 
Southern Front, that you were assisting the opening of it at the 
time, correct? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, that is really not entirely accurate. 

Mr. Belnick. All right. Tell me what the discussion was. 

Mr. Tambs. General Singlaub came to Costa Rica and called the 
Embassy and asked for the courtesy of the mission. All right? 

And consequently, as an old friend, we invited him over, as you 
would indeed do to many distinguished visitors. Since he is a celeb¬ 
rity, naturally many people in the mission wanted to talk to him. 

Tomas Castillo and I sat down and gave him an unclassified 
briefing. We did not talk about the Southern Front in detail. We 
did not talk about Santa Elena, any of that stuff. And we told him 
some of the problems we saw in Costa Rica. 
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Mr. Belnick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tambs. And so that’s the incident you are referring to, right? 

Mr. Belnick. Yes, sir. 

Did you discuss also Eden Pastora? 

Mr. Tambs. We discussed Eden Pastora as we did the other forces 
down there. 

Mr. Belnick. Did you tell General Singlaub on that occasion 
that, in your view, Commander Pastora could do more for the 
cause of the Freedom Fighters if he would begin to speak in public 
and speak out against the Sandinista regime? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes. He is a very attractive and charismatic figure. 

Mr. Belnick. By the way, sir, did the Department of State know 
that you would be meeting with General Singlaub about these mat¬ 
ters? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, we didn’t even know General Singlaub was in 
town. The fact is, it was just by chance that we got word that 
morning from another passenger who happened to be on the same 
aircraft as General Singlaub was that he was in town. And then we 
had word that he had gone up to the San Juan River, and of course 
one of the major missions that any ambassador or any Foreign 
Service officer has overseas is to report what’s going on back to 
Washington. 

Now, as you are undoubtedly aware, a lot of the times you report 
things they don’t want to hear up here, but nonetheless you have 
to keep them in touch with reality and reporting what’s going on. 
So when General Singlaub came in, I was glad to see him because I 
wanted to know what he was doing, quite frankly. 

Mr. Belnick. You saw him and did not speak to the State De¬ 
partment before you did? 

Mr. Tambs. No. 

Mr. Belnick. All right, sir. 

Mr. Tambs. We used to have dhthlfi^ manufacturers and distin¬ 
guished people who would come in all the time just to see them. So 
it was nothing unusual. The courtesy of the Embassy is open to any 
U.S. citizen. 

Mr. Belnick. You did not speak to the State Department and 
advise them that you would be discussing the Freedom Fighters or 
Eden Pastora or assistance to the Nicaraguan Freedom Fighters 
with General Singlaub, right? 

Mr. Tambs. No, no. 

Mr. Belnick. All right, sir. 

Now, after you had your discussion with General Singlaub, did 
he contact you again and tell you that he had seen Commander 
Pastora? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes, he called me that afternoon and said that he— 
now let me make this clear to you. 

Mr. Belnick. Sure. 

Mr. Tambs. Is that, first of all, is that we had nothing to do with 
arranging any meeting, no one in the mission had anything to do 
with arranging a meeting between him and Comandante Zero, Pas¬ 
tora, right? 

As far as we could ascertain, the meeting between General Sing¬ 
laub and Eden Pastora had been set up prior to the General’s de- 
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parture from the States. OK? In other words, he was seen that 
afternoon, whether he had seen us that morning or not. All right? 

Mr. Belnick. Did you ask General Singlaub to come over to the 
Embassy after he told you he had seen Commander Pastora? 

Mr. Tambs. No, I didn’t. 

Mr. Belnick. Did you speak about his meeting with Pastora? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes. He called up and said he had seen Pastora, and 
since my mission was always to find out what was going on and tell 
our friends up here in Washington. I said, “Why don’t you come 
over for dinner?” And I remember we had tacos that night. 

Mr. Belnick. Aside from tacos, did he give you a copy of an 
agreement, that is General Singlaub give you a c opy of an agree- 
ment he had entered into with Commander Pastora? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes. 

Mr. Belnick. Would you turn in your exhibit book to exhibit 
LAT-1, sir? Is that a copy of a cable that you sent to the Depart¬ 
ment of State for Assistant Secretary Abrams on March 27, 1986, 
setting forth, among other things, a copy of the agreement that 
General Singlaub had entered into with Commander Pastora? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, I haven’t seen this. 

Mr. Belnick. Would you take a look at it? 

Mr. Tambs. I do appreciate the chance to look at it. 

Mr. Belnick. Please. 

Mr. Tambs. OK. 

Yes. He gave me a copy of an agreement that he, as a private 
individual, had made with Comandante Pastora, another private 
individual. 

Mr. Belnick. All right, sir. 

Now, the agreement provided, as set forth in your cable, 

The United States will provide boots, food, ammunition, medicine, maps, military 
needs for Pastora’s troops, including new men who join his army, training advisers, 
correct? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes. And when I saw that, I said, I said, “You cannot 
negotiate for the U.S. Government.” He said, “That does not mean 
the U.S. Government.” He said, “That means we private United 
Statesians.” 

Mr. Belnick. United Statesians? 

Mr. Tambs. That’s a good Spanish word. And he said- 

Mr. Belnick. Let me understand this. He said that the United 
States didn’t mean United States; it meant private citizens? 

Mr. Tambs. That’s right. 

Mr. Belnick. That was his definition of United States? 

Mr. Tambs. I said, I said, “General,” I said, “You cannot negoti¬ 
ate an agreement in the name of the U.S. Government.” He said, 
“It does not mean the U.S. Government.” 

Mr. Belnick. It only says United States. 

Sir, did you report in your cable- 

Mr. Tambs. Well, is it in the cable? Obviously I have to send the 
text as given to me. I can’t change the text. 

Mr. Belnick. I understand, sir. 

Did you make comments at the end of this cable, LAT-1? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, the fact is the comments were given verbally to 
the deputy, CIA representative in Costa Rica. And he took them 
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down and sent it out, and I did not review the cable. Right? May I 
read the comments? 

Mr. Belnick. Yes, sir, let me read it because the copy is some¬ 
what blurry. 

Ambassador’s comments. In spite of written agreement, we have reservations that 
Pastora will comply. However, since Singlaub is envoy of Senator Helms and will 
report to him his observations and his own reservations upon return to Washington, 
Senator Helms may re-evaluate his position regarding Pastora. Singlaub and his col¬ 
league, Barbara F. Studley, assisted—assured Ambassador,” rather, “that Pastora 
agreed that all supplies/equipment/training will be delivered/provided via UNO”— 
the United Nicaraguan Opposition. “Nothing will be delivered until Pastora’s men 
are moved inside Nicaragua. 

—Mr: Tambs. J-was reporting, not evaluating.____ 

Mr. Belnick. That is the report you made concerning this agree¬ 
ment? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes, but that is a report. That is what you get paid 
to do. 

Mr. Belnick. Did you receive a quick response from the State 
Department to this cable? 

Would you look at exhibit LAT no. 2, which is a copy of a cable 
signed by Deputy Secretary Whitehead, but coming from and 
through Assistant Secretary Abrams to you, dated March 29, 1986. 

Mr. Tambs. Yes. 

Mr. Belnick. You received this cable in which the Assistant Sec¬ 
retary and Deputy Secretary said, among other things, 

I was astounded by the report of the agreement, concluded between General Sing¬ 
laub and Eden Pastora, I fail to understand how you and the CIA representative 
could associate yourselves with an agreement which purports to commit the United 
States to provide military material and advisers in exchange for a series of under¬ 
takings on Pastora’s part. 

Now, sir, did you understand from the text of the agreement how 
the State Department might have concluded this was an agreement 
that purported to bind the United States of America? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, first of all, we did not associate ourselves with 
the agreement. We were reporting on an agreement between two 
private individuals. 

Mr. Belnick. All right, sir. 

Mr. Tambs. And if you will go back, if I may, to—what is it, ex¬ 
hibit 1. It is stated here, right at the beginning, it is stated here 
twice; right? 

It is stated here, “this memo is to acknowledge the agreement 
made this day between Major General John K. Singlaub, U.S.A. re¬ 
tired, and Commander Eden Pastora.” 

Well, obviously, Mr. Singlaub was not a representative of the 
U.S. Government. So I thought that perhaps the astounding cable 
could only mean they hadn't read what we had sent out because we 
were reporting. 

Mr. Belnick. Well, sir, would you look at the last paragraph of 
exhibit LAT-2? 

You say it was your view they hadn't read the cable. Did you 
think that it was unreasonable for a reasonable observer, as 
Deputy Secretary Whitehead put it, to conclude that there would 
be wrong impressions conveyed by your association or the Embas¬ 
sy’s association with an initiative by General Singlaub that pur¬ 
ported to speak in writing on behalf of the United States? 
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Did you consider that an unreasonable impression to be created? 

Mr. Tambs. Would you repeat that question? 

Mr. Belnick. Look at the question which was put to you at the 
end of exhibit 2. It says, to a reasonable observer, what impressions 
would have been conveyed by your and the Embassy’s association 
with this initiative? 

Mr. Tambs. If I may, I believe I answered that. 

Mr. Belnick. Yes, sir. . 

Mr. Tambs. In a subsequent cable. j 

Mr. Belnick. In LAT exhibit 3- 

Mr. Tambs. If that is—that is exhibit what, sir; three? 

Mr. Belnick. LAT exhibit 3, yes, sir. 

Mr. Tambs. Paragraph 5? 

Mr. Belnick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tambs. The answer is 

To any reasonable observer it would appear that since General Singlaub, acting as 
a private individual, requested an interview with me, and since we wish to find out 
what was going on, this is entirely normal, given his involvement with the number 
of Nicaraguan resistance instrumentalities. 

Mr. Belnick. So you believed that the Deputy Secretary White- 
head and Assistant Secretary Abrams’ reaction to your cable, send¬ 
ing the agreement, was not reasonable? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, whether it was reasonable or unreasonable, the 
fact is when we sent up a reporting cable, and reasonable men can 
have different views of something, so it is not unusual. 

Mr. Belnick. Did you send up that reporting cable through a 
back channel? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Belnick. The CIA channel? ' 

Mr. Tambs. Yes. 

Mr. Belnick. Why did you sent it up through a highly restricted 
secret channel? 

Mr. Tambs. Why did I send it up? 

Mr. Belnick. Yes, sir. Why didn’t you send it up through the 
normal diplomatic channel? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, because we did not, we work on a need-to-know 
basis; right? 

Mr. Belnick. Even with agreements between purely private indi¬ 
viduals? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, we had all sorts of reporting which might go 
back channel, which was not really of great importance, so there 
was nothing unusual about that. 

Mr. Belnick. It did not occur to you that despite disclaimers of 
U.S. Government involvement somebody might be able to use the 
text of that agreement to indicate that the United States through 
the Embassy had committed itself to supplying military needs of 
Eden Pastora? That was not your view? 

Mr. Tambs. My view was that we should report to Washington 
what we had found out. And that is what we did. 

Mr. Belnick. Sir, would you look at LAT exhibit 4, which is a 
cable that you then received from the Secretary of State, in which 
he told you that, at his request, the State Department legal adviser 
had reviewed the issues, the legal issues, raised by the agreement, 
and the Secretary continued, 
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Based on his review, the legal adviser concludes that it is impossible to rule out 
the possibility that your disclaimers of U.S. Government involvement notwithstand¬ 
ing, Pastora might attempt to use the Singlaub agreement to pressure or embarrass 
the United States Government. 

You are therefore instructed to inform Pastora that Singlaub is not authorized to 
negotiate on behalf of the United States, that the U.S. Government does not consid¬ 
er itself bound by Singlaub's agreement, and that U.S. Government policy remains 
as stated to Pastora on March 7 by me, Secretary of State Shultz, and Assistant Sec¬ 
retary Abrams,” et cetera. Did you disagree with that view? 

Mr. Tambs. In what sense? 

Mr. Belnick. That notwithstanding your disclaimers it would be 
possible for reasonable observers to conclude that the U.S. Govern¬ 
ment had associated itself with this agreement? 

Mr. Tambs. Pastora had the agreement anyway. 

Mr. Belnick. Did you disagree with the view- 

Mr. Tambs. May I finish? 

Mr. Belnick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tambs. We were reporting on an agreement made between 
two private individuals. It is our job to report. If we did not report, 
Pastora would still have the agreement; right? 

Mr. Belnick. But, sir, your report did not contain any disclaimer 
of U.S. Government involvement, did it? Exhibit 1. 

Mr. Tambs. Well, if you look at exhibit 1, it is my impression— 
and once again, reasonable men can disagree, right? —is that it 
opens with an agreement between two private individuals which 
is—what else can you do? What else can you say? 

Mr. Belnick. Sir, did yoti carry out the instructions to inform 
Eden Pastora that the U.S. Government did not consider its bound? 

Mr. Tambs. We did. 

Mr. Bflnick. When did you so inform Commander Pastora? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, I found out that he was out of the country. 
Wasn’t it? Isn’t that what we say in our reporting cable? We made 
an effort to find him, but I think he had gone to Washington. 

Mr. Belnick. Did you ever find him thereafter and convey the 
information that the U. S. Government disclaimed that agreement? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, I wasn’t going to talk to him anyway because I 
never talk to- 

Mr. Belnick. So you didn’t speak to him about that? 

Mr. Tambs. No. 

Mr. Belnick. Did you speak to General Singlaub about that? 

Mr. Tambs. No. 

Mr. Belnick. All right, sir. Now, do you have an understanding 
of why, in light of the instructions, you believed you had been re¬ 
ceiving theretofore from the RIG about the Southern Front and the 
airfield, why it was that the Department of State reacted as it did, 
Assistant Secretary Abrams included, to your transmission of this 
report about the agreement involving Singlaub and Pastora? 

Do you know why they reacted so vehemently against it? 

Mr. Tambs. No, I have no idea. 

Mr. Belnick. And you never discussed that with them? 

Mr. Tambs. No. 

Mr. Belnick. Now, sir- 

Chairman Hamilton. May I interrupt again simply to notify 
Members of the House a vote is pending on final passage of the 
Older American’s Act. You may proceed. 
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Mr. Belnick. I just have several more questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Sir, how did you communicate with the RIG in Washington 
about your activities generally regarding the airstrip, regarding 
the opening of the Southern Front, regarding the carrying out of 
your mission as you understood it? 

Mr. Tambs. My contacts were very limited, Mr. Belnick—is that I 
recall sending maybe two or three cables in 18 months, a limited 
number of phone calls—is that Mr. Castillo was the channel which 
went back to the RIG. 

Mr. Belnick. Did anyone from the State Department instruct 
you that Mr. Castillo was to be your channel back to the RIG? 

Mr. Tambs. No. 

Mr. Belnjck. And the channel, as you used it, as I understand it, 
sir, was that you would convey information to Tomas Castillo and 
assume that he was channeling it back through CIA channels to 
the RIG, correct? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes. And that was confirmed on numerous occasions 
because obviously if the other two members of the RIG, three mem¬ 
bers if you wish, were abreast of developments, obviously the infor¬ 
mation was leading them. 

Let me explain to you how an embassy works. Most embassies 
have two communications systems. All right? They have basically a 
State Department communications system, which includes, you 
know, cameras and you name it, and then it has a CIA station 
transmission system. 

Mr. Belnick. All right, sir. 

Mr. Tambs. And you are probably aware that distribution of mes¬ 
sages through state channels can only be described as generous. 
And since we were operating on a need-to-know basis, we have be¬ 
lieved it prudent to use the CIA channel. 

Mr. Belnick. All right, sir. Do you know of any occasion when 
Mr. Castillo spoke to Assistant Secretary Abrams, to your knowl¬ 
edge? 

Mr. Tambs. You mean over the phone or something? 

Mr. Belnick. Yes. About any of these matters. 

Mr. Tambs. No, no. 

Mr. Belnick. Did you ever see any cables from Mr. Castillo back 
to the RIG? 

Mr. Tambs. Did- 

Mr. Belnick. Concerning the Freedom Fighters. 

Mr. Tambs. The CIA does not show you the originals. 

Mr. Belnick. Did you see any copies? 

Mr. Tambs. Wait a minute. Originals or original copies. What 
you get is a sanitized version with all sorts of things—sort of like 
this—cut out, and that is what, you know, you read. OK? 

Mr. Belnick. All right, sir. 

Did you ever appear at any RIG meetings? 

Mr. Tambs. No. 

Mr. Belnick. Did you ever receive any written instructions from 
the RIG concerning the Freedom Fighters? 

Mr. Tambs. No. 

Mr. Belnick. All right, sir. Now, you resigned from your post in 
January of 1987? 
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Mr. Tambs. No, I actually resigned, sent in my resignation in 
early December 1986. 

Mr. Belnick. As I understand it, that resignation had nothing to 
do with the controversy that had developed and led to these hear¬ 
ings. 

Mr. Tambs. That is correct, Mr. Belnick. In July of 1986, I wrote 
the President of Arizona State University, J. Russell Nelson, tell¬ 
ing him, as we had previously agreed, I would return to full-time 
teaching in the spring of 1987. 

Mr. Belnick. And when you announced your resignation to the 
staff in December of 1986, you said in substance that you believed 
you had accomplished the mission involving the opening of the 
Southern Front that you had been sent down to accomplish? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Belnick. All right, sir. 

And you are currently back at Arizona State as a full professor 
specializing in Latin American history. 

Mr. Tambs. That is correct. 

Mr. Belnick. Thank you very much, Mr. Ambassador. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no further questions. 

Chairman Inouye. OK. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Ballen. 

Mr. Ballen. Thank you very much. I just have a few questions. 
Ambassador Tambs, were you ever aware of C-7 aircraft that be¬ 
longed to the private resupply group obtaining information to land 
at the international airport? 

Mr. Tambs. C-7? 

Mr. Ballen. C-7 or any other aircraft belonging to the—that is a 
Caribou? 

Mr. Tambs. Belonging to- 

Mr. Ballen. This private group. 

Mr. Tambs. Yes. 

Mr. Ballen. What do you know in that regard? Were you asked 
to obtain permission of the Costa Rican Government for the refuel¬ 
ing to occur? 

Mr. Tambs. These aircraft were—this is when, July or August. 
Mr. Ballen. That would be—from approximately the June 
through July 1986. 

Mr. Tambs. In other words, this was after the Santa Elena air¬ 
strip had been shut down. 

Mr. Ballen. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Tambs. Yes, on at least one occasion, and possibly on two, I 
was advised that an aircraft would have to land because it did not 
have sufficient fuel to return to base. 

All right? 

And at that time I asked two of my officers—this is very early in 
the morning—to make certain the aircraft was refueled and gotten 
out of there as quickly as possible. 

Mr. Ballen. You said that you were advised of this. Who advised 
you? 

Mr. Tambs. Tomas Castillo. 

Mr. Ballen. And did you seek to obtain permission of the gov¬ 
ernment? 

Mr. Tambs. No. 
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Mr. Ballen. How could the aircraft land without permission? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, it iust landed. It was refueled and it took off. 

Mr. Ballen. It didnt have to be cleared by the officials at the 
airport, the international airport? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, I understand it was cleared by officials at the 
airport. If you want—if you are talking about me talking to some¬ 
body, no. 

Mr. Ballen. Do you know- 

Mr. Tambs. My officers were acting under my instructions, and I 
am responsible—I want to make that clear. Here again, you have a 
choice. You have American pilots whose lives are at stake, and at 
the same time, you have people dying in the swamps and jungles of 
southern Nicaragua, and are you going to abandon them? 

Mr. Ballen. Ambassador Tambs, let me ask you this question. 
Did you ever receive any communications from Colonel North 
asking you to obtain Costa Rican Government approval for refuel¬ 
ing at the international airport? 

Mr. Tambs. No. It may have—I never had any direct communica¬ 
tion with North on that at all. 

Mr. Ballen. Do you know whether anyone—Mr. Castillo or 
anyone else—referred you to those kinds of communications from 
North on refueling flights? ^ 

Mr. Tambs. I am sorry, would you repeat that? 

Mr. Ballen. Did anyone else, to your knowledge, have that kind 
of communication that was in turn relayed to you? 

Mr. Tambs. Did anyone else have that kind of information? 

Mr. Ballen. Yes. Specifically, Mr. Castillo, Tomas Castillo. 

Mr. Tambs. He was the one who advised me of the aircraft. 

Mr. Ballen. Did he tell you whether or not he had spoken to 
Colonel North? 

Mr. Tambs. Not that I recall. 

Mr. Ballen. Very good. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no further questions. 

Chairman Inouye. Mr. Van Cleve. 

Mr. Van Cleve. No questions, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Chairman Inouye. Ambassador Tambs, I believe in your testimo¬ 
ny you indicated that the major objective of your assignment in 
Costa Rica was to assist patriotic Americans in aiding the Freedom 
Fighters; is that correct? 

Mr. Tambs. V t 'll, that was one of my tasks. 

Obviously, I had other things to do, Senator. I would like to 
make it clear that the best guarantee of a continued prosperous 
and democratic Costa Rica is a prosperous and democratic Nicara¬ 
gua. 

Consequently, since I have been in and out of Costa Rica since 
about 1957, I believe very sincerely that by aiding the Nicaraguan 
Freedom Fighters we would, in effect, buttress Costa Rican democ¬ 
racy. 

And, of course, one reason that they were amenable to an air¬ 
strip was their consistent and persistent, perhaps better said, and 
very real fear of invasion from their Goliath to the north, which in 
that case is Nicaragua. 

Chairman Inouye. I have before me a letter dated August 14, 
1985, from the Secretary of State to you on the eve of your assign- 
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ment as chief of mission in San Jose. This letter to you is marked 
“secret,” and this letter has no reference to giving assistance to the 
Contras. 

Mr. Tambs I believe, sir, that I was already in Costa Rica at that 
time. 

Chairman Inouye. Wasn't it strange that the Secretary of State 
would not mention the importance of the Contras in this letter to 
you? 

Mr. Tambs. Frankly, it would seem more strange if he had men¬ 
tioned it. 

Chairman Inouye. I see. 

In response to a question relating to the Boland Amendment in 
which you indicated that you weren’t quite certain as to the legal 
implications, you said, “One who takes the king’s schillings, does 
the king’s bidding.” 

Mr. Tambs. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Inouye. Who is the king? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, I would assume it would be the U.S. Govern¬ 
ment. 

Chairman Inouye. The President of the United States? 

Mr. Tambs. Why, you could character that, I suppose. 

Chairman Inouye. Now, Mr. Belnick showed you exhibit 4, I be¬ 
lieve, in which the State Department—the Secretary of State, spe¬ 
cifically—expressed his concern over your relationship with Gener¬ 
al Singlaub and said the following: 

You are, therefore, instructed to inform Pastora that Singlaub is not authorized to 
negotiate on behalf of the United States; that the United States Government does 
not consider itself bound by Singlaub’s agreement; and that the United States Gov¬ 
ernment policy remains as stated to Pastora on March 7 by me. 

Did you notify Mr. Pastora? 

Mr. Tambs. Upon receipt of this cable, sir, we searched for Mr. 
Pastora. He was out of the country. It is my understanding that 
the officer who was directed to tell him finally did catch up with 
him, but I won’t swear to that. It was his instructions to do so, 
though. 

Chairman Inouye. Did you notify General Singlaub? 

Mr. Tambs. No. Does it say that here? 

My reading of the cable at that time, sir, was that I was sup¬ 
posed to send somebody to talk to Mr. Pastora. Certainly, General 
Singlaub had departed Costa Rica and he was back in the United 
States. 

Chairman Inouye. When you saw Mr. Pastora in Washington in 
July, did you carry out your instructions? 

Mr. Tambs. I met Mr. Pastora in July of 1985, prior to my depar¬ 
ture to Costa Rica, sir. 

Chairman Inouye. It bothers me, Mr. Ambassador, that as we 
find ourselves on the 200th anniversary of our Constitution in 
having private citizens conducting a war in the name of the United 
States and private citizens entering into agreements in the name of 
the United States. 

Does that concern you? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, sir, I called that to General Singlaub’s atten¬ 
tion when he gave me a copy of the agreement and pointed out to 
him that he was not the U.S. Government, and he agreed. 
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Now, on the other hand, you remember Cordell Hull when he 
talked about U.S. foreign policy, he said, first of all, U.S. foreign 
policy must be in the interests of the United States, and secondly, 
it must be a consistent foreign policy. 

So, I—a reasonable person could assume that perhaps General 
Singlaub was attempting to be consistent—that is, in aiding the 
Nicaraguan Armed Democratic Resistance. After all, there are 
groups, as you know, sir, who are aiding the Sandinista Govern¬ 
ment from the United States. So, there appear to be people on both 
sides. 

Chairman Inouye. So, as long as you believe that it is in the best 
interests of the United States, you are free to carry out what you 
consider to be the foreign policy of the United States? 

Mr. Tambs. No, sir, I am not suggesting that whatsoever. Obvi¬ 
ously, we are bound by the laws and the Constitution, but once 
again, the cable of this agreement between two private individ¬ 
uals—excuse me—was a reporting cable. And it is our duty, or our 
job to tell Washington what is going on. Obviously they- 

Chairman Inouye. You got your marching orders on the opening 
of the Southern Front from Colonel North? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Inouye. You did not get this direction from the Secre¬ 
tary of State? 

Mr. Tambs. No, sir. 

Chairman Inouye. You were also instructed by the Assistant Sec¬ 
retary, Mr. Abrams, to effectuate the carrying out of the second 
front? 

Mr. Tambs. The Assistant Secretary was abreast of all the devel¬ 
opments when I saw him on various occasions, and I assumed, con- 
--Sequently, that-ho^ and the other members of the RIG were direct¬ 
ing this. This was confirmed as late as September 1986, when we 
had another chief of missions meeting at Homestead Air Force 
Base in Florida, in which the three members of RIG, as well as 
other people, were present when the CIA—the senior—what is the 
name of that? 

The Chief of the CIA Central American Task Force gave a pres¬ 
entation which reviewed the entire situation in the presence of 
some 30 to 35 people. 

Chairman Inouye. If the Secretary of State had instructed you to 
cease and desist in carrying out the second front, would you have 
listened to his orders or that of Colonel North? 

Mr. Tambs. Obviously, the Secretary of State. 

Chairman Inouye. You didn’t consider this message from the 
Secretary to be important enough to pursue Pastora, did you? 

Mr. Tambs. Sir, I did not talk in Costa Rica to any of the mili¬ 
tary commanders. I instructed an officer to advise Eden Pastora of 
the Secretary’s position. Eden Pastora was not in the country. 

I requested the officer to pursue him and tell him when he re¬ 
turned, but since, if I recall correctly, sir, Mr. Pastora was going 
over to State anyway, one could assume that they would tell him. 
As I recall correctly, he was going—coming up here to Washington 
to see people at the State Department. 
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Chairman Inouye. So you did not respond to the Secretary as he 
directed you? He says, "Please report when this has been done to¬ 
gether with Pastoral response." 

Mr. Tambs. Wasn’t there another cable, sir, saying that we had 
pursued him but he was out of the country? 

Here it is, sir. Here is my response, if you would care to look at 
it. It didn’t have a number on it. Here it is. 

That is what? No. 5, sir? 

Chairman Inouye. Is that your report to Secretary Shultz? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes. That is a reference back to the cable proceeding 
it. So we did report back, as you can see, sir. 

Chairman Inouye. You did report back to say that you were not 
able to meet with Pastora? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes. 

Chairman Inouye. Would you be surprised if you were told that 
Secretary Abrams has testified that he was not aware of the con¬ 
struction of the airstrip before it was started? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, I can’t speak for Secretary of State Abrams. I 
would be somewhat surprised but- 

Chairman Inouye. Is his memory failing him? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, he might have been distracted. I don’t know 
what context that he possibly received the information, or what¬ 
ever, and really only he can speak for himself. I can’t speak for 
him. 

Chairman Inouye. In fact, he has testified that he does not recall 
discussing this assignment with you at the September 1985 Central 
American Chiefs of Mission Conference. 

Mr. Muse. Could you repeat that question, Senator? 

Chairman Inouye. Secretary Abrams has testified that he does 
not recall discussing this assignment with Ambassador Tambs 
during the September 1985 Central American Chiefs of Mission 
Conference. 

Mr. Tambs. I did not know, sir, that he testified that. 

Chairman Inouye. But you are convinced that at that time he 
did discuss it with you as you have testified? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Inouye. On this press conference that was considered 
by the Costa Rican Government to possibly expose the existence of 
this airstrip, you did call the President of Costa Rica? 

Mr. Tambs. That is correct, sir. 

Chairman Inouye. In receiving your instructions from Colonel 
North, did Colonel North provide you with any limits as to what 
you could do to get the Costa Rican Government to do your bid¬ 
ding? 

Mr. Tambs. No. He just—he indicated that it was counterproduc¬ 
tive, and he asked me to talk to the President. And so I did. 

Chairman Inouye. Was any quid pro quo provided or any threat 
or suggestion? 

Mr. Tambs. No. No, sir. 

Chairman Inouye. The President was just amenable? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes. He is a very decent man. 

Chairman Inouye. Where do you think your orders were coming 
from when you received direction from Colonel North? 
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Mr. Tambs. I believe that they—and still do, sir, believe that 
they were coming from the RIG. 

Chairman Inouye. And where did the RIG get its orders from? 

Mr. Tames. That, I can’t say, sir. 

_Ch airm an Inouye. You are a professor of Diplomatic Relations? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, I do teach the course. My main specialty, sir, is 
in Latin American history, Inter-American relations. I have taught 
that course, sir. 

Chairman Inouye. Do you believe that decisions of this stature 
and nature can originate and be implemented by a second-level bu¬ 
reaucrat? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, you know, there is a hierarchy in this world, 
right? And I don’t believe they could, but that would only be specu¬ 
lation on my part. 

Chairman Inouye. Did it seem rather strange to you that a lieu¬ 
tenant colonel can tell you, an Ambassador, who under any code of 
protocol would outrank him, tell you what to do? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, I assumed he was speaking for people in higher 
authority. That is all I can tell you. 

Chairman Inouye. And you were convinced that everything you 
did was in the interests of the United States? 

Mr. Tambs. That is correct, sir. 

Chairman Inouye. And you were convinced that every action 
taken was legal. 

Mr. Tambs. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Inouye. And that it did come from higher authority? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Inouye. I thank you very much, Mr. Ambassador. 

Mr. Tambs. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Hamilton. Before proceeding to the next questioner, I 
want to observe that after this witness, we will be taking the testi¬ 
mony of a senior CIA official in Central America who was a covert 
operative. The testimony will be taken in executive session solely 
to protect his identity and that of his family. 

The transcript of nis testimony will be declassified and released 
to the public within 24 hours of the time his testimony is complet¬ 
ed. 

I will entertain a motion from Mr. Cheney, the Ranking Minori¬ 
ty Member of the House Committee, regarding conducting that 
hearing in closed session. 

Mr. Cheney. Mr. Chairman, in light of the sensitive nature of 
the material-to-be discussed, I move the co mmittee m eet in execu¬ 
tive session. 

Chairman Inouye. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Inouye. Since the hearing on the CIA witness will be 
a joint one by the House and Senate Committees, I offer a motion 
to the Senate Select Committee that its hearings on this witness be 
closed. 

Mr. Rudman. Mr. Chairman, I second the motion of Chairman 
Inouye. 

Chairman Hamilton. We have then before us a House motion 
and a Senate motion to close the hearings. 

Is there discussion from either House or Senate Members? 
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Hearing none, the question for the House Members is on the 
House motion to close the hearing on the CIA witness. 

After that, the Senate Committee will decide its motion. 

The clerk will call the roll of the House Members. 

Ms. Rayner. Mr. Hamilton. 

Chairman Hamilton. Aye. 

Ms. Rayner. Mr. Fascell. 

Mr. Fascell. Aye. 

Ms. Rayner. Mr. Foley. 

[No response.] 

Ms. Rayner. Mr. Rodino. 

Mr. Rodino. Aye. 

Ms. Rayner. Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Brooks. Aye. 

Ms. Rayner. Mr. Stokes. 

Mr. Stokes. Aye. 

Ms. Rayner. Mr. Aspin. 

[No response.] 

Ms. Rayner. Mr. Boland. 

Mr. Boland. Aye. 

Ms. Rayner. Mr. Jenkins. 

[Nc response.] 

Ms. Rayner. Mr. Cheney. 

Mr. Cheney. Aye. 

Ms. Rayner. Mr. Broomfield. 

Mr. Broomfield. Aye. 

Ms. Rayner. Mr. Hyde. 

Mr. Hyde. Aye. 

Ms. Rayner. Mr. Courter. 

Mr. Courter. Aye. 

Ms. Rayner. Mr. McCollum. 

Mr. McCollum. Aye. 

Ms. Rayner. Mr. DeWine. 

Mr. DeWine. Aye. 

Ms. Rayner. The ayes are 12, the noes are zero. 

Chairman Hamilton. The motion to close the hearing is carried. 
Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Inouye. The question is now on the motion to close 
the hearing of the Senate Select Committee on the CIA witness. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

Ms. Durflinger. Mr. Mitchell. 

Mr. Mitchell. Aye. 

Ms. Durflinger. Mr. Nunn. 

[No response.] 

Ms. Durflinger. Mr. Sarbanes. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Aye. 

Ms. Durflinger. Mr. Heflin. 

Mr. Heflin. Aye. 

Ms. Durflinger. Mr. Boren. 

Mr. Boren. Aye. % 

Ms. Durflinger. Mr. McClure. 

Mr. McClure. Aye. 

Ms. Durflinger. Mr. Hatch. 

Mr. Hatch. Aye. 
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Ms. Durflinger. Mr. Cohen. 

Mr. Cohen. Aye. 

Ms. Durflinger. Mr. Trible. 

Mr. Trible. Aye. 

Ms. Durflinger. Mr. Rudman. 

Mr. Rudman. Aye. 

Ms. Dup.f tt nger. Mr. Inouye. 

Chairman Inouye. Aye. 

Ms. Durflinger. Ten ayes; no nays. 

Chairman Inouye. The motion is carried. 

Chairman Hamilton. We will continue with the questions to the 
Ambassador with Mr. DeWine. 

Mr. DeWine. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Ambas¬ 
sador, thank you for being with us today. 

Mr. Ambassador, let me start by asking you maybe a broad ques¬ 
tion. You are a specialist in Latin American affairs. This is what 
you teach. In fact, you just told us that you teach history, history 
of the area. You have also served as an Ambassador to Colombia. 
You served as our Ambassador to Costa Rica at a very crucial time. 

Why, can you tell us why a little country of under three million 
people like Nicaragua should be considered to be posing a threat to 
the other democracies of the region? It is very difficult, frankly, for 
some of our constituents to understand that, why some of us are 
concerned about that. 

What is the threat that you see? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, obviously the United States is larger than 
Nicaragua. You hear many times David and Goliath thesis. If you 
want to really look at the David and Goliath thesis in the context 
of Central America, the Goliath is Nicaragua compared to its 
neighbors. 

Mr. DeWine. Why is that? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, earlier I gave you some of the weaponry that 
they have acquired which is all out of proportion to what the 
region has ever had before. Additionally, I think there is something 
which might touch upon and that is that in my view, the Soviets 
have three major strategic moves underway. One is to surround 
geographically the People’s Republic of China. Vietnam is part of 
that. 

Two, it is to prevent or to deny the West industrialized nations 
access to oil and ore, which means the Middle East and southern 
Africa. 

Third, it is to isolate the United States from its friends and allies 
and trading partners in Latin America. Now ever since the Span- 
ish-American War, the United States has really not been obliged to 
divert massive forces of men, material, or money southward. In 
effect, our ability to project power eastward across the Atlantic to 
western Europe and the Middle East and westward across the Pa¬ 
cific to Asia depends upon a cooperative Caribbean and a support¬ 
ive South America. We have that. 

To a great extent our southern frontier is, of course, our soft un¬ 
derbelly. Now, the Sandinistas are dedicated to exporting revolu¬ 
tions. It is one of their slogans. One of the problems, of course, is 
that with Communist totalitarianism, aside from subversion and 
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penetration which is going on in Honduras and El Salvador, is that 
there are massive flows of innocent people, refugees. 

Costa Rica faces this problem. Costa Rica only has 2V2 million 
citizens, and it has between 120,000 and 250,000 Nicaraguan refu¬ 
gees, which is destabilizing the country. 

Now when the Communists take over, somewhere between 10 
and 20 percent of the people usually leave. And obviously as the 
Sandinistas export revolution, as they say they are going to, 
revolution without frontiers—revolucion non frontera—is that 
people will be affected in the rest of Central America and perhaps 
even Mexico. 

We have the possibility of the destabilization of the entire region 
which is going to have, of course, effects here in the United States. 
We tend to forget that San Antonio, TX, is closer to Nicaragua 
than it is to Washington. We in the West are perhaps somewhat 
more cognizant of geography than others. 

Mr. DeWine. Mr. Ambassador, very briefly because my time is 
limited, could you tell us during the time that you were Ambassa¬ 
dor to Costa Rica, what the attitude was by the Costa Ricans about 
the threat from Nicaragua? 

Mr. Tambs. The Costa Ricans- 

Mr. DeWine. Costa Rica with virtually, what, no military at all? 

Mr. Tambs. The Costa Ricans, as you know, supported the Sandi- 
nista revolution. They virtually gave up their national sovereignty 
over the entire northern frontier. Some 37 Cuban aircraft landed 
in Iano Grande, the airfield in the west laden with weapons for the 
Sandinista revolution. 

And the Costa Ricans believed, as many of us did, that the Sandi¬ 
nista revolution would be one of center left, Social Democrats, 
Christian Democrats, and the tragedy, of course, is that it is a revo¬ 
lution betrayed, and the Costa Ricans feel betrayed more than 
anyone else because they supported the Sandinista revolution 
against the tyranny of Somoza, and they fear, with good reason, de- 
stabilization from Nicaragua. 

There are some five terrorist groups, Communist based, in Costa 
Rica who received training and funds from Nicaragua. But addi¬ 
tionally, what Costa Rica needs is investment in productivity. As 
long as you have a Marxist-Leninist totalitarian regime in Nicara¬ 
gua, monev and technology, which the country needs, is not going 
to come. That is one of the great tragedies in the long pull. 

Mr. DeWine. Mr. Ambassador, let me change the subject for a 
moment. I know vou have been questioned about the Boland 
Amendment. I dont want to replow that same ground. You have 
your opinion about it and it is what you consider its applicability 
and your contact with it, I think very clear in your testimony. 

I want to make sure we leave these hearings with the essential 
facts, that we have the facts pinned down, and I guess we are all 
going to argue about what the Boland Amendment really means 
for a long period of time. I suppose ultimately the courts are going 
to decide. I want to make sure we have the facts. 

It is my understanding that there were no appropriated govern¬ 
ment funds used for the construction of this airstrip; is that cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr. Tambs. To my knowledge, it was all private funds. 
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Mr. DeWine. The materials were not in any way paid for by the 
U.S. Government? 

Mr. Tambs. No, sir, not to my knowledge. 

Mr. DeWine. The laborers out there, who actually did the physi¬ 
cal work, they were not paid for in any way, to your knowledge, by 
U.S. funds? 

Mr. Tambs. No, sir. That’s correct. 

Mr. DeWine. How many people in your Embassy, just give me 
the number, actually knew what was g oing on as the construction 
was taking place? 

Mr. Tambs. As the construction was taking place? 

Mr. DeWine. As it was taking place? 

Mr. Tambs. Probably about four. 

Mr. DeWine. Now, there has been one theory that has been put 
forward that anybody who is on Government payroll, that their 
salary is attributable to time they spent maybe on this airstrip, 
and therefore there was a violation of the Boland Amendment. 

Mr. Tambs. They were not out there driving a bulldozer. 

Mr. DeWine. I didn’t figure they were, but let me just take this 
to its ultimate extreme. Would you have any idea how many hours 
you spent in regard to negotiations about this airstrip or what por¬ 
tion of your total time that you were working, you spent on that? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, I really didn’t negotiate for the airstrip. 

Mr. DeWine. You had some contact with the Government? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes. What are we talking about? Maybe 40 minutes, 
maybe 1 hour and 40 minutes. You know, we are not talking- 

Mr. DeWine. You had some discussion, I assume, in the Embassy 
with these three other people, so maybe we can attribute some 
time to that, too, I assume. Would that be correct? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes, I suppose. 

Mr. DeWine. So you have some time in it, but would it amount 
to more than 2 percent of your time that year? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, no. Considering the fact that I was on a 60- to 
80-hour week, the time is really even less. If you want to give my 
first 40 hours strictly to the Government, then I was doing it on 
my own time. 

Mr. DeWine. All right. Let me move to another area, Mr. Am¬ 
bassador. I want to clarify some things and you have been through 
this, but I want to make sure I understand it. 

You testified that before you went to Central America, before 
you assumed your position as Ambassador in Costa Rica, that you 
talked to Ollie North, and you quote him as saying, “We want you 
to open up a southern front.” 

Was there anybody else that you talked to prior to going down 
there who told you, gave you any kind of instructions about open¬ 
ing a southern front? Was there anybody else in the U.S. Govern¬ 
ment that you can recall? 

Mr. Tambs. Not that I recall. Briefly I met the chairman of the 
CIA Central American Task Force. We touched peripherally on 
this. 

Mr. DeWine. But no instructions from him about that? 

Mr. Tambs. No. 

Mr. DeWine. All right. 
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Mr. Tambs. It was obvious that he knew what had been dis¬ 
cussed, if you wish to put it that way. 

Mr. DeWine. But I want—it is important we get exactly what 
the facts are as far as the discussion, and we are not in a court of 
law and we don't have the hearsay rule, but you and I for the next 
5 minutes are going to pretend like we do have a hearsay rule, if 
that is all right with you, Mr. Ambassador. We are going to talk 
about what you heard. 

You have been very plain and open with us so far. I appreciate 
that. I want to go through it again and make sure I fully under¬ 
stand it. 

You had a conversation with Elliott Abrams in Panama at this 
Panama meeting, I believe; is that correct? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes. 

Mr. DeWine. Was that the first time any discussion had taken 
place between you and Mr. Abrams in regard to this airstrip or 
Southern Front? 

Mr. Tambs. That is correct. 

Mr. DeWine. All right. 

And hew long did that conversation last? Do you have any idea? 

Mr. Tambs. What, 3 minutes? Four? / 

Mr. DeWine. My understanding is it was in the hallway. 

Mr. Tambs. That is right, exactly. 

Mr. DeWine. At that time, did he give you any specific instruc¬ 
tions about what to do in regard to the Southern Front or in regard 
to the airstrip? 

Mr. Tambs. No, he didn't give me anything, tell me anything not 
to do either. 

Mr. DeWine. You got the impression he knew what was going 
on, but there is no, no instructions. 

Is that my understanding? 

Mr. Tambs. That is correct. 

Mr. DeWine. Did he at any time give you any instructions about 
that later on? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, no, on a couple times- 

Mr. DeWine. Specific orders, something that you would follow? 

Mr. Tambs. No. 

Mr. DeWine. Either way? 

Mr. Tambs. No. 

On one occasion, I now, at least two, he expressed his concern 
about reluctance of the new government. 

Mr. DeWine. All right. 

At what point in time? 

Mr. Tambs. I would not say that that was an instruction. 

Mr. DeWine. Anybody else in the U.S. Government with the ex¬ 
ception of Mr. North and with the exception of the CIA Station 
Chief down there, did you get instructions from anybody else about 
this airstrip? 

Mr. Tambs. No, no. I discussed it, as I testified earlier, with Mr. 
CssGy. 

Mr. DeWine. All right. 

Now- 

Mr. Tambs. But he is not giving me instructions. 
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Mr. DeWine. He’s not giving you instructions. That is at some 
later date, I believe? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes, right. 

Mr. DeWine. I want to make sure I understand. 

Is it my understanding, Mr. Ambassador, that your contact in 
regard to this whole operation was primarily with your CIA Sta¬ 
tion Chief? Is that a fair statement or not? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes, sir, in general, that is correct. 

Mr. DeWine. All right. 

You also had some contact with Ollie North; is that correct? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes. Very peripheral, yes. 

Mr. DeWine. Peripheral with Ollie North? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes. 

Mr. DeWine. Now, you have testified that you assumed that the 
instructions were coming from the RIG; is that correct? 

Mr. Tambs. Right. 

Mr. DeWine. But as far as your direct contact—I want to keep it 
to that—as far as your direct contact, that contact was coming 
from the CIA Station Chief, he is the person you dealt with on a 
daily basis, you would give a message to or he would give you a 
message back; is that right? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, I am not saying we saw each other every day. 
We might see each other once a week and then see each other two 
times a day. 

If you recall, I noted today that in September of 1986, when we 
had the Chief of Missions meeting in Homestead Air Force Base, 
all of the principles of the RIG were there and, you know, the 
Chairman of the CIA, Central American Task Force, went through 
the entire situation in Central America, including the airfield and 
the Southern Front. 

Mr. DeWine. And what date was that, Mr. Ambassador? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes, what date was that? 

Mr. DeWine. Yes. I missed it. You said it. 

Mr. Tambs. I believe it was about the middle of September 1986. 

Mr. DeWine. Of 1986? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes. 

Mr. DeWine. And you assumed your duties in Costa Rica when? 

Mr. Tambs. In July of 1985. What I am suggesting to you, sir, is 
that everything which we had tried to do or had done was well 
known to what I considered to be the principals of the RIG. 

Mr. DeWine. I appreciate that and you have been very clear on 
that. What I am trying to do is just again define who you were 
dealing with. We are putting this story together and one piece of 
the puzzle at a time. We will get to the rest of it. 

A lot of those witnesses are going to come and they will be testi¬ 
fying as well. 

Mr. Ambassador, it is my understanding, I just want to bring 
this out because I am not sure it was totally clear in your earlier 
testimony, your work in Colombia was, frankly, very extraordinary. 
It is not the type thing we usually associate with U.S. Ambassa¬ 
dors, but it was your instruction that you received from Judge 
Clark, you went down there, your life was threatened, your family 
had to be evacuated, you hung in there and you stayed down there. 
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It is my understanding your family was actually taken to a base 
up somewhere in North America to get out of there. 

Mr. Tambs. Yes. In the winter, too. 

Mr. DeWine. Far North, as I recall. 

It is also my understanding that three names were left, I believe 
an airfield of people who were going to be killed and two of those 
were killed and your name was one of the three. 

So it was a tough, tough time down there, and your service down 
there, I think, is very commendable and we certainly appreciate it 
very much. 

Let me ask a final question, Mr. Ambassador. In your dealings 
with Costa Rica, what was their attitude and, if you know, the atti¬ 
tude of other Central American countries, about commitments 
from the United States? Do they have faith in our commitment? Do 
they worry about them? 

What can you—can you shed any light on that? 

Mr. Tambs. I think that is a very important question because the 
major fear among the Central Americans, I can only speak first¬ 
hand for Costa Rica, is that the United States is going to get them 
out front and then abandon them and cut its own deal with the 
Sandinista Government. 

Now, the Costa Ricans are very well-educated and sophisticated 
people, and when they talk about the allies that the United States 
las abandoned, they don't start with the Baltic Republics, the 
' Poles and Romanians in 1945. The Costa Ricans will start with the 
Armenians in 1919. And they, in effect, have somewhat less than 
full faith in the United States’ will and stamina to its commit¬ 
ments to defend democracy in Central America. 

That is one of our major problems. 

Mr. DeWine. My time is up, Mr. Ambassador. Thank you very 
much. 

Chairman Hamilton. Senator Rudman. 

Mr. Rudman. Thank you very much. I will not use the 15 min¬ 
utes. Whoever else is in line? I want to just advise them—I expect 
to use a great deal less of it. 

Ambassador Tambs, it is good to see you again. You have been a 
very candid witness, very refreshing. You are a private citizen, 
came into government service in what, 1982? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rudman. And in for about 4 or 5 years and out again. Back 
to your former pursuits. You have taken full accountability for 
what you did. You let it stand out there. You don’t run and hide. 
And you have been very candid. I don’t have a lot to ask you. 

I was kind of interested in your interview in the New York Times 
on the 3d of May, because it is quite a contrast, not to your testi¬ 
mony here today, but to what I guess you stand for. 

Let me just recount just a few bits of that to you verbatim. It 
was a great story, Mr. Ambassador. I enjoyed it, so I saved it know¬ 
ing you would be here. It was by Joel Brinkly in the New York 
Times on the 3d of May. And there were three quotes I thought 
stood out. 

The first one, this is you speaking, “ ‘Now the people who gave 
us the orders are trying to paint us as running amuck,’ said 
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Tambs, a professor of history at Arizona State University, in his 
first interview on the subject since leaving office. ‘It is insane’.” 

The next quote was, 

“I am terribly afraid they may now have forgotten giving that approval,” Mr. 
Tambs said. “These guys are trying to save their jobs.” You were asked who you were 
referring to and I am not sure of the other quotes on this. You said the RIG. “I believe 
they are talking about Mr. Abrams, the fellow in the CIA and North.” 

That is what you said, right? 

Mr. Tambs. [Shakes head up and down.] 

Mr. Rudman. And then you finally said, ‘‘it is absolutely outra¬ 
geous to fry lower-level officers here carrying out their orders.” 

Those are all accurate statements? 

Mr. Tambs. That is correct, yes, indeed. 

Mr. Rudman. I am just very interested, knowing you to be the 
measured kind of a fellow you are, that something had to happen 
over a several month period to cause you to give that interview and 
make what I believe to be very accurate statements, but still diffi¬ 
cult things to say. 

Tell us why that finally came about and what your personal feel¬ 
ings were as to what was happening to you. Did you feel you were 
kind of being hung out to dry? 

Mr. Tambs. No, the fact is as Ambassador I am responsible and 
was responsible. What I find to be disconcerting, to put it mildly, is 
to see officers who were carrying out what they believed to be 
orders from their legitimate superiors now in effect seeing their ca¬ 
reers sacrificed. And I am referring specifically to the senior CIA 
person in Costa Rica, and you have a situation which I think is one 
which will eventually paralyze the government in the foreign serv¬ 
ice, and that is if an officer receives an order, first of all, he is 
going to wonder whether it is legal and consult his lawyer. 

But secondly, if he feels—if he carries out an order and his 
senior officer is going to cut and run if there is an investigation, 
and investigations, of course, are right and proper, and as I sug¬ 
gested to you today when the question was asked about the aircraft 
landing at the international airport, those orders to service it were 
given by me, and those officers were in effect carrying out orders 
from their legitimate superior. 

Mr. Rudman. But everything you did in relation to the Southern 
Front and all of the things involved thereto, things involved even 
with General Singlaub other than the agreement which we have al¬ 
ready discussed today, all those things were essentially a result of 
directions that you got from relatively high-ranking officials in the 
White House, the agency, and the State Department. 

Mr. Tambs. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rudman. And you assumed that they had authority to give 
them. 

Mr. Tambs. Yes. 

Mr. Rudman. And you carried out their orders to the best of 
your ability? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rudman. And now that you did, and you are no longer a 
part of the establishment, you know, you are off in Arizona teach¬ 
ing so you are not part of the establishment. People are kind of 
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suggesting in their testimony that old Tambs did it all by himself. 
Does that outrage you? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, it is very complimentary in a way, isn’t it? At 
the same time, when we discussed the RIG, I thought they were 
doing a splendid job, and I was delighted to be working with them 
because they wanted to win. 

Mr. Rudman. And they ought to stand up and tell us what a 
splendid job they were trying to do, shouldn’t they? 

Mr. Tambs. I can’t speak for them, but- 

Mr. Rudman. But you would advise that? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes. 

Mr. Rudman. I won’t get into depositions we have here, but I am 
not going to get into some of them because some of them would not 
be seemly, to use your word, to get into here, but I will tell you, 
Ambassador Tambs, that when the depositions of certain people 
you have referred to become public as to what they specifically said 
was their knowledge and what they did and who they told, I think 
that you all will probably burn up. That is what I think. 

Mr. Tambs, one last question. Those Private Patriotic Americans, 
the acronym- 

Mr. Tambs. Yes, sir. Do they have an acronym? 

Mr. Rudman. I don’t know what the acronym is, but they were 
the Private Patriotic Americans. 

Mr. Tambs. PPA would be the acronym. 

Mr. Rudman. Did the Private Patriotic Americans view—you 
knew, of course, who was carrying out their Private Patriotic ac¬ 
tivities was the Udall Corporation. 

Mr. Tambs. Yes. 

Mr. Rudman. You knew that? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes. 

Mr. Rudman. Did you know who the principals in the Udall Cor¬ 
poration were? 

Mr. Tambs. No, sir, I didn’t. 

Mr. Rudman. You didn’t know the principals was a Mr. Hakim? 

Mr. Tambs. No. 

Mr. Rudman. You didn’t know that these Private Patriotic 
Americans were using—you knew they were using a Panamanian 
firm? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rudman. But you were not aware of the fact the Private Pa¬ 
triotic American construction firm, owned by Mr. Hakim, was reg¬ 
istered in Panama and banked in Switzerland, you didn’t know 
that. 

Mr. Tambs. No, sir. Is Mr. Hakim an American? 

Mr. Rudman. Yes, he is. He is naturalized American. 

Ambassador, you have been very direct. I would not be surprised 
if at some point in the proceedings you didn’t get called back by 
someone because your testimony, which I think is absolutely truth¬ 
ful, is in absolute conflict with other testimony this committee will 
have. 

You have no reason not to be telling the truth. You have laid it 
all out and I appreciate it. 

Mr. Tambs. Thank you kindly, sir. 
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Chairman Hamilton. A vote is pending again in the House. It is 
a vote on the rule of the Mineral Leasing Act. Members will be 
voting. One of the members now voting is Mr. Fascell. He is one of 
the principal questioners. He will be back in just a few minutes. 

I suggest we move forward with your Senators, Senator Inouye, 
and let them proceed under the 5-minute rule and then when Mr. 
Fascell comes back, we will go to him. 

Chairman Inouye. So be it. Senator Cohen. 

Mr. Cohen. Ambassador Tambs at that meeting in September of 
1986 at Homestead Air Force Base, you said there were a large 
group of 30 or 35 people? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cohen. I assume Mr. Elliott Abrams was there as well? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cohen. At that meeting, did you discuss the activities of the 
private benefactor group? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, by this time I believe they had the $100 mil¬ 
lion. 

Mr. Cohen. So there was no discussion made? 

Mr. Tambs. It was referred to in an historical pass, I suppose. 

Once again, sir, there was a discussion which was touched upon 
earlier in regards to this in passing of the disposal of the assets but 
that did not really come forward because Mr. North was there, as 
indeed was the chairman of the CIA Central American Task Force, 
and apparently they were having different viewpoints in regards to 
assets, right? 

Mr. Cohen. I'm going to ask you about that. In September of 
1986, did Colonel North tell you that he was trying to get the CIA 
to buy the airfield as an asset, and he wanted to get $4 to $5 mil¬ 
lion? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes, sir. He told me that, but not at that meeting. 
That was earlier, maybe the 3d or 4th of September, in his office in 
the Old Executive Office Building. 

Now, the assets included, to my understanding, the airstrip as 
well as some other unidentified objects. 

Mr. Cohen. But there is no doubt in your mind he did talk about 
a purchase of the assets of $4 to $5 million? 

Mr. Tambs. By the Agency? 

Mr. Cohen. By the Agency. 

Mr. Tambs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cohen. Now, who was the private benefactor who always 
stayed in room 310 of the local hotel? 

Mr. Tambs. I wish I knew. 

Mr. Cohen. How did you know he always stayed in room 310? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, it’s because when Mr. Castillo would go to call 
him he would say, “I’m going to talk to 310,” and Mr. X, whoever 
he was, apparently had a—what do you want to call it—permanent 
reservation there or something. 

Mr. Cohen. You weren’t curious as to who 310 was? 

Mr. Tambs. Of course I was curious. But since he was working 
with the Udall Corporation, I wasn’t that curious. 

Mr. Cohen. Something about the Udall Corporation you didn’t 
want to know about? 
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Mr. Tambs. It isn’t that I didn’t want to know about it, but is 
that if the man wanted to remain anonymous, I thought, well, 
that's fine. 

Mr. Cohen. Would you tell us Secretary Abrams’ assessment of 
Pastora? Do you know what it was? 

Mr. Tambs. No, sir, I don’t. 

Mr. Cohen. You never had any discussions about his qualifica¬ 
tions? 

Mr. Tambs. No. 

Mr. Cohen. Do you know if there was a disagreement between 
the State Department’s assessment of Pastora and the CIA’s? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, I got that impression, but I can’t give you any¬ 
thing hard on that, is that the- 

Mr. Cohen. The question I am trying to ask is, was the State De¬ 
partment upset because Singlaub was negotiating with Pastora or 
because you sent the cable? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, frankly that has entered by mind in the 
months since then. But I don’t know. You know, I don’t know 
whether I’m being cynical or suspicious, but that thought did pass 
my mind. But I have no, nothing besides vibes. OK? 

Mr. Cohen. Now, who did you think Castillo was reporting to, 
Colonel North or Mr. Casey? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, it was my conviction that he was reporting to 
the chairman of the CIA Latin American Task Force and to North. 
And I assumed that the chairman of the CIA Central American 
Task Force was passing word on to the Director. 

Mr. Cohen. And when Castillo told you President Arias was 
going to shut down the airstrip, you told him to pass this along to 
North, right? 

Mr. Tambs. No. I was in the United States at that time, sir. Is 
that—I was in Greenbrier, WV. And from what Colonel North told 
me is that Castillo had phoned North with this information— 
you’re talking about shutting down at the press conference? I’m 
sorry. 

Mr. Cohen. Shutting it down. 

Mr. Tambs. About shutting it down? 

Mr. Cohen. Arias wanted the airstrip closed? 

Mr. Tambs. Right. I told Castillo to tell North and Udall Corpora¬ 
tion to shut it down. 

Mr. Cohen. Did you pass that on to the State Department, that 
information? 

Mr. Tambs. No. 

Mr. Cohen. Who was it that complained about the quality of the 
aircraft General Singlaub was furnishing? 

Mr. Tambs. I did. 

Mr. Cohen. Did you witness it yourself, inspect it yourself? 

^ Mr. Tambs. No. No. A couple of times, Mr. Castillo said that 
there was going to be a resupply flight to the armed democratic re¬ 
sistance? 

Mr. Cohen. But you put it mildly and called it a bunch of junk? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, the fact is that the planes that were supposed 
to do the resupply seemed to be broken down in the airfield at Ilo- 
pango most of the time. 
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Mr. Cohen. Now, you have also said that in your prior experience 
' with NSC, you came to the conclusion that government does not 
work. 

Mr. Tambs. Yes. 

Mr. Cohen. Did you say that? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cohen. And you said the RIG was a mechanism to make it 
work? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes. 

Mr. Cohen. You meant the sub-RIG, didn’t you? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, yes, right. 

Mr. Cohen. You don’t like big committees? 

Mr. Tambs. No. I’m an academician; I know what they are for. 

Mr. Cohen. They create camels? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes, exactly, right. 

Mr. Cohen. So the solution, you would say, is have a small RIG 
and you can get things done? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes. 

Mr. Cohen. Thanks very much. My time is up. Thank you. 

Chairman Inouye. Thank you. 

Senator Heflin. 

Mr. Heflin. Ambassador, when you were given your instructions 
to create a southern front, I believe Assistant Secretary Elliott 
Abrams was then up for confirmation and a short time thereafter 
confirmed. 

Mr. Tambs. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Heflin. In the State Department, would he have been your 
immediate boss? 

Mr. Tambs. At that time? Prior to my departure? 

Mr. Heflin. Well, immediately after he was confirmed and you 
were in Costa Rica 

Mr. Tambs. Yes, sir. After he was confirmed, right. 

Mr. Heflin. You were going as a new Ambassador to Costa Rica. 
He came in as your boss about that time. Do you have evidence to 
the fact that he knew that your mission was to create a Southern 
Front? 

Mr. Tambs. The only evidence I have, sir, is that when, as I 
recall it, in Panama at the chief of missions’ meeting in early Sep¬ 
tember 1985, we touched upon that matter. 

Mr. Heflin. Was he present? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes. 

Mr. Heflin. Did he discuss it? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, very briefly, you know. It was basically one of 
those hallway affairs, because there seemed to be a Cecil B. De- 
Mille’s cast of thousands, but it was—it was obvious to me, at least 
as I understand it, that he knew as much about it as I did. 

Mr. Heflin. All right. 

So, when you went to your assignment in Costa Rica, did you dis¬ 
cuss your mission with CIA agents there? 

Mr. Tambs. In Costa Rica, sir? 

Mr. Heflin. Yes. 

Mr. Tambs. When I arrived in Costa Rica, is that I called in the 
DCM, I called in the senior CIA representative, and I called in the 
DAO, and told them what I had been instructed to do. 
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So, he was the—the CIA senior representative was there. OK? 

Mr. Heflin. Would you tell us what you did to get started on 
your mission other than that? What did you do next after calling 
them in and discussing it and telling us? 

Mr. Tambs. These were all very intelligent, very capable people, 
with a lot of experience, so I sat down and I listened to them. 

Mr. Heflin. And after you listened to them, what did you do and 
what did they do pertaining to it? 

Mr. Tambs. The question was how you were going to get the 
armed democratic resistance out of Costa Rica. And, of course, that 
was something which both the Costa Ricans and we were interested 
in, and the only way you could get them out of Costa Rica was to 
assure them that they would have logistical support inside Nicara¬ 
gua. 

And by “inside Nicaragua,” we are talking about, you know, 80 
to 100 kilometers, say 50 to 60 miles, because there were some 
forces particularly belonging to Mr. Pastora, who were sitting in 
Nicaraguan territory on some islands in the San Juan River which 
were about 5 to 10 feet from the shore of Costa Rica. So, obviously, 
that was not the sort of thing we were thinking about. 

So, the idea is how do you get them to move? Well, you have to 
feed them, supply them. So, you know, it is like, you know, these 
are capable people, and you discuss it with them, and you listen to 
them. You find out what they think. 

Mr. Heflin. Well, after you listened to them and took action, do 
you feel that you accomplished your mission? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, eventually there was resistant forces in south¬ 
ern Nicaragua, so I suppose you could say yes. 

Mr. Heflin. Was the secret-not-so-secret airstrip a part of the 
mission pertaining to the creation of the Southern Front? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes, sir. You could not get them to go in, with good 
reason, unless they could be supplied. So, consequently, you had to 
either go by land, which was impossible, because the Sandinistas 
had mined the area both inside Costa Rica—a lot of children who 
were—fleeing refugees were savagely mutilated in that affair; and 
the only other possibility was maritime, which was out, and that 
left you with air supply. 

Mr. Hefljn. All right, sir. 

How fajr along in the field, in the area of completion, was this 
secret-not-so-secret airstrip reached before you terminated any fur¬ 
ther activity with it? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, I think that is a very, very pertinent question, 
because theoretically it was completed in the Spring of 1986. 

When they sent in aircraft—after the prohibition, I might add— 
whether it’s an emergency landing or not, during the monsoon or 
the rainy season, it got stuck in the mud. 

So, you could debate whether the contractor or the builders had, 
in effect, completed it. You understand what I mean? 

Mr. Heflin. Yes. It wasn’t paved. It wouldn’t be what we would 
normally think a small town airport would be like, was it? It 
wasn’t paved or any concrete, just a matter of clearing the under¬ 
growth out in order for a landing strip to be there for a plane to 

land on. That is basically- 

Mr. Tambs. I never visited it. 
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Mr. Heflin. You never visited it? 

Mr. Tambs. No. 

Mr. Heflin. If you have seen pictures of it, it would indicate- 

Mr. Tambs. Yes, I saw photographs of it. 

Mr. Heflin. You wouldn’t think it had any great value, would 
you, frorr the viewpoint of the cost of construction? 

Mr. Tambs. Not really, no. 

Mr. Heflin. Then, if it were given a substantial value in a—then 
you would have questions about how much value could be given on 
a monetary basis for it? 

Mr. Tambs. Sir, if I recall correctly, the agreement between the 
Udall Corporation and the owners included the land about it, 
which was a number, a couple hundred hectors, I think. 

So, in other words—you must understand, sir, since it was a 
covert operation—“not so covert,” to use your words—is that you 
had to have space around it which would, in effect, allow for what 
you would call security perimeters. 

One of the reasons that, obviously, the private benefactors 
wanted it covert was because it was always a danger one of the 
Sandinista terrorist groups hitting it or whatever was there. Right? 

Mr. Heflin. Thank you. 

My time is up. 

Chairman Inouye. Chairman Fascell. 

Mr. Fascell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ambassador, glad to see you again. 

Mr. Tambs. How have you been? 

Mr. Fascell. Did we talk last before your went to Colombia or 
after you came back and before you went to Costa Rica? 

Mr. Tambs. I saw you in December in the meeting in Miami, if 
you recall. Right? 

Mr. Fascell. You know, you have been known, and I certainly 
see you that way, as a rock-em, sock-em, no-nonsense type of 
person, cut the red tape, damn the torpedoes, and all that kind of 
stuff. Is that fair? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, I certainly—within the framework of the Con¬ 
stitution and the U.S. law, sir. 

Mr. Fascell. That is the trouble with professors. They anticipate 
the next question. Well, of course, I understand, and I appreciate 
your making that remark, because it gets me to a statement that 
you made that kind of really characterized the way I felt. 

You said—and I am quoting you now, just to refresh your 
memory. I don't expect you to go back and read all this stuff. You 
said, “I heard about the Boland amendment because it was passed 
when I was in Colombia, but the fact is, you know, what you are 
asking is that field officers ought to be constitutional lawyers. If 
Washington—if the legally-constituted authorities, which in this 
case was the RIG—tells us to do something, and assuming it is not 
immoral, then, you know, an officer does it. That is a fact/’ 

That is still the way you feel today, isn’t it? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascell. And if you were doing something that was constitu¬ 
tional and within the law and certainly a worthwhile objective— 
keeping the Communists out of Central America—why would guys 
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cut and run at this point and leave you hanging out there in the 
wind with regard to this issue? 

Mr. Tambs. I don’t know, sir. You would have to ask them. 

Mr. Fascell. But you do feel that way, don<t you? My perception 
of what has happened is correct, is it not? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, I do feel that the field officers have not—who 
went forward—right—are not being backed up by their superiors 
who gave them the orders. 

Mr. Fascell. That is exactly what I meant, and that is the 
reason why you make it very clear in your testimony every time 
that you assumed a responsibility. 

Mr. Tambs. Correct. 

Mr. Fascell. Because you were the Ambassador? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Fascell. And you don’t want any of your men who carried 
out any of your orders to be held responsible for what you were 
doing, which you thought your government wanted you to do? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascell. Now, as an ambassador, you are the personal repre¬ 
sentative of the President of the United States. 

Mr. Tambs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascell. And your orders would come either from the Presi¬ 
dent or from—or through the Secretary of State in a normal case? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes. 

Mr. Fascell. Normally, that is it? 

Mr. Tambs. Right. 

Mr. Fascell. Now in this case, however, we had a special inter¬ 
agency group which was a small kind of an executive committee of 
a bigger interagency group and that struck me as usual because 
normally in crises, you have working groups. 

You have a working group in the State Department. You have a 
working group in the CIA. You have a working group over in De¬ 
fense. Then if it really gets serious, they put one together, all to¬ 
gether, but not in this case. 

They immediately put a small executive committee together that 
covered CIA, State Department, and who else? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, NSC. 

Mr. Fascell. NSC? 

Mr. Tambs. Right. 

Mr. Fascell. OK. 

That was the command center for all practical purposes. Certain¬ 
ly what you have said in your testimony, that is the way you got 
your direction, your orders. 

Now, it never occurred anywhere under those circumstances for 
you to question that authority, did it? 

Mr. Tambs. No, sir. No. 

Mr. Fascell. No other reason for you to wonder whether Secre¬ 
tary of State Shultz was in the loop or out of the loop or beside the 
loop or not even in town. 

Am I correct? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes. That is right. 

Mr. Fascell. And you did the normal course of what an ambas¬ 
sador should do in reporting back to Washington, DC, hence the 
first cable that comes in here which somebody took issue with. 
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But as I see it, you were simply reporting what transpired. 

Mr. Tambs. That is right. 

It is a reporting cable, sir. 

Mr. Fascell. Well, that is the way I see it, too. That goes 
through what the normal process, as I recall it, would be, you 
would sign off on the cable. It would go to the communications 
room, which is the Station Chief. And he would send it? 

Mr. Tambs. Right. That is correct. 

Mr. Fascell. But you would designate whether or not it was 
going to go direct to the State Department? 

Now, in this one, and I don’t remember from looking at it—if you 
would take a quick look at it, I think it says where it was sent. It 
was not normal distribution. 

Mr. Tambs. It says here to CIA, to State, to White House. 

Mr. Fascell. So that was the three agencies on the RIG, on the 
interagency group? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascell. And you have just reported in the normal way? 

Mr. Tambs. Right. 

Mr. Fascell. Now, one of these outfits, though, one of these mes¬ 
sages, somewhere, you went back channel, which meant you gave it 
to your Station Chief who did not send it over the normal State De¬ 
partment wire, but he sent it over a highly classified system that 
only goes from his office to the CIA; is that correct? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, the CIA in this case here, I believe this was 
sent by the Station Chief. 

Well, he was out of town. It was the assistant to the Station 
Chief. When I sent anything back channel, sir, I always sent it to 
those three people, those three addresses. 

Mr. Fascell. You just changed the chief distributor? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes. Right. 

Mr. Fascell. Instead of having State Department distribute it, 
according to the normal processes, or according to the directions on 
the cable, you would send it to CIA, who automatically knew where 
it was going? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, we specifically called out for them to do that. 

Mr. Fascell. Right. 

Mr. Tambs. When I sent anything by myself back channel, you 
see, sir, it says CIA- 

Mr. Fascell. Where are you looking now? 

Mr. Tambs. Up in the Iefthand corner right below the word 
“secret.” 

Mr. Fascell. On exhibit- 

Mr. Muse. No. 1. 

Mr. Fascell. No. 1? 

Mr. Tambs. Right. It says TO: CIA; FOR: Department of State for 
Assistant Secretary Abrams, White House; FOR: Colonel Oliver 
North. 

Here you go, sir. 

Mr. Fascell. I have it. I see it. 

Mr. Tambs. See there? 

Mr. Fascell. OK. Now so why would you use, if you had a 
normal State Department distribution, with designated distribution 
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on the cable, why would you send it from the Station Chief to the 
CIA? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, basically it was on a need-to-know. Additional¬ 
ly, we had had cables—I am a great admirer of the foreign service, 
but the fact is that in many cases the State Department, sir, is a 
sieve. 

We had at least three cables, I can recall, in Costa Rica which 
were sent up on—with a secret or a higher classification, which 
were in the next morning newspapers, which gives one pause some¬ 
times. So this was a safer channel. 

Mr. Fascell. Well, I can’t assess that too much, but you know, 
you brought Ollie North to Colombia. Ollie North gave you the in¬ 
structions with regard to what you should do on opening the South¬ 
ern Front. 

The instructions go to Ollie North because sure as heck, Elliott 
Abrams says he didn't know anything about it. 

Mr. Tambs. About—well, Abrams was the chairman of the RIG. 

Mr. Fascell. I understand that. 

But if you were carrying out the orders of the RIG, why would 
he send that blistering telegram back to you, that cable? That says 
how dare you do this, et cetera, et cetera. 

Whatever exhibit that is. No. 2. 

I mean, he just ate you alive in the cable. 

It sounded like you had invaded his turf, cut off his water, done 
a lot of other horrible things. 

Mr. Tambs. Well, what can I say is perhaps he did not under¬ 
stand that it was a reporting cable. What else can Ijsay? 

Mr. Fascell. Maybe he didn’t like the fact that v you and North 
were good friends, and he thought maybe North was taking over 
his turf. 

Mr. Tambs. Well, since we sent it to him, it seems to me that he 
should understand that we were, in effect, working together. 

Mr. Fascell. Yes. Well, you can’t help but understand why I am 
a little—have some reservations about that, because back in—when 
was it, 1984, 1985—they told you you were part of the Christmas 
Massacre, they were going to get rid of you? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes. 

Mr. Fascell. You weren’t ideological enough, or to the right far 
enough, or tough enough or something. 

Mr. Tambs. Well- 

Mr. Fascell. I was always curious about that, because it looked 
like the pressure from the Senate was really going to dump you out 
into the wasteland. I thought you had done an outstanding job in 
Colombia. 

Mr. Tambs. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Fascell. I want to compliment whoever brought you back. I 
know the Secretary of State interceded on your behalf, and I know 
that somebody else at the White House did also. 

Mr. Tambs. That is what I understand, sir. 

Mr. Fascell. Well, shall I say it was Ollie North? 

Mr. Tambs. You could say that, yes. 

Mr. Fascell. Would I be right? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes. I think you probably would be. 

Mr. Fascell. Thank you. 
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When did you first learn, Mr. Ambassador, that the FBI and the 
U.S. Attorney’s Office in Miami were investigating that Contra-re¬ 
lated activities in Costa Rica? 

Mr. Tambs. We received a notice that the team was going to 
come down, when was that? Some time in 1986; right? 

And we gave them every facility of the Embassy, as indeed we 
should; and they asked us to contact some people who were impris¬ 
oned. 

We made all those arrangements and also set up meetings with 
the investigators, with some individuals in Costa Rica, who they 
wanted to talk to. 

Mr. Fascell. Mr. Ambassador, who told you they were coming. 

Mr. Tambs. It is normal, as you know, sir, if any U.S. Govern¬ 
ment official or representative is going to come to a country that 
they send us advance notice. 

Mr. Fascell. You got direct notice? 

Mr. Tambs. Sir? 

Mr. Fascell. You got direct notice from the attorney, U.S. Attor¬ 
ney? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes. So we knew they were coming and we were pre¬ 
pared naturally to cooperate with them to the fullest. 

Mr. Fascell. What did they tell you at that time? 

Mr. Tambs. They said they were investigating some Cuban Amer¬ 
icans who apparently had connections between gun running and 
also some—perhaps narcotics dealings. 

Mr. Fascell. Did Ollie North know about the investigation? 

Mr. Tambs. I don't know about that. 

Mr. Fascell. You don’t remember ever discussing it, alerting 
him or back channeling with him? 

Mr. Tambs. Why? 

I do recall the FBI agency pulling out a schema of alleged con¬ 
nections from these reputed gun runners that went back to North. 
Of course, when I saw it, I laughed. 

Mr. Fascell. It went Hull, Owen, North; is that correct? 

Mr. Tambs. I believe that as it. I laughed. I know Ollie makes 
mistakes- 

Mr. Fascell. But not that bad? 

Mr. Tambs. Not that many. 

Mr. Fascell. Well, did you call your CIA Station Chief in right 
about then? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, we had all of the appropriate officers there, so 
that they could—you know, we had the chief of the political sec¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Fascell. In other words, you called everybody in and said 
what is going on? 

Mr. Tambs. No. We had these people there to be with the FBI 
officers. 

In other words, we had the DCM, and we had the political offi¬ 
cer, we had the head of the DEA, and we had the Station Chief was 
there. And I think, we had for some reason, I think we had the 
Econ officer there. 

In other words, we had what you would call people who would be 
able to answer questions. 
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Mr. Fascell. After the investigation team left, what happened? 
With regard to that matter? 

Mr. Tambs. They came back. They went back to Miami. 

I think they were gone a couple of weeks and they came back. 
They had some more questions and they did some more interview¬ 
ing, and when they departed, I was under the impression that the 
whole thing was going to go to the grand jury, and that was it. 

Mr. Fascell. So when they left you and you supplied whatever 
information you had- 

Mr. Tambs. Oh, sure. 

Mr. Fascell. Your impression was they were going to go ahead 
with the investigation, go to the grand jury? 

Mr. Tambs. That is right. 

Mr. Fascell. John Hull was on this list. Do you know him at all? 

Mr. Tambs. No. I know of him, but I never—when I arrived in 
Costa Rica, he asked for an appointment and I did not deem it pru¬ 
dent to chat. 

Mr. Fascell. Talk to him? 

Mr. Tambs. Right. 

Mr. Fascell. Did you get rumors or information that he in some 
way was helping the Contras or not helping the Contras? 

Mr. Tambs. The reason I did not see Mr. —I guess I should say in 
Mr. Hull's defense that, you know, he is a person, from what I un¬ 
derstand, who is against fascists, whether they are red fascists or 
white fascists, because back in 1939, he went up and joined the 
Royal Canadian Air Force to go Fight against the Nazis. 

I think that he views totalitarianism, left or right, to be inher¬ 
ently evil, a point of view I must say I agree with. Mr. Hull came— 
first came to my attention when, I think it was in March or April 
when I was what they call reading in the State Department, and 
he had an article in the Soldier of Fortune Magazine. And— 
about his activities. And I came to the conclusion he probably was 
a very dedicated man, but perhaps somewhat less than prudent. 

Mr. Fascell. Mr. Ambassador, that is a very important assess¬ 
ment. So how did you report that? 

Mr. Tambs. Report what, sir? 

Mr. Fascell. Your assessment of Mr. Hull? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, I got that assessment, sir, from an article in a 
magazine I read up here. I took that assessment. 

Mr. Fascell. Did you discuss it with your Station Chief or any¬ 
body in Washington? 

Mr. Tambs. No. No. 

Mr. Fascell. So you cut him off on your own? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascell. And you never heard of any information regarding 
his activity after that? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, there was a lot of published press reports in 
Costa Rica- 

Mr. Fascell. No, I meant officially. 

Mr. Tambs. No. 

Mr. Fascell. From anybody in the U. S. Government? 

Mr. Tambs. No. The FBI either did talk to him or wanted to talk 
to him. Most of that was done—all appointments were made, if I 
recall, through the counsel general because they have the Ameri- 
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can citizen section. 1 think in a couple of cases the citizens asked 
the counsel general if they should have counsel, and he said the 
right thing: that if they think they needed counsel, they should 
bring counsel. 

Because obviously if he said don’t bring counsel, something 
might have been responsible. 

Mr. Fascell. Mr. Ambassador, you knew nothing of and heard 
nothing of Mr. Hull’s activities with regard to his farm, his land, or 
his airstrip? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, there were always rumors about Mr. Hull. 
They were in the paper practically every week in Costa Rica. Also, 
he brought suit against two U.S. reporters down there which 
meant that it became a court case for a number of weeks. 

He said that they had made allegations which were unfounded 
and it was—essentially what happened was the judge just made a 
note and threw the case out. 

Mr. Fascell. Mr. Ambassador, thank you very much. I can’t 
resist asking you, after your experience, have you changed your 
curriculum? 

Chairman Inouye. Senator Boren? 

I would like to announce the Senate is in the process of a vote, so 
some of us will be absent. 

Mr. Boren. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ambassador, I want to go back a minute to your statement 
that Chairman Inouye mentioned earlier about the kings—taking 
the king’s shilling. In fact, really who is it that provides the shil¬ 
ling in our system? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, I certainly did not mean to imply that the 
President of the United States was the king. Obviously, we have a 
system which we have popular sovereignty. 

Mr. Boren. So it is really the people, the taxpayers, the citizens 
who provide the shillings tnat pay the salaries of all of us who run 
the government and ultimately are sovereign? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boren. How can we assure—we are trying to learn. We get 
bogged down in the details. I think the American people are some¬ 
what bogged down in the details of this hearing and wondering 
why are we spending so much time and what possible good can 
come from it, what can we learn from it that will help us in the 
future. 

How can we assure, how can we assure that the people them¬ 
selves, through their elected representatives, be it the President or 
be it the Members of Congress, people who are elected by the 
people; how can we assure that the people will have input in terms 
of making the foreign policy decisions of this country? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, I believe that that is one of the major functions 
these hearings are serving, is that I think the American people are 
learning a great deal about foreign policy, a great deal about Cen¬ 
tral America and other areas of the world. 

This is why, of course, we have to have a free press and an edu¬ 
cated electorate. 

Mr. Boren. You as ambassador are an official of the government, 
paid for by the people of the United States. Would you have 
become involved, and obviously you spent some of your time, in es- 
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sence, working with private individuals who were furthering a cer¬ 
tain cause, a cause that I happen to believe in, but that is not what 
we are debating here today. Would you have done that? Would you 
have acted as an Ambassador of the United States to assist private 
individuals to promote a certain cause, a certain point of view in 
foreign policy, if you had had any doubt that it was the policy of 
the President of the United States or the elected officials of the 
government? 

Mr. Tambs. No. Assuming, of course, it was within the frame¬ 
work of the law. 

Mr. Boren. So you are saying you did so because you felt you 
were ultimately carrying out the policies of the President of the 
United States, who is elected by the people? 

Mr. Tambs. That’s correct. As far as I am concerned, the basic 
issue in Central America is human freedom. I think that is what 
the United States is all about. 

Mr. Boren. If you had found, for example, the President of the 
United States did not want you to be working with these private 
individuals, had learned this either through the Secretary of State 
or from the President directly or otherwise, I assume you would 
have ceased to have been so involved with private individuals? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boren. Now, we have had testimony earlier that in terms of 
the sale of arms to Iran, the sale of property that belonged to the 
taxpayers of the United States, that as a result of that sale, some 
$15 million or so was generated over and above what was paid back 
to the Treasury or in terms of the expenses of delivering those 
arms, about $15 million was left after the $12 million was paid 
back to the Treasury and the $3 million in expenses were paid. 

Do you believe under our system of government that it is right 
for private individuals to make decisions about how funds generat¬ 
ed from the sale of taxpayers’ property should be used? 

Mr. Tambs. I’d have to ponder that one. My instincts are no. 

Mr. Boren. We have had the statement from the President in a 
press conference. In fact, he said if he had known that these funds 
were being generated and going to be used for certain purposes like 
a diversion, you would have heard him all the way through the 
closed door. 

The President in essence is saying: I didn’t know that $15 million 
was being generated or being used by private individuals. Obvious¬ 
ly, the Congress of the United States didn’t know it. And, there¬ 
fore, the people, through their elected representatives, have had no 
say in saying how that $15 million was to be spent. 

Do you think that that perhaps is the lesson that we should be 
learning from all of this? That we should assure in the future that 
the taxpayers’ funds and property, particularly as they are used in 
foreign policy implementation, should only be utilized through the 
appropriate constitutional officers of the Government? 

Mr. Tambs. That sounds like an excellent conclusion to me, sir. 

Mr. Boren. Thank you. 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. Courter? 

Mr. Courter. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tambs, very quickly—because I don’t have a great deal of 
time, with regard to the airstrip that was constructed in Costa 
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Rica, is it fair to say that that was done only after permission was 
granted by the authorities in Costa Rica? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courter. Is it fair to say that when that authority was 
lifted, the airfield was closed? 

Mr. Tambs. Is that I so gave instructions. 

Mr. Courter. Directing your attention to an entirely different 
subject, if I may, you were Ambassador to Colombia. What year 
were you Ambassador, or years? 

Mr. Tambs. From April 1983, to essentially April 1985. 

Mr. Courter. And was it not during that time that there was a 
very bloody raid on the Supreme Court of Colombia by an organiza¬ 
tion called M-19? 

Mr. Tambs. There was such a raid, sir, but that occurred after I 
departed. It occurred, I believe, in December of 1985. 

Mr. Courter. Did you receive information on that raid? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes. 

Mr. Courter. M-19, was that a group of Colombians? 

Mr. Tambs. The M-19, sir, is a Castroite Communist terrorist 
group in Colombia who are involved in narcotics, particularly co¬ 
caine and marijuana. But in regard to that particular raid, the 
weapons that they used were weapons which had originally been 
given by the Venezuelan Government to the then Sandinista insur¬ 
gents. In other words, they were weapons which could be traced 
back to the Sandinista Government. Was that your question? 

Mr. Courter. Yes. That’s basically the question. 

What types of weapons were used in that raid that could be 
traced to the Sandinista Government? 

Mr. Tambs. I believe they were FALs, sir, FALs. 

Mr. Courter. A number of Supreme Court justices were mur¬ 
dered. How many were there? 

Mr. Tambs. I believe it was 13. 

The most interesting sidelight was that the terrorists went di¬ 
rectly to the archives which held evidence against major drug traf¬ 
fickers and burned those archives first. And the total of Supreme 
Court justices, I believe, was 13, 11 or 13. There were a number of 
other innocents who were butchered in that massacre. 

Mr. Courter. Would the equivalent be a raid on our U.S. Su¬ 
preme Court Justices sitting a few steps from where we are today? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes. 

Mr. Courter. You have been a professor of history in Central 
America for longer than you have been an ambassador, certainly. 
But you have been not only looking at the history, but also inter¬ 
governmental operations in Central America. You are familiar, 
having been an ambassador, with insurgencies. 

I would like to ask you a professional opinion. Maybe it is out of 
your area. If so, fine. Just tell me. 

The opinion is that if the Sandinista Government consolidates 
without any internal or external opposition, do you believe that 
they will use that opportunity to undermine and to destabilize 
through insurgencies other Central American governments? 

Mr. Tambs. I don’t think there is any doubt about it. Their 
slogan is “Revolution without frontiers.” 
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Mr. Courter. Without organized opposition, obviously coming 
mostly from the United States of America, to frustrate that goal of 
undermining democratic governments in Central America, what 
are the chances between one and ten that other Central American 
governments will lose their democracy and their freedom; “one” 
meaning absolutely remote, and "ten” meaning absolutely will 
occur? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, I would say somewhere between 9 and 9.9. 

Mr. Courter. So, it is almost, in your mind, a certainty that 
other Central American governments will lose their freedom. 

If those Central American governments lose their freedom, on 
the same scale between one and 10, what would the chances of 
Mexico losing her freedom be? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, Mexico, of course, is in a very precarious eco¬ 
nomic situation. There are already insurgencies in Chapas. If Gua¬ 
temala goes, I think you could count on Mexico being next. 

Mr. Courter. What would the United States be like, in your pro¬ 
fessional opinion as a historian, with a Marxist Central America 
and Marxist Mexico? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, we would be in real trouble. 

President Lincoln faced a hostile Mexico when the French invad¬ 
ed Mexico, and you recall that the United States supported the 
Mexican Freedom Fighters against the French and Austrian inter¬ 
vention under the Emperor Maximilian. 

The leader of the Mexican Freedom Fighters, Benito Juarez— 
that is why we have Juarez across from El Paso, because that is as 
far as he retreated, after the end of the—shall I say the war be¬ 
tween—of cessation or the war—how can I say this in this group 
and not offend anybody? In the War Between the States—I suppose 
that is correct—in 1865, then President Johnson sent 100,000 
troops under General Phil Sheridan to the Texas border with 
Mexico and also collected vast amounts of surplus war material 
which were conveniently lost to the Mexican Freedom Fighters. 

The United States consistently has supported peoples’ efforts to 
keep their own dignity and freedom. This is true in all of Spanish 
America. It was true in Mexico in 1860. It was true in Cuba. And, 
in a sense, it is the tradition of the United States. After all, I think 
we tend to forget that without the aid of the Dutch and the French 
and the Spaniards, our Minutemen in 1776 probably would have 
lost to the British empire. 

Mr. Courter. Thank you, Mr. Ambassador. 

My time is up. 

Mr. Tambs. Thank you. 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Ambassador, while you were Ambassador and 
really the de facto commanding general of the Southern Front, you 
got most of your directions from Colonel North and Tomas Castillo 
and you reported back to Washington through CIA channels, to the 
CIA, to the National Security Council. 

My question—what disturbs me—is I wondered who you were 
working for. Who did you think you were working for? The State 
Department or the CIA? 
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Mr. Tambs. Well, sir, I must take exception to your assumption 
that I was the commander of the Southern Front. That is really 
not accurate. 

And my job- 

Mr. Brooks. That was the job they gave you to do, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Tambs. I had other things to do besides that, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Such as? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, one thing- 

Mr. Brooks. Drug interdiction, whatever? 

Mr. Tambs. We had that, we had commercial relations, we had a 
very large aid program in Costa Rica. I am very interested in what 
you would call the cultural war. I like to talk to student groups. 

Mr. Brooks. Conducting the Southern Front was a major part of 
your responsibility as given to you by Lieutenant Colonel North? 

Mr. Tambs. My instructions were not to run the Southern Front. 
My instructions were to open it. 

Mr. Brooks. Oh, you just opened it? 

Mr. Tambs. Right. 

Mr. Brooks. Is there a difference between opening and running? 
Do you open it and turn it over to somebody, or do you just tell 
somebody else to go do it? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, the only people who can win the war in Nicara¬ 
gua are the Nicaraguans in my opinion. So consequently- 

Mr. Brooks. That wasn’t you? 

Mr. Tambs. That’s not me. 

Mr. Brooks. I understand that. Who did you think you were 
working for? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, all ambassadors have a Presidential commis¬ 
sion. Ultimately you work with the President of the United States. 
The line of authority, of course, is through the State Department. 
In this particular case it included, as far as I am concerned, it in¬ 
cluded the RIG, which included my direct superior in the State De¬ 
partment. 

Mr. Brooks. Elliott Abrams? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. And Bill Casey in the CIA and Colonel North in the 
White House on the RIG? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. That is what you interpreted the chain of command 
to be? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes, sir. On this particular issue. 

Mr. Brooks. And you worked for all of them? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, the Assistant Secretary of State is Chairman of 
that RIG. 

Mr. Brooks. That is who you really worked for? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes. Well, I really worked for the Secretary of State 
and the President. Obviously, you have an immediate superior, 
right? 

Mr. Brooks. Colonel North told you what to do? 

Mr. Tambs. No, no. When he spoke through Castillo, I assumed, 
sir, that he was talking for the RIG. 

Mr. Brooks. And they were representing who? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, obviously if Elliott was the chairman, right? 
The senior—the CIA—what do you call it? The chairman of the 
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CIA Latin American Task Force was represented, as indeed was 
the NSC, that on this issue was the one in my opinion, which was 
in effect running the show. 

Mr. Brooks. Did you think the President supported that effort 
that you were working on, you having been appointed by him 
working for the Secretary of State? 

Mr. Tambs. I have no knowledge whether the President knew or 
supported it. You know, I can’t tell you. I don’t know. 

Mr. Brooks. You didn’t have any confidence those people were 
representing him? 

Mr. Tambs. I didn’t have any confidences they were- 

Mr. Brooks. That they were representing the President of the 
United States, yes, sir, in telling you what to do? 

Mr. Tambs. You are talking about in a hierarchial sense? 

Mr. Brooks. No, I am talking in the sense they told you to open 
up that front and get that war started down there, and you were 
doing that. Did you think you did that with the—that they gave 
you those orders with the authority of the President, or do you 
think they made them up themselves? 

Mr. Tambs. Well- 

Mr. Brooks. You know- 

Mr. Tambs. The war was going on long before I got there, sir. I 
want to make that clear to you. 

Mr. Brooks. The Southern Front was doing well? 

Mr. Tambs. The Southern Front was—needed probably some im¬ 
provement, right. But the war was going on down there. 

Mr. Brooks. The war had been going on since before we were 
born somewhere. 

Mr. Tambs. Yes. But—would you repeat that question, please? 

Mr. Brooks. The question is whether or not you felt that the 
people that gave you your instruction and your motivation to im¬ 
prove, accelerate the Southern Front, the RIG people, delivered by 
North, whether that was with the authority of the President of the 
United States or whether they dreamed it up themselves some 
night over coffee. 

Mr. Tambs. Well, I don’t know what they would have in their 
coffee, sir, but I assumed that they were acting as the legally con¬ 
stituted superiors. That is all I can tell you. I don’t believe that 
they were acting on their own. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, who would they have been acting for if they 
weren't acting on their own? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, is it—obviously they had bosses just like I do. 
Right? But I didn’t ask them, you know, whether they had consult¬ 
ed with their bosses or not. If a superior officer gives me an order, I 
don’t ask him if he has checked with his superior. 

Mr. Brooks. You would make a hell-of-a good corporal. 

Mr. Tambs. I made buck sergeant, eventually. 

Mr. Brooks. That would be hopeful. One other thing, how was a 
RIG established? How do you think these three people came to get 
together to decide what you were supposed to do down there? 

Mr. Tambs. As you well know, sir, you have RIGs and SIGs, and 
IGs, and all things like that, and they come and go, right? 

Mr. Brooks. How did this one happen to come? 
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Mr. Tambs. I assume it was established with the authority of the 
NSC. 

Mr. Brooks. Was an NSDD issued to create it? 

Mr. Tambs. I honestly don’t know. 

Mr. Brooks. Do you think maybe the head of the NSC just ap¬ 
pointed it? 

Mr. Tambs. I couldn’t say, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. And the chairman was designated as Elliott Abrams 
Or Shultz? 

Mr. Tambs. I honestly don’t know. Those are things which I 
couldn’t—I can only tell you what I know. I couldn’t tell you what 
I don’t know, and I don’t know whether they went through that or 
not. 

Mr. Brooks. No further questions. 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. Hyde? 

Mr. Hyde. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Earlier, Ambassador, you were asked a question, and I don’t 
know whether it was in the question or in your answer, but you 
said Colonel North was out making speeches and raising money for 
the Contras. Now, I think we all know he was making speeches. 
But do you know of your own knqwledge that he was raising 
money for the Contras? ^ 

Mr. Tambs. If I recall, is that he never made a pitch. In other 
words, that there was always a disconnect. 

Mr. Hyde. So your testimony is, as far as you know, he wasn’t 
raising money for the Contras? 

Mr. Tambs. No. He was making speeches favoring the Freedom 
Fighters. 

Mr. Hyde. All right. Now, Ambassador, last week when General 
Singlaub was here, in my questioning of him I had a large photo¬ 
graph of a 10,000-foot runway at Punta Huete in Nicaragua. A 
beautiful, concrete longest runway in Central America can accom¬ 
modate anything in the Soviet inventory, their bombers, backfire 
bombers. It has got antiaircraft sites, grading for fuel storage, refu¬ 
eling apron and all that good stuff, aircraft revetments. 

Now, I compare that facility with the little dirtstrip that we have 
been raising such hell about here all day in the mountains of Costa 
Rica that never got finished, and I guess when a plane flew on it, it 
got stuck in the mud, and I look at that dirtstrip of maybe a third 
as big as this 10,000-foot concrete Punta Huete airstrip. 

What kind of signal does that send to the people in Central 
America and to our adversaries in the Kremlin, comparing those 
two airstrips so close together? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, is that tragically it may send a signal to our 
friends in Central America that U.S. resolve and purpose is not 
there. 

Mr. Hyde. Well, Ambassador, you, of course, as all witnesses who 
come before us, are convinced if there is one sacred thing around 
this place, it is the law. And bearing in mind that the Supreme 
Court has said in United States v. Curtiss Wright that the President 
alone has the power to speak or listen as a representative of the 
Nation—now, bearing in mind the law and its sanctity before this 
branch of government here that we are happily engaged in, we 
have been concentrating on Presidential usurpation, overreaching 
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congressional authority, the Boland Amendment in its manifest 
forms. 

I think one of the counsel said it forbade the government from 
aiding the Contras, the whole government, not just what it said. It 
had a penumbra that, spread beyond its words to the whole govern¬ 
ment interdicting us from helping the Contras. Assuming that is 
so, which I am the last person to assume, we have been concentrat¬ 
ing o.i executive excesses, overreaching, doesn’t that cut both 
ways? 

Doesn’t Congress, say, through Boland Amendment and other 
amendments overreach and trespass on the President’s preroga¬ 
tives, which as the Supreme Court, the law, has told us, he alone 
^»has the power to speak? And I have in mind, and as a professor, 
you may want to use this in class. I have in mind a document 
dated March 20, 1984, signed by ten of the outstanding intellectual 
and spiritual leaders of Congress, some of whom serve with distinc¬ 
tion on this very committee; and they wrote it to Comandante 
Daniel Ortega. 

I quote, “We have been and remain opposed to U.S. support for 
military action directed against the people or government of Nica¬ 
ragua. So here we have ten members of Congress, notwithstanding 
that the President alohe has the power to speak or listen, telling 
the Walter Reuther with a Spanish accent—Daniel Ortega down 
there, that we don’t agree with our country’s foreign policy. 

Then they go on to say, 

We support your decision to schedule elections this year, to reduce press censor¬ 
ship and to allow greater freedom of assembly for political parties. Finally, we rec¬ 
ognize that you have taken these steps in the midst of ongoing military hostility on 
the borders of Nicaragua. 

Then it goes on-the last paragraph is the one that I hold dear to my heart. It 
says, “We reaffirm to you our continuing respect and friendship for the Nicaraguan 
people and pledge our willingness to discuss these or other matters of concern with 
you or officials of your government at any time.” 

Would you say this was sort of putting the shoe on the other foot 
and these distinguished Members of Congress, stepping over into 
the President's preserve despite the law? What is your comment on 
that? 

Mr. Tambs. I am not a professor of constitutional law. I am a 
professor of Latin American history, but I think it would make a 
great subject for a term paper. 

Mr. Hyde. Well, we will revisit this from time to time during 
these hearings. I thank you. 

Chairman Hamilton. Senator Mitchell. 

Mr. Mitchell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am tempted to inject some additional factors in the equation in 
Central America, in addition to those suggested, but time is limit¬ 
ed, so I would prefer to get into another area. 

You said a couple of times today that it is important that Gov¬ 
ernment officials obey orders and that they can’t all consult their 
lawyers. I think we all agree with that. You said Government 
would be paralyzed if everyone in the field had to check on the le¬ 
gality of orders. 

You also have recognized in all of your statements there are cir¬ 
cumstances in which that may not be the case. You used the word 
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“immoral” I think in one statement. And you recognize as an histo¬ 
rian that there is a substantial body of law developed over the last 
half century, primarily by Americans, that there are circumstances 
in which Government officers have a positive duty not to obey 
orders. 

And so the situation all Government officers find themselves in 
is generally the presumption that orders are legal, but they have to 
also be conscious of the fact that there are circumstances in which 
they are not required to obey the law, and indeed have a positive 
duty, as I said, not to obey it. And there is no clear line, there is no 
easy way to make that. It depends really upon the situation and 
the sensitivity of the individual. Would you agree with that? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes. There’s no freedom outside the law. 

Mr. Mitchell. Right. So you have said several times it’s impor¬ 
tant within the Constitution and the law. 

Mr. Tambs. Right. 

Mr. Mitchell. And that’s particularly important in a democracy 
which exists under the rule of law. 

Now, in your particular case you were designated or appointed 
by the President to be Ambassador to Costa Rica, his personal rep¬ 
resentative. You knew, of course, about the controversy, the widely 
publicized controversy involving Central America, aid to the Con¬ 
tras. You were aware that Congress had enacted legislation which 
had as its intention, wise or not, to place some restrictions upon 
the form of that aid. 

And you testified here today yet that notwithstanding that, you 
didn't bother to read the Boland Amendment, the law. In fact, I 
think you said you haven’t read it to this day. 

In retrospect, do you think it would have been prudent in prepa¬ 
ration for your duty as the principal American official in Costa 
Rica, that it would have be at least wise to have read the law that 
sought to govern activities of persons like yourself? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, Mr. Mitchell, I'm not a lawyer. I probably 
wouldn’t have understood it anyway. The fact is that we in the 
Government have to rely upon legal counsel, people who- 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you seek legal counsel? 

Mr. Tambs. I stated earlier, sir, the assumption which we went 
along with is that the people who were giving the orders have 
sought and gotten the legal counsel. 

Mr. Mitchell. I’m not talking about in response to a particular 
order. I’m talking about you’re going to be the President’s personal 
representative, the Ambassador to Costa Rica. One of your assigned 
tasks is to open up a southern military front in Nicaragua. The 
Congress has passed controversial and highly publicized legislation 
seeking to restrict the activities of certain Government officials in 
that effort. 

And in preparation for your undertaking that task, in retrospect, 
do you not think it would have been wise and prudent to have read 
the law, to have sought some counsel, some guidance as to what 
activities may or may not have been legal, particularly in view of 

{ rour repeated assertion today of the importance of obedience to the 
aw and acting within the law and Constitution? 

Mr. Tambs. It would have been a prudent move, but even if I had 
read it and gotten counsel—counsel should have been able to tell 
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me. Right? I have difficulty reading a contract for a refrigerator. 
So my own personal initiative would probably not have been a suc¬ 
cess. 

In regards to the second half of your question, it probably would 
have been a good move, but I didn’t do it. What can I say? 

Mr. Mitchell. You think the fact people may not understand the 
details of the law is an excuse for not obeying the law? 

Mr. Tambs. No. Tragically that does happen, but we had no legal 
counsel, no U.S. lawyer at the Embassy in San Jose. 

Mr. Mitchell. Finally, let me ask you, you said the person in the 
field has to be able to assume that it’s a legal order, the action 
being sought is lawful. I think we all agree with that. 

You have also said we have to obey the rule of law. In our de¬ 
mocracy, who then is responsible for seeing that the orders are 
legal and that the actions required do comply with the law? 

Mr. Tambs. I would assume, sir, the person who gives the orders. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, you received an order and you passed an 
order along. In other words, is it your notion that when Colonel 
North gave you an order that it was his responsibility to see that 
the order was legal? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes, or the RIG or whatever. 

Mr. Mitchell. My question is—RIG or whatever. It’s your posi¬ 
tion that it wasn't you who had the responsibility, the person 
giving you the order. Does not the person above you—could not the 
person above you give the same answer, it was the person above 
nim who gave the order? 

Mr. Tambs. You could go on and have all sorts of tragic things 
develop from that. You are only too aware in the field you have to 
do things in many cases now, and you are stuck in effect—what are 
you going to do tomorrow? It’s got to be done now. If you have to 
make a decision or you have to carry out something that’s been 
told to you, is the practical aspect, tnat in most cases you don’t 
have time, you know, something has gone wrong right now. 

What I fear is that if people begin, you know, to carry their own 
legal counsels around with them, which might be prudent, is that 
the Government will come to an absolute grinding halt. 

Mr. Mitchell. Mv time is up, but I just want to make clear, nei¬ 
ther I nor anyone has a—would suggest every person in the Gov¬ 
ernment has to carry his own legal counsel. But the only way that 
the two points that you have made can be reconciled, the one point 
being that people must be able to assume the legality of the orders 
but that there must be some way of determining that the orders 
are real, is that the responsibility for determining their legality 
must exist somewhere. 

Mr. Tambs. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. The Constitution places it in the President of the 
United States. 

Mr. Tambs. The orders we were given were not manifestly ille¬ 
gal. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, that is a whole new area of discussion. 
That’s something that has been said many, many times, but indeed, 
almost invariably by persons in Government who have violated the 
law. But that is a whole new area, and my time doesn’t permit me 
to get into it. 
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Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. Stokes. 

Mr. Stokes. Thank you. 

Ambassador Tambs, let me revisit a statement that I think you 
made earlier today. Do I quote you correctly when you said that 
you “saw the openmg up of a Southern Front in Nicaragua as an ex¬ 
tension of our mission to defend the United States against its en¬ 
emies both foreign and domestic"? Is that a fair statement? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes, sir. I said—I took an oath to defend the United 
States against enemies foreign and domestic, right. 

Mr. Stokes. And you saw the opening up of the Southern Front 
as a part of that oatn? 

Mr. Tambs. In the sense that the Sandinistas, in the first sen¬ 
tence of the second stanza of their hymn, declare that the United 
States is the enemy of humanity. 

In other words, they have declared us an enemy, so consequently, 
I would assume that they know what they are saying, right? 

Mr. Stokes. All right. 

Let’s take that—the war in which they are involved is their own 
civil war, isn’t it? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, to a great extent, as you well know, sir, Soviet 
intrusion and Cuban intrusion and the injection of massive 
amounts of weaponry into Nicaragua, which is causing a great deal 
of this trouble. 

Mr. Stokes. And American intrusion? 

Mr. Tambs. The American intrusion, as you well know, is mini¬ 
mal compared to what the Soviets have put in. 

Mr. Stokes. Whether we minimize it or not or maximize it, it is 
intrusion, is it not? 

Mr. Tambs. You are talking about the East-West conflict in Cen¬ 
tral America? 

Mr. Stokes. I am talking about in Nicaragua. 

Mr. Tambs. All right. 

Mr. Stokes. Aren’t these Nicaraguans killing Nicaraguans in 
their own country? 

Mr. Tambs. As you know, sir, the Sandinistas are also—in the 
past number of years have been exporting revolution to El Salva¬ 
dor. We are talking about weaponry and training. The major com¬ 
munications center for the Salvadoran insurgents is located right 
outside Managua. 

So, in other words, Nicaragua has been intervening in the affairs 
of its neighbors, El Salvador, and partially a couple times in Hon¬ 
duras, and I think that the intrusion of the Soviet Union into the 
Caribbean and into Central America is one of the major parts of 
the problem. 

Mr. Stokes. Let’s talk about intervening for a moment. 

Our relationship with Nicaragua goes back to 1853, doesn’t it? 

Mr. Tambs. If you are talking about the Walker affair, that is 
right. 

Mr. Stokes. I am talking about the period 1853 to 1933. How 
many interventions were there militarily by the United States 
against Nicaragua? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, honestly, I don’t know. 
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Mr. Stokes. You are a history professor. 

Mr. Tambs. Walker was not—well, it is true that the Democratic 
convention of 1856 supported Walker, called for the annexation of 
Nicaragua, but Walker was not an American official. He was a fili- 
busterer. 

Mr. Stokes. Ambassador, wouldn’t it be an accurate statement if 
I were to say to you between the period 1853 to 1933 there were 12 
military interventions in Nicaragua by the United States? 
Wouldn’t that be an accurate statement? 

Mr. Tambs. If you tell me it is 12,1 believe you, Mr. Stokes. 

Mr. Stokes. Well, you are the historian. I just want to prove my 
statements through you. 

In fact, for the period 1912 to 1933 we continuously occupied 
Nicaragua, didn't we, a period of almost 21 years? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, we kept a Marine Guard there at the lega¬ 
tion—at the—I think we were in and out. One time Sandio called 
for U.S. intervention, as you well know. 

Mr. Stokes. That is right. We responded. 

Mr. Tambs. What? 

Mr. Stokes. And we responded. 

Mr. Tambs. We responded, but the Sandinista leader at one time 
believed that U.S. intervention would guarantee free elections. We 
can’t say it was either one part or the other which requested it, 
right? 

I personally, sir, am a noninterventionist. I want you to under¬ 
stand that. 

Mr. Stokes. Sure. 

Mr. Tambs. There has been U.S. intervention, and the fact is 
that in many cases it was done by Presidents of both parties who 
believed that it was necessary for the United States. 

Now, they may have been mistaken, but nevertheless, it has been 
U.S. policy to defend ourselves in the Caribbean from foreign intru¬ 
sion since—well, really since Thomas Jefferson's large plan of 1808, 
as you know better than I do. Right? 

Mr. Stokes. I agree fully with you. 

But the bottom line is that in terms of military interventions as 
it relates to the United States and Nicaragua, it is the T T : *ed 
States that has militarily intervened in Nicaragua. 

Mr. Tambs. May I say, sir, that I do not favor U.S. military .. in¬ 
vention in Nicaragua. I believe that Nicaragua—that the Nicara¬ 
guans should do the fighting if they want to free Nicaragua. 

Tragically, I am afraid we are increasingly faced with the choice 
between sending men or money. And I would rather send money. 

Mr. Stokes. Thank you, Mr. Ambassador. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Inouye. Senator Sarbanes. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ambassador, I have just a few questions. 

Did Secretary Shultz know about the Southern Front? 

Mr. Tambs. Honestly, I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Sarbanes. At the time, were you proceeding on the assump¬ 
tion that he did know about it? What was your own thinking about 
whether the Secretary of State knew about the Southern Front? 
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Mr. Tambs. My assumption—but that is not knowledge—was 
that he probably did. But I don’t honestly know. 

Mr. Sarbanes. And why did you make that assumption? Because 
you just thought in the reasonable course of work that Abrams 
would report to the Secretary? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sarbanes. You did brief Poindexter about the Southern 
Front? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes, he knew about it when he came down. 

Mr. Sarbanes. He already knew about it? 

Mr. Tambs. Oh, sure. 

Mr. Sarbanes. And then you briefed him on it, I take it. 

Mr. Tambs. We just brought him up to date. That was either in 
December, sir, of—mid, late December of 1985 or very early Janu¬ 
ary 1986. 

Mr. Sarbanes. But you never had occasion to talk to the Secre¬ 
tary of State about it or the Deputy Secretary? 

Mr. Tambs. No, sir. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Did you go above Abrams in the State Depart¬ 
ment in communicating with anyone about the Southern Front? 

Mr. Tambs. No, sir. 

Mr. Sarbanes. So, to the extent that it was known above 
Abrams—and you assumed that it was—it was because Abrams 
would have told them; is that correct? 

Mr. Tambs. Exactly. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Now, when you communicated back channel to 
Abrams, were you assuming those cables would be seen by the Sec¬ 
retary? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, my assumption was that the Assistant Secre¬ 
tary would tell the Secretary. That is all I can tell you. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Would you be surprised if you learned that the 
Secretary had been kept in the dark about the Southern Front? 

Mr. Tambs. I don't know really how to answer that, because I 
don’t know. I don’t know one way or the other. I would be uncom¬ 
fortable if that is the fact. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Earlier there was some questioning about the 
amount of time you put in on the Southern Front. 

Mr. Tambs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sarbanes. But sometimes it is quality, not quantity, that 
counts. Do you think Costa Rica would have given permission for 
that airfield if you had not personally interceded with officials of 
that government? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, they wanted it for their own good reasons, as I 
tried to point out to you earlier, and that is specifically as a rein¬ 
forcement—resupply if there was a Nicaraguan invasion. 

There is also a tangential reason, is that they wanted the Nicara¬ 
guan Democratic Resistance out of Costa Rica. I don’t blame them. 
And the only way you could get them out was to supply them 
inside Nicaragua. 

Additionally, is that Point West, or Santa Elena, was located very 
close to the civil guard training camp at Murcielago. The airfield 
there is too short. It is longer now. But a couple of aircraft—it is a 
landing you don’t want to take unless you are in a state of grace. It 
is one of those. It is too short and a number of aircraft went off the 
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end, and part of the plan was to construct a road from Santa Elena 
on up to Murcielago so you could use that as a strip. 

Mr. Sarbanes. I am not suggesting that you necessarily impose 
something on them that they didn’t want, but you were the cata¬ 
lyst that obtained the permission for the airstrip to be built there, 
were you not? 

Mr. Tambs. I suppose that is a fair statement. 

Mr. Sarbanes. I mean, if you hadn’t gone to them as a U.S. am¬ 
bassador and sought to have this strip built, it probably never 
would have happened. 

Mr. Tambs. I don’t know. I can’t say. There is always another 
guy who can do it just as well. 

Mr. Sarbanes. You were the catalytic agent in this instance that 
got—that went from having no airstrip there to getting permission 
to have an airstrip put there, were you not? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, it could have been done privately and covertly. 
I think you are being too kind to me, is that- 

Mr. Sarbanes. Did the owner of the land come to you to see 
whether this ought to be done or to get some judgment from you 
about proceeding with it? 

Mr. Tambs. The owner of the land is essentially an innocent in 
the sense that he came to me and I was asked- 

Mr. Sarbanes. There is sometimes a sense in which we all think 
we are innocents as we proceed through this. 

Yes, sir, go ahead. 

Mr. Tambs. And he asked me if the Udall Corporation were, in 
effect, people who would honor an agreement, and I said, as far as 
I know, they are,_but that is nothing unusual in the sense that we 
have, you know—if we have some idea that some U.S. manufactur¬ 
ing firm is going into business with a Costa Rican partner, they 
will do the same thing, which your answer is correct, yes. He did 
come to me and ask me. 

Mr. Sarbanes. At the time you told him that, what did you know 
about the Udall Corporation? At the time that you gave it a stamp 
of approval in terms of his going ahead? What did you know about 
the Udall Corporation? 

Mr. Tambs. What I knew about them was limited, but I was as¬ 
sured that, you know, through Mr. Castillo, that they were solvent 
and could make their bills and pay their debts. 

Mr. Sarbanes. So your vetting of the Udall Corporation to the 
owner of the land was based on Castillo telling you that it was an 
OK corporation? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. Boland? 

Mr. Boland. Mr. Ambassador, in your service at the National Se¬ 
curity Council—and you served there how many months? 

Mr. Tambs. About 9 or 10 months as a consultant. 

Mr. Boland. Combining that with your two ambassadorships, I 
would assume that you observed the operations of the—a number 
ofRIGs? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes. 
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Mr. Boland. What was your understanding of the role of the 
agency heads whose organizations were represented on that RIG or 
on any RIG? 

Mr. Tambs. Well- 

Mr. Boland. What was the role of the Secretary of State, the Di¬ 
rector of the CIA, and the National Security Adviser? They were 
really the agency heads of the representatives on the RIG that we 
are talking about here? 

Mr. Tambs. What was their role? 

Well, I tried to suggest earlier, sir, that the RIG—the working 
RIG was composed of three individuals whom I have named. OK? 
And most RIGS that I ever sat on or knew about tended to be at 
that sort of a level. And it was only when there was vast—in a 
sense, when you look at the U.S. Government, it is like a group of 
feuding fiefdoms or something. 

They try to work things out through committees or RIGs. It was 
my impression in the past that it was only when it was impossible 
to come to an agreement at a lower level, that things were escalat¬ 
ed to a higher level. 

Mr. Boland. RIGs can be a very powerful instrument, can they 
not, in the instrumentation of a policy? 

Mr. Tambs. Oh, yes, sir. 

Mr. Boland. Would it have been proper given your understand¬ 
ing of the procedure, and you understood it, obviously, for the Re¬ 
stricted Interagency Group to issue orders on its own or should it 
have taken orders from down through the chain of command? 
From the agency heads? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, obviously one would assume they were carrying 
out orders from their superiors. 

Mr. Boland. I think you have already testified that you were 
not—you did not know whether or not the Secretary of State was 
familiar with opening the second front, and I can understand that. 

You testified also that before you left for Central America in 
July of 1985, Oliver North told you that one of your responsibilities 
was to establish a Southern Front for the Contras. 

When you were at the Latin American section of NSC as a staff 
member of the NSC, were new ambassadors to countries in the 
region ever given specific policy assignments by NSC staff mem¬ 
bers? 

Mr. Tambs. When I was on the NSC, I was the third man in 
Latin America. They had Roger Fontaine, the top man, another 
chap was second man, and they were the ones who talked to outgo¬ 
ing ambassadors. 

So I can't really give you an honest answer on that. 

Mr. Boland. Would you be familiar with whether or not assign¬ 
ments for ambassadors or their respective duties are ordinarily co¬ 
ordinated with the State Department? 

Mr. Tambs. You are talking about specific missions when in 
country? 

Mr. Boland. Yes. 

Mr. Tambs. Yes. I think that is—although, very frankly, there 
seems on several occasions to be a difference of opinion between 
the NSC and the State Department. 
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Mr. Boland. Incidentally, I anticipated your opinion and your 
answer to the question that was asked a little while ago on ana the 
question of the legality of any might very well be established in 
some other forum. It might very well be established here. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. McCollum. 

Mr. McCollum. Mr. Ambassador, I am right next door over here. 
I want to just have a very brief dialogue about this airstrip we 
have been slopping through all afternoon, I guess, down there in 
Costa Rica. I am still not clear on just whose idea this airstrip was. 

Whose was it? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, I don't know—honestly, I don’t know who could 
take either credit or blame for that. 

Mr. McCollum. I guess it would be both. 

Mr. Tambs. The question, as I tried to suggest to you earlier, was 
how do you supply. You only have three ways of doing it. You have 
land, you have sea, or you have air. OK? 

Land supplies was out for many good reasons. Maritime supplies 
were very dubious. As far as I recall, the original suggestion came 
from the Private Patriotic Americans. 

Mr. McCollum. Was this a discussion in which you participated? 

Mr. Tambs. No. 

Mr. McCollum. This air strip was not your idea personally? Or 
your suggestion? 

Mr. Tambs. No, no. It was not. 

Mr. McCollum. And you first heard about it, or first recalled it 
being brought to your attention through the private benefactors or 
through- 

Mr. Tambs. No. I didn’t have any contact with the private bene¬ 
factors. 

Mr. McCollum. How did you first learn about it? 

Mr. Tambs. If I recall correctly, it was Mr. Castillo. 

Mr. McCollum. He is the one who first mentioned it to you? 

Mr. Tambs. Yes. 

Mr. McCollum. The idea of the airstrip? 

Mr. Tambs. Right. 

Mr. McCollum. And you had not heard anything about it before, 
not discussed the concept, not been involved with it in any way 
before he brought it up? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, if I recall, when I—as I suggested to you earli¬ 
er, sir, there were only three ways to do it. 

Mr. McCollum. I understand that. 

Mr. Tambs. Yes. 

Mr. McCollum. Had you discussed the ways of doing it before 
the idea of the strip came up? Was that something you had dis¬ 
cussed either with Mr. Castillo or the private benefactors or Mr. 
North? 

Mr. Tambs. No. I never discussed it with the private benefactors. 

If I recall, it was Tomas Castillo who suggested it to us. Appar¬ 
ently he had been in contact with the private benefactors. 

Mr. McCollum. But at some point prior to that time, you did dis¬ 
cuss with Mr. Castillo or someone the ways of doing this, whether 
the air strip was involved or not? The problems you outlined. 
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There were three ways of doing it. The idea we needing to do it, 
going to do it, the private benefactor might do it, that was all 
batted around somewhere in your presence with you involved with 
Mr. Castillo, or somebody prior to the time the air strip idea ever 
came up; is that correct? 

Mr. Tambs. I believe that is correct, yes. 

Mr. McCollum. You don’t recall if anybody else was involved in 
that discussion besides Mr. Castillo? 

Mr. Tambs. No. 

Mr. McCollum. There might have been? 

Mr. Tambs. There might have been, yes. 

Mr. McCollum. When would this, roughly, have been? I am con¬ 
fused by the whole day. We have been through so many things. 

Mr. Tambs. It would be very, very late July 1985, the first week 
of August of 1985. 

Mr. McCollum. There have been quite a number of comments 
that I have seen from time to time. The newspapers reported, the 
Tower Commission reported it, I read depositions and so on, that 
have been critical of ever going ahead with this in the sense it was 
not practical from a physical standpoint. 

You couldn’t get gasoline, oil, or fuel in there. You had problems 
with the soil. You had all kinds of problems with this thing. 

Did that get discussed at any point before it got to the end of the 
road, so to speak? And everybody was obviously not going to finish 
it? 

Mr. Tambs. I don’t know. I certainly didn’t discuss the soil condi¬ 
tions or any of that sort of stuff. 

Mr. McCollum. You never got involved with that? 

Mr. Tambs. No. 

Mr. McCollum. You never paid attention to it? 

Mr. Tambs. No. 

Mr. McCollum. Were you aware at some point while this was 
going on before it was terminated that it was a really big problem 
as a practical matter unrelated to any of the issues other than 
that? Just a pure practical problem? 

Mr. Tambs. If you say did it become a big problem, the answer is 
yes. 

Mr. McCollum. It was brought to your attention that it was a 
problem to build it physically? 

Mr. Tambs. Well- 

Mr. McCollum. And to use it if it were to be used? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, I frankly don’t—if there was a problem build¬ 
ing it, I don’t know why. 

Mr. McCollum. Let me ask you one last question. Were you 
aware that Mr. Castillo had a KL-43 device? 

Mr. Tambs. They asked me that when I gave my deposition. 
And—in April, right? AT that time, I think that he told me about 
it. But I would not swear that he did. But let’s assume that he did. 
OK. 

Mr. McCollum. You don’t recall for sure but you thought he did. 
Is that what you are saying? 

Mr. Tambs. That is what I am telling you. 

Mr. McCollum. One last point I would like to make or maybe a 
question. 
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After all this discussion and all these laws and being here so 
long, Ambassador Tambs, wouldn’t it be a lot easier on ambassa¬ 
dors like yourself if Congress wrote simpler, more straightforward 
laws? 

Mr. Tambs. Well, I will leave that to you gentlemen. 

Mr. McCollum. Thank you. 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. Ambassador, I understand you and 
your wife will be expecting very shortly. 

Mr. Tambs. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Hamilton. We want to say to you and her we wish 
you and her the very best. 

We thank you for your testimony and understand it was given at 
a considerable personal inconvenience to you because of the family 
situation. 

So we are indeed grateful to you for your appearance. 

Mr. Tambs. Thank you, kindly, sir. 

Chairman Hamilton. You are excused. 

Without objection, we will enter into the record exhibits FIR-1 
through 6, and LAT-1 through 6. 

Chairman Hamilton. The joint hearings will resume at 9:00 to¬ 
morrow morning with the CIA agent. That will be in executive ses¬ 
sion. It will be iii room 2141 and Members are asked to enter 
through the door 2140. That is on the first floor of the Rayburn 
Building. 

The two Select Committees stand in recess then until 9:00 tomor¬ 
row morning. 

[Whereupon, at 5:40 p.m., the Select Committees recessed, to re¬ 
convene at 9:00 a.m., Friday, May 29, 1987.] 
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Exhibit APC-1 


taros if Ctlfn lic*tt m 4 it's FriKipIt His 
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Exhibit APC-2 


Deposits 


Foraion Government 

7-6-04 

-- ^ vv ,V^'_LS l3 

Amount 

*1,000.000 

8-3-84 

1,000,000 

9 - 4-84 

1,000.000 

10-10-84 

1,000,000 

11 - 6-84 

1 .000.000 

12-4-04 

1.000,000 

1-2-85 

1,000,000 

2-7-85 

1,000,000 

2-27-85 

5,000,000 

3-7-85 

4,000,000 

3-15-85 

7,500,000 

3-25-85 

7.?0Q.090 

Richard Millar (Intel 

Co-oparation. Ino.) 

11-1-85 

$ 100,000 

6-3-86 

15,000 

6-23-86 

15,000 

6-24-86 

500,000 

9-30-86 

99,937 

10-3-86 

149,906 

12-1-86 

74,953 

1-19-87 

79.950 

Rff9Mr.9ft 


10-23-85 

S 25.000 

10-25-85 

PS.OOQ 

"if? 

Total Contributions 


1,044,746 


200,000 

±11x002 

$33,661,746 


P 1 


HIT 
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Exhibit APC-3 


N 

«Out»nc 


I • 


#*d Add'tss 


0*i# u* t<#»J 


Sobtrt Mcr*rl*.n« 


2 l 


» l 


4 | 

S 1 

* 

_: _,..i 

u 

ACTION 


nil 

_ 

APPROVAL 


INFORMATION 

_ 

COMMfNT 


RR(RAR( R(Rlt 


CONCURRING! 


RICOMMINOATiON 

n 

^ri a ri nv 


RmiRN 

j 

OlSRATCH 


SiGNATuRf 


cci Oliver North (i2 am/t}] 
Jub Radzunaki (• 4) 



NSC/ICS CONTROL NO , «0a00T _ j 

rOPYNO . J Of JLJ 

I 

HANDLE VIA SYSTEM IV CHANNEL ONI ! 


NSC INTELLIGENCE 
DOCUMENT 



teu'Mt and Matnod* involved 
NATIONAL SECURITY INFORMATION 
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MEMORANDUM fOR ROBERT C. MCFARLANE 


FROM i 


OLIVER L. NORTH 


SUBJECT; 


FDN Military Operations 


Attached at Tab A is a imnary analysis of how the FDN has 
expanded funds which have been made available since USG funding 
expired in May 1914. From July 1914 through February 1913, the 
FDN received SIM per month for a total of SIM. From February 22 
to April 9, 1983, an additional $18.SM has been received for a 
grand total of $24.SM Of this, 117,145,394 has been expended !cr 
irrt, rumtior.s, coriat eperat icr.s, and support activities: 

-- most expenditures have been for purchases of arms, 
ammunition, and other ordnance items; 

-- the S2.SM indicated for upkeep of base camps or. the 

borders includes costs of approximately 
53SOK per month Can expanse which will increase as the 
number of recruits continues to grow) and S30K for the 
operation conducted in Managua against the ammunition depot 
at the EPS military headquarters; 

the funding has allowed the growth of the resistance^rom 
9,500 personnel in June 1914 to over 16,000 today-all with 
arms; 

when the Mav 1915 sealift arrives (SSM has already beer 
deposited for this delivery), an additional 6,000 fighters 
can be equipped and fielded after a 3 week training period; 

-- the relocation of base camps along £order has 

been ordered for mid to late April~T9tT^in order to disperse 
the target for a Sandiniata attack (cost for this^relocation 
have not a yet been fully quantified); & ' 

the acquisition of two small transport aircraft at the cost 
of I1I6K is prudent given the increased patrolling activity 
by the EPS along/ border, thus complicating 

trail-borne reaupply for columns operating deap inside 
Nicaragua. 



BEST AVAILABLE COPY 



0593 




Suimirv of Operations to Oiti 

The FDN has grown nssrly twofold sines ths cut-off of USG 
funding. In this period# thsy htvs reoriented from conventional 
to guerrilla varfars tacties. Osspita ths lack of yiy intsrnal 
staff organisation (G-l# G-2# G-3# (3-4) when ths UBGwithdrew, 
ths rON hae responded wsll to guidanes on how to bull* a staff. 
Although thsrs was a basie lack of familiarity with how to 
conduet guerrilla-type operations# sines July# all PON commanders 
have bssn schooled in thsss tschniquss and all nsw recruits ars 
now initiatsd in guerrilla warfare tactics bsfors being cowmittsd 
to combat. In short# ths FoN has wsll used ths funds provided 
and has become an effective guerrilla army in less~than a year. 

Future Operations 

Plans call for remaining resources ($7,334#000) to be used as 
follows: 


-- increasing the force to a total of 25#000 b« mid-Suamtr? 

-- a major special operations attack against Sandino airport 

with ths purpose of destroying the MI-24 helicopters and the 
Sandlnista Air Force maintenance capability* 

-- a major ground operation against the mines complex in the 
vicinty of fluna# Bonansa# and La Bosita (Nicaragua)--the 
purpose of ths operation is to secure the principal lines cr 
communication in and out of Puerto Cabezas; and 


ths opening of a southern front along the 

border which will distract CPS units 
currentT^commitried to the northern front. 


It is apparent ^hat ths $7M remaining will be insufficient to 
allow the resistance to advance beyond these limited objectives, 
unless there.is a commitment for additional funds. The $14M 
which the USO may be able to provide will help to defray base 
camp# training# and support expenses but will not significantly 
affect combat operations until early Autumn due to lead-time 
requirements.. Efforts should# therefore, be made to seek 
additional fdnds from the current donors (S13-20M) «ill 

allow the force to grow to 30-33,000. Xf a c °* Bit **“* these 
funds is made between now and June IMS# supplies h 

ord.r.4 in July, allowing th. fore, to roach thoao lovola by tn. 
and of Octobor 1913. 



s anww 
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UIWbMD 


N 10594 




RECOMMENDATION' 

That tha currant donors bo tpprosehod to provido S15-20M 
additional batvaan nov and Juna 1. 1*15. 

Approva _ Disapprova ___ • 


•Attachment 

Tab A - Summary Analysis of TON Expondituras 







mi nfrr 
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N 10595 


75-420 - 88 - 15 
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N 10596 

As of April 9, 1905 


unclassified 

TON Cxgandituras and Outlsys 
July I9>4 through Fabruary 1115 


Quantity Itan 

IndaoandanfAcquisition 

- ' 

C-3 riflas 
Hagasinas 
Rounds 7.(2 x 31 
Rounds 7.62 x 31 
Rand granadas 

Airlift SI - fabruarv 13(3 

•Inn granadas 
(Oan granadas 
SO csl API 
Rounds 7.(2 x 39 
Rounds 7.(2 x SI 
•-Cxaight, Oanurraga, Ins., ate. 

Airlift *2 - March 19(3 

Rounds 7.(2 x 39 
RFG-7 granadas 
Rand granadas 
(Oan awrtars 
C-4 

Fusas and datonators 
G-3 riflas 
S*3 nagatinaa 
Claaning kits 
(Oan granadas 
30 eal links 
Fraight, Oanurraga, Ins., ate. 

■aalift #1 - April Arrival 

RFC-7 rocksts 
Rounds 7.(2 x 39 
Rounds 7.(2 x 31 
■alts for 7.(2 x 39 
■A-7 launchara 
5A-7 roekats 
M-79 granadas 

Fraight, Ins., and othar axp 


730,000 

1,000 

(,910 




3 


$ 


210,000 

2 ( 3,000 

•4,(43 

96,000 


$ 


M-79 granadas 

^ pjrtlitti 


cwn * Ccuncil 


vndw pro* 

: R«i«. i; ' 
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WiSKO 

2 

fON txeandituras and Cutlavs 

July IjM tnrouah NbruarvT985 (Cont'd...) 

Quantity Item 

Sealift *2 * Mav Arrival 


N 10$*? 


Coat 


Rounda 7.62 x 39 
Rounda 7.62 x 51 
Rounda linked 7.<2 x 51 
Hand frenades 
H-79 qrenades 
50m qrenadee 
• In qrenades 
12 m qrenades 
RPC-7 rockets 
Claymore nines 
SO cal API 

57m raeollaaa rifles 
57 m aaao 
Anti-tank ainaa 
G-3 riflaa 
C-3 cleaninq kits 
AX riflaa 
C-3 maqasines 
AX msqasines 
Swedish X ma 9 azir.es 
HX-21 machine funs 
RPC-7 launehara 
M-79 launehara 
9 m pistols 
AK-39 links or baits 
C-4 

Pusas and datonators 

tatiaatad coat 



Mlscsllanecus txcer.sea Since July 1994 

Uniforms 

Boots 

Radio and cean equip 
Air and qround transp 
Military 9 aar 
Aid to southern front 
Aid to Miauraa 
rood, family asst, 
upkeep of base 
eaapa, air fore# 
hospitals, ate. 
Political activity - 
offieea in varioua 
countries and cities, 
travel, p.r. 
Acquisition two 
transp airplanes 


huit 


jTKH 


TYPE 

QUANTITY 

TRICE 

PF.R UNIT USD 

1. 

0029 

AICH-47 

10.000 

% 

135.- each 

2. 


7.62 x 39 

15.000.000 

% 

110.- per » 

3. 

tn 

RPC-7 

200 

% 

1,650.- each 


CD 





A. 


PC-7v» 

5.000 

% 

185each 

6. 


RPK 

250 

% 

2,000.- each 

7. 


Band* 

3,000 

% 

no charge 



Shipping 


huludcs 5 (five) M^zinon, tiling; and cleaning equipment p«r lt« 


in 

CM 



TOTAL PRICE USD 



$ 1.330.000.00 96.0 

$ I.6S0.000.00 220.0 
$ 330.000.00 3.0 
$ 925.000.00 29.0 


$ 500.000.00 

% - 


© 

§ 

5 
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Exhibit APC-5 



* ‘SU> 

(XaJus 


I ' S ‘ «. 

^\u^t <rvv 

s ^ 
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October 3, 1985 

CC Tfc /• i lj* h»< (* ** t /</*; 

Ambassador Robert Warner Duemling C W ^ ) 

Nicaraguan Humanitarian Assistance 
Office 

1701 North Fort Meyer Drive 
Arlington, Virginia 


Dear Mr. Ambassador: 

It has become apparent that UNO and even perhaps NHAO will have 
to rely, to a certain extent, on outside organizations and people to 
accomplish certain tasks, both in and outside of the United States. 

To facilitate this, from time to time UNO will find it imperative to 
designate organizations or people to act on behalf of UNO and to work 
with NHAO. 

The purpose of this letter is to request that NHAO recognize, 
use and work with to the greatest extent possible the Institute for 
Democracy, Education and Assistance (IDEA) as such a designated 
organization. IDEA'S representatives can coordinate and/or act as 
liaison- for the procurement, transportation and distribution of goods 
and services provided through NHAO, or it can act in anyother 
appropriate role. We believe IDEA can be mutually beneficial to 
NHAO and UNO. 


IDEA is a 501 (c)(3) tax deductable, non-profit, tax-exempt 
organization chartered and incorporated in the District of Columbia. 
The current president is Robert Owen, an individual known and trusted 
by us. 


IDEA will agree to work on behalf of UNO provided it is reimbursed 
for all out of pocket expenses associated with this effort including 
but not limited to: transportation, telephone and communications, 
reasonable office expenses, compensation for staff, accounting and 
legal counsel etc. It is our understanding NHAO can provide this 
funding if requested by us. 

/ l Please consider this a formal request. 

I We would like IDEA to receive a monthly donation of $4,850 for 
the full time services of Mr. Owen, plus the cost of personal insurance, 
FICA, and other reasonable costs. We request this,and other expenses 
incurred by IDEA,be provided by NHAO for the duration of this project, 
or until mutually decided otherwise. 


2 IXHIIIT 



i 
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S 4431 


Ambassador Duemling 
October 3, 1985 
Page 2 


IDEA has our permission to retain or subcontract individuals, 
organizations or corporation* which may be helpful in fulfilling its 
objectives. For example, Dr. Verne Chaney is knowledgeable of the 
medical situation and needs in the North, South and on the Atlantic 
coast. He has visited our camps and knows our doctors and has their 
trust. We would like him to act as our medical representative in the 
United States and,in consultation with our people on the ground,provide 
advice and input on medicines and equipment to be purchased with NHAO's 
funding. We would like hire retained by IDEA on a per diem basis plus 
expenses. 

Should representatives of IDEA or others have to travel, we request 
they receive their travel costs plus a per diem based on the State 
Department rate as well as their daily rate. 

As this whole undertaking is as new to you as it is to us, we 
wish to make things easy; we want the project to run smoothly and 
requests processed in a timely manner with as little bureaucracy as 
possible while abiding by the constraints imposed. We have confidence 
IDEA can help accomplish these ends. 

We understand the pressures you are under, but we do want to 
move forward as quickly as possible. At your earliest convenience, 
please let Mr. Evenor Valdivia know if this request is acceptable. 

If it is not, please inform him what you would suggest. 


Sincerely, 




Adolfo Calero 




CC; Evenor Valdivia 
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Exhibit APC-6 

TRAVELERS CHECKS CASHED BY OLIVER NORTH 


I. FOOD STORES 

Pate Cashed 
4/21 -'c 5 

6/8/85 


Amount Payee 

$50 Giant Food 

($8.95 - Amount 
of Purchase) 

20 Giant Food 

($4.42 - Amount 
of Purchase) 


6/13/85 

6/16/85 

6/20/85 

6/20/85 

6/22/85 

6/23/85 

6/23/85 

7/6/85 

7/11/85 


20 


20 


20 


20 


20 


20 


20 


50 


20 



Giant Food 
($5.75 - Amount 
of Purchase) 

Giant Food 
($3.09 - Amount 
of Purchase) 

Giant Food 
($5.71 - Amount 
of Purchase) 

Giant Food 
($7.19 - Amount 
of Purchase) 

Giant Food 
($1.61 - Amount 
of Purchase) 

Giant Food 
($7.65 - Amount 
of Purchase) 

Giant Food 
($1.25 - Amount 
of Purchase) 

Giant Food 
($26.85 - Amount 
of Purchase) 

Giant Food 
($11.50 - Amount 
of Purchase) 
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I. P OOD STORES fconfd) 


Data-Cashed 

Amount 

Payee 

7/14/85 

$20 

Magruders 
($15.98 - Amount 
of Purchase) 

7/20/85 

20 

Giant Food 
($13.15 - Amount 
of Purchase 

7/27/85 

20 

Giant Food 
($5.05 - Amount 
of Purchase) 

Subtotal 

$340.00 

$118.15 

RETAIL STORES 

Date Cashed 

Amount 

Payee 

5/7/85 

$20 

Drug Fair 

6/9/85 

20 

Sugarland Texaco 

6/9/85 

20 

Sugarland Texaco 

7/3/85 

20 

Farragut valet 

7/13/85 

20 

Appalachian 

Outfitters 

7/20/85 

20 

Parklane Hosiery 

11/30/85 

100 

National Tire 
wholesalers 

Subtotal 

$220 



2 
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III. OTHER 


Data Cashed 

Amount 

Payee 

4/1/85 

$100 

San Antonio 

Foreign Exchange 

4/26/85 

20 

Delta Airways 

4/26/85 

100 

Mandaly Four 
Seasons Hotel 

5/3/85 

50 

Unknown 

5/10/85 

20 

Unknown 

6/9/85 

20 

The American Cafe 

6/9/85 

20 

Dobbs House Int'l 
(Atlanta Airport 

7/10/85 

500 

Pan American 
Airways 

7/10/85 

500 

Pan American 
Airways 

8/10/85 

500 

Financial America 
(Miami Airport) 

12/24/85 

50 

Sheraton Carlton 
Hotel 

Subtotal 

$1,*80 


Grand Total 

$2,440 



3 




TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Oliver North 

During the period April 1, 1985 to December 24, 1985, 
Oliver North cashed $2,440 in Travelers Checks as follows: 

1. $340 at food stores for purchases totalling 
$118.15 between April 21, 1985 and July 27, 1985. 

2. $220 at other retail establishments between Nay 7, 
1985 and November 30, 1985. 

3. $1,880 at other establishments between April 1, 
1985 and December 24, 1985. 

Dennis Dwyer 

Cashed $5,000 in checks between June 26, 1985, and 
July 8, 1985. 

William C. Dwver 

Cashed $12,300 in checks between June 26, 1985 and July 

5, 1985. 

Frank C. Tlrello 

Cashed $8,000 in checks between July 3, 1985 and 


September 11, 1985. 
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Exhibit JKS-1 



TOTAL PRICE USD 

- * 

/, 35 - 0 , 000 - 

$ -47S, 000x80 

0 MO) 60^7^^ 

$ 330,000.00 - 

$ 555 ,0 00 . 00_ 


TOTAL tCZQfT (TONS) 

40.0 

?C..O 

109.44 

Z2.0 ** 

3.C 

"S ° 

_ 16.5 

sa.<ro 



$ 3,200,000.00 . 



$ 350,000.00 


$ 0,400,000.00 


/■ 


riUrr^mf** 

+JF 

v&njO*syC/ — 


ZS. © 



sr>/r> 






Exhibit JKS-2 


>o 

o 

o > 

ITEM 

TYPE 

QUANTITY 

PRICE 

PER UNIT USD 

■Tir.— 

♦ 1. 

AKN-47 

10,000 

$ 

135.- each 

2. 

7.62 x 39 

15.000.000 

$ 

110.- per M 

3. 

RPC-7 

200 

$ 

1.650.- each 

<M 4. 

PC- 7v» 

5.000 

$ 

185.- each 

CO 

« 6. 

RPJC 4 

250 

% 

2,000.- each 

H 

5 7. 

Rands 

3.000 

$ 

no charge 


Shipping 


* Includes 5 (five) magazines, sling, and cleaning equipment per item 


s> ■¥?. 


TOTAL PRICE USD 

* 1,350,000.00 

$ 1,650,000.00 

% 330.000.00 

% 925,000.00 
$ 500,000.00 

$ - 



3.0 

29.0 
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Exhibit JKS-3 


. i- - 



1.CC1 ca.es oar-ted a M noxcered: 

•Cont.rac* Ho 2!5/683Voei case Ho 1/1 to Case Sc l/ioc." 
Weights jb.iX-j <cus, voluo.s 246 cba. 


2. 7,62 r ;3 - 13 ■ -no® pco 

10*716 casee, *arked and n^abexodt 

■Controc* Ho 235/883abc{ cos* Ho 2/1 to cast Nc 2/10.715* 
Weight: 521,430 cos, voluaei 214,3 cba, 

3* 3JSrZi’-:-222-E£S 

f ° cases, ci&rked and nuob rods 

■Conti oot lo 235/883«bcj coot Ho 3/1 to coae Ho 3/67" 
Weight: 3,666 tcoo, roluoet 17.22 cba* 

4* 

834 casoo, oarlced and nuolerodi 

"Contract Ho 235/683obcj cioe Ho 4/1 to ca ie S> 

Weight: 27. jOC ices, voluot: 66.7? cba. 

5* ti!2.£i3^327:Prl^.r.i52-B£2 

63 cases narked and numbered: 

"Contract Ho 235/883abc; cane Ho 5/1 to case :.o -./e>3" 
Welf.nt: 6.o02 icoo, voi-sae: V .4 cbo. 


TOCA 1: ir,r.'. : cases 

WtlC 'T: 4 K '.,60e f'cs VGHYI: 560.64 cob. 



^conoo8 
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Exhibit JKS-4 



MEMORANDUM 

TO : LT. COL. OLIVER NORTH 
FROM : B. F. STUDLEY 
OATE : OCTOBER 30, 1985 


8 S 0005 


4:00 AM, October 29, 1985 - Washington, D.C. 

Received e phone call from ay source (ref. 'V') inside Eastern Block,. 

'V’ was Insistent chat l convey the following Information to you IMMEDIATELY 
as he was concerned that Information aight end up In the hands of the media. 
In turn« they would confront you. 



29. 1935. 
Embassy In 


AM 



•V was called to a meeting at the 


Au thorit ies questioned "W" about the shlpaent that went fromflUBI to 
gHIHpi on June 20. 1985. "V" denied that his ship was Intended for 

the Contras. They then informed 'V* of the following incrediable events. 


A aan named MARIO DELLAMICO (C uban Am erican, works for an armr dealer 
named RON MARTIN) walked into ^§Eabassy in Washington two weeks ago. 

Dellamico was Asking their help in getting flBto sell Ron Martin's 
Company, arms for Contras. 


ir was ABSOLUTE LY NOT * it would be against their law. At 
that time Dt&lamlco gave thefl^j|^ Embasay a copy of OUR PACKING LIST 
bearing thr following information: 

1. Shipment left^^V* 0 * received by 1 

2. Itemlxed List of Inventory. 


3. Ship's Name end Date of Departure. 

4. Our Representative's Signature. 


$■000001 


OeoMntc* ConeuttmnSe CafporsMon 

Sude300,T9*PenrmytOT*Avvus.NW/ V kwNngiorx&C,U8A20006M20g}Sa74S*/ta;90427SQMT. wea/v 0C 
c mm nmrm a a a a wou 
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MEMORANDUM 
PACE TWO 


85 0006 


As of f icials question ed "W" in chat sam^rorning "V's" 

Ban ( who han dled shipment ac^^^F port) was called In by (HU author it ies 
in I 


In both cases *4HH0VERY ANGRY, 
and cause then problems with the 


'is afraid this will leak to press 


"W" had an important shipment in port and was concerned they would stop 
shipment. ("W" said to tell you it is the first of five you are expecting.) 
'V later called to say SHIP HAD SAILED. 


•V was furious that his contact (long and costly to form^ould be blown. 
”W" is concerned about his sensitive shipment sitting in^mB port and 
also concerned that this could become international headlines. 


The^ copies of our_ 
>and< 


packing list has now gone from Washington, 

'because of Ron Martin's man, Dellaaico. 


"V M urges you to stop Ron Martin/Dellamico. 

Dellamico was given packing list by OFFICIAL that accepted our 

shipment. „ 

I am informed that Ron Martin and the are involved in attempting to 

force Contras to buy from them. Dellamico demanded 4HV se 11 to Ron 
Martin the saaa good, that thay fold to ua. Thay rafuaad - chay arc afraid 
of Ron Martin. 

is sending a special man to talk to "V” in^|^^ on Friday, 

, 1983 regarding this entire affair. 

'V' maintains he has crisis there under control - however, is very concerned 
about Ron Martin. 


November 1 


Meanwhile - Martin's company still has copies of our documents - 


ENCLOSED: 

1. Copies of documents delivered to^HB Embassy by Dellamico. 

2. Report from my representative that was ln4flHHV C0 ® ett shl P* 
The "Mario" referred to is Dellamico. 

3. General John K. Singlaub has been advised of this information. 


<H)0000£ 
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Exhibit JKS-5 

f { , 

v>z . 

cos«» ort ^ V 

N 16513 


Jack fas asked that I sand you a copy of the •List* and the letter 
being delivered to 6:11 Casey by Ed Luttvak at noon today (Aug. S). 

Please follow up with birr, or ir. the event that you tarnot do so, 
please see that the rioht person in the NSC understands what we are 
proposire. 

Swiss barker standing by, loan can be arrar;>d with absolutely no 
rarr.es, etc. Funds available :rred lately. Shipment can leave dock 
within two weeks and arrive at destination in five tc six weeks front 
now r Sc-pt • t h) . 



r 3 

I 


■ XHttIT 

JKS-5 
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E X 0^35 


PERSONAL AND CONFIDENTIAL 
Mr. Willium Casey 

Directs, Central Intelligence Agency 
Langley. Virginia 

Dear Bill, 


The enclosed list of hardware is available for immediate delivery at the prices 
indicated. The list was developed in conjunction with a member of the NSC who is 
knowledgeable of the urgent needs of the United Nicaraguan Opposition with which 
the US has a continuing interest. The items can be at dockside, ready tor shipment 
within two weeks from the date of a Letter o' Credit or the deposit of actual funds. 


Due to the fact the funds from Congress will not be available until after September, our 
bank in Switzerland, will accept a Letter of Credit from your bank and issue a loan for 
six to twelve months, or as needed. Our bank will fund immediately for the purchase of 
the listed items, thus providing the equipment that is so desperately needed now while 
allowing for payment at a later date. 

Our banker is prepared to fly to Washington and take care of the Letter of Credit directly 
with your designated bank. This eliminates alt bank tested telexes or paper trails. The 
loan can be in the name of a corporation of your choice. It is not necessary for our bank 
to know your identity, only your banker. 

Our bank has been exceptionally discreet in processing our transactions in the past. At 
the close of the transactions, the bank file will only show corporations, numbered items 
and amounts. No reference will be made of the specific items involved in the 
transaction, nor of the individuals or actual organizations involved. 

Please let me know as soon as possible your desires for our future actions on this 
matter. 


Yours truly, 

<r~~dohji K. Singlaub 
^"fttajor General, U.S. Army (RET) 
Consultant 



1 Inch a/s 


O sow rfcch Co muM ntt Corpor a tion 


Sum 3oo. t9W Parvwytvana Avarua, MW i waahnq M n. D.C.. U.S. A. 20006 • (202) 867-0516 ■ Ta*a» 904278 GMT 

nMHMQTON n MMM r ' tfL > 1 BCM 


Wist) DC 
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GeoMiifTech Consult. tSCo^o 
1919 Ptr^sytvwi Avt NW Suit# 300 
WtaNngton OC 20006 



Ouotad : 26 July 1966 


E X 

I UBi 

an 

UMUfBiSE 

1 SA-7 

50$au<i*3) 

159.600 ptf Ml 

2. 12.7mm MacNntOuo 

60 

9.350tach 

12.7mm Ammo 

3 Mien Round! 

2,940 par M 

3. 14.5mm MacNnaOun 

20 TwinVartion 

34.000a acn 

14.5mm Ammo 

1 Mi ion Round! 

3.570 par M 

4. RPK Riffo 

300 

i,960aacn 

7.62X39mm Ammo 

IS MHlion Round! 

129 par M 

5. 60mm Monar •Commando* 

200 

6.500 aacft 

60mm Stotts 

600.000 

64 aaeft 

6. 62mm Mortar 

50 

7.150 aacti 

62mm SMto 

150.000 

I05aach 

7. RPG-7 launch* 

200 

i.6i5aach 

PO*7vm Rocfcats 

10.000 

194 aac n 

«. C4 PtaaOcHE* 

9. AKMSRinaa 

10.000 

155 aach 


price 

FOB : MM , 

OaSvaty : ManadMa ava*at*y. 

fm$u yiodocfcsida 

CattawaMaimpparwidalvaf to port ycudaaigna'a at normal conyatitKra rataa. 


* Avalabia: Seurea w« not quota wttnui bona Ma effar. 

dam unbar control aaparata pan otgowanwnat*. 

Souroa guarataaaa prtoa *■ ba ai oonpaUM aa tN otbar ban* on tr* to. 

6-000366 


NO EUC REQUIRED. 
SOURCE SUPPLIES AIL 


REOOtREO DOCUMENTS AT NO AOOtDONAL CHARGE. 


2 
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Exhibit JKS-6 

1 OBJECTIVE N 5518 

To create a conduit for maintaining a continuous flow of Sovtat wtapons and 
ttchnology. to be utilizad by tht Unittd Statts m its support of Freedom Fightsn m 
Nicaragua. Afghanistan, Angola. Cambodia. Ethiopia, ate. 

2. PROBLEM 

With aach passing yaar, Congrats has bacomt incraasmgiy unpradictabia and 
uncooparativa ragarding tha Praaidant's dasira to support tha causa of tha 
Fraadom Fighters, daspita growing Soviat oppression. Tha funds hava not baan 
forthcoming to supply sufficiant arms nacassary for tha Fraadom Fightars to win. 
Therefor, m !e>u of the necessary funding to support this goal, the ‘o ;, owmg 3*Way 
Trade is proposed: 



COUNTRY m c m UNfTED STATES. Tha United Statas is abia to provide israal with i 
dasirad High Technology equipment and information. Basad on this commodity, 


tha Trade would operate as follows: 


to 20JV 





_ I 

recede ere* 

towe/da the purchase d 
High Technology from the U S 


be channeled through a 
Tretfng Company 



UN.TEO STATES 


TRADING 

COMPANY 
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4 RESULTS 

%ftAslts •pgipmtPrt. wtuch m many cists arts stockplad at prtsam. to 
In rttum, carvas from tha Unitad Stataa tquipmant and ttchnoiogy that it 

. could not otharwisa afford to purchaaa. 


racaivas much-nttdtd modtmixation for ita forcat. thartby pratanting a 
strongtr thraat to tha Sov»al Unton. In rttum, axpona an ongoing auppfy of 
domtsticalty manufacturad arma, aa par diracbons from tha Unitad Stataa. 


Tha Unitad Statts than has at its disposal a large and continuous supply of Sovitt 
ttchnoiogy and wtapons to channal to Fraadom Fighters woridwida, mandating 
naithtr tha conaant or awaranaaa of tha Dapanmant of Stata or Congrass. 


Tha Unitad Stataa would ba in a position to dspansa thasa shipmants through a 
nautral Foraign Trading Company, astabiiahad soiafy for this purposa. 

China would only ba awara of tha fact that it ra to ship to tha Trading Company such 
apadfiad goods aa raqucatsd, comparabia in USD valua to tha aquipmant 
racsivad from taraal. China would not ba awara of tha final dtstinations of any of 
tha txpodad arms. 


Israel would onfy ba awara of tha buying powar axtandad by tha Unitad Stataa for 
US tachnology, again in comparaW# USD valua to tha tquipmant sant to fliB 
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u j j 4 i 

Tha United Stitts at prasant holds to a policy of providing assistanca to MMfe a 
goal which would ba forwardad through this transaction. likawisa. tha Unitad Statas is 
commitiad to axtanding financial and tachnolog»cai assistant to tha Stata of j/h 
This too would ba accompiishad. Thara ara many avanuas avaiiabia ragardmg tha 
forms of cradit which could ba axtandad to israal. 

Wa hava racaivad confirmation from flMfefe *”4 nfethat thay ara most 
intarastad in pursuing thair rola in this trada arrangamant. Upon your ancouragtmant 
and baiiaf that tha Unitad Statas could parform its rola* wa will procaad wtth^MPkand 
tha fefcl dafining thair raspactiva rotas ind tha aquipmant thay ara willing to trada. 
•ms wilt sarva to astablnh our initial paramttars of aquipmant quantitias. and tha 
proportionata amount of cradit raquirad. 
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Exhibit JKS-7 
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Rote«rt Mcr«rUn« 
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1 

, 

4 

1 > 

1 , 

* 

! 

AA _:_ 1 _ 

j ACTION 


Ml 

ARMOVAL 


iNroavAnoA 

. COMMENT 


HIHM Mhv 

CONCURRENCE 


afCOMMlNOATlOK 

OfAtcr wtr 


MTU UN 

OHAATCW 


SIGNATUM 


ftfMAAKt 


eet Oliver North 112 and 3) 
Kan daCraffanraid IM> 


N 701 


skmt sins: 


NSOICS CONTROL NO - 4oaaofl a..j, 
cofy no - 3 or ± 

HANOlE VIA SYSTEM IV CHANNEL C 


NSC INTELLIGENCE 
DOCUMENT 


ti 


WRminfNatkR 

Wt) i f« K « tawrcM trt MwhMt lnv«lvM 

NATIONAL SECURITY INFORMATION 
uiuuMinMlOinhNtK«*AKKt f£nm,rut Ikxvw 




c:. :*3!3 
j:-c . . Cf iscll 



jin 

see rat iimttni 


V . 
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Mt'lOA 

national seclaitv council 

ilST£M ;v 1 

newt 

February «, 1995 

SENSITIVE 

ACTION 



mimopandum 

FOA A09EAT C. MCrAALJUSt 

N 7 C1 3 

THOHi 

OLIVIA L. MONTHK 


SUtJCCTt 

Cabla to Proaidont Suato of Honduras 


Attached at Tab t li i saae fro* you to Sacretariea Jhultt and 
Weinberger, Oiroetor Caaey, and General Vaaaay regueatlng their 
coneurranca in a propoaed backchannal cabla to Areaident Suato 
fro* Freaident Aeagan (Tab A). Tha cable ia lntaadad to 
eaphaeite for President. Suato our aupport I n tha event of a 
Sand Intata attack! 


Sinee ve originally repor 
indicationa of an attack.‘ 



Since January 29, the Sandiniataa 
Lrfng into londuraa with their artillery 
Conaan delivered to tho Pentagon on 
Monday, February 4, two 122 m rocket aeaeatbliaa taken froo their 
point of l *ea ct i n Honduraa. The intellige nce at Tab II 
sertair.a. 


ive been aporadicaily 
and rocketa. 6tM Paul 



uN&sm 


SCTSITIVI 
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N 7014 
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ttcnrt 






4 *" 


SCHSIT1VE 


H 701S 

At this point, two steps need to bo urgently taken* 

— Tho rOM is in urgent need of near-tera financing—approximatel 
$2M--for tho purchase of rifles, inennlt 1 ~n and boots for 
tho now volunteers. 

— Tho Hondurans nsod to bo stiffonod with assurances froot tho 
United States that wo will aggt au> responsibilities under - 



direct coniacT"vflh' each of those officers'. Wo White llousi 
solicitation would bo node. d.*d*-«* '■■*'** w ^ Vi-" 

- i- ^ - e*T y 


miiiy urging tMt 
would then put Caloro in 
fleers'. Mo White touse/HSC 
uk v.Si»» W t—< \J.V 


RECOKHtHPATIOMS 

1. That you sign and transmit tho none et Tab X. 

Approve _____ Disapprove _____ 

2. That you authorise no to proceed as indicated with GEM 
Singlaub. 


Approve 


Disopprovo 


Attachments 

Tab X - HcParlano Memo to Shults/Weinberger/Casey/Vessey 
Tab A - Proposed Sackchannel Cable to Suaso 
Tab XX - Intelligence 

Tab XXX - Photograph . /\ 

Tab XV - Background Cables 






SSSSSL 


smtfrw 
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WA%MI NO t 0 N 

February 7, IMS 


SENSITIVE 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE HONORABLE GEORGE F. SHULTZ __ 4 . 

The Secretary of State N 7 01 6 

THE HONORABLE CASPAR V. WEINBERGER 
The Secretary of Oafenaa 

THE HONORABLE WILLIAM J. CASEY 
The Director of Central Intelligence 


GENERAL JOHN w. VESSEY, JR. 
Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff 


SUBJECTt Cable to President Suaxo of Honduras (S) 



Zt would appear that the Bondurans are reacting to the extra* 
ordinary buildup acro ss their border In ouc h a way aa to nlalalre 
the attractiv eness a target. 



SECRET 

Declassify* OADR 


Mwm 


SENSITIVE 
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DNfflBSHHD 


gjCMT 2 StXSITIVl 


N 7017 


Zt is possible that a Message of assurance to President Susso 
.could have a stiffening effect on Honduran resolve in the face o 
the Sandiniata offensive. The cable at Tab A is designed to 
serve such a purpose. Could Z ask that you. review this cable 
personally and provide eossaents/concurrence in its dispatch by 
COB Thursday, February 7, 1919. Separately, X as asking John 
Poindexter to convene a CfPC to consider contingent O.S. actions 
in support of Honduras in the event it becomes necessary. (9) 



a \ 


icuswto 


stwsiTtva 
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A/ 701} 



Dm £ ^ IjfjJL 

/Cc. fi'irj 
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N 7020 
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A/' 7 Ml - aJ7o2J 
T)s*uj£i **- 

?o<- s'/?/*? 




000039 


75-420 - 88 - 16 
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mmmb - ^ 

stcasr/.-tofonN/NOCOnrnACT/oocoH/f.-,.. 

^ ; Itrm •/ luldMimt w4 Xiuirrt 

Current Analysis Scries N 7 025 


f«ru«ry i, ms 


CtHTXAL MMICU IICIUHTI 
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aJ 703? - V 7 0 3 / 

^cc. i/<r) 


000041 
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N 7032 


000042 
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2- y> wt$d**wns 
AJ ?033 -aJ7o 3* 


2)*uJ2 ,*. |jM. 


000043 



000044 
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A/7c3<m 

d^j 4a~ tje 

i*0c f/f/t? 


000045 
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Exhibit JKS-8 



f«R 

N*r*# «^d Adcrtsi 0*t» ir».t<ais| 

1 

Robert Mcftrlinii_ 1 _ 

I 


_1_ 

) 




Jj 




- 




1 


___i_ 


x_ 

I action \ i mi 1 


A*t*OVAl 

| INFORMATION 1 


COMMENT | jNIHM MhY 


CONCUMINC1 | | MCOMMf N0AT1QN 


oiaicr mnv 

jRETURN 


OfVATCH 

[SIONATUKC 

MMAMS 

eci Oliver North (•2 and 3) 

Kon daGraffanraid (94) 

Jim ftadsiaaki (»S> 


~"wgg- 


v. 

N 16885 


NSC/ICS CONTROL NO —*01114 


CORY NO / nt 3 


HANDLE VIA SYSTEM IV CHANNEL ONLY 



NSC INTELLIGENCE 
DOCUMENT 



0008 ft 


BEST AVAILABLE COPY 
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Syitttn * 


UNCLASSIFIED 


M 

r-i~ 


Poui Ttibmpton 
(Ok Kimmitt 
John Poindoirtof 
Tom tM 
Wllmo Mail 


SIQUINCITO 

_J_ 


HAS SIIN DISPOSITION 

_N 16 336 


* 



A 


MIC *7 

K. 

(Iti iokiM Innm 

r 

^ ' .. . 

T „ 



0 ntmir Mm 



<c: VP Motto lohor Ooovor Olhof_ 

COMMINTS ' Should bo toon by: 
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HWl, 


SSC ' : ~S-4C 


^ : 4 



Dieiabtr 4, 1914 - 


ACTIOM 

MEMORANDUM FOR ROBERT C. MCFARLANS 
fROM: OLIVER L. NORTH}/ 

SUBJECT: Assistance tor tha Nicaraguan Resistance 


N 1 6887 


In accord with pri <u understanding, I-Jiat on Wadnaaday, 

Novamb{£ 21, with , Defense Attache, Embassy 

of the, J Gafton Sigur arranged tha 

lunchaolT meeting at tha Cosmos Club and waa praaant throughout. 


Aa agreed, I explained to «ur purpose in tha 

meeting waa to clarify queBtions wlTieh had b ean raised in Canada 
regarding an arms transaction destined: ~ Z explained 

that an intermediary had advised that _ 'apparently made 

a decision not to proceed with the Cani3Tl?i-“originated arms sale. 

.This offer of purchase included* lQUV7 missile launchers 


*-anit, 


and 10 tracking units*. 


30 missiles, 1 training 


professed to be unaware of the Canadian transaction. 
I advised hi!h that the purchase was not really intended for uae 
by L but rather for the Nicaraguan Resistance 

Forces. Further,"the Intermediary had .indicated that the problem 
appeared to be t&s number* .military officers who are 

graduates of the(__ _ ) As a consequence of 

jthe apparent reluctance to proce'ed IKK tKia sale showing. 

L 'end user certificate, the Canadian arms dealer "la_ 

^prepacmi to re-ini^ate discussions for a similar delivery. 

C was advised that the FON would prefer to' 

have the'delivery aT'soon as possible, since the Soviet hino-d 
helicopters were being aesembled as we spoke. 


4B ___ a ^was further advised that Adolfo Calero . thp Head of 
the FDR, vaswllllng to coemiit to a recognition ' 'once 

the Resistance Forces had succeeded. TnH cited 

that^eunderstood the message and would confec^mlrft the i ' 
HHK. *• observed, for the record, that 1 ‘ — 

' refused to become involved, in any way," in’the 
internal affairs of another country. X indicated that we fully 
appreciated this position and noted that it was too bad that the 
Soviets, Bulgarians, and last Germans involved in Nicaragua did 
not feel the same way. 


OADR 
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UNUA&INUI 


Later that afternoon, HGCH Jack Singlaub (U.S. Army, Ratirad) 
visited to advise of two eastings he had held early in the day 
regarding support for the Resistance. Singlaub passed on the 
following pointsi 

Meetinu»ith^U J ^ S 8 8 

-- The rON la in urgent need of anti-aircraft weapons and other 
erev-served weapons ammunition (particularly <0 and Sim 
mortar rounds). Units in the field are also in need of 
large quantities of boots and clothing since the number of 
ralliers has exceeded expectations by 2,000. 

-- The Resistance Forces are also in urgent need of expertise 
in maritime operations. 


The USC is unaware of the Singlaub nission_and he is malting 
this reguest based on his long friendship~ ^at 

j Because of the law restricting Use involvement, no 
USG official can solicit on behalf the Resistance Forces. 


If i like to help, Singlaub can arrange a meeting 
witlT Adolfo Calero. If it is necessary for a USC official 
to verify Calero's bona_fides, this can be arranged. 


Meeting with; 




Ry Caltro, Singlaub adviiadf _ sinct 

had turned down the earlier TOM request for 
L assistance^ 2>th* Resistance 

movement had approachedj ' 


The Resistance still is in peed of financial support, 
munitions, and training assistance. 


— f ”\his was a "considerably different 

"situation* tSCTthat which he had been aware of earlier, 
while not committing to support, he noted to_Singlaub that 
this new information might make a differencej 










oooo & 49 
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c 


UNCLASSIFIED 



^ 4 . . 

w V^* n4 ' «t th* requoot of See. John Lehman, : m«t L&8&9 
Oavi4 Talkov, a format trltiah SM offlcov who now heada two 

*? d SALAdxni which provide profoaaional aocurity 
!ZZZif?*-Z°*f 0r * l,n Sovernmonta. Maikov had boon approached * 
*9®* Prior to initiating tho currant financial 
arranpMiant for tho POM. In addition to tho aocurity aervicea 
thi# °<**hore (Jaraoy Xalanda) company alio haa 
trainora* available. Malkor auwaatod 
vooW bo intorootod in eotabliahinf an erranqeotent with 
tho PON for eortain apodal oporationa expertlae aimed 
particularly at deatroyin? HXMO holicoptora. Malkor quite 
accurately polnta out that tho hollcoot ora are .mor e eaailv 
doatrovod on tho around than in tho air.l - 1 


Unlooo othorwiao directed. Malkor will bo introducea-to 
and offorta will bo made to defray tho coat of Malkor 1 a 
oporationa from other than Caloro'a limited aaaota. 






ouotwr & 
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Exhibit JKS-9 

MALOCK and ASSOCIATES, INC. 

Accounting and Management Services 


March 19, 1987 


To Whoa It May Concami 

REi U. S. Council for World Praadon 


This financial stataoant for tha yaar andad Dacaabar 31, 1986 
raprasants tha figuraa that vill ba used in praparing tha 1986 Fadaral 
Incoraa Tax Ratum. This ratum it not dua until May 15, 1987 and it 
vill ba fllad on tina. 


Sincaraly, 

Valda K Malock 

Malock and Associataa, Inc. 



P.O. Box 39850 • Phoenix, Arizona 85069 
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UNITEO STATES COUNCIL 
FOR WORLD FREEDOM 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT 

***UNAUDITED*** 

DECEMBER 31, 1986 
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MALOCK and ASSOCIATES, INC 

Accounting and Management Services 


ACCOUNTANTS' COMPILATION REPORT 


United States Council for World Freedom 
Phoenix, Arizona 

The accompanying balance sheet of United States Council for World 
Freedom of Oecember 31, 1986, and the related statement of operations 
for.the year ended have been compiled by me. 

A compilation Is limited to presenting In the form of financial 
statements Information that Is the representation of owners. I have 
not audited or reviewed the accompanying financial statements and, 
accordingly, do not express an opinion or any other form of assurance 
on them. 

Owners have elected to omit substantially all of the disclosures and 
the statement of changes In financial position required by generally 
accepted accounting principles. If the omitted statement and disclo¬ 
sures were Included In the financial statements, they might Influence 
the user's conclusions about the Company's financial position, re¬ 
sults of operation, and changes In financial position. Accordingly, 
these financial statements are not designed for those who are not In¬ 
formed about such matters. 

'iLtU X 

Malock and Associates, Inc. 

January 20, 1987 


P.O. Box 39850 • Phoenix, Arizona 85069 
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UNITED STATES COUNCIL 
FOR WORLD FREEDOM 
BALANCE SHEET 
DECEMBER 3), 198b 

ASSETS 


ASSETS 

Cash In bank - AZ bank 
Money market account 
Nicaraguan special fund 
Afghanistan special fund 
General freedom fund 

TOTAL CASH 

Loan 

Prepaid deposits 


TOTAL ASSETS 


$ 1,371,22 

111 ,565.98 
(87,388.84) 
(11,827.60) 
(4,199.91) 


S 9,520.85 

6 , 000.00 

1,222.44 


J 16,743.29 


r 

\ 

LIABILITIES 


LIABILITIES ANO FUND BALANCE 


f ICA 

Federal W/H 
State U/H 

TOTAL LIABILITIES 

FUND BALANCE 

General fund balance 
Nlcaraquan fund balance 
Afghanistan fund balance 
Freedom fighters fund balance 
Captive Nations fund balance 
Excess/deficit current year 

TOTAL FUND BALANCE 


S 868.00 

231 .00 
396.00 


S 1,485.UO 


168,809.83 

(37,010.03) 

(4,702.58) 

46,092.06 

(1,984.08) 

(155,946.91) 


15,253.29 


TOTAL LIABILITIES A FUNO BALANCE 


S 16,743.29 


* • r » A *J D ! T S J SEE aCCO'j 


► SPORT ) 
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UNITED STATES COUNCIL 
FOR LORID FREEDOM 

COMB IKED 


TEAR ENDED 


Revenue 

Contributions - newsletter S 
Contrlbut 1ons - fund raising 
Contribution - Nicaragua 
Contribution - Afghanistan 
Centr1 but 1ons - Leneral 
Interest Income 
Contributions - miscellaneous 


TOTAL REVENUE S 

DISBURSEMENTS 
Fund raising 
Advertls1ng 
Architectural Fees 
Salaries 
Payroll taxes 
Bank charges/credlt coll 
Computer charges 
Contract services 
Dell very/shipping fed. exp. 

Dues and subscriptions 
Equipment repair 
General Insurance 
Conference dues 
Editorial fee 

Management fee - newsletter 

Ml seel 1aneous 

Office expense 

Medical supplies 

Educational supplies 

Travel 

Fuel A gas 

Food S personal supplies 
Transporatlon equipment 
Repair a malntence 
Hire expense 


0ECEI18ER 31, 1986 


CURRENT 

l OF 

YEAR-TO-DATE 

% OF 

PERIOD 

BASE 


BASE 


1,866.00 
420.00 
515.00 
2.00 
0.00 
45.29 
U.00 

65.5 S 
14.7 

18 i 1 

0.1 

U.U 

1 .6 

0.0 

132,755.14 

33,623.17 

208,795.18 

2,677.04 

1 ,060.00 
1,840.77 
45.00 

34.9 
8.8 
54 .8 
0.7 
0.3 
0.5 
O.U 

2,848.25 

ioo.o i 

380,806.30 

100.0 

o.uo 

U.U 

12,868.21 

3.4 

0.00 

O.U 

3,349.45 

0.9 

0.00 

0.0 

1,500.00 

0.4 

1 ,500.00 

52.7 

40,731.57 

10.7 

107.23 

3.8 

3,875.36 

1.0 

5.00 

0.2 

139.29 

0.0 

0.00 

0.0 

6,540.18 

1.7 

987.30 

34.7 

24,602.50 

6.5 

97.00 

3.4 

2,121.28 

0.6 

0.00 

0.0 

1,181.63 

0.3 

0.00 

U.U 

10,445.28 

2.7 

0.00 

0.0 

449.51 

0.1 

0.00 

0.0 

31,108.47 

8.2 

0.00. 

0.0 

8,500.00 

2.2 

1,315.00 

46.2 

27,975.05 

7.3 

0.00 

0.0 

492.94 

0.1 

381.49 

13.4 

6,616.70 

1.7 

0.00 

0.0 

295.00 

0.1 

0.00 

0.0 

40,295.21 

10.6 

0.00 

0.0 

28,873.89 

7.6 

0.00 

0.0 

4,740.78 

1.2 

0.00 

0.0 - 

10,421.96 

2.7 

419.71 

14.7 

187,391 .63 

49.2 

0.00 

0.0 

4,707.66 

1.2 

0.00 

0.0 

48.15 

O.U 


., 'j 0 1 T Z i) SEE ACCOUf.T : MS 1 C L’llP I L AT U'!. REPORT) 
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UNITED STATES COUNCIL 
FOR WORLD FREEDOM 


COMBINED 

YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1986 



CURRENT 

% OF 

YEAR-TO-OATE 

V OF 


PERIOD 

BASE 


BASE 

Postage - newsletter 

ZOO.00 

7.0 

2.31U.72 

0.6 

Postage - fund raising 

- 0.00 

O.U 

1.251.SU 

0.3 

Postage - brochures 

0.00 

0.0 

41.52 

0.0 

Professional services 

525.00 

18.4 

9.81U.00 

2.6 

Printing & paper newsletter 

0.00 

0.0 

10,670.56 

2.8 

Printing & paper fund raising 

0.00 

u.o 

199.92 

0.1 

Educational needs 

0.00 

u.u 

150.00 

U.O 

Rent 

145.00 

5.1 

7,835.03 

2.1 

Committee of Iran 

0.00 

0.0 

4,872.46 

1.3 

Taxes and licenses 

0.00 

0.0 

234.31 

0.1 

Speaking engagements 

0.00 

0.0 

1,307.99 

0.3 

Utilities 

0.00 

u.o 

(155.23) 

0.0 

Telephone & telegraph 

1,916.45 

67.3 

22,296.48 

5.9 

Travel and ent. Slnglaub 

90.U8 

3.2 

12,085.16 

3.2 

Travel and ent. Board of Dir, 

0.00 

0.0 

4,571.24 

1 .2 

TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS 

7,689.46 

270.0 

536,753.21 

141,0 

Net revenue/disbursements $ 

<4,841.17) 

170.0 

S (155,946.91) 

41 .0 






UNITED SfAitS COUNCIL 
FOR WORLD FREEDOM 


NEWSLETTER 

YEAR ENOCH DECEMBER 31, 1986 


Revenue 

Contributions - newsletter 
Contributions - fund raising 
Interest Income 
Contributions - miscellaneous 

TOTAL REVENUE 

DISBURSEMENTS 
Fund raising 
Salaries 
Payroll taxes 
Bank charges/cred 1 1 coll 
Computer charges 
Contract services 
Del 1 very/shlpp1ng fed, exp. 
Oues and subscriptions 
Equipment repair 
General insurance 
Conference dues 
Editorial fee 

Management fee - newsletter 
Mi see 11aneous 
Office expense 
Educational supplies 
T ravel 

Repair 6 malntence 
Wire expense 
Postage - newsletter 
Postage • fund raising 
Postage - brochures 
Professional services 
Printing A paper newsletter 
Printing & paper fund raising 
Educational needs 
Rent 

Utilities 

Taxes and license* 

Speaking engagements 
Utilities 

Teleprone A telegraph 
Travel and ent. Slnglaub 
Travel and ent. Roarc of Dir. 

TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS 


'.ct rtvHn ;• i sbursar, ont. s 


CURRENT 

% OF 

YEAR-TO-DATE 

% OF 

PERIOD 

BASE 


BASE 


s 

1,066.00 

80.0 

$ 

132,765.14 

78.9 


420.00 

18.U 


33,623.17 

20. U 


45.29 

1.9 


1,840.77 

1.1 


0.U0 

o.u 


45 .MU 

o.u 

s 

2,331.29 

100.0 

S 

168,274.uB 

100.0 


U.00 

u.o 


111.98 

0.1 


1,500.00 

64.3 


40,731.57 

24.2 


107 .23 

4.6 


3,875.36 

2.3 


5.00 

0.2 


139.29 

<J.l 


0.00 

0.0 


6,540.18 

3.9 


987.50 

42.4 


4,542.60 

2.7 


97,00 

4.2 


1,733.93 

1.0 


0,00 

0.0 


1,181.63 

0.7 


0.00 

0,0 


445.28 

0.3 


0.00 

0.0 


449.51 

0.3 


0.00 

0.0 


31,108.47 

18.5 


0.00 

0.0 


8,500.00 

5,1 


1,315.00 

66.4 


27,975.06 

16.6 


0.00 

0.0 


83.94 

0.0 


381.49 

16.4 


6,576.70 

3.9 


0.00 

0.0 


898.20 

0.6 


0.00 

0.0 


12,931.37 

7.7 


0.00 

0,0 


426.76 

0.3 


0.00 

0.0 


48.15 

0.0 


200.00 

8.6 


2,310.72 

1 .* 


0.00 

0.0 


1 ,“251.50 

0.7 


O.UO 

0.0 


41 .52 

0.0 


525.00 

22.5 


9,810.00 

5.8 


O.OU 

0.0 


10,670.66 

6.3 


0.00 

O.U 


48.63 

0.0 


0.00 

u.o 


50.UU 

0.0 


146. UU 

6.2 


7,835.03 

4.7 


O.UO 

0.0 


872.46 

0.5 


O.UO 

U.O 


219.31 

0.1 


O.OU 

0.0 


317.99 

0.2 


0.00 

0.0 


(155.38) 

0.1 


1,916.46 

P2.2 


20,825.78 

12.A 


90,08 

3.9 


7,278.17 

4.3 


O.UO 

U.O 


4,571 .24 

2.7 


7,269.76 

ill .8 


214,24$ ,39 

127.3 

s 

!4,938.4b5 

211.8 

$ 

(48,972.31) 

27.7. 


' ■■r.AiMM TED SEE nCCHU ! ! T ANT s 1 COMPILATION &EP0RT) 
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united states council 
FOR WORLD FREEDOM 


NICARAQUA SPECIAL FUND 
TEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1986 



CURRENT 

% OF 

YEAR-TO-OATE 

% OF 


PERIOD 

BASE 


BASE 

■i a v e n u c 

. 




Contribution - Nicaragua S 

515.00 

100.0 

S 208,795.1ft 

100.0 

TOTAL REVENUE S 

515.UO 

100.0 

S 208,798.18 

1UO.O 

DISBURSEMENTS 





Fund raising 

O.UU 

0 .u 

11,77a. 23 

5.6 

Advert 1 sing 

0 .DU 

u.u 

1,894.93 

0.9 

Contract services 

O.UU 

0.0 

13,500.00 

6.5 

Oel 1 very/shipplng fed. exp. 

0.00 

0.0 

387.35 

0.2 

Equipment repair 

0.00 

0.0 

10 , 000.00 

4.8 

Office expense 

0.00 

0.0 

40.UO 

0.0 

Medical supplies 

u.uo 

0.0 

295.00 

U.l 

Educational supplies 

O.UU 

0.0 

429.00 

0.2 

T ravel 

0.00 

0.0 

. 10,630.56 

5.1 

Fuel a gas 

u.uo 

0.0 

N 3,676.91 

1 .8 

Food A personal supplies 

0.00 

0.0 

10,421.96 

5.0 

Transpora 1 1 on equipment 

419.71 

81 .5 

187,391 .63 

69.7 

Repair S malntence 

O.UU 

0.0 

4,281 .91 

2.1 

\. Taxes and licenses 

0.00 

0.0 

15.00 

0.0 

Telephone a telegraph 

0.00 

0.0 

1,070.70 

0.5 

Travel and ent. Slnglaub 

U .00 

0.0 

3,364.81 

1.6 


TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS 419.71 81 .5 259,173.99 124.1 


Net revenue/disbursements S 95.29 18.5 S (50,378.81) 24.1 


{S'LnlD i TED SEE ACCOU •TINTS' 


(V”R ! L/ T !EP : !RT 5 
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UNITED ST AT tS COUNCIL 
FOR WORLD FREEDOM 

AFGHANISTAN SPECIAL FUND 
YEAR ENDEO DECEMBER 31, 1986 

CURRENT OF YEAR-TO-DATE % OF 

PERIOD BASE BASE 


Kf v(- r ue 


Contribution - Afghanistan 

$ 

2.0U 

100.0 

t 

2,677.04 

100.0 

TOTAL REVENUE 

S 

o 

o 

• 

CM 

100.0 

$ 

2,677.04 

1 O 0 .U 

DISBURSEMENTS 







Ac vertising 


U.1J0 

0.0 


1,464.52 

64.3 

Contract services 


o.uu 

u.o 


6,660.00 

246.0 

Hi seel 1aneous 


U.OQ 

0.0 


200.00 

7.5 

Educational supplies 


0.00 

0.0 


191.70 

7.2 

Travel 


0.00 

0.0 


218.00 

8.1 

Fuel A gas 


0.00 

0.0 


1,063.87 

39.7 

Educational needs 


0.00 

0.0 


100.00 

3.7 

Telephone 8 telegraph 


0.00 

0.0 


13.97 

0.5 

TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS 


0.00 

0.0 


9,802.0b 

366.2 

Net revenue/d 1 sbursenents 

S 

2.00 

100.0 

s 

(7,126.02) 

266.2 


* li.jfi.ur 1 rtf SEE ACCf"'-TAMS* CiV.HILATVN 'EP(IKT) 







UNITED STATES COUNCIL 
F 08 WOULD FREEDOM 


NEhErt iL FREEDOM FUND 


YEAR 

ENDED 

DECEMBER 31 

, lBfcb 





CURRENT 

* OF 

YEAR-TO-DATE 

r OF 



PERIOD 

BASE 


^SE 

Revenue 






Contributions - General 

s 

0.00 

n.o 

S 1.U60.U0 

100.1 

TOTAL REVENUE 

s 

0.00 

0.0 

$ l.ooo.oo 

loc.i 

DISBURSEMENTS 






Fend raising 


U.OU 

u. u 

9 d 2 . 0 J 

Si: .7 

Mi seel 1aneous 


0.00 

U .0 

20 l 1 • 'iO 

19. / 

Educational supplies 


0.00 

0.0 

38,776.31 

*3*61 

Travel 


0.00 

0.0 

4,7bb.H4 

449.1 

Printing 4 paper fund raising 


0.00 

0.0 

151.29 

14.3 

Committee of Iran 


0.00 

O.M 

4 t OUO.00 

377 .7 

Speaking engagements 


C .00 

0.0 

you .oo 

9 3 .b 

Telephone l telegraph 


0.00 

0.0 

4 5 . 3 b 

4 .3 

Travel and ent. Singlaub 


0.00 

0.0 

I,442.18 

136.2 

Tt'TAL DISBURSEMENTS 


o.ou 

0.0 

61,351 .97 

44849 

Net revenue/disbursements 

s 

0.00 

o.u 

i {50.2B1.D7) 

*474* 


AUDITED SEE 
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UlilTEO STATES COUNCIL 
FOR HURLO FREEDOM 


CAPTIVE ,'i AT 10ns PARK 
YEAR CN0ECl DECEMBER 31, 1VB6 


v f •' ;i e 


CURRENT 

PERIOD 

% 

% OF 
BASE 

YEAR-TO-OATE 

% 0 F 
BASE 

TOTAL REVENUE 

S 

0.00 

0.0 

S 0.00 

0.0 

SBUkSEMENTS 

Architectural Fees 

s 

y .ou 

0.0 

$ 1 , S U 0,0 0 

r,7suu 

Travel 


O.UO 

0.0 

338.12 

% 1 6 yo 

Telephone A telegraph 


u.uu 

0.0 

340. fcO 

% 17 U 3 

TUTAL DISBURSEMENTS 


0.00 

0.0 

2,170.80 

S1U8V 

Net re venue/disbursenents 

c 

0.00 

0.0 

S (2,178.80) 

X1UB9 


' -: l 


• E P-YKT ' 
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Exhibit ECG-1 

April 15, 1986 


National Endowment for the Preservation of Liberty 
Attention: Carl Russell Channel 
305 Fourth Street, N.E. 

Washington, D.C. 20002 

Dear Mr. Channel: 


Today I have wired $470,000 to your Account No. 02007576 at Palmer National 
Bank, Washington, D.C. and directed the transfer of the following shares of 
stock to your Account No. C-18-23627 at E. F. Hutton in Washington, D.C. 


1,000 shares 
2,450 shares 
2,496 shares 
5,000 shares 
8,650 shares 


Deere 6 Co. 

Pennzoil Co. 

Sun, Inc. 

Royal Dutch Petroleum Co. 
Exxon Corp. 


Kindly acknowledge receipt of this gift to the National Endowment for the 
Preservation of Liberty on the copy of this letter enclosed and mall to the 
confidential attention of: 


Duncan E. Osborn, Esq. 
P. O. Box 98 
Austin, Texas 78767 


Sincerely, 

Ellen C. Garwood 
rb0415b2 


Qoo0 y? 



oooop 

ECGl 


Exhibit ECG-2 


1386 


QDMK juN * 

NATIONAL. ENDOWMENT 
FOR THE 

PRESERVATION OF LIB ERTY _ 

• . . .. . 

90S rOUATM ir .NI 

stnrc ioco 

WASMIMOTON DC JOOOI 


Juno 2, 1986 


Duncan S. Osborn* Esq. 

PD Box 98 ‘ _ 

Austin, Texas 78767 


Dear Mr. Osborn* 

This is to acknowledge receipt of $479*800 which 
was wired to our Account Ho. 02007576 at PaXinei* H^tlonal 
Bank Washington. DC. We also would like to acknowledge 
receipt of the following shares Into our Account Ho. C- 
1823627 at s.r. Hutton In Washington. DCi 


NUMBER 
OF SHARES 


DATE 

RECEIVED 


CLOSINO 
NYSE PRICE 


TOTAL VALUE 
AS OF 

DATE RECEIVED 


1 ,000 
2,430 
2.496 
5.000 
8,850 


April 15 
April 15 
April 13 
April 15 
April 15 


$32.50 

$52.50 

$48.50 

$75,375 

$57.00 


$32,500 
$128,625 
$121,056 
$376,875 
$504,450 


The total of Doth oash and stooks Is $1 ,633,506. • 


Thank you. 


Sincerely. //. 

Dlreotor 


00Q0&6?> 


Ec&'i' 
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Exhibit ECG-3 


May 19, 198$ 


National Endowment for the Preservation of Liberty 
Attention: Carl Russell Channel 
305 Fourth Street, N.E. 

Washington, D.C. 20002 

Oear Mr. Channel: 

Today I have wired $350,000 to your Account No. 02007576 at Palmer National 
Bank, Washington, D.C. 

Kindly acknowledge receipt of this gift to the National Endowment for the 
Preservation of Liberty on the copy of this letter enclosed and mall to the 
confidential attention of: 


Duncan E. Osborn, Esq. 
P. O. Box 96 
Austin, Texas 76767 


Sincerely, 

C» tfasiusordL 

Ellen C. Garwood 
rb0i19dl 


cows 




/ 


mu&>£c{ 



Exhibit WBO-1 
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Exhibit JC-1 

August 20, 1985 


Hr. William W, Grant 
President 

Colorado National Bank 
P. 0. Box 5168. T.A. 

Denver. CO 80217 

Dear Peter: 

Confirming our telephone conversation this morning, please transfer 
565.000 out of Joseph and Holly Coors' personal account at Colorado 
- National Bank to the following: 

Lake Resources Inc. 

Acct# 386 430-22-1 
Credit Suisse Bank 
Eaux Vlves Branch 
Geneva. Switzerland 
Attn. Ur. Jacob Steger 
TELEX 22805 
ANSBK CSGI CH 

I appreciate your handling this for me In an expeditious fashion. 
Thanks a million. 


Sincerely. 


Joseph Coors 


JC/ts 



<yci 


ocoot»<6£ 
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Exhibit JC-2 

Lake Resources Inc. 

Acct# 386 430-22-1 
Credit Suisse Bank 
Eaux Vlves Branch 
Geneva, Switzerland 
Attn. Mr. Jacob Stager 
TELEX 22805 
ANSBK CSG1 CH 
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Exhibit RCD-1 


* 


£u>uj oxj A/ 




J-fl V i,.J. J - 

l Update*. 

-- yitUuJj M U4 U»- ^uUiuu^iujitJ s fyju. , 

wit 7 i /y >- . J 
fue^ueJL Qoxxa^Loc^Cu^ 

OJjtjd, oh»p o^oov. ( ^8(Uiu^]osooCuUio^MoLj)jUi4u> 

^ I ((X ji»3Li)a-Jj>flA J^..fti/y 

oui^lu. 

a 6oa*L (S?zoVLOjiJjL>J^Aaju{^ 

C^*^l<i-{JL, 38 K iL- al/ei UOA^ JUL iutuut IkU^ 

citfrfu. - 

*'-■ LO*. a>-J) iou^u^ 

Mcjo . Cil*«> -iltiil AJ>ju^jLa^ Lt QJU U ^QLJL <Jolui 

*“ £a)jLtaLJ olC ,4t Ci^ i*^j O K 

A/C Li- A (U. O.U OLLu-mJ) ^ X^jft«LLujt ii<x^i. 

i**»- Wu^et* ^/oJ. jjiA^uX^Q^JL. jjuuu 

jC^oJ ij^«^ <>^J^^SL^ SuIuJij) 

J i X> OO C b u^fl O JOO i ^u J Q ofjj aj l 

*" IO^ulu. A^AP. 

M ' ,|JJ * ^At ^on ^aAcc y L ^ i^ObojuA.,*■ ■ ^ o.*»Ji fl /« v .. 

fUMJuAiJ} juu^&xu7 f^uJluxL^JtuJ^CL^ 
'?*—■ ~ ’ _ > • • ifl^Ux-lil^i oilU-w . J-u*^ jLusjLuwiJiijad' flw 

C (L^i. C&^ ^.tia. SAF^ 1 a4 A-4^l^L, {jLo ai£.|u*itj 

L SlaJ-L. , buy vLW|j , iiM.ULt> IJjl JLa4 'SluiltJ 

M 3 , <ii li^i-i ${ p idAA Q^uS^ *^ljbi. U*^b Aud><-ip Aj&^Lu, , y J 

A>-**-^ XJL^uiza. |6< Jb. 2^^ 

<£L8^‘-&®'. Ha <3L ><** r> iuiiiLL>j 

c S&k). Ha iL / U -U ti ^JfcilaJio^ S UM pAJbfJb. |tC* ^ 



Ol^-v 




00446 
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XCca i 


IL d dhjLK. |jL UmO jU^ljo JL 

OLcJli^X Ouu^ 

JL{? Xu-oajJiL* - 

slcM^ ®UA ,Ua^A^L\ Ox^^fclLaC ^ X jU>»ti 

y -ix u cb v ji . . jj i r- . a a 


^<J-A 


JULvllL tta ^JL^OtecUuJ 
' ' 1 1 

■\- j ^. tL iv^t^u., itu; 

jUijj&. J JUL^Ji? oLtliu^jju jltUxx^A-X^I XjOUJJL+<*J 
Q*4x^L <XA &Ojl (ja>tjci pdu^O. UClti A*ui| 

U ^oJuJJ C$ui* pjJtA OUaJ^ A^*4LuJ b <^ 

■ OlXJLoJlt , iAi&*jtL&^- kJU-uU* JU-ui CUixr* 

<2JU_ JU^lLlx^JUotU , >U*erUA^^t(J*jbLi Co^mILJ^ 


OjuX. HfeO-tc* .U&oj jUJJl 4-6 -Um. 




00447 



Exhibit RCD-2 


1435 HRS. Local - 06-16-86. 

1. " received MSJ. from the farm. -They are very happy 

awaiting Caribu. Can we send them tomorrow? 

27 Drdps wi ITtake place at' • — 7j an4 7y . / _ 

3. We have run out of funds. Pis Bend ASAP, Ramon again using money 
of his own. Also construction not started for same reason. 


4. I will leave tomorrow morning for 
but will be back late afternoon same day. 


FIN 

iiii/vj t 


, t4-uu*.. 


K 

tvit ^ f&^<*LLL4>i(j --. J Xeu < Leo - 

a>| cl* ■ C ^ (Ju-^Cy JLU«-*au^ <v> 

l J^&.o |Ui€A^*A^ £ Cl sxJ'h i. ouS , JUl^u* l 

W> ttu-dj /Jl A/c <(VuJ* -4u tMsh SnfJ.4 li»AoAvl(6jv •>-». 

T. Y ^UA-. Mu Lh-Ux^lU L C ' ) kll 

•Ik,! J-^u. acet/j laA iu-lU^Cyx.- f (. ©■<—Itl* jL^-duilL^ • j-| . • i 4 x 

L-Pt . YA ]JT, 

8j.l.lwnoo?o^.a< 

Sr 

•*-.yGuiJ^ 

p^taLaX^. . (bvJdi* JbJajL 

oJo^M i&AP rU 


»i: t * * *. • 


00391 
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OOQO C Urn*. I l C- 1 JUjj-O /Vu^ter<>o*U_»0-> tu^id I, ibv^ iood 3 

? CkJu**& j)t* >*J*tL** ^. <y| O 2 jJ &L«lu4U$ l £jjJ^ p&fcltUt-sMXjl t A* < *< 1 - D 2. &U 

, <- -j foT - ^ c 8 ^ littA. 

C-rz.1 * ■ i 

~tbus~ 


u t iw tu. W+l •■ #~4wt^ a^-Wi.«*“■£ ***■*, 
jjJ vL ^ A^>ui ( ^4. , _ 4S 


^( PSP*-- ^ 


00I91A 


75-420 - 88 - 17 
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-■t tjitarf 


Bob i 6/18/86 1720 


Exhibit RCD-3 

UNCLASSIFIED 


CMS 


r J3 

Partially Ctn ., •; s ? 

Mv •;? 2,0. »2;j5 

ft fi* ***** M ^otU 

► t w • 8 


1821152 Jun 86. C-7 set to fly mission across fane* tonight. 

Max will monitor flight op <060 MHZ from his room, if h , can c# , 
datails li.s., MSN tins and drop coords via secure means) he 
willMs^o me on machine. Max hopes to have info on medicine 
fromMM| later today. He thinks t hey might donate, i have 
more details if you need.^mm^oople starting sheemetal 
work on C-123 today. I have bill working jot eng plus looking 
for another toad. Bob. BT 


QOO 


'*•*'*• 

$<***> 


ally Cectassifl^d/Released oniS***]® 

tnder provisions ol E.3. 12356 ' 

by 3. Rtier, National Security Council 



^ <bo,-V Ck.<*C*vQ. “* 

'**•&■*— 

G*. U.w^.'V 

c._«S 'vi-o-A Qj? “\=Tt."vCA —c-t_ 

cLAs <Sv-> • 1 _ 

^ ~o-*X^U.TTi.v_ 

C\ 

SECRET" '*'***"*Jr: <^\va.c_cxr^ r 

UNGLASSIHED-5^4^ 

X k>/\ \ VI» 
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Exhibit RCD-4 

SlUU a t S*A0 OAo* 


•: SECRET! 

r AM ‘>ERy CONCERNED ABOU t T^E MISSION 
SCHEDULED FOfr *TOMARROW. A DROP IN THE 
•:-:UTH A T MIDDAY INCREASES T^E 
" 0 r? IE* XL I TV OF BEING SHOT [OWN BY SAN 7 
OR INTER S EP^ED & / TO 3. TO MAF E THINGS 
I'M ROE I BELIEVE "~IS OPERATION HAS BEEN 

iiscusse:* over t^e "elefhone. recommend 

I"* EE RESCHEDULED AS A NIGHT MISSION. I 
-AVC SEEN AFPROACHED BY MEMBERS OF THE 
■’'RGANIZATION AND BY * 'OVER '-IRING 

AM[■ firing practices present lv 

*=NG:ING. WHILE I WILL NOT TRY TO 
^ I ■* C C'MANAGE Y OUR OF’GANIZATX»jN« I WILL 
MAr E >0U AWARE OF THE PROBLEM. "WO 
H IGF 'L Y PERFECTED MEMBERS OF THE TEAM 
'-.WE BEEN criPE:- BY COOPER RECENTLY- 
“OO'NEy AND HUGHES. THIS IS CAUSING 
" ROB LEMS WITH . AND OTHER MEMBERS 

OF "HE ORGANIZA i ION. RECOMMEND 
CCMS ITERATION BE GIVEN TO RETAINING 
~HESE T W0 INDIVIDUALS. END TELT. FRM 
-lAC.. I "ALr FD TO COOPER LAST NIGH 7 *. T HE 
MISSION IS cn:l for toe-ay. we will look 
A" A NlGr'T MISSION AFTER I GET MORE 

: e " ii . appears -oe. through ralfh. is 
c EOUES T ING T HE E-POP. I WILL TALL TO 
c 'Ai_PH AND RET INFO ON TOES POSITION AND 
[ 1 Z r IA L S OF DROP. REF. PERSONNEL 

"or:F£FNS..i nave discussed with steele 

p^M[ WILL WCRF WITH CCORES TO GE T THINGS 

CALMED down. :t may be time to get 

SOCCER LP HE" E AND FILL HIM IN ON THE 
EETAILS OF A [-RAW DOWN SO WE ARE ALl 
WO=iING OFF THE SAME MUSIC. HE IS STILL 
LCOr ING A" THIS AS A LONG TERM PROJECT, 
r-ISC US - WI GOODE AND ADVISE. BOB BT. 

T HC 
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Exhibit RCD-5 




'-EC RET) 

FYI. MEETING WITH RAPHAEL HA?. DISCLOSED 
A TOR .DEFICIENCY IN THE OVERALL 
C OORM NAT I ON OF DROPS TO THE SOUTH. 1. 
TRANSMISSION OF REQUIREMENTS. 

0 OORMNATES ETC. PASSES THROUGH THREE 
STATIONS BEFORE REACHING US. THIS HAS 
CAUSED US TO ASK FOR CONFIRMATION OF 
'TIMES OVER DZ ETC. NUMBERS HAVE BEEN 
CHANGED IN RETRANSMISSION. THIS WAS 
CONFIRMED BY RAPHAEL WITH HIS COPIES OF 
THE DISPATCHES. 2. WE HAVE TENTATIVELY 
RESOLVED ""HE PROBLEM BY HAVING JOE PASS 
THE REQUIREMENT TO FDN H09 AND THEN TO 
US. 5. WE STRONGLY SUGGEST THAT WE 

HANDLE THE REQUIREMENT IN THE FALLOWING 
MANNER. 4. OUR ARRIVAL OVER THE l»Z-THE 
INITIAL DROP-SHOULD BE TiJST AT 
DUSK -DAP.t NESS OCCURS ABOUT *-THIS 
ALLOWS A GOOD VISUAL SIGHTING OF DZ. IF 
THE DROP ZONE IS SECURE-SUBSEQUENT DROPS 
WOULD BE MADE SPORADICALLY WITHOUT 
FANFARE. I.E. NO COMMUNICATION BETWEEN 
A ' C AND GROUND, DURING THE TIME IN THE 
AREA. THIS METHOD PROVED SATISFACTORY 
WITH THE PREVIOUS BOO DROPS. JOE 
INDICATES HIS PEOPLE AGREE-THROUGH 
RAPHAEL-PREVIOUS DROPS HAVE IN THIS 
MANNER RESULTED ONLY IN THE LOSS OF ONE 
BUNDLE. THIS RANDOM METHOD WOULD 
CONTINUE AS LONG AS THE DZ IS SECURE OR 
"HEY HAVE MOVED TO ANOTHER LOCATION. Z. 
AFTERNOON ARRIVAL ALLOWS LOW LEVEL 
FRYING FOR . C ^ AND ENTRY 

INTO DZ AREA WOULD RESULT IN MINIMUM 
REACTION TIME IF ANY. 6. RAPHAEL 
GENERALLY AGREES WITH PROCEDURE. BT. 

FROM MAC.. I WILL GO BACK TO COOP AND 
REO. DZ COORDS. AGAIN. UNLESS I KNOW 
WHERE THEY ARE WORKING I CANT MAKE A 
VERN GOOD JUDGEMENT AS TO THE PROPOSED 
PROCEDURE. I WILL ALSO GET STEELE TO 
EVALUATE THIS PROPOSAL. BOB BT. 



Exhibit RCD-6 


090 33<CSEP36 l. ARRIVED AT COORDINATES 
EARLY 17llL WITH ALL MASIC ON A/C 
WORK INS. BEGAN EXPANDING CIRCULAR 
SEARCH PATTERN IN AREA FOR APPROX 30 
MIN. NO SIGHTINGS OR RADIO CONTACT. 
SEARCHED FROM A/C WITH BINOCULARS BUT 
NOTHING. ATTEMPTS!* TO GO TO ALTERNATE 
DZ.. ..BUT SEVERE WX. 

PREVENTED US. RETURNS!' TO PRIMARY DZ 
AN!' CONTINUE!' TO SEARCH UNTIL lltfOL. WX 
WAS GETTING WORSE BY THE MINUTE AND 
ABSOLUTELY NO INDICATION OF ANYBODY ON 
THE GROUND. THEREFORE RET. .. WITH 
_0AD. l.WE HAVE BOTH A/C READY AND ARE 
WILLING to BRING BOTH of THEM DOWN 
TOMORROW IF w:: PERMITS AND WE CAN GET A 
BETTER IDEA OF WHERE TROOPS ARE. WILL 
WORI- WITH STEELE TO GET WX REPORTS. ANY 
HELP FORM YOU WOULD BE APPRECIATED BOTH 
FOR w;: AND FOR LOCATING TROOPS. WE GOT 
SOME MEDICINE FROM FARM TODAY AND WILL 
BRING IT IF DESIRED. 3.UNDERSTAND 
SANE'ANISTAS SHOT E'OWN ONE OF THEIR OWN 
A/C YESTERDAY..C-47. IT HAPPENED UP IN 
AREA WHERE OUR C-7S HAVE BEEN WORKING. 

4.SORRY FOR NO GOODS TONIGHT BUT WOULD 
HAVE BEEN COMPLETE WASTE TO THROW IT OUT 
WITH ABSOLUTELY NO CONTACT. PLS ADVISE 
HOW YOU WANT TO GO FROM HERE. BOB BT. 
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2:2 TSCCSEPS&l. MSN r-EPPFTS 2-27L. 
EVERYTHIN* REAI'Y. 2. AM SENMNG RAMON TO 
^ARtt WITH LOPEZ AND RIGGER TO TALI WITH 
OR GOMEZ ANT 1 MAI E OF -ER HE 

can.t refuse, if they provide rigging 

''ATEFIAL AND A COMMANDANTS, WE WILL ‘SEND 

z -c :: j around r o sooth and resupply his 

NORTHERN “ROOFS WITH SOME OF OUR 
WAREHOUSE GOODS THAT WE CAN,T USE DOWN 
•; Jl.rv. MSN HAS ALREADY BEEN PLANNED OUT 
AND WE CAN DQ WITH Z/HF RESERVE, BAD GUYS 
.-A',E BEEN PUTTING GUNS ALONG ROAD ACROSS 
FATH OuR C ~S AND THEIR DC-A HAVE BEEN 
US! ;G. WILL TRY TO GET TROOPS TO USE 
NHA' r WE CELIVER r O TAI E OUT SOME OF THE 
SUNS AND OPEN SOME HOLES FOR US. J. IF 
SOMEONE COULD CONTACT CUFF' I NEED 

s.. «bbmb«» mmmm* and 

. :o?o i. :o?i i, S550 3. :c?4 1 
A:^4 WE WILL NEED THESE TO WORK 
THE :• NEW r-ZS IN THE SOUTH. ALSO CUPP 
SHOULD BE PREPARED TO GET US MORE 
PARACHUTES AND RIGGING GEAR ASAP. I 
WlLw CALL HIM WITH EUACT REQUIREMENTS 
LA T ER. 4. WILL CALL YOU AT HOME TONIGHT 
,jr t u msn RESULTS. A/C SHOULC' RECOVER 
■%rrc : -|;«C:C0L. RODS. BOB BT. 
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1 1 i700rSEP3B X . TWO STEP* FORWARD--ONE 
STEP BACf- . FINISHED FINAs. CREW BRIEF 
THIS A W ARRIV E!' AIRPORT TO EE ADVISED 
THAT REPOSED TO LET US TA^ E j 

A/0 ON MISSION. I WENT TO HIS OFFICE TO 

explain to him and max that the two a/c 

C O' NO EPT .*/ - S T j INC PEASE OUR 
E-FEC TIC £NE rS AND TO PROVIDE MUTUAL 
r.'FPORT AND PROTECTION. REDUNDANT NAV 
CiEAR AND RADIOS WOULD BE .*F.EAT HELP PLUS 
IT WE SHOULD HA' E TO PUT AN A/C ON T HE 
“■LArrATION IN DIRE EMERGENC i . OTHER A/C 
CTULD A"** LEAST BRING THE PEOPLE OUT. 

^EAFS THAT I- C A/C IN A C EA hINDS COULD 
V~C0" DCwN 0 '.ICE ONL/ ONE. 

AC DITI jNALLV CONCERNED THA" ‘CSSTBLv we 
WFRE MERELY TRYING to tflPRESS SOMEONE. 

MA : SAIt TU AT in THIS CASE he MAI* TO 
ASPEE WITH THE SEN...SURPRISE..I ASSURED 
hIM THAT AC WOULD NOT APPEAR TO BE A 
FOPMATION "A ANYONE ON THE BASE EITHER 
l EPARTINS OR RETURNING AMI* THAT IT WAS 
T ^E r-ESIFE OF MY HIGHLY EXPERIENCED 
“ILOTS TO OPERATE AS A TEAM. I ALSO 
‘Air T HAT "HE CONCEPT HAD BEEN APPROVED 
"ROM WASH D.C. AND IRONMAN. ALSO TOLD 
HIM ^E WANTED TO EXERCISE THIS CONCEPT 
=“0° A IF: OPERATIONS TO SUPPORT THE 
NORTHERN TP OOPS WITH C-IlG FROM HERE. 
r I jALl f HE SAID HE WOULD CONSULT WITH 
RTS PEOPLE AND ADVISE BEFORE T/O TIME. 
FIVE MIN. AFTER SCHEDULED START TIME I 
PEC EX'. ED WORD U E WOULD ONLY ALLOW ONE 
A V TO GO ON A MISSION AT A TIME. I 
WAVE NOT BEEN ABLE TO ADVISE IRONAN YET 
AS U E IS WITH GEN ANY WAY YOU 

‘AN HELP ME GET CONTROL OF HOW WE 
PROFESSIONALS ARE GOING TO OPERATE WOULD 
BE GREATLY APPRECIATED. I DONT NEED THE 
Cl.ASS OF AIRCREW I HAV E TO PLAY YA S 
•-IP A AS SIR TO 4——p i — — 

ON WAY TO DROP NOW. WILL REPORT RESULTS 
LATER. NEGOTIATIONS FOR SUPPORT FROM 
FARM PROGRESSING’ BUT NOT BEING ABLE TO 
USE THE MUTUAL SUPPORT CONCEPT OF 2-SHIP 
OPERATIONS MILL DAMAGE OUR ABILI T Y TO 
MA: Z THE LONG MISSIONS REQUIRED. THANKS, 
I NEEDED THIS. BOB BT. 


frre»irr 

ftLP-B 
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'.SECRET. 

t 

SAT 13SEP1330Z-GOODE 1.PLAN OF DAY. WILL 
SEND 1/C-123 SOUTH WI 1 OK LB. WILL SI ID 
LOAD iOK LB MUNITION ON OTHER C-lCS AND 
DELIVER TO FARM TODAY FOR THEM TO 
* IS. TOMORROW l/C-tLjr WILL SO SOUTH WI 
U*AD PRESENTLY IN WAREHOUSE WHILE OTHER 
:-tLS T.VES I0K LB TO FARM. TUES WILL 
U'T o'Of LB ON C-123. TAK E TO FARM AND 
O cr LOAD. WILL THEN LOAD BOTH A/C WITH 
BUILDUP LOADS AND FLY 2-SHIP TO 
NORTHERN TROOPS AND RET TO MB. CAN 
COMPLETE MSN WI S/HR RESERVE. WILL START 
WOR* TNG ON SUPPORT FOR OTHER SOUTHERN 
FORCES. RALPH CAN HELP SET PARACHUTE 
SUPPORT FROM FARM. UNFORTUNATELY LOOKS 
LDE WE NEED 6 0 0 CHUTES TO CLEAR 
WAREHOUSE. EVERYTHING WE CAN DELIVER TO 
17 ARM FOR T HEM TO RIG SAVES US. 2.T.S. 

RLS SEND FAWN..END OF PLAN. FOR BLUEBIRD 
SAT EVE REPORT-FLEW ALL 5 A/C TODAY. 

*00 PER AND I DELIVERED 10K OF SRENADES 
TO FARM FOR RIGGING. WILL TAKE 1 OK' OF 
MORTARS TOMORROW. MET MMP TODAY. 

HE ESPEC IALL Y HAPPY WI US NOW SINCE HE 
BELLIED lMrDC-3 IN FRI. 60 MI W. OF 
r AR M, HE.S OK. OTHER C-123 DELIVERED 1 OK 
on MRotp, wn d.s.-but SOT LUCKY. 
HAVE PHOTO b-ROOF OF LOAD IN CENTER OF 
Dr. 0-- DELIVERED ITK FROM FARM TO 
UPWARD BASE TODAY. WILL CONFIRM WI 
RALPH WHO SETS -OAD TOMORROW. SUN EVE. 
REPORT. FLEW 2/C -l 23 TODAY, OTHER A/C OK 
BUT NO WORK'. COOP AND I PUT ANOTHER 10K 
A- FARM. t?r RIGGED AND READY FOR US TO 
TAKE OUT OF THERE TO NOR TH. NO. 2 C-123 
[• c OF FED 10K ON DZ NO. 2. GROUP. 

POSITIVE ID OF DZ. PHOTO PROOF. HAVE NOW 
DELIVERED MK IN 2 DAYS, TAKING TOMORROW 
OFF, IS INDEPENDENCE DAY HERE. BASE 
CLOSED. RALPH COMING TOMORROW WI FUEL 
MONEY, APPROX 20K NEEDED. WILL ADVISE 
-•* AN FOR WEEK TUES. I RTB AFPROX THURS. 
PS C-123 NOW ARMED WI HK-21/7.62 MACINE 
GUN ON AFT RAMP, BRING ON MI-24. PF’S. 
SEND FAWN-CAN,T CONTINUE ON MILK AND 
COOKIES. RODS BOB. 
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ON 


:61S30ZSEPS6 1 .SENT C-T TO FARM TODAY. 
WILL DELIVER MUNITIONS TO rOFWARD BARE 
"WEN P/U PARACHUTED AND MEDICINE ANT 
RETURN HERE. -RALPH DAYS OUR PROBLEM 
WITH QET TIN5 THINSD FROM FARM ID THAT 
mmmm DOES NOT^^uUTK T : j GET 0TRONG 
" ,J EIR OWN. HE WANT? TO BUILD THEM AD 
c ART of i.TD c ORC c WHEN HE GE"D THE 
MONET. eALPH WILL WORK THI D. ALSO 
RALPH WANTD "O BRING A DOUTHERM 
CC*MANDANTE HERE TO TALE WITH OUR 

WE WOULD DTILL LI: E T 0 FLY BOTH 
■ JOO SOUTH AND SUPPLY ALL 3 GROUP'D IN 
ONE MI 00IO N. WE ARE VERY DURE WE CAN DO 

t t t~ •twill let uo. would be great 

FOR TROOPS SPIRIT. WILL RUN SINGLE 
1L TO CC 3 EARLY TOMORROW WITH 10U. 
0. DTILL PLAN RTS THL'PS UNLESS YOU WANT 
ME ,J ERE LONGER. T'-ttNl OUR GUVD HAVE THE 
IDEA NOW AND RALPH CAN HELP THEM WI T H 
LOCAL PROBLEMS. RODS BOB PT. 



1 
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| Exhibit lit Photograph Album 

1 





REPAIR WORK ON AIRCRAFT 




ABOVE—LANDING STRIP AT MAIN OPERATING BASE FOR RESUPPLY 

OPERATION 


BELOW—INTERIOR OF OFFICE OF RESUPPLY OPERATION AT MAIN 

OPERATING BASE 
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ABOVE—FLIGHT CREW AND AIRCRAFT 


BELOW—RADAR AND CONTROL PANEL IN COCKPIT OF AIRCRAFT 







ABOVE—AIRCRAFT OF RESUPPLY OPERATION AT MAIN OPERATING BASE 

IN CENTRAL AMERICA 

BELOW-DROP ZONE FOR MILITARY AIR DROPS INSIDE NICARAGUA 
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ABOVE—LETHAL SUPPLIES BEING DROPPED OUT OF AIRCRAFT OVER 

NICARAGUA 
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<SECRET) 

\Mu 

n c : i ->30ZOCT36 1 . SORRY MAH GOT 
WE D0N7.NEED INFO OP MISINFO 


IN”C THIS. 
PLYING 


-POM THE TOP DOWN. WILL TRY TO SET 
CONTROL OF INFO FLOW. 2.1 WILL INFORM 
MCI' AS SOON as ; O£t A NUMBER. IF GOODE 
CHECKS IN c;--;; PLS ASH HIM TO PASS WHAT 


*iE HAVE TO DICK. S. COOPER, SAWYER AND 
-'ASENFUS WITH A TALKER ONBOARD DEPARTED 
ILC'^ANSO CS9&L. FULL FUEL AND 10K LBS 
AMMO. ROUTE SAME AS USUAL. DOWN 
IOAST,INBOUND AT PLANTATION. DID CHANGE 
BOARDER CROSSING POINT. WERE SUPPORTING 
NORTHERN TROOPS BUT USING SOUTHERN ROUTE 
T;S REACH IC AS SANDIES HAD MOVED SOME 


MOBILE GUNS INTO °EIGON WHERE WE 


NOPMALLY RUN FROM THE NORTH. 

E T R 


INTENDED 
WAS 


ARRIVED 


WE HAVE BEEN IN CONTAC T WITH 
TROOPS T U EY SAY A/C NEVER 
DE. TOE IS ALERTED AND IS 



CHECKING POSSIBLE LANDING 
SI’ESrr. PLANTATION ETC. 4. MCRAINEY IS IN 
S T A T ES BUT T 9 pEING CALLED BACK ASAP. ?. 
■■■■■I IS CONSIDERING FLYING ONE OF 
•-*10 A/C OVER SAFE FART OF THE 


ANTICIPATED ROUTE, NO CROSS the FENCE. 
JOE MAS T U E SOUTHERN TROOPS LOOKING 
T ,J PCUG w OVT AREA- LOW HEY, t*. THIS TYPE 
SITUATION PRECISELY WHY I WANTED TO FLY 
E-SIlI*. WOULD APPRECIATE YOUR support on 


THIS POINT. VP.S OFFICE SHOULD KNOW OUP 
^PIEND MA:: is PPIME reason we have had 
TO SEND A/0 IN SINGLE. HE SHOULD BE 
TA*EN OUT OF THIS NET. S. WILL PASS MORE 
INFO AS WC GET IT. BOB BT. 



00434 
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I GENERAL ' 

Due to recent changes in operational requirements and 
increased tasking, the "Benefactor Company," hereinafter referred 
to as B. C. Washington, has taken more direct control of Project 
Democracy and its supporting elements. The following outlines 
the structure, authorities, and responsibilities of the 
organization which was reorganized in early 1986. 

II OPERATING LOCATIONS 

A. Washington : B. C. Washington has operational control of 
all assets in support of Project Democracy. B. C. Washington 
has a separate secure communications facility that acts as 
the hub for all operational project information. ACE, as 
the Air Services entity, maintains administrative control 
and acts as the broker with SAT which provides aircraft 
maintenance and parts support. All contracts and contract 
payments are worked through ACE under the policy direction 
of B. C. Washington. 

B. Cincinnati : This military airbase is the primary 
operational support base. It provides a secure location 
from which we operate aircraft and perform essential 
maintenance. Within the city, four houses are maintained 
where approximately 18 people are quartered. Transportation 
is provided by four vehicles with drivers. Besides the 
local telephone, communications are maintained between 
quarters and the base by mobile radio and between major 
operating locations by HF radio. 

C. The Farm : This forward operating location (FOL) 
provides the launch and recovery site for support missions „ 

00002 
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baing flown in the north cantral oparations area. It 
currently haa a vary limitad maintananca support capability* 
Wa hava baan planning^to install a sita managar/oparations 
officar to coordinat# support requirements and oparational 
requasts* Craws can oparata from hara for a maximum of two 
to thraa days at a time. 

D. Tha Plantation (West)i This POL provides the capability 
to support cantral and southern operations. Tha location 
requires the eventual installation of a permanent sita 
manager plus an engineer/comrao specialist. The sensitivity 
and vulnerability of this site limits its use and the number 
of people assigned. While training and actual missions may 
be launched from hare/ the prime purpose of the FOL is to 
provide an alternate refueling or emergency landing site and 
greater flexibility in mission planning. 

E. Maintenance Support Hi ami : Due to the continuing 
requirement to locate, acquire, and provide numerous 
logistic support and maintenance items for operational 
assets# a one-man support element has been established in 
the Miami area. He is responsive to the Maintenance 
Director and works closely with SAT for procurement and 
delivery of required items. 

Ill KEY PERSONNEL 

A. Manager t The project manager at Cincinnati is the sole 
focal point for site operation and coordination with B. C. 
Washington# from whom he receives all policy and operational 
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guidance. Either he or the Operations Director are on 

station at all times. Specific taskings includes 

1) Be responsible for the operational effectiveness of 
company assets and personnel assigned to the project. 

2) Establish and enforce a security system that ensures 
communications security and the operational security of 
all in-theater operations. 

3) Direct the daily and weekly flying and maintenance 
schedules. 

4) Provide B. C. Washington a daily maintenance and 
training status plus planned schedules for the next 
seven-day period, 

5) Through the Host Liaison Officer, interface with the 
host government and in-country U.S. Government 
organizations on behalf of the company. 

6) Direct and report on support activities for all 
personnel assigned to the project, whether they be 
permanent or temporary. This includes quarters, 
rations, pay, transportation, and leave schedules. 

7) Maintain detailed records of activities and 
expenditures to provide strict accountability of all 
company assets and monies. A written report is 
provided B. C. Washington on a monthly basis. 

B. Host Liaison Officer : This officer provides the 

Manager the critical link to the host senior officials to 

coordinate support and operational matters. He is the 
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projects communication link and negotiator with both tha 
host and in-eountry U.S. Government officials. He is part 
of tha secure communications link between B. C. Washington 
and Project Democracy. Specific responsibilities includes 

1) Maintain a secure coomuncations link with B. C. 
Washington to provide an alternate means of 
communicating with the Manager,, the host or U.S. 
Government officials. 

2) Brief and obtain concurrence from the minimum required 
host and requisite U.S. officials on current operations 
that are of specific interest to them. 

3) Maintain close contact with the host military to 
arrange support for operations and maintenance. 

4) Keep the Manager informed of any problems project 
personnel or operations stay be creating for our host or 
in-country U.S. Government representatives. 

C. Operations Director s Air logistics support being the 
primary service provided, it is necessary to install an 
experienced special operations aviator to act as senior air 
operations planner/coordinator and be second in overall 

W 

command. Primary duties include! 

1) Keep the Manager informed on all matters pertaining to 
operations. 

2) Serve as the senior pilot. 

3) Coordinate work schedules and resolve all air crew 
issues based upon top-down guidance. 
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4) Maintenance accurate and current records pertaining to 
air crew flying hours and training status. 

5) Function as senior air operations planner for training 
and actual logistic support missions. 

6) Establish and enforce a set of standards for aircraft 
commanders to evaluate all mission tasking for 
suitability# feasibility# and safety. 

D. Maintenance Director : All major maintenance operations 
are conducted at Cincinnati with the support of the host and 
Maintenance Support Miami. The Maintenance Director will 
oversee and coordinate theater-wide maintenance acivitivies 
in accordance with the Manager's guidance. Responsibilities 
include: 

1) Keep the Manager informed on all matters pertaining to 
maintenance. 

2) Project and coordinate scheduled aircraft maintenance 
so that an operating capability exists at all times. 

3) Maintain current and accurate records pertaining to 
scheduled and on-call inspections# servicing# and 
maintenance for each aircraft. 

4) Maintain accurate inventories of tools# equipment, 
materials# and spare parts which are in the custody of 
the site maintenance section. 

5) In coordination with Maintenance Support Miami# 
forecast and order spare parts# materials# and 
equipment. 

6) Order and control required maintenance publications. 
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7) t repare maintenance reports in accordance with directed 

schedules and formats. 

E. Support Director t Because of our dependence on the 
cooperation and support of the host government, it is 
necessary that the Support Director work closely with the 
Host Liaison Officer to interface with the host on a regular 
basis in their language. Responsibilities includes 

1) Keep the Manager informed on all matters pertaining to 
personnel and site support. 

2) In coordination with ACE, establish and monitor 
contracts for all quarters, transportation, telephones, 
and domestic support. 

3) Zn coordination with ACE, pay all bills and maintain 
detailed records of expenditures. 

4) Establish and monitor a fuels account with the host Air 
Force to provide timely fuel support. Keep a detailed 
account of all fuel expenditures. 
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21 Jul 86 

Subject: ASSETS/EXPENDITURES FOR PROJECT HOPE 
I Assets: 

a. C-123 (HP-824) U 

b. C-123 (HP-825) 

c. C-7 (HP-822) 

d. C-7 (HP-823) 

e. Maule (HP-821) M *WOP 

*f. Warehouse (Llopango) Main bldg. pd. by State, 
extension paid by us 

*g. Ramp area for our A/C 

h. Plantation (West) pers. 192,208; mat. 85,000 

i. Spare engines (R-2800, R-2000) 

j. Spare parts 

k. Parachutes/Rigging 

l. Radios/Antennas 

m. Mission Support (Xerox, freezer, refrigs.) 

n. Long Range Lorans (4) 

o. NVG's (4) 

p. Storm Scopes (4) 

q. Van (1) 

r. Survival Equipment (10) 

s. Fuel acct balance (El Salvadorian Air Force) 

t. Credit w/SAT (have repair bill on HP-824 outstanding) 

u. Munitions/supplies purchased to date 

v. Property for Plantation 
TOTAL 

* Non-recoverable costs 


Cost 

475,000. 

250,000. 

450,000. 

530,000. 

60,000. 

5,200. 

5,600. 

502,203. 

84,450. » 
150,000. 
10 , 000 . 
28,401. 
33,886. 
11,040. 
20,038. 
34,352. 
5,000. 
4,837. 
16,088. 
58,909. 
870,000. 
500,000. 
,089,372. 
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II Recurring Costs: 

Tot.Expended 

A/O July 86 

Average 

Monthly 

a. Leases (4 houses k Wash, commo 

site) 

3,412. 

b. Leases (3 cars) 


1,200. 

c. Aircrew, maint. k commo salaries 218,277. 

(excluding So. Africans) 

60,000. 

d. Travel 

24,606. 

6,000. 

e. Fuel k Oil 

35,000. 

12,000. 

f. Parts movements 

85,789. 


g. Food 


3,500. 

h. Telephone 


1,500. 

i. Electricity 


150. 

j. Drivers k Maids (9) salaries 


1,000. 

k. Local support (Max / Ramon) 


6.:000. 


III Nonrecurring Costs: 

a. Commercial Operational Support (L-100/2 mens.) 67,017. 
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INVENTORY OF WAREHOUSE AT ILOPANGO AS OF 22 JULY 1986 

HX 21... 19 

Detonators...2,400 

C4/5...362.5 lbs 

Priraa Cord...5,400mts. 

Fuse starter...4500rats 

7.62- 51...270,000 

7.62- 39...442,000 

7.62- 51 Linked...182,500 
81MM Shells...1488 

60MM Shelia...7,975 
HGM963...60,510 
Uniforms...473 
Caps...562 
T-Shirts...720 
Underwears...921 
Belts...456 
Pairs Socks...1,640 
Boots Pairs...481 
Hankerchiefs...441 
Canteens...882 
Backpacks.•.481 
Poncho Liners...274 
Magazine holders...295 
Ponchos...475 
Military Belts...478 
Suspenders...476 
Flashlights...452 
Batteries...452. 


END 
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The Plantation 


RUNWAY : The runway is 6250* x 100' and capable of handling up 
to a C-130 size A/C. There are turn-around areas at both ends, 
170* dia..at SW end and 180' dia. at NE end. The surface is 
crowned for drainage and dry compacted the full length. The 
turnaround areas are insufficiently compacted, but adequate at 
present for all A/C. The entire runway, and turnaround areas in 
particular, are subject to wind erosion damage. The rainy season 
began last month, and if this problem is not handled correctly 
mud may become a problem also. The need for a vigorous and 
complete maintenance program is paramount. If continued com¬ 
paction following the early season rains and surface grooming 
prove inadequate, it may be necessary to apply an asphaltic 
surface binding material such as Pentaprime. 

The NE approach to the runway is obstructed by a small hill 
and a bend in the valley immediately at the end of the runway. 

A/C have landed and taken off in this direction, but I would not 
advise if loaded or limited visibility. The SW approach is com¬ 
pletely open.except for some trees which will be cut as time and 
equipment permit. 

One drainage problem area has been identified and steps 
taken to remedy it. A concrete culvert should have been installed 
across the runway. Small drainage areas will be identified during 
the first rains and corrective measures taken. 


A/C PARKING/SERVICE AREA : The parking area is at the north 
midpoint of the runway and is large enough to accommodate three 
C-123's. The refuel bladders will be located here along with 
the A/C maintenance and repair facilities. All loading and 
unloading of cargo will be done here also. Presently the AVGAS 
available is stored in 55-gal. drums in a GP medium tent at 
same place where bladders will be located. 


B UILDINGS s The main building will be "L" shaped, 160 1 x 60* x 
20' wide. It will contain 1700 ft 2 of warehouse space, an 
office, a radio room, living/eating area and eight bedroom/offices. 
The latrine will be 10* x 22* and contain three toilets, sinks 
and showers, and room for a washer and dryer. The buildings and 
vehicle parking area are almost entirely under trees. Both 
buildings were designed to use natural ventilation for cooling 
with only the radio room requiring an air conditioner, but fans 
will be needed on the hottest calm days. The buildings should 
be serviceable by Monday 26 May, with only finish work needed. 

I will finish the buildings when I return. When the buildings 
have been completed and the carpenters departed, the facility 
will be operations capable and finish work can be completed as 
time permits. 
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COMMOs At present functional communications are housed in a 
temporary structure with contacts attempted 1600 hrs local daily. 
The radio is also monitored sporadically during the day as work 
schedule permits. P. McCauley did an excellent job of setting 
up commo that is extremely reliable. The radio will be moved 
from vicinity the AVGAS where they are now upon building 
completion. 


WATER: Getting water has proved to be a problem. A well was dug 

to 30 1 near the building site without finding water. After 
consulting several knowledgeable locals, it was decided to pipe 
water 1500 meters across the valley from a constant supply spring. 
This water will gravity feed to a holding tank and then be pumped 
to an elevated tank to get the required water pressure. 


ROAD: The only way in and out of the site is via the road or 

Tight aircraft to the ranch. The Maule would require multiple 
trips almost daily to meet the transportation needs of the air¬ 
field. With careful and constant maintenance during the rainy 
season, it may be possible to use the road all year; depending on 
the amount and duration of the rain and how quickly the valley 
drains. 

During heavy prolonged rains, the site will be cut off and 
thought should be given to using a boat as an alternate means 
of supply/emergency evacuation. There are all weather roads to 
the coast north and south of the airfield within range of a small 
boat with outboard motor. 
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CURRENT 

SALARIES: 


36 K 

Garay 

3000. 


Owens 

-0- 

51 K 

Starawedel 

4250. 

54 K 

Sawyer 

4500. 

54 K 

Cooper 

4500. Up to 4700. when management is all 
being covered at Cincinnati, A/C 
and crews ready, reports on time, 
manning complete, etc. 

51 K 

McR&iney 

4250. Up to 4400. when training program, 
NVG, forms, etc. working. 

51 K 

Piowaty 

4250. Up to 4400. when A/C flying, parts 
flow and response working. 

51 K 

Kuney 

4250. 

42 K 

Hughes 

3500. 

30 K 

Stevenson 

2500. 

27.6K 

Custodio 

2300. 

30 K 

Shutt 

2500. 

27.6K 

Bague 

2300. 

30 K 

480 K 

Coble 

2500. 

27.6K 

Santucan 

2300. 


Moesser 

? 


Alford 

? 

36 K 

Gamelin 

3000. 

36 K 

Smith 

3000. 

36 X 

Host Liaison 
(Max) 

3000. “ 

20 K 

R/O Wash 

1666. 


Bolton 

Replaced 

Going on contract 


Borlace 

Tucker 

? 

? VSSn > South Africans fi00l4 
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Optiona: 


I Sale of entire operation and assets wherein CIA takes 
control of the entire operation plus assets valued at 
approximately $4M. The price would be negotiated at 
some level below the $4M. 


II CIA takes over operational control. We maintain the crews 
and assets and conduct the operations at the following rates: 

C-7 at $1300/hr, minimum of 50 hrs/mo. 

C-123 at $1800/hr, minimum of 50 hrs/mo. 

Maule at $300/hr, minimum of 50 hrs/mo. 

Therefore, the basic cost per month to the CIA would be 
$311,500 plus additive costs for operations in excess of 
the 50 hours per month. 


Note 1: We prefer option I with the proceeds from the sale 
going back into a fund for continued similar 
requirements. 

Note 2: With either option, the CIA should know that 4/C-123K's 
have very recently been delivered to Tucson (MASDIC). 
These should be procured by CIA as they are probably 
in good condition and there should be a good spare 
parts stock with them. 
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Exhibit RCD-15 


* E C A £ ” 

»*) ir 8U€*J 

i3i:*:or aug. 1. ccn:«. n :t emergency 

recall IMMEDIATELY. BRING THE 

iaintimance and aircrews wt of there 
ouietlv. but ouiolv. leave all the 

E0UI b *2NT. INCLUDING AIRPLANES. BP IN* 
BAO ONLY PERSONAL EOUIF. 2. DESTROY 
REGISTRATION PLATED ON A/C IF POSSIBLE, 
BUT DON.T DAMAGE THE A/C. 3. AT PT 
WEST, BOB, BACON. AND INSTEAD SHOULD 
SET together. THE AIRFIELD REVERTS TO 
BACON.S CONTROL. 4. STEELE IS 
RECONSIDERING MEETING W/ YOU AND MAY 
CALL YOU. 7. IF HE HELPS PERHAPS THIS 
THING CAN BE PATCHED BACK TOGETHER FOR 
THE TRANSITION. BUT FOR THE MOMENT THE 
PEOPLE MUST BE GOTTEN OUT OF THERE. BT 


(SECRET ) 

I *49ZAUGSS 1. THERE 19 MORE THAN 1 
f DOLLARS WORTH OF EOUIPKENT, SPARES, 

f LOCATED AT ILO. I PRESUME YOUR MSG 

Rt^ULTS FROM TELECON WITH OLLIE. IF SO 
I MUST REMIND YOU THAT THESE ASSETS ARE 
OWNED BY UDALL RESEARCH CORP AND THERE 
IS NO INTENTION OF ABANDONING THEM. 2. I 
INSIST ON IMMEDIATE MEETING BETWEEN BOB 
AND STEELE OR I WILL SEEK OUT THE 
MBASSADOR AND RESOLVE THE ISSUu. DICK 


SECRET) 

l. "V reading IS IT RESULTS FROM YOUR 
REPORT LAST NIGHT THAT JOE AND VINCE HAD 
BEEN DIRECTED HANDS OFF BY DCI. COMBINED 
WITH MY REPORT THAT JIM DIDN,T WANT TO 
MEET WITH YOU. SUPPOSEDLY AT DIRECTION 
OF THE AMBASSADOR. 2. THE THREAT OF A 
LAW SUIT AGAINST BUST10 FOR AIR PIRACY 
HAS APPARENTLY FEALLY POISONED THE 
ATMOSPHERE FOR ;IM AND FOR the 
A*B i>SADOP ABOUT t m£ GOOD INTENTIONS OF 
THE COMPANY. BT. 
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w' 'toMPftCAi 0 -f ' -> I ro J i - 

2 P^SCS- s 

/■ * 4^o Af/ws 
C?wi 0**A L>^(£ 

phA$£2 ~ Relocdto* 

^ ?^£ 0a,£ (?**> OfM^JjJr 

\Jaa)x* 4 fXh&n p A^fjuu $ i&£~ 

Pfthtsf? Qu **% Uj\il ft? S/ie£i.&c Li*4 
•* CTbt^JLj &ms) 

^pj"' +«" **"■ 'z;*..- 

W O^ f *}&>* Voco fl.000.ux, 


OtfH, /hub* ft, tAv^f 


Lf t l**t 


iX** 


^ Cf f Zoo,oco 
Pfitif &kk.( ^*<“1 vrf 4 2oo ,cnn) 


,0<rO 


Cp^OOO, * 

3o % 7o , a 

fo ^ iuc*M 4yu {^ • ( 

17 «*H»aiT 1 
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^ mmS ~ 

Dm- /-£*-£$ A-asmS «4 


'VuunpJtZLi /t^u< 
sc . 054 

D« ic - &^*<- 
. h,J- dit 4*?h*- ^°irt 

LAw ^~ 

rJjt * J 0.. .o —» 


' • p tl *4r^f£ J2T 


/*) <<w 3<^ 

(]) SkAt^ /W^7C^ 

T^ouo flLLtCitis*. 


Ci/unUtJ Uldfi ')U*Ju0uZy 


/$ft*4 5 ' O^XuaxjS 

Qe&f, 


0) ti/AAjJ* S-hrr* 

o) W'o CW£^ uj ~kotJrfZZj* 

he PumJh 
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No DfwmJti Si-U$ (Hojecfe/) 
/ 000 - /500 -$0* w&V fo+ysJ*£T 

^i,OCrQ 5 [ 055 

3 -S% irfruSl **{ l& 0Q 

flu IjA/xt - ^h 3 7St OG 6 

^ Sbo yts> J^ l . .^T ^ ■ttyss'k? 

tjj ^fu^fx, Y i) 7<uM 



(Sy^ - TiQX ScJ*(/A^fafrVf*: ^ 
"XtC*/" s ) / tcu^j^ct S#W*f^s*vj ■ 


Dm _- .— /L 


LOUS' s^cIua Uum± CtA^cL Us * 

n^4UJs 


3&L, </ Ue*£ €f. 


(PcrvukJjXs fy*A <■/$, 

/W^/< WWP**s 


I o 5 
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Exhibit FIR-1 


OftMtiftitU 

September 20, 1913 

Dear r«Uxi 

AFTER READING THIS LETTER PLEASE DESTROY IT. 
photographs. 



* J 


You say keep tha 


Within tha naxt 15 days, tha Unified Nicaraguan Opposition (UNO) / 
Nicaraguan Democratic Forca (TON) air arm will coamanca 
operations with two naw types of aircrafts tha C-7, CARIBOU and 
tha K-740, MAULS STOL (see enclosures). These aircraft will be 
used for air drop/aerial resupply to units inside Nicaragua. 

Two contract C-7s are scheduled to arrive isflU^H^n or about 
October 10. Initially tha aircraft will be flown by U.S. 
cltlsens who are employees of tha firm contracted to provide 
delivery services for tha FOR. It is intended that these 
aircraft will operate primarily at night, performing paradrops to 
units deep inside. Nicaraguan aircrews will be trained to fly 
these missions as soon as possible. 

The resistance has also purchased a nunber"drf-new MAUL* aircraft 
shown in the enclosed photograph. These STOL a/c will be used 
for day and night short-haul missions to Include MEDEVAC and 
aerial resupply. Each aircraft cosms with a spars parts package 
and a maintenance line has been established. Two *l*craft have 
already been delivered. More will follow. All will be flown b Y 
Nicaraguan pilots or other Latin Americans — not 0.1. citisens. 


Eve ntually bo th types of eircraft will also operate in support 
the^HliMkfront from fields Neithei^MHBL 

o^^H^Bhave adequate sites for maintaining these aircraft. 

The only location which provides sufficient OF8EC, ramp sr*~ A 
occasional hangar time for servicing these aircraft is a« 

Since this is a completely cempartmented operation, being handled 
by the resistance, you are the only person i^theare^jho can 
set-up the s ervic in g of these aircraft with^HHHBB 

both have a high regard for you 
and you mav use mv name privately with elthtX-p f them but no 
others. You must not advIs7VHBi|||^HflB you must also « 
keep knowledge of this projectfrMB^^HH| who *is not working 
with our people. 

Would you, therefore, approac! 
the following proposali 

-- Service space for one C-7 on a one day a week basis. A ^ 
representative of the C-7 contractor will ensure that all 
parts and maintenance items are deliveredtj^DW service 
technicians (three) as needed. or v 

maintenance will be required. ^- 

by " Rejw, KsiicnaJ SKurlty Ccuntfl UITUtnWUfMI.U ^ 



I 
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— Service space for occassional MAULS maintenance with parts 
and supplies handled the ium as above. Again, no 
^B|^|^^parts or labor will ba required._ 

This plan req uires only dlserste use of tlflHHHfespace 
and no use of tMTi tU?7 and/or Agency funds, equipment, 
and/or personnels The contractor will guarantee discretion. 

Please advise soonest as tJ^Bl^B^^acceptance of this 
proposal. a raprasantativa of tha 

maintenance contractor will arrive and seek you out. Ba will 
identify himself as coming from Hr. Green. 

Harm regards, hope all is wall with you. Ha hear nothing but 
good reports about your work. Keep it up. Vaya con Dlosl 


o- 



«A5M 



CMU tOO 

C-7 


Manufacturers 
Povar Plants 
Craws 2 Pilots; loadaastsr 

Passangerst 37 Troops 

Payloads P#7ii lbs* 

Cruising Speeds 151 kts <•»«•) " •• 

T-O* Puns 35i ft* 

Landing Puns 1#5S0 ft* 

Pangss . • l#7ff M 

Costss $751*/flt* hr* 
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Exhibit FIR-2 


» o o <m 


K, 


OHIO* KCAJUOUWSt eroaxtotA 
(U.BF.O) • ';* v ‘ * 


,4 Ju^Lio. 


.,.. 5 *$ 




DI8TRIBUCI0 H Elf OBITCRAL DB M1TBRIAL CT BOPBO4 Bit 


,;?< - 


3te, 


r-. 

*vr> 

&§•? 

Kin 

*i*'' . 


/ . 




5,600 Cartuchoa 7.62x39. 

• 2,500 Cartuchoa an Banda 7.62x52-. 

1 Aaatralladora* HX-21. 

• 20 Pqjichoa Lyntr. • vs? 

^Mattrial tonado da Sodaca, par* coapltn^antar^ljicaaaltnto 
. C Ortipa Xndlfaaa da 20 Hoabraa an laT.XanAfBur;0/fiafail - 
Quintaro. (Car*a a da pandianta da Laa a aal t a t o 

Iro Ht to 86 * r * y . 

1,250 Cartuchoa 7.62x51 an Banda. 

Matarial toaado da Bodaja, para.uac w nruaba-a laa Amatra- 
lladoraa UK-21 an Pollgono da la .'O/Baodn' Xadina. 

n EfcTO 66 ... 

100 Dartonadoraa Hr~8. > 

55 Llbraa da Kxploairo C-4. * v * 

200 Katroa da Cordon Datonanta. ^ 

500 Katroa da Kacha Lanta. . . -rj^;; 

Mattrial anrlado al Orupo P.A.R an la Zona 8ua?Kpara* au 
antrananianto. O/Bafail Qniataro; * *■* / 

28 mro fl6 y,v ; 

2 Uniforaaa Caaofladoa USA. 

1 Laapara da Kaao.Tlpo Killtar. 

2 Batarlaa para Laapara da Kano. >/ 

1 Cantiaplora con an funda. * •- 

1 Par da Botas da JUn*la USA. 

Matarial toaado da Bodaca. P**a 3 aacialcoa 
apoyan nuaatraa Oparaclonaa. 0/Hex Goaaa. . 

gl Junto 86 


qua 


5 Aaatrailedoraa HI-21. 

504 Oranadaa 40 aa para H-79. 

480 Oranadaa da Kano K-S63* :■ 

12,000 Cartuchoa 7.62x5V. / 

25.200 Cartuchoa 7.62*59. 

13,750 Cartuchoa on Band* 7.62*51. 

Material anviado * Tuoraaft d«l ?r«ntt Sur.-.O/Wfadl Quintcr' 
a Julio 86' . ■. 

12 <te.uadaa 4. Itert.ro 81 »>• . 

( Jtet.rlal toaado d. Bod.*., para o*oba* lot. M^Wadaa elan 
por anpaqua afle 1956 * W tike***- 
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FUERZA DEMOCRATIC A NICARAGUENSE 
c C If T n o ft c SUN1(!5!M! 


0 6 j7 


M H I $ 1 0 * 


P«itlo«i Mr AOPlOAfl 


Caaaodaa ti: 360 


FtcM: 12 CwtlMbra 
Futri* IfocMva: _ 


cust 1 . 

10 


J>_ 

3) 


»8t 


UmNDU, Hwalciofiaa / l*?Joalv©*) 
La Ava a I) 

Qr oa* 4 a*,)_ 


5>_ 

§>_ 

3>J 


ll>_ 

13>_ 

1*>_ 


Cliff II. it lotralmcla) ""~T~ 

1 ) 273 hju con Btbillmi. 4) 301 HochllU d» Jangle 

I) g4 fciptaiorti it ClnturoB. 

3 > 293 ClaturcBM 1,911* _ 

4> 360 CtmlmtitM. 


»J*1 Caatin »» <*■»■ »m 

I) 261 ? aflu«lo< C—ofladowJ 


3) 961 OAUoaclLla«* 


cuui m. 


■(> 13 0 1, 390 ifast 


(Staidad y lltnutir) 


t) ?88 >ooot U mtho 

J*tao* 


I 


1) . 

2) _ 
3 )_ 

1)_ 

2) 


*)_ 

5) _ 

6 ) 


ciAse ▼. 


(Coauoicaciaoat, Traoiporca, Ctmbuttlbla. Equip* Ii^tclal) 
_ 3)__ ' 


QlSDlTACloytl: gtfjUAji tn ilD O a AT1QM Cl II BP A B uajgjfl ilfl AgglC ATl 
HIT l)3U m~»l» (7I3Q fOTAL4,8X7 tlltllj 
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FU6R2A. OSt.-OCP.A »iCA K'C. A*-CiUSNSE 

c 1 N T n ft f •UK|K!5T*0» 

. .... 


p t 5 m i o « 


jgf xfrffACfcffr 

C<WMP^4>t4i 


Ttcha: 

Tu«r:a lf«tlva: ___ 


Ku*ici r 

•)_ _ 


*>_PO ttltOt EX J Ot C. g r-t O *Afr 

3 > _-- 

♦> - 

♦>____ 


»>_ 

J<U. 

n>_ 

L2), 

»*>. 

I*> 


*’ CULjr tl. (t^Klpo *# 

» ~ .- 

» _ i °>—— 




CLASS lit. 


(SibUH y ILrr*€*tir) 


1) _ 

2 ) _ 

J> 


4)_ 

3)_ 

*>_ 


CtASt r. (Ctwuoleaclon**. Irae* j*orc%, CinVjuiM*. 

2 )_-_ 4) -*- 

0HEMAC10*U; ^tlAHAS IM ATIOJL-gJJtllC A. B0DI01S-DXL AXWACAfJ- 

•*ti n«o dusf — — — 
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15 Julio 1986. 
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19 AMBTRALLADORA8 EX-21. 

2.400 0.8 TO5AD0RB3 HR-8. . . 

5*362 LIBRAS 03 SXPLOSIVO 0-4. 
5*400 HBTR0S OB COKDOB OSTOBABTR. 
4*500 M8TR03 OB MJCHA LIBIA, 
270.000 CARTOCHOS 7.62x51. 

442*400 CARTOCHOS 7.62x39. 

182*500 CARTOCHOS SB BAUDA 7.62x51. 
60*510 0BABASA3 OB KABO TlPO M-963 
1*488 ORABASAS SB MORTBBO 61 MM. 
7*975 0RAHA0A3 03 MORTBRO 60 MM. 



Bj Bquluo y Yeatuarlo i 852 CABTIKPLORAS COB 808 BOHOAS. 

451 M0CHILA3 SB JOBOLA. 

244 PONCHOS LTRBR. 

445 PONCHOS OB'LLOVIA. 

235 CABABA3 OB JONOLA PARA M-16. 

448 C2HI0R0BB3 X3BBI0 19U. 

444 AR58S83 803PBBS0RSS. 

422 PARES OB BATSRIAS PARA P0008 OB KABO.- 
440 70C03 OB MARO TIPO M1LXTAR. 

442 OBITORBS3 CAMOP1A003 0.8.A. 

432 :00RRA3 MILITAR8S. 

660 CAMX2STA3 KILITARS3. • 

861 CALZ0BCILLO3 MILITARBS. i 

426 FAJA3 COB HEBILLAS PARA OBIPORXRS. 

451 PARBS OB B0TA3 OB COMBATS O.S.A. 

411 PAS0BL03 CAM0TLA008. 
















~HO*400~Cartt>eboB T*42a39r 


101*250 Cartuohoa an Bands 7.62x51. 

—4#©00-Cartacho*-7TS2x51-r——- 

41*550 Oranadaa d« Kuo M-963, 


-3r920H»mnn4a*-4«-ltorfr*ro-<0M»- 

3,000 Matron do Cordon Dotonanto. 

-2*062»g-Libra n tx pl o» lvft O-4 aftj 73 fl ajna. 
1.500 Matros da Mocha lasts* 
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R 

uifiDAO nc<i«»vmi ov.ai<oiA 

(»».*. o> 
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17 ta»Ua»*ra 19*6, 


xmirrmo db matctial eh iopkcmi a m* ficta 

64*000 Cartuobos 7.62x51. 

194*600 Cartucfcoa 7.12x39* 

116*250 CartticXoa an l*8<t 7*62x51. 

47*790 0raa»4*s 4a Mwo 19*963* 

4*160 Orosadaa da Nartaro 60 kb, 

" 744 Oranadaa da Nartam 61n. 

3*000 Matro* da Cordoa Patoxaata* 

1*900 ftatraa da ftaoba Paata* 

1*200 Datanadoraa H®-6* 

2*062.5 LIBRAS BiploalTO 0*4 ask 75 Cajaa. 
4 ABatralladoraa KX-21. 

HATBRI4L *TAH*T-.1*ZACMQ. Mm.2AM.UmKJBVQ 

T2*000 Cartuohoa 7.62x51* 

67*200 Cr. rtuchoa 7.62x39* 

240 Oranadas da Nana N-963* 

240 Ornntdaa da Nortaro 60aa* 

(PESO 9*629 LISHl) 



0*1 DAD VXCA8A0UJV3* OyOSITOlA 
(U.V.O) 


17 Btptiaabra 86. ^ 0 072 

PlSTRIBUCIOIf BIT Qgy^HAL_DJg_MATBRIAX» Blf PODBQA DB 
14 Saotlaabra 66 

1,050 OpSnadna da idgrtaro 6 Can; 

360 Granada* da ftorfcaro 81a*. 

Snviadaa al ijuacata para uao dal Franta Uorta FDK. 
O/iUix-idl Quint n*0. 


14 c<r ma:ibra_86 

68,600 Cartuchoa 7.62x39* 

37,500 Cartuchoa an Banda 7.62x51* 

960 Oranadaa da Kano H-963. * 

240 O-anadas da K^rtaro 60aa. 

10 itarralladoraS HI-21. 

Material tnvlado al franta Bur an Lansanlento 0/ 
BAfadl Quintaro. 

16 Santianbra 86 _ 

1,000 Oyjinrdda ■’o i^Crtaro 60®*. * 

Material anvi^do al ajuacata para uao dal Franta 
Iforta. 0/Raf*41 Quint aro. 


17 3eotle*bra e6 

24,000 Cartuchoa 7.62x51. 

720 Oranadaa da Kano tt-963. 

3,300 Libras do .jxploaivo C-4. 

3,000 ,.otroc da ..ccha Lantn. 

2,400 Metroa \9 Cordon* Jotonanta. 

1,2C0 oatonadora* dr-8* 

Material anriado al franta &r an lanaaalanto 0/ 

Ha fad 1 Quint aro, y sa anaxo an data aia*o Dropirvi 
tl Material to*ado da Bodefa al lro.de Kayo 86, 
el Orupo da 20 Xndigenaa qua aont 

5,600 Cartuchoa 7*62x39* 

2,500 Cartuchoa an Banda 7.62x51* 

1 A*etrailfedora HI-21. 

20 Fonchoa Ioraer. _ , _ . . / c /n< 

Bataban pandiantaa da lanaamianto daada 1/5/86. 

B1 Afuacato *aTio mattrial paravtata niaao laaaa- 
aianto al Franta 8u»s 


2o Fuailaa Ak-47 non aua aootaorioa* 

60 Oranadaa da Mono K-963* 

5,000 Cartuchoa 7.62x39* „ 

20 Oorraa. 20 Suapanaoraa da Cinturon. 

20 Uniformaa Co«platoa Camfladoa. 

20 Fajaa con flabillaa.20 Farta da Botaa USA* 

20 Cinturonaa 1,911* 40 Faraa - da Kadiaa. 

40 Camiaataa* 40 Calaoneilloa* 

20 Nochila. d. Jungl*. 20 Cwjtin.. e*n »u. Pandas. 
20 Ponchoa d. lluvl.. 20 B.MCU d. Jun*l». 

20 Paq-A.^.i d. lro Awtilio.. Hut <**■•* 

14 Cajta d. Sr.eldn "Ct infrarroja* coil 

au. o instrueoid 





UHIOK KlCARiOUBira* 0F08XT0BA 

Tv.h.o) 


13 Septieabre 66. 


EISTRIBUCION BK OBHgRAL D* UAT3KIAL PC BODJOAS D1 

-JA afittJlfigSSg, Si 

1,500 Oranidu do Mano M-963. ■ 

276 Faj&s con Hebillaa. • n 

294 Suapenaorta do Cinturon. ft 

290 Cinturonoo 1,911. 

360 Caaiaetaa. 

561 Calaoncilloa. 

301 Mochilaa do Junffla. 

384 Cantlnaa con out Fundao. 

261 FaAueloa Caaufladoa. 

288 Focoa do Hano Tlpo Mill tar. 

257 Faroo do Batoriao do Foco do Mono, 


0 073 


Material onrlado a Bodoiai dal Ajuacate para uao del 
Fr#00 Horte FDR. 


12 goptloabro 86‘ 

37,000 Cartuchoa 7.62x51. ' 

35,000 Cartuchoa 7.62x39. 

960 Oranadaa da Hano M-963. 

360 Oranadaa do Hortoro 60aa. 

Material enviado a Fuorsaa dol Fronta 3ur, eoaploaontand; 
el Lanz&alento ya quo dol A*uac,ate PDF, envlaron mat eric-: 
para eate Droping. 0/Rafadl Quintoro. 

Matorlal envlndo dol A/macato. 

30 Fucilea PAL con aua accoaorloa. ' 

20 Fucilea AX con aua accoaorloa. 

200 Faroe do Botaa USA. 

1 Caja do Medicine on general. 

Fara eato aiaoo Lanaaaionto Max Odaos anoxdi 
2 Pietolea Kaharo con 700 Cartuchoa para laa niemaa. 

1 Tanque Oao Keliu<ia con 10 Oloboa para' Sofialta• 

1 Modulo Infrerrojo. 

1 Cable y 1 Folio Tape. . ^ 

6 Lucea Infrarrojaa con aua Batoriao 0 laatruccionea. 


JJL s»Ptl««t»r. 86 
4.650 Gr«n*d«* di Hano K*963. 

Material envlado al A«uaeato para uao dal ?raata Korte 
FDK. 0/ Rafadl Quint.ro. 


‘ 15 Santl.abr. 66 

37,000 Cartuchoa 7.52x51. 

51,800 Cartuchoa 7.62x39. 

21,250 Cartuchoa en ^ Pi a 7.o2X5A. 

1,290 Oranadaa da Hano M-963. 

300 Cantinaa con aua Fundaa. 

Material enviodo al Pronto 5ur on Lanzaniento 0/ fiafa6i 
Qulni.ro.^ ltlaao Lane ami .nto Max <*»•• 

*«I-!™—- 


o Luo on .ic vilo 

1 I'i.nquo Oia neUu *ia * 10 

1 C * ’)J.o * r 1 Rollc a a 


m 


iora aafialea. 
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ano« ncAJuovxva ofosxcoju 
(tr.v.o) 


2 8 *ptl**bjr« 8 £* . 

k .. :r* ; - 




algTRIWCIOr Kf 0 MURAL D 8 MATTRIAL Jg BOTaoA'PTt 

<h£A°. ? 


ES! 






OT- 

• * >r ■» 


16,000 Cartuohoa T»62x51V 
26,000 Carttxchoa 7.62x39. 1- 

504 Oranadao do 40nr par* .■''V-- *V- 

130 Oorrao Milltaroa. 

130 tXalforvaa Caaufladan U5JuV • : i 





26 0 Caolaotao. 

260 Calaoncilloa. 

130 MacMlaa do Jua*la. 

130 Ponohoa Lyaar. * .. • I ;, j 

130 Ponehoo do Liu via* ~ i 

130 Caatiaploraa ooa out fundaJr'.v:. 

130 Pafluoloa Caxuflador. .. 

260 Portaaaxailnoa Krlf* V ->-• •- 
130 Poooa da Nano tips 
130 Paroa do Batorlao pa» 

Matorlal oaviado a Putrsaa dol Gdaea. 

,» MLte,gg • 

3 Unlforaoa Caaufladoa US1. 

2 guapostoroo da Clntaroa. 

Matorlal toaoda do Bodoga, jpara dgjijar 7 'itJ. Soldadoa 
coolaboradoroa nuaatroa. 0, 



... y 






18 Aoaato 66 , 

2,400 Oranadao do Mono M-963. 

Matorlal oarlado a Bodogao dol' Agu*cato, para uao 
dol Pronto Porto PDM.0/B1U Coopor/' 

: 

29 A/rooto 66 * . ' 

1 Par do Botaa do Juagla OSA. 

Matorlal tonado do Bodo*a,para apoyar a un aocdnico 
coolabor-ador auiatro* 0/Max Oo^oa*. 

lro aot>tl o«bro 8d 
925 Oranadwi do Ifcrtoro 60 *b.* 

ii*t*riU toi&Ao rta 30A08V7' 

A«u*cf-.t* ?*r» wao 4*1 »*t« 

1 p*r 4* B»ta* 4* JUacla.<I8i 
Notarial tornado do Bod 




_.dol 


Coopo? para an uao* 


COXlXDUrtl'L-26;^ 


as 





Umov incijuovws* oposxcoka 

(u.ir.o) 


"fe? 07S 


it 8«ptl«aVr^B 

‘ - v T»:v‘ 
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ft 0 

mai noA^g^Bg^a Qjsamu 

15 Jallo 1985.- 


0 077 


KAtWIil lot 711 m BOD Ml PROM ID IB D 1 C.N.q 
•) Arm y Hnnloloim i 19 AK1THAI*AOOSA8 HZ-21. 

2»4oo bstoiadosss n-s. 

5*352 1XBSAS 91 1XPL08ITO 0-4. 

5*400 IQRB08 01 00RD01 DK0IAIT1. 

4*500 nr SOB 01 nigra iiita. 

. 270*000 CA1T0CH08 7.52x51. 

442,400 CA1TCCB08 7.52x59. 

182*500 CABTOCHOa V BAIDA 7.52x51. 

50*510 0IAIADA8 01 NANO TIM N-96J. 

1,486 01AIA0A8 01 NO STISO 81 NN. 

7*975 0BAIA0A3 01 IDBtlBO 50 ME. 

1) lanlpo x T— tUArlo i 852 0AITIKPI>0SA8 001 BUB PC IDAS. 

451 N0CHILA8 01 JOIObA. 

244 2010808 LYIU. 

445 20HCH08 01 LLOTIA. 

235 CABABA8 01 JUIOXA PISA N-15. 

448 CX1T0B0I1S HUSO 1911. 

444 ABIB8M 80821180SB8. 

422 2AHU 01 BlflBlAS 2ABA 20008 01 NANO.- 
440 20008 01 NASO TX20 NILITAS. 

442 onsosns CANOBIADOS 0.8.A. 

432 00BBA8 NZ1ZTAS18. 

550 CANXZ8TA8 HUXTAUS. 

851 QA1ZOICXZ&OS NUITARB8. 

425 2AJAS 001 B1BXUA8 2ASA 0H20SN18. 

451 2AB18 01 B0TA8 01 COMBAtl 0.8,A. 

411 2AI0H08 0AN021AD08. 

1*580 2ASB8 01 KSDXA8 NXMTAB18. 
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Exhibit FIR-3 



* • * ' 

Wm N/10 OHr D C. 20640 


Congressional Research Service 
The Library of Congress 

Translation (Spanish) 


R 0 00161 

IrO-nslaiion of 
ft D c ki. 


NICARAGUAN OPPOSITION UNION (UNO)* 

July A, 1986 


GENERAL DISTRIBUTION OP MATERIAL IN DEPOT OH ; 

M«y 1. 1986 


5,600 cartridges (7.62 x 39) 

2,500 cartridges la belt (7,62 x 51) 

1 HR-21 machine gun 
20 Lyner ponchoe 

Materiel taken from depot to coapleaent drop to Indigenous group 
of 20 men in the Southern Zone. Or/ Rafael Oulntero. (Loading still 
pending on drop). 

May 1. 1986 

1,230 cartridges (7,62 x 51) In belt 

Material taken from depot for use In testing the HR-21 machine guns 
at rifle range Or/ Raaon Medina 

May 5, 1986 


100 Mo. 8 detonators 
55 lbs of C-4 explosives 
200 asters of detonating cord 
500 asters of safety fuse 

Material sent to the F.A.R. group in the Southern Zone for their training. 
Or/ Rafael Quintero 


Hay 28. 1986 


2 U.S.A. caaouflage uniforms 

1 military-type flashlight 

2 batteries for flashlight 
1 canteen with case 

1 pair of U.S. jungle boots 

Material taken from depot for 3 aechanlcs who are supporting our operations. 
Or/ Max Gomes 


l: i x h 1 1 1t m 
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CP S - 2 



June 21, 1986 


5 fflt-21 nachlae guns 
504 40-sm grenades for M-79 

460 M-963 hand grenades 
12,000 cartridges (7.62 x 51) 

25,200 cartridges (7.62 x 39) 

13,750 cartridges In belt (7.62 x 51) 

Material eent to Southern Front forces Or/ Rafael Oulntero 

July 4, 1986 


12 - 81 hi sorter shells 

Material taken from depot to lot-test the 81 ■■ shells because of 
their being packaged for so long, since 1954. Or/ 


00162 


Armando Lopes I 
Cosandante L-26 
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* 0 00163 

“H an*S!CLi-iC'\ 04 - 

h C C Cic c i 


N ICAHACCAH OfTOSITIOH UNION (UNO) 

July 15, 1986 
KATTKIAI. IN MfOT AT THIS TIMg. PROPERTY Of U.N.O. 
a) 8 m£om and A—unltlon : 


jrryju ivn 

Mf^T^AT^ 1 


19 RK-21 machine guru 

2.400 MU-8 detonators 
5,362 lbs of 04 explosives 

5.400 asters of detonating cord 

4.500 asters of safety fuse 
270,000 cartridges (7,62 x 51) 

442.400 cartridges (7.62 x 39) 

182.500 cartridges In belt (7.62 x 51) 
60,510 type M-963 hand grenades 

1,406 81-am aortar shells 

7,975 60-aa aortar shells 


b) Equipment end Clothing : 

852 canteens with cases 
451 Jungle packs 
244 Lyner ponchos 
445 rain ponchos 

235 Jungle cartridge belts for M-16 

448 aodel L911 belts 

444 suspension harnesses 

422 sets of batteries for flashlights 

440 military-type flashlights 

442 0.8. caaouflage uniforms 

432 service caps 

660 ailitary undershirts 

861 ailitary shorts 

426 belts mith buckles for uniforms 

451 pairs of 0.8* combat boots 

411 cegsuilage haadkarchlefs (?) 

1,580 pairs of ailitary socks 


Pt0F8 HAPt VO SOUTHIM FOKES 


June 21. 1986 


5 IOC—21 aachln. gunas 12,000 (7.62 * 51) cartrld*a«S 504 H-7 ,ranadaa; 
25,200 (7.62 * 39) eartrldgaa; 13,750 (7.62 x 51) cartrldga* In 
480 type M-963 hand grenades 
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CRS - 4 


R 0 00164 

~tACuiSkHicn of 

A c c ca c i 


July 12, 1986 

18,000 (7.62 x 51) cartridgas; 28,000 (7.62 x 39) cartridgas; 506 M-79 
granadss; 130 cantsans with cssas; 130 jungla packs; 130 rain ponchos; 

130 Lynar ponchos; 260 jungla cartrldga baits; 130 suspansion harntstas; 

130 sats of battarias for flashlights; 130 flashlights; 130 U.S. canouflags 
unlforas; 130 sarvica caps; 260 pairs of socks; 260 undarahlrts; 260 shorts; 
130 baits with bucklas; 130 caaouflaga nackarchlafs; 130 pairs of jungla 
boots; 130 nodal 1911 baits. 


(a) Arsando Lopas Ibarguan 
Coaandanta L-26 


75-420 - 88 - 19 
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R 0 00165 

Tax. 6'a^c,\ ov 

h C t cH 


NICARAGUAN OPPOSITION UNION (UNO) 

September 2, 1986 

GENERAL DISTRIBUTION OF MATERIAL IN DEPOT ON ; 

July 12, 1986 


18,000 (7,62 x SI) cartridges 

28,000 (7.62 x 39) cartridges 

504 40-mm grenades for M-79 

130 service caps 

130 U.S. csmouflage uniforms 

130 belts with buckles 

130 pairs of U.S. jungle boots 

260 pairs of allltary socks 

130 suspenders 

130 1911 type belts 

260 undershirts 

260 shorts 

130 jungle packs 

130 lyner ponchos 

13C rain ponchos 

130 canteens with cases 

130 camouflage kerchiefs 

260 H-16 clips /?/ 

130 military-type flashlights 

130 sets of batteries for flashlights 

Material sent to Southern front forces Or/Max Cones 

July 13, 1986 

3 U.S. camouflage uniforms 
2 suspenders 

Material taken from depot to support 3 soldiers, collaborators of ours 
Or/ Ramon Medina 


August 18, 1986 
2,400 M-963 hand grenades 

Material sent to Aguacate depots for use by the PDN Northern Front 
Or/ 8111 Cooper 
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R 0 00166 

CRS - 6 


August 29, 1986 
X pair of U.S. Jungle boote 

Material taken froa depot to support a aechanlc, collaborator of ours 
Or/ Max Goaes 

Septeaber 1, 1986 

925 60-aa aortar shells 

Material taken froa depot and sent to Aguacate depots for use by the PDN 
Northern Front Or/Rafael Quintero 

Septeaber 2, 1986 

1 pair of U.S. Jungle boots 

Material taken froa depot by Bill Cooper for his use. 


(s) Arnando Lopez I. 
Coaandante L-26 
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R 0 00167 

'T"V'G-r"\&!Cl + l CA Of 

/AC . c C 


NICARAGUAN OPPOSITION UNION (UNO) 

September 11, 1986 

G ENERAL DISTRIBUTION OF MATERIAL IN DEPOT ON: 

September 5, 1986 


432 service ceps 

440 U.S. camouflage uniforms 

130 belts with buckles 

449 pairs of U.S. boots 

1,580 pairs of military socks 

ISO suspenders 

150 (type 1911) belts 

300 undershirts 

300 shorts 

ISO jungle packs 

244 lyner ponchos 

445 rain ponchos 

168 canteens with cases 

ISO camouflage kerchiefs 

235 M-16 clips /?/ 

165 sets of batteries for flashlight 
152 military-type flashlights 

Material sent to Aguacate depots for use of the FDN Northern Front 
Or/ Max Gomes 


September 7, 1986 

36,000 (7.62 x 51) cartridges 
25,200 (7.62 x 39) cartridge* 

7,500 (7.62 x 51) cartridges in belts 

5 HK-21 machine guns 

Material sent to Southern Trent forces, complementing shipment to Comandsntes 
Leonal and Naveganta inasmuch as they sent material for this shipment to the 
same from Aguacate FDN Or/ Rafael Oulntero 

Material sent from Aguacate 

336 pounds of C-4 explosives 

360 M-963 hand grenades 

160 60-mm mortar shells 

144 40-mm shells for K-79 

25,200 (7.62 x 39) cartridges for AIC-47 
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For this am drop Max Gomx added: 

1 tank of hellua gas 
15 signal balloons 
1 Infrared unit 

6 Makaro pistols vlth 1,500 rounds 
6 Infrared lights vlth batteries and Instructions 
1 cable and 1 roll of t/*pe 

Septeaber 11, 1986 


384 81-aa aortar shells 

Material sent to Aguacate depots for use by FDN Northern Front* 
Or/ Bob Jutton 


(a) Araando Lopes I 
Coaandante L-26 


00168 
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R O' 00169 

-4r<3.r'isid4iCii c£ 
C Ct 6 


NICARAGUAN DEMOCRATIC FORCES 
Supply Center 


Destination El Aguacate Date Stptfbtr 11, 1986 

Comandante 390 

96 cases oe 4 - 81 aa nortar shells each, total of 384 shells, weight 
4,800 lbs ^ 

Shipped In Carlbu plant to Aguacate depots for use by FDN 
Two Illegible signatures 
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R 0 00170 

~Ti'ftTtalCV^lC« l ^ 

h c c cu> 


NICARAGUAN DEMOCRATIC FORCES 
Supply Center 

Destination Ei Aguacata Date September 12, 1986 

Cosandante 380 

50 cases of 30 M-963 hand grenades each, total 1,500 grenades 
Velfhr. 3,227,4 lbs 

276 belts vlth buckles 

294 suspenders 

298 type-1911 belts 

360 undershirts 

561 shorts 

301 jungle pecks 

384 canteens vlth cases 

261 camouflage kerchiefs 

288 military-type flashlights 

257 sets of batteries for flashlights 

Weight: 1,590 lbs 

Material sent In Cerlbu plane to Aguacate depots for use by the FDN 
Total velght 4,817 lbs 

There are two Illegible signatures 
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R 0 00171 

TrtfciSta.+iO'i 

& 0 C 03 


NICARAGUAN OPPOSITION UNION (UNO) 

Septeeber 13, 1986 

GENERAL DISTRIBUTION OP MATERIAL IN DEPOT ON: 
Sapteeber 12. 1986 


1,500 M-963 hind grenades 

276 belts with buckles 
294 suspenders 
298 type 1911 belts 
360 undershirts 

561 shorts ~ 

301 jungle packa 

384 canteens with cases 

261 camouflage karchlafa 

288 eilltary type flashlights 

257 aata of batteries for flaahllght 

Hatarlal aant to Aguacata dapota for uaa of FDN Northern Front 

Septeeber 12, 1986 

37,000 <7,62 x 51) cartridges 
35,000 (7*62 x 39) cartridges 
960 M-963 hand granadaa 
360 60 -n eortar ahalla 

Hatarlal aant to Southern Front forcaa, complementing the drop ainca 
the Aguacata PON aant material for drop Or/ Rafael Oulntero 

Material aant from Aguacata 

30 PAL rifles with accaaaorlaa 
20 AK riflaa with accaaaorlaa 
200 pairs of U*3« boots 

1 csss of general medicines 

for this sane drop Hex Cornea added: 

2 Makaro pistols with 700 rounds for sane 
1 tank hallue gas with 10 signal balloons 
1 Infrared unit 

1 cable and 1 roll of tape 

6 infrared lights with their batteries and Instructions 




m 
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R 0 


Stptubir 13 1 1986 
4,630 H-963 hand granadas 

Hatarlal sant to Aguacata for usa by tht Northarn Front of FDN 
Or/ Rafaal Oulntaro 


Stpteibtr 13, 1986 

37,000 <7.62 x 31) cartrldgaa 
31,800 (7.62 x 39) cartrldgaa 
21,230 (7.62 x 31) cartrldgaa In bait 

1,290 M-963 hand granadas 
300 cantaana with caaaa 

Matarlal aant to Southarn Front in drop Or/ Rafaal Oulntaro 

For thla tana drop Max Coaas addad: 

1 Makaro platol with 700 rounda 
6 lnfrarad lights with battarlaa and Instructions 
1 tank of hallua gas and 10 signal balloons 
1 cabla and 1 roll of taps 


(a) /lllaglbla/ 
Coasndantc L-26 


{ 


00 i 72 
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NICARAGUA!! OFFOSITION UNION (UNO) 

S«petab«r 17, 1986 


R 0 00173 

c4 

h 0 c. C12- 


GENERAL DISTRIBUTION OF KATE RIAL IN DEPOT ON: 

September 14, 1986 

1,050 60-ma mortar ahtlla 

360 81-«m mortar shalla 

Sane to Aguacate for uae by tha FDN Northern Front Or/ Rafael Qulntaro 
Septenbar 14, 1986 

68.600 (7.62 x 39) cartridgee 

37.500 (7.62 x 51) cartridgee 
960 M-963 hand grenades 

240 60-ma oortar ahalla 

10 HR-21 aachlne guns 

Material aent to the Southern Front in drop Or/ Rafael Quintero 
September 16, 1986 
1,000 60-mm oortar ahella 

Material aent to Aguacate for uae by Northern Front Or/ Rafael Quintero 

September 17, 1986 

24,000 (7.62 x 51) cartridgee 

720 M-963 hand granadea 
3,300 pounda of C-4 axploalvaa 
3,000 meters of aafaty fuaa 
2,400 meters of detonating cord 
1,200 Nr* 8 datonatora 

Material aent to tha Southern Front in drop Or/ Rafael Quintero, and the 
aatarial taken from the depot on May 1, 1986 vaa added to this aane drop 
for the group of 20 nativaa, which la: 

5.600 (7.62 x 39) cartridgee 

2.500 (7.62 x 51) cartridgee in belt 

1 HK-21 aachlna gun 

20 Lynar ponchoe 
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They have been avaltln* the drop since 5/1/86, 

Aguacate sent material for this same drop to tht Southern Front: 

20 AX-47 rifles with accessories 

60 M-963 hand grenades 
5,000 (7,62 x 39) cartridges 

20 service caps 
20 suspenders 

20 couplets camouflage uniforms 

20 belts with buckles 

20 pairs U,S, boots 

20 type 1911 belts 

40 pairs socks 

40 undershirts 

40 shorts 

20 jungle packs 

20 canteens with cases 

20 rain ponchos 

20 Jungle hammocks 

20 first aid kits 

Max Gomes added: 

14 cases of C-ratlons 

6 Infrared lights with their batteries and Instructions 


0 0 I / 4 


(s) Armando Lopes 
Comandante L-26 
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NICARAGUAN OPPOSITION FRONT (UNO) 

September 17, 1986 

INVENTORY OF MATERIAL IN DEPOT ON THIS DATE 

64,000 (7.62 x 51) cartridges 

194,600 (7.62 x 39) cartridge* 

116,250 (7.62 x 51) cartridge* in belt 

47, 790 M-963 hand grenade* 

4,160 60-mm sorter shells 

744 Sl-w sorter shell* 

3,000 meters of detonating cord 

1,500 meters of fuse 

1,200 Nr. 8 detonators 

2,062.5 pounds C-4 explosives In 75 cases 

4 HR-21 machine guns 

STANDBY MATERIAL PACKED. READY FOR DROPS 

72,000 (7.62 x 51) cartridges 
67,000 (7.62 x 39) cartridges 
240 N-963 hand grenades 
240 60-mm mortar shells 
(Weight 9,829 pounds) 


R 0 00175 

'Ji'UiVSlciiicn c( 
ft O O c ? I 


(s) Armando Lopes I 
Comandante L-26 
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"Tra/is of 

C o CIO 


NICARAGUAN OPPOSITION UNION (UNO) 

September 29, 19S6 * 

DROP OF MATERIAL TO SOUTHERN FRONT 9/2S/86 

36,000 (7.62 x SI) cartridges 

33.600 (7.62 x 39) cartridges 

1.920 M-963 hand grenades 

240 60-ss sorter shells 

Or/ Rafael Quintero, Weight 9,388 lbs. 

MATERIAL SENT TO AGUACATE FOR USE BT PPN ON 9/TS/86 

2,400 H-963 hand grenades 

Or/ Rafael Quintero, Weight 5,163 lbs. 

INVENTORY OP MATERIAL IN DEPOT ON THIS DATE 

September 29, 1986 

110.600 (7.62 x 39) cartridges 

101,250 (7.62 x 51) cartridges 

4,000 (7.62 x 51) cartridges 

41,550 M-963 hand grenades 

3.920 60-ss sorter shells 

3,000 seters of detonating cord 
2,062.5 pounds C-4 explosives in 75 casea 

1,500 seters of safety fuse 

1,200 Nr. 8 detonators 
744 81-ss sorter shells 

All this saterlal Is In the depot. 

(s) Armando Lopes I. 

Cosandante L-26 


Translated by Wesley Edvard Kerney 
CRS - Language Services 
May 7, 1987 
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M.3sion Capable Airfraaa. *«*- . * y? Ljjtpfrt 

* 

— ^r; ,-ggafr ^g 


Night Vision Goggles § ~ 






Radix Altimeter 



jp^Mgt Ut*fn:6 KIAS. Stalls a* 
make anyone *4 just. 
cllJrat-Ali eafitpt wltf*sj*t^i 
r o^ H j^g asftto Ui exiytuet sign«t&*. 

r^rx tank f tea 1 

rtU»- No fueigtlov axalleoiev 


translate that 6 ood fortuns into » 
strong demand for equipment that wil. 
help prevent the next collision. 

Whether on txack or off. map ano.;.ou, 
or no, a functioning radar altl.iet-.: 
would have provided some warning a. . 
as well given some security over :r.*. 
|g g pgsi^the route. ^ 

iO^jEnkTaUes we 


Midi finally) -I dsaand r.sp.ct for ay U**. th. Um of *y fsllo- 
som rsspsot for thoa* wa » rs supposed supporting. 1 would lilts to think ths. 

ws/you trs all aotlvatad by rsspset for XWs in this sndsavor. How, th.n, c»n w# b« 
prs.ssd into ssrvie. (snd, plsaaa. don’t dsny ths prsssurt) without th. “f?!?. 

sbovs, without psrsehut.s, without ainlaua survival «.ar, without adjusts comaunlea-lof.. 
with th. 02. with inadsquats (svsn withheld) intsUl«sflC., without saeur. coaaunication.. 
Is it siaply grssd that drlvsa sobs o^you to drivs ths rsst ot us? Or prid#,. Is It. • 
what can It bs that daaanda t.fct.s and frs«;usnciss and aU ths otaar EEIs to bt <!'«■> — 
the clear over unaecurj radio 4K telephone? 

I hope you have soae answers for .te and ay fellow crewmembers, better that than to have 
face five widows. Better that than have to answer in a later court the souls oi rrave 
men dead because a professionally deaanding mission was launched with a criminal di«xe ft a^- 
for the element* critical to its success. 

I now realize it was prid# that put «e In that inadequate aircraft on last night a 
mission. Nothing will ever again put me in that position nor, if I have any inil-enco 
or control, will I allow any of my fellow crewmeebers to be so put at risk. (a;ove; 


\N t i t 


5 IXHISIT 

j fJRr.i 


BEST AVAILABLE COP' 
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01-31 MAS. 

1996 FOP CERVICES RENDERED THRU THE PERI00 
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EAST, INC, 

'Second billing support 


FEES* 

BOLTON 31 DAYS 0 450 
STROUP 40 DAYS 0400 
SUET 1 DAY 0 500 
SMITH 6.75 DAYS 0450 
NIL SON 31 DAYS 0400 
SANYER 1.67 DAYS 0 450 
PINARD 3DAYS 0450 
HARRINGTON 10 DAYS 0 450 
HCCULLY 11 DAYS 0400 
HUGHES 5.34 0450 
VON HAVEN 6 DAYS 0450 


$13, 956.. IB 
16,000. 00 
500.00 
3,037.50 
IS, 400. 00 
751.50 
1,350.00 
4,500.00 

4, 400. 00 

5, 403. 00 
S, 700.00 


TOTAL FEES 

- 

TRAVELl 

BOLTON 

005.00 

STROUP 

3,339,36 

STROUP 

4,600.00 

NILSON 

605.00 

SA'S/ER 

653. 73 

PINARD 

453.34 

HARRINGTON 

1,353.67 

VON HAVEN 

654.66 

MET 

>COOPER 

643. 95 

560. 75 

MCCAULLY 

766.63 

CRUAFORD 

319. 70 

MCCAULLY 

1,545.03 

SHUTT 

131. 10 

SHUTT 

570.40 

SHUTT 

373.55 

, TOTAL TRAVEL 

EQUIPMENT*' 

1 HASHER 

• 4 AIR CONDITIONERS 

3 REFRI. 

3,631.63 

1 HASHER 

543.60 

1 DRYER 

466.75 

3 MEDICAL HITS 

971.75 


TOTAL EQUIPMENT 
OTHERt 


COMMUNICATION COST 

404.65 

INSURANCE 

345.00 

CASH ADVANCE-FUEL ACCT. 

15,000.00 


$61,993.00 


$16,991.00 


$5,634.93 


TOTAL OTHER $15,749.03 

mJ 


GRAND TOTAL 


$100,357.06 
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O o 


O o 


3/1-31 

2/20-3/31 

6 . /5 

3/31 

12/27-28 
3/27-30 
DEC as 
2/14-23 
3/3-13 


EAST, INC. 

SECOND PILLING SUPPORT 
FEES: 

DOLTON 31 DAYS V 450 
STROUP 40 DAYS 04 CM 
swn 1 DAY P 500 “«- 


SMITH 6.75 DAYS >*450 
Wll SON 31 DAYS <r400 
SAWYCR I, a7 DAVS t* 450 
PINARD 3DAYS 0450 
HARRINGTON 2 DAYS i> 450 
HARRINGTON IP DAYS 0 450 
MCCULLY 11 DAYS 0400 
VON HAVEN 6 DAYS 0450 


SI 3,950. 00 
16,000.00 
-500. 00 


3,037. 50 
12, 400. 00 
751.50 
1,350.00 
900.00 
4,500.00 
4,400.00 
2,700.00 


1 

TRAVEL: 


Jest air 

DOLTON 

805.00 

11 / 21 -a/i i 

STROUP 

2,339.36 

L/M-3/1 1 

STROUP 

4,600.00 

JEST AIR 

WILSON 

805.00 

112/27-28 

SAWYER 

852.73 

13/27-30 

PINARD 

452.34 

[i/ J 4-£3 

HARRINGTON 

1,253.67 

*3/20-24 

VON HAVEN 

854.68 

i3/26 

SMF i 

043.55 

AIRFARE 3/23 

COOPER 

500.75 

AIRFARE 4/2 

MCCAULLY 

766.62 

3I0FARE 4/3 

CRWAFORD 

319.70 

3/3-13 

MCCAULLY 

1, 545.03 

AIRFARE 3/1 

SHUTT 

131.10 

AIRFARE 2/28 

SHUTT 

570.40 

AIRFARE 3/4 

SHUTT 

272.53 


TOTAL TRAVEL 

S16,931•88 


EQUIPMENT* 


1 

1 WASHER 


* 

4 AIR CONDITIONERS 


*F 

2 REFRI. 

3, 621.63 

W 

1 WASHER 

542.80 


1 DRYER 

488.75 


3 MEDICAL KITS 

678.50 


TOTAL EQUIPMENT 

*5,331.66 


OTHER* 



COMMUNICATION COST 

404.05 

nos 

INSURANCE 

345.00 


CASH ADVANCE-FUEL ACCT. 

17,250.00 


TOTAL OTHER 

• 17, 999. 05 


GRAND TOTAL 

• 100,011.61 


'-■'V 
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EAST, INC. 

FOURTH BILLING SUPPORT 
FEES• 

BOLTON S3 DAYS # 45# 
NIL SON 37 DAYS #4## 
MCKENNA 19 DAYS # 45# 
MCCULLY 41 DAYS #4## 

TOTAL FEES 
TRAVELi 
BOLTON 
NIL SON 
MCKENNA 
MCCULLY 
STEVESON 
NIL SON 
BOLTON 


TOTAL TRAVEL 
EQUIPMENTt 

5 SMITH * NESS ON MD 37 
AIRCREU SURVIAL VEST 
RADAR DETECTORS (3) 

MlSC EQUIPMENT »* 

TOTAL EQUIPMENT 

OTHERt 

COMMUNICATION COST 
INSURANCE 

FREIGHT (ALBERT* EQUIP) 
TOTAL OTHER 
GRAND TOTAL 


*9, 9##. ## 
IB, 3BB. ## 
7, 600. ## 
16, 4##. ## 


*44, 70S. 00 

300. 79 
4 31. 69 
703. 46 
347.33 
377. 01 
300. 79 
173. 93 


94.337.54 

3376. 04 
4.337.30 
4 S3. 43 
160. 67 


*9. 037. 39 


111. 43 
150 . 00 
314. 13 


9773. 56 


933, 340. 49 


»« FIGURE NOT INCLUDED IN THIRD 
EAST BILLING TOTALS 
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'me n or ia mrc •him crj/ds iiimi 


i.r eovERRatir ro frovide suffort roR fastora. suet a 
oecisioi. wire tr ro ic haoe . would coat fror doit 
AUTH oaizco officials in washiictoi. toiii association 

WITH TNIS IN■TI AT Ivr CITES THIS OOCUatNT AN UNWARRANTCO 

st anr or official affroval. tour actio»s arc lireit ro 

COAFL!CATC CQNTlNUINt EFFORTS TO IUI10 RELATIORSHIFS OF 

coariocacr audio offosition croufs ano ro iNTRoootc 
corfusiov ooriro nr firal sta u or m nnttsri oval 

OCIATC oa ASSISTANCr TO THE RICARACUA* OCaOCRATlC 
RE SISTAHCE. * 

4.. CIVCN THE SENS ITI VI TIES ASSOCIATED WITH EFFORTS TO 
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CROUFS AND CENCRAL SIRCLAUI'S LACR OF STATUS AS AN 
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m or m state nun cn/u 

memo* or mis acreiheit? 

•• wire art other «. s. ioverrnent employees irvoivei i 

MAimC ARRANGE HIRT S. OR OTRERWISf ASSOCIATED. WITH THIS 
INITIATIVE? IT SO. TllASC MOVIOE TNI RANIS Of TROSI 
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Exhibit LAT-3 



MSI ft Of 14 


DepavtmenCof State 

SAM JO 121(2 JIM4IZ 


mf 0 it-l! /MS as X s A 

////< 

NOi/NOT PASSEO TO Aft A |r SWO 


«" V » 

INCOMING 


Cfi/fS M J i ’ 2 H 00 21 > 
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//////// / ////,'///// / / 


S 4018 
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'S/S- 11 
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iiliililL 
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'.CJnIOERS TO have » CLEAR-CUT NEED to >n0w T mat NO’ 3E 
•' ' i OOUCE 0 Cl TEN ADDITIONAL DISTRIBUTOR 3 ft D SCUSSSD ■» . T rt 

1 3 E C I A IE N T S WITHOUT P • I 0 • APPROVAL Of 'HE S:ECU''vE SECPE'iR 


LESSEES OUTSIDE THE 0£ P AR I ME N T Of STATE SHOULD HANOLS 'HE DOCUMENT 
ACCORDANCE WITH THE ABOVE INSTRUCTIONS AND WITH CURRENT 01 6 AR ' ME N T 
iTATE INSTRUCTIONS ON NOOIS 


THIS DOCUMENT IS NO lONCER NEEDED THE RECIPIENT iS RESPONSIBLE 
UPERYISINC ITS DESTRUCTION ANO f OR MAIL INC A RECORD Or (HAT 
IUCTION TO THE OiRECTOR S/S-l ROOM 72U Ttl E;2-:*T# 



EXECUTIVE SECRJtart 
DEPARTMENT Of STATE 
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Department of State 


r >rmO 

PACE 1 2 Of H SAN J 0 I2IS2 3 1 HU 2 
ACTION 100 S * II 


: f $ 8 5 o» j i;; 


INFO LOG II 


til » 


: j i < ? * 3 ;: ?! 


0 JMI29Z MAR It 
f M AHMIIASST SAN J OS £ 

TO S E C 3 T A T E WASHOC iMM£ 5lA T £ :3 H 

r r : t t -4 san i o s e 12112 
00015 


(US ONI T FOR ASSISTANT 5ECRE T UY * 11A MS FROM 
AMIASSAOOR 



TAGS PCOV MASS CR 

SUBJECT PASTOR a*SJNCLA U 8 AGREEMENT 


R C f STATE SI-55 
I ENTIRE T E IT 



ASSOCIATED wi*m ANY AGREEMENT BETWEEN GENE R -1 
SiNCLAUI AND EDEN P A S T 01 A w[ MERELY TRANSMiVED 

A SORT OF THE PRIVATE ACCORO BETWEEN SiNClAuB 
AND BARBARA f STUOLET AS INDIVIDUALS FOR t 0 U R 
INFORMATION WHICH SJNCIAUB T OO^JPOiyU MS E l F TO 
OITAIN FROM EDEN P AS T 01 A RllHlHi 1 OlO ON 
WEDNESDAY MORNING it MAR It WAS TO LISTEN TO 
HIS REPORT COUNTER SOME OF SINCIAUB S GROSS 
MISCONCEPTIONS ABOUT PASTORA S CAPABILITIES 
AND ENCOURAGE UNITY AMONG ALL FACTIONS OF 
NICARAGUAN RESI STANCE SlNCLAUB WAS SPECIFICALLY 
URGED TO ENCOURAGE PASTORA TO INCORPORATE H t S 


INCOMING 

HOD' I! 


40*9 
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Vi 

*o • w’TjF' 


Department of State 


S3 or 14 SAN JO I2SC2 IJ194IZ 

umixiij force with uxo. conversely^ 


CI5/IS MJ422 


f'W<U» SINCE Nt At RE AOr HAO AN APPOINT NC NT 
ttr* PASTORA. SAID NC WOULO SEEK TO OBTAIN ON HIS 
0 *>I i V 0 I V I D U A l INITIATIVE A PRIVATE AGREEMENT FROM 
PAiTOKA WHEREBY PASTOR A WOULO ACRE E TO MEET UNO 
R^SA^UN^CONO I 11 ONS TOR RECEIPT Of SUPPLIES. 
HHMnOR I COMMENTED ON HIS INTENOED EFFORT 
kT»S?5?M^VENINC 21 MAR It SINCLAUI WAS CAREFUL 
TO SaiNT OUT I HAT "UNITEO STATES’ AS CITED IN 
oAtm%/1r PARACRAPH Of LETTER SPECIflCALLT DIO NOT 
#M*l/H»rEO STATES COVERNMENT ■ IUT MEANT HIM 

Ah* ah supporters, moreover he told me he again 

WflP) R AST OR A AND EDEN AGREE D TO WORK THRU UNO 


3 . /MflCflNC B E T WE E N GENERAL SINCLAUI ANJ 
PAitOAA WAS apparentl t ARRANCEO in u s 



AiWttH HAO NO PREVIOUS INOWlEOCE Of HIS TRIP 

Cvr oki fouNO our ir chance nonoat 2< march 
At CHATTING with another PASSENCER on the 
F utwr YHO AO V i S E 0 US or SINGLAUB s presence 

iff coiXA RICA 


«. VtlfHER MISSION NOR I HAO ANT INVOLVEMENT 
w/Mr&evER IN THESE ARR ARSE ME NT S. NO US 
CoVltHMENT FACILITIES OR SERVICES WERE PROVIOE9 
ALL DISCUSSIONS WERE EXCLUSIVELY BETWEEN 
ICvERAL SINCLAUI ANO EDEN PASTOIA WITHOUT ANY 
APPRISE NT AT I ON FROM THIS EMBASSY. THERE WERE 
pt OTtffA U S. COVERNMENT EMPLOYEES INVOLVED 
TIME ARIANCE ME NT S. NEITHER WERE THEY 


A-JF^/ATfO WITH THIS INITIATIVE SINCLAUI 
AT LEAST THREE TIMES IT US NOT TO 




S/5-0 

INCOMING 


NOOTIS 


4020 


l u. 


— *1 




Department of State i ncoming 


.‘A*.- H 0 f f4 341 JO (21(2 J1 [5412 tli/ti 

HHTiOtt Ml 331 01 IK AIT CONVERSATI 013 WITH 
PAircAA AID THAT WE WERE NOT REPEAT HOT 
MW Tt) AHT ARRANGEMENT. 

r. re A*f RE A30HA1L E OBSERVER IT WOULD 
h T»AT 3INCC CCMERAl SlNCLAUB ACT INC AS 
A prf/MTf INDIVIDUAL REOUESTED AH IHTERVlEW 
WiTH At AHO SINCE WE WISHED TO FIND OUT WHAT 
Mi 64'rfCr ON THIS WAS ENTIRELY NORMAL CIVEN HIS 
IA|VPtWlH>; NT WITH A NUMBER OF HICARACUAN RESISTANCE 
IWirtv*Mr-\ TIES. 

(. fiVCt AGAIN I REPEAT THAT All ARRANGEMENTS 
WUt NtTWE E N SI NCI AUB AND PASTOR A AS PRIVATE 
KjAivrOWALS AND THAT THE TEXT Of THE S I NCI AUI-P AS T OR A 
OffCi WHS PASSED TO WASH INCTON FOR INFORMATION 
^AA-y FAS NOT INTENOEO TO IMPLT ANT USC 
gvtie/nerr or approval lambs 


tun; nodtss 

a 4021 
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Exhibit LAT-4 



Department of State 


II STATE IM21I Cl 1/14 || H 7} 


< Office ARA-ll 

-.WO- 1 1 5 5 0 - 1 1 5 5 5 - 1 1 S 51 -11 55-14 S-12 0-11 P-91 
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''ST AO l 5/ 




OUTGOING 
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Citi-i; 
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APPENDIX B: OTHER DOCUMENTS AND 
MATERIALS INTRODUCED AT THE HEARINGS 



Statement of Senate rntoll itienee Committee April , I'MM 


i't in t-.’iiLTil 


THE SENATE SELECT C01MINTEE ON INTELLIGENCE MET 0!! APRIL 26 TO 

REVIEW THE EVENTS THAT LED TO THE MINING OF NICARAGUAN HARBORS AND ATTACKS 

ON NICARAGUAN PORTS. AT THE CONCLUSION OF THIS REVIEW, THE COMMITTEE AGREED 

THAT IT WAS NOT ADEQUATELY INFORMED IN A TIMELY MANNER OF CERTAIN 

SIGNIFICANT INTELLIGENCE ACTIVITY IN SUCH A MANNER AS TO PERMIT THE 

COMMITTEE TO CARRY OUT ITS OVERSIGHT FUNCTION. THE DIRECTOR OF CENTRAL 

INTELLIGENCE CONCURRED IN THAT ASSESSMENT. 

THE COMMITTEE AND THE CIA HAVE AGREED ON THE HEED FOR MORE THOROUGH 

AND EFFECTIVE OVERSIGHT PROCEDURES, ESPECIALLY IN THE AREA OF COVERT 

ACTION. THE COMMITTEE WILL MOVE PROMITLY TO DEVELOP NEW PROCEDURES 

TO ENSURE THAT THE SENATE WILL BE FULLY AND CURRENTLY INFORMED. THE CENTRAL 

INTELLIGENCE AGENCY HAS PLEDGED ITS FULL COOPERATION IN THIS EFFORT 

AND RECOGNIZES THE REQUIRFMENT TO PROVIDE THE COMMITTEE WITH PRIOR 

* « 

NOTICE OF "ANY SIGNIFICANT ANTICIPATED INTELLIGENCE ACTIVITY," AS 

PROVIDED BY THE INTELLIGENCE OVERSIGHT ACT. 

AT THE REQUEST OF THE COMMITTEE, AND IN LIGHT OF THE DIRECTOR'S 

ACKNOWLEDGEMENT, SENATOR MOYNIHAN WITHDREW HIS RESIGNATION AS 

VICE CHAIRMAN. 
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. . . (The] Intelligence Community did not fully inform 
. . . (the] Committee concerning mining of harbors in 
Nicaragua despite the fact that they had a legal obligation 
to do so. 

[The] Intelligence Authorization Act [for Fiscal Year 1981] 
amended the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 to require 
that each operation conducted by or on behalf of the Cen¬ 
tral Intelligence Agency in a foreign country, other than 
activities intended solely for obtaining necessary intelli¬ 
gence, shall be considered a significant anticipated intelli¬ 
gence activity for the purpose of Section 501 of the Nation¬ 
al Security Act of 1947 (popularly referred to as the Intelli¬ 
gence Oversight Act of 1980], 

Because the legal requirement of the law vas not fol¬ 
lowed in this case by not briefing our Comm.ive, I, there¬ 
fore, wrote a strong letter to Director Casey expressing my 
extreme displeasure. In the letter, I explained to Director 
Casey that we in Congress had been debating for almost 
two weeks whether we would increase funds for the Nica¬ 
raguan program. Since neither the Committee nor my 
staff were briefed on the substance of the program, I had 
to engage in repeated debate on the Senate Floor. Having 
discovered the truth of the matter, I was then placed in 
the position of having to-apologize to Members of the Com¬ 
mittee and the Senate. 

I told Mr. Casey that this is no way to run a railroad 
and that it is indefensible on the part of the Administra¬ 
tion to ask us to back its foreign policy when we don’t 
even know what is going on because we were not briefed 
pursuant to the legal requirements. The Committee and 
Congress were left holding the bag in this instance. And, if 
we are to support the foreign policies of this Administra¬ 
tion then, the President and his spokesman should let Con¬ 
gress and the American people know what is going on. 

In effect, what I told Director Casey was that if plain old 
fashion common sense had been used, the type of problem 
we face today would have never happened. 

The Chairman's statement concluded by saying that: 

The issues being raised now by me will have to be re¬ 
solved to the satisfaction of my Committee and the Con¬ 
gress. Until that is done, I would hope and suggest that 
the debate on this issue be put on hold. 

Public debate, however, continued. On April 12, 1984, DCI Casey 
issued an "Employee Bulletin" in which he asserted that the CIA 
had "fully met all statutory requirements for notifying our Intelli¬ 
gence Oversight Committees of the covert action program in Nica¬ 
ragua . . . [and] complied with the letter of the law in our briefings 
. . [and] with the spirit as well.” On the same day, according to a 
press report, the President's National Security Advisor, Robert 
McFarlane, told the Naval Academy Foreign Affairs Conference, 
that: 



Every important detail [of the mining] was shared in full 
by the proper Congressional Oversight Committees. 

The report said Mr. McFarlane went on to say that "disclosure of 
secret plans to specified Congressional Committees ‘as . . . provid¬ 
ed by law,' was ‘faithfully’ accomplished." 

On April 15, 1984, Senator Moynihan announced his intent to 
resign as Vice Chairman of the Committee, stating. 

This appears to me the most emphatic way I can express 
my view that the Senate Committee was not properly 
briefed on the mining of Nicaraguan harbors with Ameri¬ 
can mines from an American ship under American com¬ 
mand. 

An employee bulletin of the Central Intelligence Agency 
issued April 12 states that the House Committee was first 
briefed on 31 January, but the Senate Committee not until 
March 8. Even then, as Senator Goldwater has stated, 
nothing occurred v/nich could be called a briefing. The ref¬ 
erence is to a single sentence in a two-hour Committee 
meeting, and a singularly obscure sentence at that. 

This sentence was substantially repeated in a meeting 
on March 13. In no event was the briefing "full," "cur¬ 
rent," or "prior" as required by the Intelligence Oversight 
Act of 1980—a measure I helped write. If this action was 
important enough for the President to have approved 
it ... it was important enough for the Committee to have 
been informed . . . [before implementation]. 

In the public hearing on the confirmation of John J. 
McMahon as Deputy Director of Central Intelligence, I re¬ 
marked that with respect to intelligence matters the 
"oversight function necessarily involves a trust relation¬ 
ship between the Committee and the Community because 
we cannot know what we are not told and therefore must 
trust the leaders of the Community to inform us." 

I had thought this relationship of trust was securely in 
place. Certainly the career service gave every such indica¬ 
tion. Even so, something went wrong, and the seriousness 
of this must be expressed. 

On April 26, the Committee held a closed meeting with DCI 
Casey at which he "apologize[d] profoundly." Following the meet¬ 
ing, the Committee issued the following statement: 

The Senate Select Committee on Intelligence met on 
April 26 to review the events that led to the mining of Nic¬ 
araguan harbors and attacks on Nicaraguan ports. At the 
conclusion of this review, the Committee agreed that it 
was not adequately informed in a timely manner of cer¬ 
tain significant intelligence activity in such a manner as 
to permit the Committee to carry out its oversight func¬ 
tion. The Director of Central Intelligence concurred in that 
assessment. 

The Committee and the CIA have agreed on the need for 
more thorough and effective ove rsightjarfl gedures, especial¬ 
ly in the area of covert action. 
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Washington Post, Tuesday, April 17, 1984 


.Sen. Moynihan’s point. \f 


.‘ When, a.month ago, the Central Intelli¬ 
gence Agency briefed the Senate Select 
Committee on harbor-mining operations In 
. Nicaragua, Sen. Daniel Patrick Moynihan 
was snoozing or otherwise occupied and the 
significance of the briefing sped past him 
unobserved. Now, in a characteristic bit of 
stagecraft, the senator has resigned as rice 
chairman of the committee — “to make a 
point," as he puts it 


encrpsulating the mining operation in a sin¬ 
gle sentence of only 27 words. 

All right Mr. Casey might have been 
more expansive. But then Mr. Moynihan 
might have been more inquisitive — as 
inquisitive, say, as Sen. Joseph R. Biden Jr., 
the Delaware Democrat. Intrigued, Sen. 
Biden ask the committee staff to find out 
whet was going on. The staff, brought up to 
speed by the CIA, briefed Sen. Biden in 


_. detail. Sen. Biden shared this information 

What point? That, during briefings on other, senators, though not, for some 

important espionage operations, members . _ Sen. Moynihah. • s 


of the Select Committee on Intelligence 
ought to stay awake? Well, no; this is not Sen. 
Moyniban*s point exactly. His point, he says, 
is that the committee "was not properly 
briefed." 

„ .That so? Shall we examine the facts then? 
-tit’s. CIA Director William Casey met with 
‘the committee last month—on March 8 and 
13, to be precise. At both meetings, tran- 
'scripts show, Mr.' Casey mentioned the 
harbor-mining operation. Yes, complains 
Sen: Moynihan, but Mr. Casey was too brief, 


We put it to you. Does this suggest that 
the CIA was bolding back information? Or 
does it suggest instead that Sen. Moynihan, 
entrusted with oversight of the ClA, per¬ 
formed this important duty indifferently, 
missed out on a telling disclosure, found 
himself looking rather foolish, and so 
resigned his semi-exalted office to save 
face? 

You may take your choice, but it's our 
guess that Sen. Moynihan will not be 
missed. * 1 
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Moymlian itesigns 
Intelligence Panel 
Post, Assails CIA 


By Joann* Omang 
and Chariee R Bibcock 

»> rnm+m N* *»n *hwi 

Sen. Daniel P* trick Moymhan (D- 
N.Y.) resigned yesterday from On 
vice chairmanship of thi Senate Se- 
Wet Committee on Intelligence be- 
ceuea, ht laid, tht CIA broke ha "re¬ 
lationship of true*" by failing to fw- 
fon» the com mi tut about rU direct 
roW in the mining of Nicaraguan 
ht/bon. 

Moymhan made Kit dedtior 
b>own in an btervini filmed Friday 
in hit office and broadcast yesterday 
oo ABCs This Week With David 
Brinkley* Ha said in s statement 
from his offict that tht rtsifnaUon 
was *tha most emphatic »iy I can 
txprtta my view that the Senate 
committee was not properly briefed 
on the mining of Nicaraguan ha/bon 
with American mines from an Amer¬ 
ican ship under American com¬ 
mand* 

He said in a later telephone inter¬ 
view that a CIA briefug March 6 
contained only a one-sentence ref¬ 
erence in an 64-page transcript on 
the activities of U£.-supported reb¬ 
els in Nicaragua. An aloe said the 
sentence was phrased passively, so 
that the senators were told only that 
"magnetic mines have been placed* 
in three harbors, without an expla¬ 
nation of the direct UR role. 

The issue of what senators knew 
•bout the minirg and when they 
knew- H has become an interesting 
Sidelight to the overall question of 
UR policy* toward Nicaragua. 

Sen. Barry Cold water (RAml, 
the committee chairman, sent a blis¬ 
tering letter to CIA Director William 
J. Ctsey last week, complaining that 
he had not learned of the mining 
until news reports brought it to light 
Iasi weekend But Rep. Edward P. 
Boland (D-Mtsa), chairman of the 
House Permanent Select Committee 
on Intelligence, has said he had 
monitored the mining operation 
since late January. 


Other senators cm the committee 
have said they did know the CIA 
waa directing the mining operation. 
Sena. Patrick J. Leahy fD-Vt) eod 
Malcolm Walk* (R-Wya), both 
members of the inUlige&oe commit- 
lee, told ABC they were aware of the 


UR role before the debate two 
weeks ago b which the Senate ap¬ 
proved 121 mOlioQ for cootinued 
UR covert activity b Nicaragua. 

The committee has bean fuDy in¬ 
formed oo aO the activities, includ¬ 
ing that one, and tn claim otherwise 
b disingenuous,* Wallop said. 



Senate voted 64 to 12 Tues¬ 


day to condemn the mining. Moyni- 
han voted against the mining; just 
the week before he had voted to ap¬ 
prove the covert aid. 

Oo the same program, UN. Am¬ 
bassador Jtinc J. Kirkpatrick called 
Moynihan's resignation *a way of 
avoiding a lot of th« roughest quea- 
t>ons’ about evtnu b Central Amer¬ 
ica. 

Moynihan had tske^ foe ar^f re- 
cer veo ■ kcil opinion oh mmii* 

f >'the State Uepartm ent ltfajcb 
« wl UTore he voteq to S|P 
portcoc turned funding for the co> 

ytW 1 - 

Re aaW he a resigning as vice 
chairman of the committee because 
the CIA information on the mining 
wis not full,* "current* or "prior* as 
required by the intelligence oversight 
law. *1/ this actioo was important 
enough for the president to have ap¬ 
proved R b February, K «si impor¬ 
tant enough for the committee to 
have bees informed b February." he 
said 


A Moynihan aide said the senator 
will con limit to serve on the com- 


miuee through the end o< ttus Om- 
gteea The next-ranking DerrKxrai 
on the committee is Sea Walter D. 
Huddleston (D-Ky). 

Moynihan's concern about the 
* relationship between the CIA and 
the committee was echoed by other 
members of the committee. Sea 
Devid P. Durenberger (R-Minal 
said m an interview that "on a 0 to 
10 scale, Casey rates a 2 on the trust 
factor." Ha said the members of the 
committee have to depend on the 
candor of the CIA director. 

"When we go down to the floor, 
the other 64 senators trust iV Du- 
renbtrger sad "We have to have 
that truet with the DC1," the dim- 
tor of central intelligent* 

•If you don’t ask the right ouee- 
with Casey, you don’t get the 
right answer," Durenberger said 
Another committee member, a 
Democrat, said the ClA’a perform- 
snot oo the mining issue wiD hurt rta 
relationship with Congrm There 
have been unanimoua votes ... and 
w» have been a soundir* board for 
*oo* of the cockamamie ideas tie 
CIA come* up with. I recall when 
Goldwaier actually turned to them 
(CIA officials) and said. That'a the 
dumbest thing 1 ever heard or’.* ' 

He added This commit:** has 
got lo have credibility, and there ia a 
trrimt in the Senate ihai the crxn- 
raittee didn't protect i.em on this 
•**.’ the mining. 

Moymhan said ih* committee had 
worked bard building *a relationship 
of trust" with the intelligence agen¬ 
cy. but "it has to go both wins. U’i 
uking the opposite direction* we’ve 
been working »o hard lo get to * 




WtNIHAN IU yUll. 
SENATE PANEL POST- 
IN D ISPUTE ON C.1 A 

HARBOR MINING AT ISSUE 

New Yorker Says He Acts to 
Protest Agency Failure to 
Make U.S. Role Clear 


V^BERMAU) CVEKTZMAN 

WASHINGTON, April 13 — Unuot 
DuM Patrick Mtoynihan a nno u nc ed 
today that bt ru restating « rics 
chairman of tV Smti Select Commit* 
men loteUf genes. 

TV New York Democrat said ba wag 
protesting »hat be said vis tbs failure 
of tbs Central inttUig eoce Agency td 

Text of ztoUmtnr, pof« At 

Inform tbs commlttss "property" 
about tbs scops of UtsJtsd States tn* 
vofveroem la tV mining of Nicaraguan 
Jykiboft. 

r Tbs C.l A., which Is charged by law 
with keeping tbs House and Senate In* 
ttlUgenee oommJttsss "fully In* 
formed" of Its current and future ac¬ 
tivities. has iniisisd that it briefed the 
committees about the mining. 

1 TV agency said It toid the Hone 
committee oo Jan. 31. and the Senate 
group on March I and again oo March 
13. lo addition. It said tbs Senate com* 
ojnee tuff received an extensive 
briefing oo April 2. 

Ageocy Cites Directives 
| "la accordance wuh txiftmg scat* 
utas. and Presidential directives, tbs 
I CIA. has the specific responsibilities 
I to kesp appropriate Congressional 
I committees fully and currently m* 
j formed of ageocy activities," a spot as* 

1 mao said today. "Tbs agency strictly 
adheres to these directives. Reports 
that the C.l A. has violated those direc¬ 
tives la connection with Central Araer* 
ka are umrua." 

h Mr. Moynihan, the ranking Demo- 
I Tat oc the com mines, echoed a com* 

!' ilalot made by Senator Barry GoWwm- 
( sr. Republican of Arizona, lbs com* 
mines chairman, who said V had not 
wen informed of the mining. 

Senator Goldweter, who it traveling 
n Taiwan, oouid not bt reeobed for 
smxasQt on Mr. MoynCuuJ i resigns- 



said, be voted last 
veqp with the majority of both bouses 
an s nopbinding raaotutiao for 

an sod te American financing of mto* 
lag. Administration officials have said * 
Is recant days that lbs mining bad 
ceased and would not bt resumed b*‘ 
os uss of tbs Congressional opposi tion. 1 
Senator MoyoQxaa said V fait Us 
reslgna boo would be tbs best war te 
ptg pressure oo the Reegaxr Admnfs 
tie ooq to improve ks reUtiooi with the 
ImeOlgcDceoocnaiJttee. | 

Last week Sguator Gokfwater wrote 
a fringing lector to William J. Casey, 
the Director of Central ImdLiigeoca, 
protesting what bs said was a failure te 
Inform Congress of the American rota 
la ibt *wt**<*^g # 

Aaknd why a similar public protest 
would not have bees sufftdsat, Mr 
Moyidhan said: "It might have 
brought public an cation. I doc*i think it 
would have brought the attention from 
tbs txsevtive branch.** 

'Not aa Easy Thing ts Rasigs* 

Be added: '"I would ask that they 
recognize that It was not an sexy thing 
for Barry Gold water to writs that letter 
and It was not aa easy thing for me to 
resign the rice chairmanship. We were 
orytne to make a point." 

InScnator Mcynihan's view,the Ad* 
ministration brushed arid* the protest 
leveled by the GoMwater letter. "After I 
fiarry seot his letter and it was In effect 
rejected," be said, "It seemed to be the 
one thing I could do to say chat wa are 
still of that opinion." 

« (oynman assenad that relatione r 
i the committee and the Admin* 
d bad worsened in the last few ' 

* the Invmiioo of Grenada was 
to take place, we were In* 

." be said. "Wt knew that. We 
Id and didn't tett, that was our 
^Wrangameot. They know what this 
[rtUtiaoship can be. j 

f Casey Met With Panel Twice 4 
7 Mr! Moynihan. who wll) remain on 1 
[bs committee through the end of the* 
year even though be will rive up tbs'* 
Mot chairmanship, acknowledged that 
H was factually correct, from reading 
tbs transcripts of tbs committee’s 
mattings on March I and 13 with Mr. 
Casey, that the mining was mentioned. 
But be contended, as bate some others ’ 
oo the committee, that It was too (tight * 
a reference to something as sensitive . ( 
as the mining of another country's bar-1 i 
bora. 1/ 


raa M pages. At the March I seaman, be 
said k was —doped that "mematic 
mines have bean planed" ba thetas*, 
cation was that this was bated—by 
tbs Nicaraguan rebels by thanaofvea. 

"TMt saotsDoa was sofastaatiaB* re* 
' peaied M a masting on Marta Or fat 


“Nothing o ccu rred wMta coaM ba 
called a briefing on the mk>ee," V 
said 

la a prepared statement, Mr. Moyta 
haa said be was resigning as riot chair¬ 
man be cau se "this appears to me the 
mom e mp h atic way l can ex p re s s ary 
view that tbs Senate va 

not pro p erty briefed on tbs minis* of 
Nicaraguan Urban wtth American 
tanas bom as American ship under 


■a said bt would formally submit Ms 
resignation te Mr. Goldweter wfaee the 
Altana Senator returned from his trip 
to tbs Par CesL It was not kno wn who 
would repines Mr. Moysfbaa as tbs 
riot chairman. Tbs selea committee Is 
dtt f sri from other committees ttoos 
member s are limited tq. sight-year 
terms, and Mr. Moynibaa’s tens would 
have come toansodattbeendofthti 
year anyway. Bs said IV Democratic 
c ano n b tbs Senate would ch oose Ms 
fuooootor as ranking Democrat. 

It la Ukafy to V sftber Senator DaWsf 
K. tncuye of Bewail, who was tV com- 
mittes chairman until the Republicans 
took oontroi la MO, or Senator Joseph 
IL Btdcn Jr., Democrat of Delaware. 

1 Another committee member, Sena* 
I tor Patrick Leahy, Demo crat cTVtrj 
imam, cont e nds be was fully taJormei 
4 cf tV mining Be says that maaj 

I \*Vri were too, and that they voted T« 
the divert aid la tbs Sonata, bar V 
ceues of lbs pubtie ornery agabmt tb 
ataag bad tinoe rwttched Otar port 
ttoa.^' I 

Aa aide to Senator Btfen said Mr 
BWen shared Mr. Moynlhaa’s fseUng 
that tbs croup was not property briefed 
la March. Bui the aids said that after 
as tawdry from tbs press la late 
March. Mr. Bkdeo asked tV commlnsr 
staff oo April 3 for further information. 
By aotoddenc* lbs staff had a lengthy 
briefing at Its own initiative with tbs 
C.l A. oo tV evening of April L • tuff 
aide said :oday, 

H TV naff than produced a memo for 

I \Mr. Bides on tV details of the Ameri¬ 
cas Invo lv ement In tV mining. That 
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oar Senator Moyirfhaa pvi the U nprs e 
a*oo *toa* they vuud to taw every¬ 
thin* that was roan avand thai * "cee- 
tala passMty^set fee la the staff, &ad 
COveTt *CbOKM Were DOt feUOWed Up the 
way they seed to be. 

Mr. MoytrfbM Mid today that tf Mr. 
Cabot had said last week 
Ule, “Pm aony, we goofed, we wool 
do it igam," that “that would ha ac¬ 
ceptable.*' ftutbtudbtwu vary 
aafry at the tmeOifeoc* i(«fi 
laaiitaooe that H had briefed the sena- 
i tors fully, wbeo ba believed It had not. 


The three Democratic Pruidcnriet 
oarvhdcxe* cnocued Presidn* X«a 
: ran'i decision to tend B Salvador 
jS million 1* military o»d Poft At 


to Mr. BtdeoL, who 

I showed n to other senators, hoi appar¬ 
ently oot to Mr. Moynihaa. 




p^.i TTr gi.nr^nrr i iTrxiry ir-^T^-j 
i& i** .-rrar ( ? 

• ::»• ■ u i 1 jibf 1 ? ttt3V 


KiUt thatome. 

» Mr. Stoymruus said today that be bad 
oot known about the extern of the 
American role in the mining until April 
I. Oo April S. when the Senate voted lor 
the Cl millhOQ la coven aid for Ktea- 
raguan rebeli, the me too was dis¬ 
cussed by Mr. Bldeo with Senator VQ. 
bam $. Cohen, Republican of Maine, oo 
the floor o i the Senate, and Mr. Cohen 
showed ft to Mr. Gottwater. This was 
apparently the first time the Arizona 
Senator learned about it. 

Some naff aides to senators oo the 
committee said that since Mr. Goldwa, 
ter assumed control of the committee, 
the committee's tuff wort had bees 
such !eu aggressive than it was under 
• the Democratic leadership. One aide 
*sa>d that neither Senator Gold*star 


_ "In do event was the bdcflng ‘fan,' 


he* 111 genet Oversight Act of M, a 
measure 1 helped write,** be said he kM 


Mr. Moytvfhan said President Rea* 
gaa approved the mining In February, 
something Mr. Goidwiter also assert¬ 
ed. But Adminiftretioo offidaJj said 
again today that Mr. Reagan had done 
so tn Decnmber. The first mines were 
laid la early January, according to 
statements mede at the time by Nke- 



f wncoljIeS the senate < 

lee was not briefed at about the same 1 
Jcime, a C.IA. spokesman said Mr.' 

jCasey planned to brief both commit- 

soon after Congress returned from 

la late January. A meeting 

for Feb. 20 with the Senate' 

B , which was after the holidays at' 

north, but the committee post- 

it uadi March I because It 

d Secretary of Suu George P. 

■ to be present too, and that < 

st mutually convenient date. 


fftees soon 

brsTi 

ip. wt 






























OPENINO STATEMENT BY ADOLFO CALERO 


I learned during my education In this country the value of 
democracy. Upon graduation from the University of Notre Dame In 
1953, I returned to Nicaragua to a dictatorship In which the 
freedoms which I saw In the United States were denied. I became, 
aa a result of exposure to this country, a knight In democratic 
armor In my own country Imbued by my experience here In the 
Ideals of representative government and free enterprise. 

I had made my Jefferson’s oath: ”1 have sworn before the 
alter of God, hostility against, any form of tyranny over man's 
mind," and that beoame my golden rule In opposing the Somoza 
dictatorship. 

when Somoza was driven from our country, we had a right to 
expect that our dreams of democracy would be fulfilled. Instead, 
we got the Soviet totalitarian regime, an oppressive dictatorship 
operated by the Soviet Union and Its proxy Cuba. 

In January of 1983, I chose to abandon the comforts brought 
by 30 years of successful hard work, rather than subordinate 
principle and dignity to the "vanguard of the proletariat". As 
Benjamin Franklin put it, "Resistance to tyrants is obedience to 
God". 

Four years and many trying vicissitudes later, I come before 
you ever intent on liberating Nicaragua from Soviet territorial 
imperialism and to restore freedom to my land. 
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Unfortunately all too often the West drifts In a sea of 
contradiction and indecision, and watches helplessly when 
subjugated peoples rise against communist totalitarianism, thus 
consigning people who yearn for freedom and self-determination to 
Communist domination. 

An old Spanish fable relates how two rabbits were running 
desperately from two dogs in hot pursuit. As the dogs were 
closing in, the rabbits would stop and discuss whether the 
villains were beagles or bloodhounds. Of course, they never 
reached an agreement nor came to a solution. 

We will never know which rabbit was right, but Zriarte, the 
fablist, tells us that the ferocious dogs never argued, never 
doubted, never swayed, caught up with their prey and devoured it. 

From President Monroe to President Reagan, for the sake of 
security or for that of freedom, we have read and heard many 
heartening statements. Here is a token from President Truman: 
"...it must be the policy of the United States to support free 
people who are resisting attempted subjugation by armed 
minorities or by outside pressure". 


2 
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In dire straits we Nicaraguans desperately need for such 
words to come to life. Even though it is we, who are and will 
keep on doing the fighting and the dying, what is really on the 
scale is American resolve to stand by its friends, principles and 
policies. As has been stated: "When the Soviet Union advances 
by using proxy troops, its conquests are still Soviet victories 
and Western defeats". Let us not be fooled, before friend and 
foe it is the United States that will win or lose in Nicaragua. 

The United States evokes in Nicaraguans a mixture of 
admiration and perplexity. At times we feel you are distant 
neighbors, yet your ganerosity and magnanimity often make us 
believe that we are close friends. The fact is that proximity 
and shared values have given us a common destiny that we 
Nicaraguans are now fighting for. By helping us you defend your 
own future. 

As of last week, all opposition forces to the Sandinista 
regime have united and formed the broad-based and amply 
representative Nicaraguan Resistance. A fifty-four member 
Assembly, just one short of the Constitutional Convention of 
Philadelphia in 1787, elected a six-man directorate and will 
proceed to draw up a program of democratic government based on 
free elections, a system of checks and balances that divides 
power and restrains rulers, guarantees all freedoms, promotes the 
observance of human and civil rights as well as social justice, 
religious and economic freedom and private property. 
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Notwithstanding our deciaion to fight for our freedom.- we 
are ready to make peace, understanding that the state of human 
dignity, aovereignty and harmony can be achieved only through a 
government which haa the conaent of the governed. Beaidea our 
own initiativea, we have welcomed negotiated aettlementa 
aponaored by Congreaaman Jim Slattery of Miaaouri and President 
Oacar Arias of Coata Rica among othera. He are ready to explore 
and follow-through on auch initiativea. 

Milliona of worda have been written, apoken and televiaed on 
Nicaragua. Imagea, many of there false, have been created. Half- 
trutha and outright falsehooda propelled by the "maatera of 
deceit" have found their way to public opinion and official 
circlea the world over. As Hill Rogers, the famous American 
humorist and actor, who visited Nicaragua after the 1931 
earthquake, saidt "The trouble ain't that people are uninformed, 
it's that they know so much that just ain't so". Need I wonder 
who is responsible for that? 

Unfortunately there ia no time for details, but it has been 
proven to the point of satiety that the Sandinistas have denied 
all freedoms, including religious freedom, destroyed 
institutions, aponaored terrorism, established a Soviet base in 
mainland America, brought on economic and political chaoa to 
Nicaragua and are in the process of destabilising the four 
Central American democracies. The Sandinistas have drawn a 
barrier on progress and set a whole region in reverse, back to 
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•pochs that had been bravely surpassed. 

In addition to the sea of troubles brought on Nicaraguans by 
the Sandinistas, we have been unfortunately dragged into an 
internal inquisition involving opposing views, technicalities and 
fine points of laws or amendments that we do not fully comprehend 
and apparently neither does world opinion. 

Yes, we received monies from foreign sources, that was the 
only way to survive after the U.s. aid was cutoff by Congress. 

We gratefully welcomed the support of patriotic Americans and 
citizens of other countries who understood our plight and the 
serious implications of our defeat. But we bore the brunt of 
fighting for our freedom: We never asked for intervention by 
American military forces. This has been our battle, and not a 
Vietnam. 

we are making history but also repeating it. In 1775 front 
companies were set up in Europe to receive funds contributed by 
France and Spain. It all developed into a delicate international 
problem but it served a worthy cause, that of the American 
revolutionaries fighting to free this country from the British 
Empire. 


God Bless all of the Americas 


S 
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STATEMENT OF 
JOHN KIRK SINGLAUB 
MAJOR GENERAL, U.S. ARMY (RET.) 

BEFORE THE 

U.S. SENATE SELECT COMMITTEE 
AND THE 

U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES SELECT COMMITTEE 


MR. CHAIRMAN, SENATORS AND CONGRESSMEN: I WOULD LIKE 
TO TAKE JUST A FEW MOMENTS TO ACQUAINT THE COMMITTEES WITH 
WHO I AM. MY BACKGROUND AS A CAREER ARMY MAN SPANS MORE 
THAN 35 YEARS. SINCE MY RETIREMENT FROM THE ARMY IN 1978, 

I HAVE, AS CHAIRMAN OF THE U.S. COUNCIL FOR WORLD FREEDOM, 
WORKED TO HELP THE DEMOCRATIC FORCES WHO OPPOSE WHAT I 
BELIEVE IS MR. DANIEL ORTEGA'S ATTEMPT TO SUBVERT THE 
NICARAGUAN POPULAR REVOLUTION BY TRANSFORMING THAT 
REVOLUTION INTO A TOTALITARIAN, MARXIST REGIME. 

I OFFER THIS NOT AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE ANSWERS I AM 
HAPPY TO PROVIDE TO YOUR QUESTIONS, OR TO TAKE UP THE TIME 
OF THE COMMITTEES. AS YOU KNOW, I AH GLAD TO APPEAR HERE 
VOLUNTARILY TO ASSIST THE COMMITTEES. I BELIEVE THIS BRIEF 
STATEMENT WILL IN FACT SAVE YOU TIME. 

I AM FROM CALIFORNIA, HAVING BEEN BORN IN THE TOWN OF 
INDEPENDENCE, IN THE SIERRA NEVADA MOUNTAINS NEAR SEQUOIA 
NATIONAL PARK. I GRADUATED FROM THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGELES (UCLA). I WAS COMMISSIONED AN 
INFANTRY SECOND LIEUTENANT ON JANUARY 14, 1943 AND 
VOLUNTEERED FOR PARACHUTE DUTY OVERSEAS WITH THE OFFICE OF 
STRATEGIC SERVICES (OSS). 

NOW, I WANT TO MENTION JUST A FEW THINGS ABOUT MY 
TIME IN THE ARMY. I BELIEVE THESE FACTS WILL HELP YOU SEE 
WHAT HAS MOTIVATED HY PERSONAL EFFORTS TO HELP ACHIEVE 
DEMOCRACY IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 
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SHORTLY BEFORE THE INVASION OF SOUTHERN FRANCE IN 1944, 
I LED A THREE-MAN TEAM UHICH PARACHUTED BEHIND NAZI LINES 
IN FRANCE TO ORGANIZE AND LEAD A FRENCH RESISTANCE UNIT IN 
COMBAT AGAINST THE NAZIS. 

IN DECEMBER, 1944, I VOLUNTEERED FOR DUTY IN THE FAR 
EAST. I WAS THE LEADER OF A TEAM WHICH TRAINED AND LED 
DEMOCRATIC CHINESE GUERRILLAS IN OPERATIONS BEHIND JAPANESE 
LINES IN SOUTHERN CHINA. 

IN AUGUST 1945, I LED A RESCUE MISSION WHICH PARACHUTED 
INTO A JAPANESE PRISONER OF WAR CAMP ON HAINAN ISLAND, OFF 
THE COAST OF CHINA, TO SUCCESSFULLY LIBERATE SOME 400 
ALLIED PRISONERS OF WAR. 

AFTER THE CLOSE OF WORLD WAR II, I SPENT THREE YEARS IN 
MANCHURIA. THERE I SERVED AS HEAD OF A U.S. MILITARY 
LIAISON MISSION TO THE DEMOCRATIC CHINESE WHO WERE FIGHTING 
THE CHINESE COMMUNISTS. 

DURING THE KOREAN WAR, I WAS AN INFANTRY BATTALION 
COMMANDER. I ALSO SERVED FOR ONE YEAR AS DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
THE CIA MISSION IN KOREA, ORGANIZING MISSIONS BEHIND ENEMY 
LINES IN SUPPORT OF AMERICAN TROOPS, 

DURING THE VIETNAM WAR, I SERVED TWO YEARS AS HEAD OF A 
JOINT ARHY, NAVY, AIR FORCE AND MARINE UNIT WHICH CARRIED 
OUT RECONNAISSANCE AND INTELLIGENCE OPERATIONS BEHIND NORTH 
VIETNAMESE LINES IN SUPPORT OF OUR SOLDIERS IN VIETNAM. 

IN 1976, I RETURNED TO KOREA AS CHIEF OF STAFF OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS COMMAND AND U.S. FORCES IN KOREA. 
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IN THIS ASSIGNMENT, I OBJECTED PUBLICLY TO THE CARTER 
ADMINISTRATION'S PLAN TO WITHDRAW U.S. TROOPS FROM KOREA, 
WHICH I BELIEVE WOULD HAVE INCREASED THE RISK OF WAR IN 
ASIA. ULTIMATELY, BECAUSE OF CONGRESS' OBJECTIONS TO THIS 
WITHDRAWAL PLAN, REGISTERED IN A SERIES OF HOUSE AND SENATE 
HEARINGS AT WHICH I TESTIFIED, PRESIDENT CARTER DEFERRED 
HIS PLAN TO WITHDRAW OUR TROOPS — EXCEPT FOR ONE. I WAS 
REASSIGNED TO A CONSIDERABLY QUIETER POST. 

ONE YEAR LATER, ON MAY 31, 1978, I VOLUNTARILY RETIRED 
FROM THE U.S. ARMY AFTER MORE THAN 35 YEARS OF SERVICE. 

NOW, LET ME CONCLUDE BY BRIEFLY OUTLINING HOW I CAME TO 
HELP THE DEMOCRATIC FORCES IN NICARAGUA. 

IN AUGUST 1981, WHILE I WAS IN TAIWAN TO LECTURE ON 
WHAT I SAW AS THE CONTINUING THREAT POSED TO DEMOCRACY BY 
COMHUNISM, I WAS ASKED TO FORM A U.S. CHAPTER OF THE WORLD 
ANTI-COMMUNIST LEAGUE. THE LEAGUE WAS FOUNDED IN 1954 BY 
THE KOREAN PATRIOT AND AMERICAN ALLY, SYNGMAN RHEE. BY THE 

EARLY 1980'S THE MAJOR FIGURE IN THE LEAGUE WAS THE BELGIAN 

GENERAL, ROBERT CLOSE, WHO, LIKE ME, HAD FOUGHT THE NAZIS 

IN THE RESISTANCE BUT, UNFORTUNATELY UNLIKE ME, HAD BEEN 

CAPTURED BY THE NAZIS. 

IN NOVEMBER 1981, I ESTABLISHED THE U.S. COUNCIL FOR 
WORLD FREEDOM AS THE AMERICAN CHAPTER OF THE LEAGUE. 

WORKING WITH GENERAL CLOSE, WE SHIFTED THE MAIN THRUST OF 
LEAGUE ACTIVITIES FROM PASSIVE ANTI-COMMUNISM TO ACTIVE 
SUPPORT OF THE PRO-DEMOCRATIC RESISTANCE MOVEMENTS FIGHTING 
COMMUNIST TOTALITARIANISM. 
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I FIRST BECAME INVOLVED IN THE EVENTS IN CENTRAL 
AMERICA IN THE EARLY 1980'S WHEN I BEGAN TO ASSIST EL 
SALVADOR TO COPE WITH THE MARXISTS WHO WERE WAGING 
TERRORIST WARFARE AGAINST ITS DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT AND THE 
CIVILIAN POPULATION. I HELPED BRING FORMER U.S. MILITARY 
PERSONNEL TO EL SALVADOR TO“TRAIN THEIR ARMY IN 
COUNTER-GUERRILLA FIGHTING. 

IN HAY 1984, THE UNDERSECRETARY OF DEFENSE, MR. FRED 
IKLE, ASKED ME TO CHAIR A PANEL, COMMONLY REFERRED TO AS 
THE SINGLAUB PANEL, TO EXAMINE THE WAR BEING WAGED AGAINST 
EL SALVADOR BY THE MARXIST GUERRILLAS. AFTER STUDYING THE 
SITUATION, I RECOHMENDED A REDUCTION IN THE LEVEL OF 
VIOLENCE, AN INCREASE IN INTELLIGENCE TRAINING AND SHALL 
UNIT TACTICS, AND CLEARER EXPLANATIONS TO THE PEOPLE OF THE 
HUMAN RIGHTS VIOLATIONS OF THE COMMUNIST GUERRILLAS. 

IN ADDITION TO UNDERSECRETARY IKLE AND OTHER U.S. 
OFFICIALS, I BRIEFED COL. NORTH AND OTHER STAFF OF THE 
NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL ON MY FINDINGS. THIS WAS MY 
FIRST SUBSTANTIVE MBETING WITH COL. NORTH, ALTHOUGH I HAD 
MET HIM BRIEFLY IN EARLY 1981 WHILE BRIEFING A WIDE RANGE 
OF U.S. DEFENSE AND SECURITY POLICY OFFICIALS ON THE VALUE 
OF SPECIAL OPERATIONS FORCES FOR COUNTER-TERRORISM AND 
HOSTAGE RESCUE MISSIONS. 

IN JANUARY 1984 I MET ADOLFO CALERO. I APPROACHED HIM 
ON HY OWN INITIATIVE AND OFFERED TO HELP THE NICARAGUAN 
DEMOCRATIC OPPOSITION IN THE SAME WAY I HAD PERSONALLY 
ASSISTED EL SALVADOR, I.E., BY SENDING FORMER MILITARY 
ADVISORS. IN ADDITION, I OFFERED TO RAISE PRIVATE FUNDS 
WHEN HE TOLD ME THIS WAS ONE OF THEIR PRINCIPAL NEEDS. 
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I WANT TO EMPHASIZE THAT MY OFFER TO MR. CALERO, MADE 
IN JANUARY 1984, WAS AN ENTIRELY PERSONAL ONE, UNCONNECTED 
WITH THE U.S. CHAPTER FOR WORLD FREEDOM AND IN NO WAY 
SUGGESTED OR DIRECTED BY ANYONE IN THE U.S. GOVERNMENT. I 
DID INFORM U.S. OFFICIALS, INCLUDING COL. NORTH OF HY 
EFFORTS IN THIS REGARD. 

LATER, WHEN IT BECAME CLEAR THAT THE NICARAGUAN 
DEMOCRATIC RESISTANCE NEEDED MEDICINES AND OTHER NON-LETHAL 
AID, I ESTABLISHED A PROJECT WITHIN THE U.S. COUNCIL FOR 
THIS PURPOSE. 

SUBSEQUENTLY, WHEN I SAW THAT THE NICARAGUAN RESISTANCE 
NEEDED ARMS I PERSONALLY UNDERTOOK TO ARRANGE A SHIPMENT OF 
ARMS TO THEM. MY DECISION TO DO SO RESULTED FROM A VISIT I 
MADE IN MARCH, 1985 TO THE BASE CAMPS OF THE RESISTANCE 
WHERE I HAD MANY LONG CONVERSATIONS WITH ENRIQUE BERMUDEZ, 
THE MILITARY COMMANDER OF THE NICARAGUAN DEMOCRATIC FRONT, 
AS TO THE TYPE OF ARHS BEST SUITED FOR GUERRILLA WAR. 

IN CONCLUSION, I WANT TO EMPHASIZE THAT I ALWAYS HAVE 
BEEN OPEN ABOUT MY EFFORTS TO HELP THE NICARAGUAN 
DEMOCRATIC RESISTANCE. IN FACT, I HAVE PUBLICLY SPOKEN OUT 
TO ANYONE WHO WOULD LISTEN ON THE NEED FOR PRIVATE AHERICAN 
FINANCIAL SUPPORT FOR THIS DEMOCRATIC CAUSE. THE NATION’S 
MEDIA, I SHOULD ADD, HAVE BEEN VERY FORTHCOMING IN ALLOWING 
ME THIS OPPORTUNITY. 

I ALSO WANT TO EMPHASIZE THAT I HAVE WORKED IN THIS 
CAUSE AT MY OWN INITIATIVE. ON THE ONE HAND, I HAVE WANTED 
TO WORK IN SUPPORT OF ADMINISTRATION OBJECTIVES, WHICH I 
SHARED. ON THE OTHER HAND, WHERE I FELT PARTICULARLY 
STRONG REGARDING SOMETHING, I WENT FORWARD TO ACHIEVE MY 
OWN OBJECTIVE EVEN WHEN THAT WAS IN CONFLICT WITH 
ADMINISTRATION OFFICIALS. 
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FOR EXAMPLE, THERE WAS THE QUESTION OF WHETHER EDEN 
PASTORA, OR "COMHANDANTE ZERO," SHOULD BE ENCOURAGED TO 
RETURN TO HIS PLACE IN THE DEMOCRATIC RESISTANCE OR BE 
CAUSED TO LEAVE THE FIELD. AT A TIME WHEN U.S. OFFICIALS 
IN THE CIA AND THE STATE DEPARTMENT WERE APPARENTLY TRYING 
TO KEEP HIM OUT OF THE RESISTANCE ORGANIZATION, I TRAVELLED 
TO COSTA RICA TO TRY TO PERSUADE HIM■TO REJOIN THE 
STRUGGLE. I WAS CONVINCED THEN, AS I AM CONVINCED TODAY, 
THAT HE COULD MAKE A VITAL AND IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTION TO 
THE DEMOCRATIC RESISTANCE. 

AS IN MY PUBLIC DISAGREEMENT WITH PRESIDENT CARTER OVER 
THE WITHDRAWAL OF U.S. FORCES FROM KOREA, AHD IN THE EDEN 
PASTORA CASE, I HAVE NOT HESITATED TO DISAGREE WITH U.S. 
OFFICIALS WHERE I BELIEVE THEY ARE WRONG. I SHOULD ADD AT 
THIS POINT THAT I ONLY WISH I HAD KNOWN BEFOREHAND OF OUR 
INTENT TO DEAL IN ARMS WITH THE IRANIAN GOVERNMENT. 
UNFORTUNATELY, I, LIKE MOST OTHER AMERICANS, KNEW NOTHING 
— EITHER DIRECTLY OR INDIRECTLY — ABOUT THE IRANIAN ARMS 
DEAL UNTIL IT WAS ANNOUNCED TO THE PUBLIC BY ATTORNEY 
GENERAL EDWIN MEESE. 

IN CLOSING, PLEASE ALLOW HE WHAT MIGHT BE TERMED A 
BRIEF SOLDIER'S PERSPECTIVE ON THE FIGHT FOR FREEDOM IN 
NICARAGUA. IN DOING SO, I ALSO WANT TO REMIND YOU OF WHAT 
THE NATIONAL BIPARTISAN COMMISSION ON CENTRAL AMERICA — 
WHICH WAS CHAIRED BY HENRY KISSINGER AND WHOSE SENIOR 
COUNSELLORS INCLUDED SOME OF YOU HERE TODAY — SAID ABOUT 
NICARAGUA ONLY THREE YEARS AGO, WHEN I BEGAN THIS WORK. 

RIGHT NOW, EVEN AS WE TALK, YOUNG NICARAGUANS ARE 
FIGHTING AND DYING TO RESCUE THEIR LAND FROH THE MARXISTS 
-- AND THE SOVIET SUBJUGATION THAT SO INEXORABLY FOLLOWS 
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THE TRIUHPH OF HARXIST TOTALITARIANISM. OFTEN 
UNDEBTRAINED, ALWAYS UNDERARMED, THEY ATTACK AND REGULARLY 
DEFEAT THE LARGEST ARMY EVER AMASSED ON CENTRAL AMERICAN 
SOIL -- AN ARMY THAT MARCHES ON HARXIST ORDERS. 

BASED UPON ALL MY COMBAT EXPERIENCE IN FOUR WARS, I CAN 
GUARANTEE YOU TODAY THAT, GIVEN THE TOOLS, THIS BAND OF 
BRAVE WARRIORS -- THE NICARAGUAN DEMOCRATIC RESISTANCE -- 
CAN FREE THEIR COUNTRY. THEY CAN SEIZE AND SHUT DOWN THE 
FIRST SOVIET BASE ON CONTINENTAL AMERICAN SOIL. THEY CAN 
STOP THE SPREAD OF COHMUNISH IN CENTRAL AMERICA AND, MORE 
IMPORTANTLY, THEY CAN BRING THE BENEFITS OF DEMOCRACY AND A 
FREE ECONOMY TO THE PEOPLE. 


BUT THEY NEED OUR HELP; THEY NEED IT TODAY — AND I 
BELIEVE THEY DESERVE IT TODAY. IN JANUARY 1984, THE 
NATIONAL BIPARTISAN COMMISSION ON CENTRAL AMERICA — WHICH, 
AS I NOTED, HAD AS ITS SENIOR COUNSELLORS SOHE OF YOU HERE 
TODAY — DREW THE FOLLOWING CONCLUSION ON THE STRATEGIC 
IMPORTANCE TO AMERICA OF WHAT IS HAPPENING IN NICARAGUA: 


"THE USE OF NICARAGUA AS A BASE FOR SOVIET AND 
CUBAN EFFORTS TO PENETRATE THE REST OF THE 
CENTRAL AMERICAN ISTHMUS, WITH EL SALVADOR THE 
TARGET OF FIRST OPPORTUNITY, GIVES THE CONFLICT 
THERE A MAJOR STRATEGIC DIMENSION. THE DIRECT 
INVOLVEMENT OF AGGRESSIVE EXTERNAL FORCES MAKES 
IT A CHALLENGE TO THE SYSTEM OF HEMISPHERIC 
SECURITY, AND, QUITE SPECIFICALLY, TO THE 
SECURITY INTERESTS OF THE UNITED STATES. THIS 
IS A CHALLENGE TO WHICH THE UNITED STATES MUST 
RESPOND." 

MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE, THIS OLD SOLDIER DID 
RESPOND. FOR AS CHURCHILL SAID OF THE BRAVE BRITS NEARLY 
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TWO SCORE AND 10 YEARS AGO: "THEY FIGHT BY THEMSELVES 
ALONE, BUT THEY Da NOT FIGHT FOR THEMSELVES ALONE." 

THANK YOU FOR LISTENING. 
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STATEMENT OF 

MRS. ELLEN CLAYTON GARWOOD 
BEFORE THE 

HOUSE SELECT COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE COVERT ARMS 
TRANSACTIONS WITH IRAN 
AND 

THE SENATE SELECT COMMITTEE ON SECRET MILITARY ASSISTANCE 
TO IRAN AND THE NICARAGUAN OPPOSITION 
MAY n, 1987 
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Hr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, as has been 
noted in the Press, I have given substantial sums for the 
purpose of assisting the freedom seeking people of 
Nicaragua. They are seeking to achieve a non-Communist 
alternative in Central America. This, in itself, is 
important. And, it is of vital importance to the United 
States of America. 

My concern with the Communist threat to our freedom in 
the United States dates back as far as 1947. It was in 
March of 1947 that Will Clayton, Under-Secretary of State 
for Economic Affairs, wrote the first memorandum which 
served as the origin of the now famous Marshall Plan. 

This memorandum read in part: 

”1 am deeply disturbed by the present world picture, 
and it8 implications for our country. 

The reins of world leadership are fast slipping from 
Britain's once competent but now very weak hands. 

These reins will be picked up either by the United 
States or Russia. If by Russia, there will almost 
certainly be war in the next decade or so, with the odds 
against us. If by the United States, war can almost 
certainly be prevented. 

The United States must take world leadership and 
quickly to avert world disaster. 
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But the United States will not take world leadership 
effectively, unless the people of the United States are 
shocked into doing so. 

To shock them, it is only necessary for the President 
and the Secretary of State to tell them the truth and the 
whole truth. 

The truth is to be found in the cables which daily 
arrive at the State Department from all over the world. 

In every country in the Eastern Hemisphere and most of 
the countries of the Western Hemisphere Russia is boring 
from within. 

This is a new technique with which we have not yet 
learned to cope. 

We must cope with it and quickly or face the greatest 
peril of our history. 

Several nations whose integrity and independence are 
vital to our interests and to our security are on the very 
brink and may be pushed over at any time? others are 
gravely threatened. If Greece and Turkey succumb, the 
whole Middle East will be lost. Prance may then capitulate 
to the Communists. As Prance goes, all Western Europe and 
North Africa will go. These things must not happen. They 
need not happen. 
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Me must go all out in this world game or we'd better 
stay at home and devote our brains and energies to 
preparation for the third world war.* 

Hr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Clayton 
memorandum was the forerunner of the Marshall Plan speech 
delivered June 5, 1947. 

President Truman later said, "Will Clayton was one of 
those rare public servants who was not only dedicated to 
the public's interest but had a world outlook in which he 
saw the position of the United States in relation and 
harmony to all nations. His work for world cooperation in 
peace constitutes an enduring monument for which history 
will inscribe his name in bold letters. 

Hr. Chairman and members of the Committee, Will 
Clayton was my father. 

He instilled in me the firm belief it is not only my 
individual responsibility, but our collective 
responsibility as Americans that we do everything within 
our power to preserve our tremendous legacy of freedom; 
freedom within our borders, freedom without our borders, 
such freedom being based upon individual, economic and 
social incentives defined by the people, not by government. 

Hr. Chai man and members of the Committee, this is the 
third time I have appeared voluntarily in Washington, D.C. 
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oh the subject of aid to the freedom seeking people of 
Nicaragua. The first time I came to answer inquiries by 
the Speciax Prosecutor. The next time I appeared before 
the lawyers of your select investigating committees. Today 
I also here voluntarily to answer any questions you may 



